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INTRODUCTION   TO   VOL.    XXII 

This  volume  continues  the  series  of  Ruskin'^s  Oxford  Lectures  from 
Volume  XX.,  and  covers  the  years  1871  and  1872,  to  which,  however, 
FoTB  Clavigera  will,  in  a  later  volume,  take  us  back.  The  works  here 
included  are :  I.  Three  Lectures  on  Landscape^  delivered  in  January  and 
February  1871.  II.  7%^  Relation  between  Michael  Angelo  and  Tlntoftt^ 
and  III.  Tlie  EagWe  Nest ;  both  of  which  were  delivered  in  the  earlier 
terms  of  187S.  IV.  Ariadne  FlorentinOj  delivered  in  November  and 
December  of  the  same  year.  In  the  Appendix  are  given,  as  explained 
below  (p.  xli.).  Notes  for  two  later  courses — **  Studies  in  the  Discourses 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds^  (1875),  and  ^^ Readings  in  Modem  Pamters^ 
(1877).  This  arrangement,  which  is  convenient  for  the  better  distribu- 
tion of  the  material  into  volumes  approximately  of  the  same  length,  has 
the  further  advantage  that  the  topics  mainly  treated  in  these  later  courses 
are  closely  connected  with  the  doctrines  enforced  in  The  Ea^s  Nest. 

In  the  present  Introduction  account  is  first  given  of  Ruskin*s  life 
and  work  during  the  years  1871  and  1872,  so  far  as,  on  the  one  hand, 
they  have  not  already  been  covered  in  the  two  preceding  volumes,  and 
with  special  reference,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  lectures  here  collected. 
Some  particulars  then  follow  of  the  several  books  contained  in  the 
volume. 

1871.  1878 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  1871  Ruskin  delivered  only  three  lectures 
at  Oxford.  He  did,  however,  some  work  there  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  in  arranging  his  Collection  and  organising  the  Drawing  School;^ 
but  there  were  reasons  for  the  barrenness  of  the  year  so  far  as  the 
Professor^s  lectures  were  concerned.  Partly,  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
distracted  by  other  work;  and  for  the  rest,  the  year  was  one  of 
personal  sorrow  and  serious  illness. 

With  the  banning  of  January  1871  commenced  the  series  of 
monthly  letters  which  he  called  Fors  Clavigera^  and  which  led  him,  as 
we  shall  see  in  a  later  volume,  into  many  schemes  and  activities.  A 
year  later  he  broke  with  his  old  publisher,  and  took  into  his  own 
hands  the  publication  and  sale  of  his  books.     Early  in  1871  he  spent 

'  See  Vol.  XXI.  pp.  six.  seq. 
XXII.  »▼*»  6 


xviii  INTRODUCTION 

some  time,  also,  as  a  member  of  the  .Mansion  House  Committee  which 
had  been  formed  to  send  help  to  Paris,  then  besieged. 

But  the  year  1871  was  also  one  of  domestic  upheavals  and  the 
breaking  of  old  ties.  In  April  his  cousin,  Joan,  was  married  to 
Mr.  Arthur  Severn,  younger  son  of  the  **  Keats^  Severn,^  who  was  also 
a  friend  of  Ruskin  and  his  father.^  Though  the  separation  was  only  to 
be  a  short  one,  the  departure  of  his  cousin  was  a  heavy  loss  to  Ruskin. 
Shortly  before,  he  had  returned  home  one  day  to  find  his  old  nurse 
lying  dead.  Next  to  that  of  father  and  mother,  he  wrote  afterwards^ 
there  was  no  loss  which  he  felt  so  much  as  this  of  **  Anne,  my  fiEtther^s 
nurse  and  mine.^'  **She  was  one  of  our  many,^  he  adds — one  at 
love's  meinie  in  the  household  at  Denmark  Hill;  and  though  she 
was  somewhat  of  a  tyrant,  and  even  according  to  Ruskin'^s  mother 
«« possessed  by  the  Devil,^  Ruskin  felt  for  her  something  of  the  clinging 
afiection  which  Stevenson  has  expressed  so  beautifully  in  the  dedication 
of  his  Child's  Garland  of  Verse  to  "  My  second  mother,  my  first  wife.** 
The  strength  of  Ruskin^s  mother  was  beginning  to  fail;  and  he  had 
further  anxiety  in  the  illness  of  Mrs.  Severn  from  rheumatic  fever.  As 
soon  as  she  was  able  to  join  him,  she  did  so  with  her  husband.  They 
found  him  at  Matlock  Bath,  whei*e  he  had  gone  for  a  summer  holiday. 
It  was  a  cold,  wet  July.  Ruskin,  up  with  the  sun  as  ever,  was  painting 
a  spray  of  wild  rose  for  his  Oxford  School.'  He  caught  a  chill,  and  a 
severe  attack  of  internal  inflammation  intervened.  He  was  a  difficult 
patient,  but  he  had  affectionate  nursing  from  Mrs.  Arthur  Severn  and 
her  husband,  and  Lady  Mount-Temple,  and  Dr.  Acland  was  in  pro- 
fessional attendance.  To  his  friend  and  physician  Ruskin,  immediately 
on  recovery,  sent  the  following  letter  of  thanks: — 

''Denmark  Hill,  S.E., 
"5/A  August,  71. 

''My  obar  Henry, — I  was  glad  to  have  your  letter,  beginning 
myself  to  get  anxious  about  you,  knowing  well  how  much  among 
other  things  you  had  been  tired  by  my  illness.  I  am  afraid  the  cheque 
enclosed  will  not  cover  the  mere  loss  of  your  time,  and  your  kindness 
I  would  not,  you  well  know,  think  of  valuing  in  ways  like  this. 

"I  am  thankful  you  are  resting  at  Holnicote.  I  cannot  answer 
for  my  own  movements  at  all  until  I  am  less  anxious  about  my  mother ; 
but  she  is  better  since  I  came  home. 

"  I  knew  very  thoroughly  how  ill  I  was ;  I  have  not  been  so  near 
the  dark  gates  since  I  was  a  child.  But  I  knew  also,  better  than 
anybody  else  could,  how  strong  the  last  fibres  and  coils  of  anchor 

^  See  Prateriia,  ii.  ch.  ii. ;  and  eompare  Vol.  IV.  p.  993. 

•  Prceterita,  i.  §  31. 

3  No.  238  in  the  Rudimentary  Series:  «ee  Vol.  XXI.  p.  230,  and  Pkte  XLVI. 
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were;  and  though  I  clearlj  recognised  the  danger,  shoold  have  been 
much  tnrprised  to  have  found  m jself  dying.  I  did  not  quite  know 
how  frightened  all  of  you  were,  or  1  would  have  comforted  you. 
I  am  DOW  going  to  attend  to  my  health  as  the  principal  thing,  until 
I  can  lie  down  in  Coniston  Water. 

"I  am  greatly  delighted  and  relieved  in  mind  by  your  brother^t 
permisnon  to  keep  his  name  as  Trustee  for  the  St  George's  Fund.^ 

''All  that  you  tell  me  about  the  room*  is  most  pleasant.    Quite 

right  not  to  decorate. 

"  Love  to  Mrs.  A.  ,.  _  ^  ^  . 

"Ever  your  grateful 

"J.    RUSKIN." 

Buskin  had  in  fact  been  perilously  near  to  death.  The  anxiety 
which  his  friends  had  felt  on  his  account  appears  in  a  subsequent  letter 

from  Carlyle: — 

''6  CnvNa  Walk,  CHauBA, 
''21  OeU^ber,  1871. 

"Dear  Ruskin, — I  cannot  explain  to  myself  the  strange,  and  indeed 
lamentable,  fret  that  I  have  not  seen  you,  or  heard  a  distinct  word  from  yo«, 
for,  I  think,  seven  or  eight  months.  It  is  a  fact  that  has  become  not  only 
surprising  to  me,  but  distressing,  and  the  source  latterly  of  continual  anxieties 
both  about  myself  and  you.  For  three  months  I  had  no  amanuensis  (I  in 
the  Highlands ;  Mary  in  Dumfries-shire,  frr  away),  and  without  a  hand  could 
not  write  to  you  myself;  about  the  middle  of  that  period,  too,  there  came 
the  most  alarming  rumours  of  your  illness  at  Matlock,  and  both  Lady 
Ashburton  and  myself  (especially  the  latter  party,  for  whom  I  can  answer 
best)  were  in  a  state  really  deserving  pity  on  your  account,  till  the  very 
newspapers  took  compassion  on  us,  and  announced  the  inunediate  danger  to 
be  past.  All  this  is  wrong,  and  not  as  it  should  be.  I  beg  earnestly  that, 
wherever  this  may  find  you,  you  would  at  once  devote  one  serious  hidf-hour 
to  me,  and  write  a  few  words  of  authentic  news  concerning  yourself,  and 
especially  a  word  of  prediction  as  to  when  1  may  expect  to  see  you  again, 
if  ever.  The  Fan  Clavigera  sufficiently  assures  me,  from  time  to  time,  that 
it  is  not  want  of  the  old  goodwill  towards  me  which  keeps  you  silent,  but 
the  Fan  Clavigera  itself  (which  very  few  can  get  hold  of,  though  many  are 
seeking  it)  awakens  anxieties  in  me  instead  of  satisfying  them  all.  In  diort, 
a  deliberate  bit  of  letter  is  indispensable  to  me  for  all  manner  of  reasons. 

"  It  is  four  weeks  to-day  since  I  returned  hither ;  said  by  sanguine  friends 
to  be  visibly  'improved  in  health' ;  felt  by  myself  to  be  only  invisibly  so,  if 
at  all  Now,  as  formerly,  I  have  my  daily  (especially  my  migkify)  battle  to 
fight  with  the  innumerable  Beasts  at  Ephesus — human,  diabolical,  and  also  of 
the  inanimate  sort — which  never  quit  a  poor  fellow  till  they  have  brought 

>  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Aeknd  :  see  /btv  Oaeigera,  Letter  9. 

>  The  Ruddn  Drawing  School :  see  VoL  XXL  p.  xjox. 
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him  to  the  ground  altogether ;  against  which  I  fiiintlj,  but  really  sometimes 
with  an  earnest  wish,  endeavour  to  make  fight,  though  of  course  with  weaker 
and  weaker  effect.  Froude  has  returned,  and  is  often  asking  about  you; 
as  indeed  are  many  others,  to  whom  the  radiant  qualities  which  the  gods 
have  given  you,  and  set  you  to  work  with  in  such  an  element,  are  not 
unknown.  Write  me  a  word  at  once,  dear  Ruskin.  Mary  sends  her  love 
to  you.  The  most  mournful  tragedy  has  happened  in  her  and  my  circle — ^the 
death  of  her  eldest  Brother  by  the  accident  of  leaping  down  from  a  coach 
here,  probably  with  too  much  trust  in  his  nimbleness  of  limb ;  an  excellent, 
completely  faithful,  and  valiant  young  man,  whose  loss  has  thrown  a  gloom 
over  us  all.     No  more  to-day.     Do  swiftly  what  I  have  begged  of  you. 

"I  remain,  ever  and  always, 

"  Heartily  yours, 

"T.  Carlyle." 

Kuskin,  like  Carlyle,  had  his  fight  with  wild  beasts  at  Ephesus.  We 
have  heard  him  say  of  the  year  1871  that  in  it  he  experienced  his 
^^  most  acute  mental  pain  ^  and  ^^  most  nearly  mortal  illness."*^  The  pain 
to  which  he  referred  was  suffered  in  the  region  of  the  affections,  for 
this  year  was  a  dark  one  in  the  chequered  story  of  his  romance.  The 
illness  at  Matlock  was  accompanied  by  many  dreams,  some  of  which  he 
recounts  in  Ariadne  Florentina  (§  218). 

Among  the  I'ecollections  of  early  years  which  crowded  in  upon 
Ruskin  during  his  illness  was  one  which  '^  Fors ""  was  presently  to  drive 
in  with  the  hammer  of  fortunate  occurrence.  His  mind  had  gone  back 
to  his  boyhood's  days  when  he  had  stayed — then  as  now — at  Matlock, 
and  had  thence  gone  on  to  the  Lake  Country: — 

''  I  weary  for  the  fountain  foaming. 
For  shady  holm  and  hill ; 
My  mind  is  on  the  mountain  roaming. 
My  spirit's  voice  is  still.  .  .  . 
I  weary  for  the  heights  that  look 
Adown  upon  the  dale. 
The  crags  are  lone  on  Coniston  ..." 

So  he  had  written  as  a  boy,*  and  now  it  seemed  to  him  that  only 
by  the  shores  of  that  deep-bosomed  lake  could  he  find  peace  and 
refreshment.  At  the  very  moment  W.  J.  Linton,  the  poet  and  wood- 
engraver,  was  seeking  a  purchaser  for  his  house  at  Coniston : — 

"1  found  a  home  (writes  Linton)  at  Brantwood,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Coniston  Water,  some  nine  or  ten  miles  from  Ambleside,  a  house  under 
Furness  Fells,  in  Monk  Coniston,  so  called  because  the  land  had  been  part 

^  See  VoL  II.  p.  3;  and  compare  the  letter  to  Acland  on  p.  ziz.  here. 
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of  the  domain  of  the  Cistercmn  Monks  of  Fnrness  Abbey  (Church  Coniston 
village  was  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake).  The  manorial  right  had  fallen 
to  the  Buccleuchs  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries ;  and  to 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  my  portion  of  the  land  being  copyhold^  I  paid  a 
yearly  fine  of  one  shilling  and  three  halfpence^  to  have  my  title  recorded  in 
the  manorial  books,  when  after  a  year's  tenancy  I  was  enabled  by  the  help 
of  mortgage-money  to  buy  the  estate — a  fairly  large  house  and  ten  acres 
of  copse-wood  steeply  rising  up  the  fell."  ^ 

Linton  had  entered  into  occupation  of  Brantwood  in  185S,  and  there 

he  set  up  a  printing-press  for  the  production  of  his  periodical,  entitled 

The  English  Republic^  an  oi^gan  **to  explain  Republican  Principles,  to 

record  Republican  Progress,  and  to  establish  a  Republican  Party   in 

England.*"    A  Httle  later  the  estate  was  extended.     **  My  sheep-feeiing 

on  the  fell  above  entitled  me,^  adds  Linton,  **when  the  common  land 

between   Coniston   Water  and  Esthwaite   Water   was  enclosed,  to  an 

apportionment  of  six  acres,  mostly  covered  with  heather  and  juniper, 

so    that   I    had    sixteen    acres  instead    of   ten   to  sell.'**      Ruskin    no 

sooner  heard  of  the  opportunity  than  he  seized  it.     Linton  was  now  in 

America,  and  ^the  purchase  of  Brantwood   was  pleasantly  arranged,^ 

he  says,   **in  a  couple  of  letters.""*    The  price   paid   by  Ruskin   was 

^500.     As  soon  as  he  was  suflBciently  convalescent  he  went  to  inspect 

his  new  possession.     It  delighted  him  greatly.     **  Fve  had  a  lovely  day,^ 

he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Arthur  Severn  (Coniston,  September  IS);  ^the  view 

from  the  house  is  finer  than  I  expected;  the  house  itself  dilapidated 

and  rather  dismal."^    And  so,  again,  next  day:   ** Anything  so  lovely 

as  the  view  from  my  rocks  to-day  I  haven't  seen  since  I  was  at  Lago 

Maggiore.^    On  the  next  day,  again,  Ruskin  was  yet   more  delighted 

with  his  new  possession: — 

"  14M  September,  Evening. 

"  Anjrthing  so  splendid  in  the  way  of  golden  and  blue  birds  as 
the  pheasant  I  put  up  at  my  own  wicket-gate  to  the  moors  oat  of 
my  own  heather,  was  never  seen  except  in  my  own  Joanie's  own 
pheasant  drawing  that  she's  never  asked  after  this  age.*  My  wrist 
is  stiff  with  rowing ;  I've  rowed  full  six  miles  to-day,  besides  scrambling 
up  the  bed  of  a  stream  holding  on  by  the  heather,  and^  more  than  I 
cared  for,  juniper  bushes,  which  is  exercise  also. 

"  There  certainly  u  a  special  fate  in  my  getting  this  house.  The 
man  from  whom  I  buy  it — Linton — wanted  to  found  a  'republic,' 
printed  a  certain  number  of  numbers  of  the  RepmhUc  like  my  Fort 
CUnigera  I  and  his  printing-press  is  still  in  one  of  the  outhouses,  and 

1  Memoriee,  hy  W.  J.  Linton,  1896,  p.  97. 

s  Ibid.,  pp.  132,  lae. 

*  That  IS,  a  drawing  whieh  Raskin  was  doing  for  Mrs.  Serem. 
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'God  and   the  Peoph'  tentdiad  deep  in  the 

Well,  ft  ima't  be  a  'repabllcen  eentie'  aoir,  but  wlieCliar  tbe 

men  nmnd  will  like  mjr  Tetjinn  better  then  hii  BepnMiieiitiM, 

nuneins  to  be  teen. 

''Hie  hooM  if  boilt  on  the  loek  itself,  and  in  a  raee«  of  the  Ull- 
dde»  which  liMi  too  steeply  behind  the  houe,  ahnoet  at  the  Ull  did 
at  the  Oieedbach  behind  Connie's  room,  that  jon  got  to  by  the  bridge. 
A  bridge  twelve  feet  long  wonld  reach  the  hilUde  firom  nj  wool, 
and  I*m  lonj  to  say  the  spring  which  I  am  so  proud  of  has  been 
allowed  to  soak  its  way  down  exactly  Cherei  and  uider  the  house  aa 
fiur  as  chinks  of  loek  wfll  let  it^  with  what  resnlt  to  oprhoi  fmm  inside 
jfoe  may  ikncy !  Hie  first  thing  Tto  to  do  is  to  cut  a  trench  in  the 
rock  to  carry  away  this  drainage ;  it  is  just  like  a  dripping  well  at 
Ifaftkick,  behind  the  boose. 

''For  the  boose  itself!  Well,  there  u  a  boose,  certainly,  and  it 
has  rooms  in  it,  bat  I  beUere  in  reality  nearly  as  moch  will  baTO  to 
be  done  as  if  it  were  a  shell  of  bricks  and  mortar.  Meantime  the 
first  thing  I'to  to  do  is  to  boild  a  wall  up  one  side  of  my  su^  net 
fire,  acres  of  moor.*' 

"JFViffagf. — I'to  so  mnch  to  do,  and  it's  jo  beautifiil,  I  can't  go  to 
Scotknd.    Write  here  always. 

"  I've  been  rowing  and  cutting  wood  (nuts  some)  in  my  own  upoods. 
I  send  yon  my  first  nuts  in  a  box." 

Having  thos  inspected  the  domain  and  given  the  necessary  orders  for 
its  being  pat  into  repair,  Raddn  went  to  Scotland  to  visit  his  firienda 
the  Hilliards,  who  were  staying  at  Abbeythane.  The  joamey  invigorated 
him: — 

"I've  had  such  an  exquisite  drive  from  Keswick,"  he  wrote  from 
Carlisle  (September  83),  "over  the  high  moorlands  by  the  English 
Wigtown.  The  day  was,  most  fortunately,  the  cleareti  I  have  seen 
this  year — ^with  the  sweet  Northern  clearness  I  remember  so  well  in 
old  times — and  when  I  got  about  half-way  to  Carlisle,  to  the  bow  of 
the  moorland,  there  was  all  the  Solway,  Criffel^  and  the  blue  pro- 
montories as  far  as  your  own  Wigtown  on  one  side,  and  all  the 
Liddesdale  hills  and  the  western  Cheviots  on  the  other,  with  the 
vast  plain  of  Cumberland  between.  I  think  I  never  in  England  saw 
'anything  so  vatt  and  so  beautiful — I  saw,  indeed,  the  Solway  from 
Sldddaw,  but  that  was  late  in  the  day,  and  from  so  great  a  height  it 
is  too  much  like  a  map— -to-day  it  was  all  divided  into  bars  of  blue  and 
gold  by  sunny  gleams  between  flying  clouds,  rich  and  vast  as  the 
plain  of  Milan,  but  with  a  sweet  wildness  and  simplicity  of  pastoral 
and  solitary  life  expressed  in  it  also;  very  wonderfid.  Then  the  air 
was  as  pure  and  bnudng  as  air  could  be." 
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He  spent  two  days  at  Melrose,  and  then,  as  he  notes  in  his  diary, 
''by  Gala  Water,  Edinbor^  Stirlmg,  Perth,  Dondee  to  Arbroath  by 
moonlight^  (September  25).  He  stayed  a  week  with  his  friends,  enjoy- 
ing the  sea  air,  and  then  returned  for  a  few  days  to  Coniston,  afterwards 
stopping  on  the  way  south  at  Lichfield. 

Ruskin^s  little  journey  in  the  north  had  completed  his  couTalesoenoe, 
and  he  was  intending  to  lecture  at  Oxford  during  the  October  tenn^ 
but  the  increasing  fiulure  of  his  mother^s  health  caused  him  daily 
anxiety,  and  he  was  oompdled  to  relinquish  the  idea.  The  dangerous 
illness  of  her  son  had  hastened  her  dfcKne,  and  on  December  5  the  end 
came.  Buskin  sent  some  account  of  the  last  days,  and  after,  to  his  old 
friend  W.  H.  Harrison  and  to  Dr.  Acland : — 

"6ik  Dee^  71. 

"  My  dkar  HAmaisox, — ^Yoor  old  friend  passed  away  at  a  quarter 
after  two  yesterday  afternoon.  Yon  hare  erery  cause  of  happy 
thought  respecting  her,  beBering  her  to  be  now  where  she  would 
like  best  to  be,  and  haTing  nothing  but  Iotc  and  kindness  rendered 
to  her  in  life,  to  look  bade  upon,  on  your  part 

"  I  hare  not  by  any  means  your  certainty  on  the  firrt  head,  and 
find  myself  more  repentant  than  I  erer  expected  to  be,  fiir  the  con- 
trary of  love  and  kindness,  rendered  to  her. 

«I  fimcied  I  knew  pretty  well  how  I  riiouUl  feel  at  the  end, 
often  putting  it  to  myself.  But  I  am  much  more  surpiised  at  tte 
new  kiok  of  things  in  the  twiligirt  than  I  was  after  Oe  sn  had 
set  fiir  my  fether. 

"Ever  jow  loving 

^J.    ROBUH. 

« You  would  like  to  coaae  to  the  fimeral  perhaps.     I  wouU  mak  no 
but  eouK,  if  you  would  hke." 

''  Dbtmabk  Ha&»  &E., 

**  Detm^ker  Uk,  1871. 

''Mr  OKAaisT  Hamrr, — You  would  like  better  to  see  my  mother 
than  iHien  you  last  mte  beside  her.  Sie  reannds  me  altogether 
of  what  she  was  when  she  taa^t  me  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and 
two  or  three  things  more,  not  nsdem  to  me:  and  her  hand  lies  on 
her  bffvaat  as  prettily  as  if  Mino  of  F^sole  had  cut  it,  and  it  fe  very 
pretty,  though  so  thin. 

''The  last  dqrs  were  very  crweL     I  am  ^ad  no  members  of  the 

Metaph^mal  mw  them,  of  the  Hmdey  side,  lest  they  sfaouhl  be  afiuid 

to  speak  without  fami^  me.     For,  indeed,  the  sinking  of  all  bade 

to  the  Meak  M  echamsm  was  dificult  to  bear  the  sight  o£ 

at  iMt,  with  aapeet  of  i 
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"I  have  kept  fidrly  well  by  the  help  of  your  good  nune,  who  ' 
entirely  invaluable  to  U8,  and  of  Joan,  and  the  servants.  They  spared 
me  all  they  could ;  Joan  is  a  preciousest  creature  in  any  real  need — 
very  precious  at  all  times. 

''Ever  your  affectionate 

"John  Ruskin/' 

Ruskin^s  mother  was  ninety  when  she  died.  She  was  laid  to  rest  beside 
her  husband,  whom  she  trusted  to  see  again — ^not  to  be  near  him,^ 
she  had  said,  **  not  to  be  so  high  in  heaven,  but  content  if  she  might 
only  see  him."^  In  after  years  Ruskin  added  to  the  inscription  on 
the  monument  which  he  had  designed  for  his  father,'  this  tribute  to  hk 
mother^s  memory: — 

"Here 

Beside  my  Other's  body 

I  have  laid 

My  mother's; 

Nor  was  dearer  earth 

Ever  returned  to  earth. 

Nor  purer  life 

Recorded  in  heaven." 

This  inscription  was  not  the  only  monument  which  Ruskin  desired  to 
erect  to  his  mother^s  memory,  whose  Christian  name  was  Margaret,  and 
whose  early  home  had  been  at  Croydon.'  He  tried  to  restore  a  spring 
of  water  between  Croydon  and  Epsom,  and  he  erected  a  tablet  at 
the  spot,  bearing  the  following  words:  **In  obedience  to  the  Giver  of 
Life,  of  the  brooks  and  fruits  that  feed  it,  of  the  peace  that  ends  it, 
may  this  Well  be  kept  sacred  for  the  service  of  men,  flocks,  and  flowers, 
and  be  by  kindness  called  MARGARETS  WELL,  lliis  pool  was 
beautified  and  endowed  by  John  Ruskin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.!).*"  His 
project,  however,  failed,  for  the  reason  which  he  gives  in  one  of  his 
Oxford  lectures.^  The  stream  was  again  fouled ;  the  inscription  was 
taken  down;^  and  though  at  the  close  of  1880  we  find  him  again 
reverting  to  the  subject  in  his  diary  and  proposing  a  fresh  inscription,^ 
nothing  now  remains  to  record  his  attempt. 

^  W.  6.  CoUingwood's  Life  and  Work  qf  Rwkin,  1900^  p.  283. 

«  See  Vol.  XVn.  p.  Ixxvii. 

3  See  Prteterita,  i.  ch.  i.  ("The  Springs  of  Wandol"). 

«  See  below,  p.  633 ;  and  compare  Crown  qf  WUd  OHve,  §  1  (Vol.  XVIII.  p.  385). 

^  The  tablet  was  at  one  time  re-erected  by  a  purchaser  in  a  neighbouring  garden. 

^  ''1880,  Nov.  30.— I  thought  of  my  mother's  memorial  again:  'Tbis  Spring, 
in  memory  of  a  maid's  life  as  pure,  and  a  mother's  love  as  ceaseless,  dedicate  to 
a  spirit  in  peace,  is  called  by  Croydon  people  Margaret's  Well.  Matris  animB 
Joannes  Ruskin:  1880.'" 
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The  loving  trust  which  the  mother  placed  in  the  son,  who  thus 
honoured  her  memory,  was  shown  by  her  will,  made  immediately  before 
her  death :  **  I  leave  all  I  have  to  my  son.^  ^  An  honour,  which  came 
to  Ruskin  at  the  end  of  the  year,  perhaps  pleased  his  mother  in  her 
last  days.  He  was  elected  Lord  Rector  of  St.  Andrews  University  by 
86  votes  against  79  given  for  Liord  Lytton.  It  was  presently  dis- 
covered, however,  that  by  the  Scottish  Universities  Act  of  ISSiS  any 
one  holding  a  profiessorship  at  a  British  University  was  disqualified  for 
a  Lord  Rectorship.  Lord  Neaves  was  chosen  instead,  and  the  students 
missed  a  Rectorial  Address  firom  Ruskin. 

Deeply  though  Ruskin  felt  his  mother^s  death,  he  conceded  nothing 
to  idle  sorrow.  ^^ To-day^  was  his  lifers  motto,  and  so  soon  as  his 
mother  was  laid  to  rest  he  threw  himself  into  the  tasks  and  duties  of 
the  world  around  him.  It  was  during  those  weeks  that  he  obtained 
permission  from  the  Board  of  St.  Giles's  to  employ  at  his  own  expense 
a  r^ment  of  the  unemployed  upon  the  better  sweeping  of  the  streets 
in  Seven  Dials;  one  of  his  diaries  contains  notes  on  the  characters  and 
histories  of  several  members  of  the  squad.  At  this  time,  too,  Ruskin 
was  again  seeing  much  of  Carlyle,  who  loudly  applauded  his  manifold 
and  practical  activities. 

llie  death  of  his  mother  decided  Ruskin  to  give  up  the  Denmark 
Hill  house,  and  to  transfer  his  things  to  Oxford  or  Brantwood.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Severn  had  been  established  in  the  old  house  at  Heme  Hill, 
where  Ruskin's  nursery  was  always  kept  as  a  sanctum  for  him  when 
staying  in  London.  The  departure  from  his  old  home  was,  how- 
ever, a  severe  wrench  to  him.  *^  Increasing  despondency  on  me,^  he 
wrote  in  his  diary  (January  11,  1872),  **as  time  for  leaving  draws 
near.^  **I  write  my  morning  date  for  the  last  time  in  my  old  study** 
(March  28).  The  next  entry  is  at  Oxford:  ''29  March,  1872.  Good 
Friday.  In  my  college  rooms,  having  finally  left  my  old  home.  I  open 
at  and  read  the  89th  of  Ezekiel,  and,  secondly,  by  equal  chance,  at 
the  16th  Psalm.*"  These  Sk)rtes  BMicas  may  be  taken  as  declaring  the 
spirit  of-  the  work  which  he  had  now  been  set  free  to  resume  at 
Oxford.  ''Therefore,  thou  son  of  man,  prophesy  against  Grog;^  what 
was  this  but  Ruskin^s  mission?  "I  will  bless  the  Lord,  who  hath 
given  me  counsel;^  is  not  this  the  spirit  in  which  he  discoursed  upon 
the  heavenly  wisdom  in  7%^  EagWs  Nestf  He  had  at  first  proposed 
for  his  next  lectures  three  more  on  Landscape  and  then  three  on 
Fishes.  He  had  been  working  on  the  classification  of  fishes  and  their 
artistic  '^ points^  somewhat  fully,  as   his   note-books   show,   and   the 

^  Fan  aatrigeroj  Letter  76  (Notes  and  Comspondenee). 
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course  on  fiahes  was  to  hare  been  a  particalarly  good  one.  *^Tm  yery 
anxious,^  he  wrote  to  Acland  (December  SS,  1871),  ''to  have  the  Dean 
at  them,  if  possible.  The  fish  ones  are  not  to  haye  any  jetta,  but 
to  be  real  work  all  through.^  When  it  came  to  the  point,  however, 
the  subject  of  fishes  was  put  aside,  and  Ruskin  open^  his  work  at 
Oxford  for  the  year  1872  with  a  longer  series  on  the  relations  of 
Science  and  Art.  Each  of  these  lectures  was  delivered  twice — ^first  to 
the  University  and  then  again  to  a  general  audience. 

After  the  double  delivery  of  these  ten  lectures,  with  work  still  con- 
tinuing on  the  arrangement  of  the  Art  Collection,  Ruskin  determined 
to  seek  relaxation  in  change  of  work  in  Italy,  where  also  he  might 
gather  material  for  future  lectures.^  He  was  accompanied  on  this 
occasion  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Severn,  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Hilliard, 
and  also  by  Mr.  Albert  Goodwin,  in  whose  then  rising  talent  he  took 
the  liveliest  interest,  and  to  whom  he  rendered  many  offices  of  friendly 
counsel  and  assistance.  They  went  first  to  Geneva,  and  he  notes  in  his 
diary  "Goodwin  and  Arthur  hard  at  woric  on  my  well-known  path,  at 
the  sunset  over  Bonneville.^  Next,  they  went,  again  on  Ruskin^s  old 
road,  by  Genoa  and  Sestri  into  Italy,  making  some  stay  at  Pisa  and 
Lucca.  At  the  former  place  Ruskin  made  several  sketches  for  his 
Oxford  schools,  and  observations  which  left  their  mark  in  a  subsequent 
course  of  lectures  {Vol  d*Amo).  At  Lucca  he  noted  "Chapel  of  Rose 
destroyed,  as  of  lliom  at  Pisa^  (May  1).  Similarly,  from  Lucca  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Macdonald  (May  4):  "Two  of  my  &vourite  buildings 
in  Italy  have  been  destroyed  within  the  last  two  years,  and  I  am 
working  day  and  night  (or  at  least  early  morning)  to  save  a  few  things 
I  shall  never  see  again.'"  He  rose  sometimes,  as  entries  in  his  diary 
show,  before  four  in  the  morning;  for  in  addition  to  his  sketching,  he 
was  busy  with  correcting  various  books  for  the  press,  and  in  writing 
the  "Instructions^  for  his  Drawing  School.  His  travels  may  in  part 
be  traced  in  Fors  Clavigera;  as,  for  instance,  in  Letter  18  ("Val  di 
Nievole^)  written  partly  at  Pisa,  partly  at  Lucca,  and  partly  at  Rome. 
It  was  among  the  hills  above  Lucca  that  Miss  Hilliard  lost  her  jewelled 
cross,  which  the  peasants  found  and  returned  without  thought  of  reward. 
The   incident   figures  both   in    Fors  and    in   a   lecture  which    Ruskin 

1  The  itinerarj  was  as  follows:  Paris  (April  13)^  Geneva  (April  14)^  Annecy 
(April  16),  Turin  (April  20),  Genoa  (April  23),  Sesti  (April  24),  Pisa  (April  27), 
Lucca  (May  1),  Florence  (May  6),  Rome  (May  11),  Assisi  (May  21),  Perugia 
(May  24),  Siena  (May  26),  Orvieto  (Afay  30),  Florence  (June  1),  Bok^a  (June  14), 
Verona  (June  16),  Venice  (June  22),  Milan  (July  13),  Como  (July  14),  Bareno 
(July  16),  Domo  d'Ossola  (July  19),  Simplon  (July  20),  Sion  (July  23),  Geneva 
(July  24),  Heme  Hill  (July  26). 
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delivered  two  years  later  on  Jaoopo  della  Querela.^  At  Lucca,  as  at 
JE^isa,  he  made  many  drawings  which  are  now  at  Oxford.  But,  as  ever 
with  him,  the  more  he  did  the  more  he  grieved  at  what  had  to  be  left 
undone.  ^^My  life  flying  like  a  dream,^  he  says  in  his  diary  (Lucca, 
May  8);  and  so  a  little  later  at  Rome,  *^days  flying  like  the  dust  in 
the  wind.***  Yet  at  Rome,  as  at  Florence,  Perugia,  and  Assisi,  he 
worked  incessantly  and  constantly,  noting  new  impressions,  or  connect- 
ing in  new  ways  the  results  of  his  observation.  A  page  or  two  of  the 
notes  in  his  diary  may  here  be  transcribed  as  a  sample  of  his  memoranda 
at  this  time: — 

*' Jnkying. — Font  of  Baptistery  at  Pisa.  Precision  with  studied 
irregularity,  consummate.     Colour  only  used,  not  gold. 

"  Pulpit  of  St  Bernardino  at  Perugia — late,  refined,  but  Bysantine 
gold  method  kept. 

''  Florence,  outside  of  Duomo  and  Baptistery— consummate  in  power 
and  modesty. 

''  Square  of  red  and  white  superb  in  pure  precision  and  scale.  St. 
Chiaro  of  Assisi,  north  side  (the  buttressed  one). 

"  Duomo  of  Perugia.  Outside,  in  superb  panels :  highly  finished — 
leads  on  to  the  Hospital  of  Venice  and  Miracoli. 

'*  At  last  it  becomes  effeminate,  and  takes  to  imitation  in  Florentine 
tables.  But  what  tables !  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  of  shells  and  flowers. 
This  devotion  of  it  to  private  luxury  its  ruin." 

At  Rome  Ruskin's  chief  interest  was  in  the  work  of  Botticelli  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel.  *^  I  am  very  glad,^  he  wrote  to  Acland  (Siena,  May  S7), 
^  I  said  what  I  did  in  my  lecture  on  M.  Angelo.^  The  Sistine  roof  is 
one  of  the  sorrowfullest  pieces  of  afiisctation  and  abused  power  that 
have  ever  misled  the  world.  Its  state  is  better  than  I  expected,  its 
colour  good.  But  it  is,  in  pure  fact,  a  series  of  devices  for  exhibition 
of  legs  and  arms,  with  a  great  deal  of  fine  feeling  used  to  disguise  the 
intent.^    The  earlier  masters  proportionately  delighted  him: — 

''(Rome),  May  17.— Yesterday  early  out  to  St.  Peter's;  found  glori- 
ous Moses  by  Perugino,  and  little  dog  of  Sandro  Botticelli." 

''(Perugia.) — Perugino's  frescoes  in  Sala  del  Cambio.  Refinement 
possible  with  merchandise  and  money.  Grass  all  done  with  black  dots 
on  green,  all  gradated  with  the  touch.  Black  outlines  as  firm  and 
calm  as  finest  penmanship.  Colours  ahiol^ekf  clay-like  and  value- 
less in  themselves — ^glorious  in  gradation  and  opposition.      Softness 

1  See  Vol.  XXIII.  The  icenery  and  peasant-life  of  the  hills  between  Luoea  and 
Pisa  remained  much  in  Raskin's  mind :  see,  in  a  later  volume,  Roadnie  Smft  ^ 
IWeonf  (''Notes  on  the  Life  of  SanU  ZiU"). 

'  In  the  leeture  given  in  Jane  1871 ;  see  below,  pp.  77  ^eq. 
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often  obteined  In  hair,  ete.,  bj  hat  tweepi  of  adoar  fiiding  away; 
■o  alio  bj  M.  Angdo.  Evoiy  qoalitjr — fiimneas,  breadth,  pneUoi^ 
tenderaeaiy  aoftnett — in  its  right  plaoe. 

'<  I  am  wofullj  fbtgetting  the  lovelj  Sandio  of  the  Vatican.  Motet 
at  the  Bnniing  Both  twice  orer — ^polling  hit  thoet  and  ttockingt 
off,  in  middle  of  picture ;  action  repeated  by  Pemgino  in  the  BaptJtm. 
BeloWy  he  it  leading  hit  fiunily  away  from  Jethio*i  honte,  hit  ttaff 
in  hit  hand;  the  infinitely  wonderful  little  dag  it  carried,  with  the 
bundle,  by  the  eldest  boy;  itt  tharp  note  and  living  paws  marrel- 
lously  foreshortened. 

"The  grandest  Pemgino  I  saw,  in  oil,  is  the  Assumption  in  the 
Annunaiata^  at  Florence;  Andrea  del  Sarto's  tailor  fresco  taking  the 
eyes  fitim  this,  as  Bf.  Angelo  in  the  Sistine:  the  essentially  vulgar 
qualities  always  set  to  conquer  the  gracious  ones.  But  the  local 
colour  in  the  shadow  of  the  Virgin's  robe  against  the  sky  in  this 
picture  is  the  most  perfect  unison  of  colour  and  chiaroscurc^  all 
right,  that  I  saw  in  Italy.  John  Bellini's  colour  is  grand,  but 
hard  and  wooden  in  comparison;  Titian's,  sublimely  joyless.  Here 
is  enjoyment  of  the  most  exquisitely  delicate  and  pure  kind — ^like 
a  child's  enjoyment  of  fruit— wtth  perfect  dignity.  The  law  that 
every  local  colour  is  to  be  kept  separate  and  shaded  with  itself 
universal  in  great  woik.  Benosio  Gosaoli  in  Campo  Santo,  and 
Riccardi  Chapel,  a  model  for  all  early  students." 

Many  of  these  notes  lefl  their  mark  in  the  ensuing  course  of  lectures 
(Ariadne  Fhrmtina).  To  Pemgino  he  awards  '^the  captain^s  place  ^ 
(|§  7S,  SflS);  Gershom's  little  dog  was  shown  Q  267);  and  Botticelli 
was  one  of  the  main  subjects  of  the  course.  Other  impressions  of  the 
same  tour  recur  in  Vol  d^Amo  (1878).  From  Rome  and  Tuscany 
Raskin  and  his  friends  went  to  Verona,  where  he  wrote  a  monograj^ 
on  the  Cavalli  Monuments  for  the  Arundel  Society  (Vol.  XXIV.),  and 
to  Venice,  where  he  made  further  study  of  Carpacdo. 

On  his  return  to  England  Ruskin  had  a  brief  period  of  exceptional 
happiness — soon,  however,  to  be  yet  more  darkly  clouded  over.  A 
few  entries  in  his  diary  tell  of  his  peace  of  mind : — 

^^ISik  AwgitH,  1878,  7ife«%,  Broadlands.— Entirely  calm  and 
dear  morning.  The  mist  from  the  river  at  rest  among  the  trees, 
with  rosy  light  on  its  folds  of  blue,  and  I,  for  the  first  time  these 
ten  years,  happy.  Took  up  Kenan's  St,  Paul  as  1  was  dressing,  and 
read  a  little ;  a  piece  of  epistle  in  smaller  type  caught  my  eye  as  I 
was  closing  the  book :  Grdce  d  Dim  pMor  mm  mefbble  tUm."  * 

^  In  the  seventh  chapel.     The   Andrea  del  Sarto  is  his  immoos  frsseOb  the 
''Madonna  del  Saoo";  ''bailor  freseo,"  a  pky  on  ''Sarto,"  tailor-made. 
*  2  Corinthians  ix.  15. 
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''17(A  August,  Hernb  Hill. — Oh  me^  that  ever  such  thought  and 
rest  should  be  granted  me  once  more." 

"  ISth  August,  Sunday, — In  the  morning,  in  church  at  Toft,  be- 
side R  Now  at  the  comer  of  a  room  in  the  Euston  Square  hotel, 
altogether  miserable.  Going  to  bed,  I  take  up  the  inn  table  New 
Testament  It  opens  at  'A  little  while,  and  ye  shall  not  see  Me; 
and  again  a  little  while,  and  ye  shall  see  Me,  because  I  go  to  the 
Father.'  * 

The  clouds,  however,  soon  descended,  and  Ruskin  sought  relief  as 
was  ever  his  way,  in  hard  work.  On  September  18  he  took  possession 
of  Brantwood,  which  was  now  ready  for  his  occupation,  and  he  had 
his  Oxford  lectures  to  prepare.  These  {Ariadne  Florentma)  were  duly 
delivered  in  November  and  December,  and  he  presently  returned  to 
Brantwood : — 

''Brantwood,  Sunday,  28M  December, — Last  night  the  first  here; 
slept  sound,  and  dreamed  of  teaching  some  one  how  to  paint  angels, 
and  then  showing  them  how  angels  should  be  represented  as  flying 
to  music" 

'M872,  last  day  of,  Brantwood,  Tuesday, — Intensely  dark  and 
rainy  morning.  But  I,  on  the  whole,  victorious,  and  ready  for  new 
work,  and  my  possessions  pleasant  to  me  in  my  chosen,  or  appointed, 
home,  and  my  hand  finding  its  deed." 

His  hand,  as   we  shall   see,  was  to  find  much  to  do,   which   he   did 
with  all  his  might,  in  the  years  that  were  now  to  come. 


"LECriTTRES  ON  LANDSCAPE^ 

The  lectures  on  Landscape  (1871),  which  stand  first  in  this  volume, 
break  no  ground  that  will  be  new  to  readers  of  Ruskin^s  earlier  works ; 
they  were  essentially  lectures  to  his  own  class,  and  the  point  of  them 
lay  much  in  the  illustrations.  In  a  letter  to  Acland,  Ruskin  explained 
their  scope: — 

"  I  cannot  let  the  bonnets  in,  on  any  conditions,  this  term.  The 
three  public  lectures  will  be  chiefly  on  angles,  degrees  of  colour, 
prisnu  (without  any  prunes),  and  other  such  things  of  no  use  to  the 
female  mind,  and  they  would  occupy  the  seats  in  mere  disappointed 
puzalement.  They  shall  all  come,  if  they  like,  when  I  get  on  the 
religious  schools  again. 

1  John  zri.  16. 
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''There's  a  small  Ssndro  Botticelli  in  the  Old  Masters  worth  giving 
up  a  day  full  of  patients  to  see.^  It  makes  heaven  look  so  nice  that 
if  any  patients  are  dead  when  you  get  back — ^you'll  feel  they  ought 
to  be  the  more  obliged  to  you." 

The  principal  proposition  which  the  lectures  were  meant  to  enforce — 
namely,  the  dependence  of  the  power  of  landscape-art  upon  human 
sympathy — is  to  be  found  also  laid  down  in  Modem  PairUerSj^  and  it 
was  again  the  theme  of  one  of  Ruskin^s  final  lectures  at  Oxford. 

He  did  not  at  the  time  publish  this  course.  ^^When  first  I  under- 
took the  duties  of  this  professorship,^  he  explained  in  1888,  ^^my  own 
personal  liking  for  landscape  made  me  extremely  guarded  in  recom- 
mending its  study.  I  only  gave  three  lectures  on  landscape  in  six  years, 
and  I  never  published  them.'"'  Another  reason  was  the  difficulty  of 
illustrating  the  lectures.  Later  improvements,  however,  in  methods 
of  reproduction  overcame  this  obstacle,  and  in  1897  the  lectures  were 
issued  to  the  public  with  numerous  and  attractive  plates. 

The  text  of  the  lectures,  as  here  given,  follows  a  fair  copy  made 
in  1871  by  Ruskin^s  servant,  Crawley,  and  revised  by  the  author  in 
that  year;  it  shows  a  few  minor  difi^rences  from  that  printed  by  the 
editor  of  the  1897  edition  (see  the  Bibliographical  Note,  pp.  6-7).  The 
first  draft  of  much  of  the  lectures,  in  Ruskin's  hand,  is  in  one  of  the 
ledgers  already  described  (Vol.  XX.  p.  xlix.);  from  this  source  some 
additional  passages  are  here  given  beneath  the  text  (see,  e^,^  pp.  SO, 
22,  29).  It  was  also  used  in  the  1897  edition  to  supply  §§  26,  27, 
which  are  missing  from  Crawley'^s  copy.  A  few  further  passages  are 
now  supplied  from  loose  MS.  sheets  among  Ruskin'^s  papers  at  Brant- 
wood  (p.  11  n.),  or  from  the  reports  of  the  lectures  published  at  the 
time  of  delivery  (p.  16  n.).  A  facsimile  of  a  page  of  the  first  draft 
is  given  (pp,  12,  18). 


"MICHAEL  ANGELO  AND  TINTORET^ 

The  lecture  which  follows  those  on  Landscape  in  this  volume  was 
delivered  with  a  special  purpose,  and  excited  more  attention,  com- 
pelling also  more  opposition,  than  any  other  of  Ruskin^s  discourses 
from    the    Professorial    chair.      The    University    Galleries    contain    a 

1  The  ''Nativity/'  with  the  flying  angels,  now  in  the  National  Gallery:  see 
below.  Lectures  on  Landicape,  §  58^  p.  46. 

*  Chapter  i.  of  pt  ix.  §§  8,  0  ("llie  Dark  Mirror") :  see  Vol.  VII.  pp.  268-259. 
Compare  also  Vol.  XIV.  p.  128.  The  lecture  of  1883  on  LAndscape  is  given  in  a 
later  volume. 

»  The  Art  of  England,  §  156. 
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particularly  fine  collection  of  drawings  by  Midiael  Angelo.  Ruskin^s 
early  admiration  for  that  master  had  been  much  modified  by  later 
studies  and  enthusiasms,  and  he  felt  that  it  was  part  of  his  duty  as 
Professor  of  Fine  Art  in  Oxford  to  deliver  his  opinion  upon  some  of 
the  most  famous  of  the  University's  art-treasures.  He  decided,  accord- 
ingly* to  deliver  a  public  lecture  on  Michael  Angelo,  and  in  it  he 
embodied  some  of  the  notes  upon  Tintoret  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
had  at  one  time  intended  to  expand  into  a  whole  course  on  that 
painter.^  The  lecture  was  delivered  in  the  theatre  of  the  Museum, 
and  admission  was  by  ticket.  **I  cannot  adjourn  to  the  Sheldonian 
theatre  to-morrow,^  he  wrote  to  Adand  (June  12,  1871),  *^  under  any 
pressure,  as  I  must  show  things  and  be  understood,  if  I  can  anyhow 
contrive  it.**^  The  lecture  was  illustrated,  as  the  reader  will  see  from 
the  text,  by  constant  reference  to  drawings  in  the  University  Galleries. 
Tlia  lecture  was  published,  as  a  separate  pamphlet,  early  in  the  next 
year,  and  the  Professor's  heresies  about  Michael  Angelo  excited  loud 
and  indignant  protest.  His  fellow-professor  at  University  College, 
London  (Sir  Edward  Poynter),  at  once  made  a  spirited  reply,  alike  in 
defence  of  Michael  Angelo  and  in  condemnation  of  Ruskin;'  and 
when  Ruskin  was  succeeded  in  the  Chair  at  Oxford  by  Sir  William 
Blake  Richmond,  the  first  lectures  of  the  new  Professor  were  devoted 
to  an  elaborate  appreciation  of  Michael  Angelo^s  work  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel.  Ruskin^s  dear  friend,  Edward  Bume-Jones,  was  also  sadly 
perturbed  by  this  lecture  on  Michael  Angelo  and  Tintoret: — 

"Ten  years  after  the  evening  at  Denmark  Hill  when  the  thing  hap- 
pened, Edward  said  of  Ruskln's  lecture :  '  He  read  it  to  me  just  after  he 
had  written  it,  and  as  I  went  home  I  wanted  to  drown  myself  in  the 
Soirey  Canal  or  get  drunk  in  a  tavern — ^it  didn't  seem  worth  while  to 
strive  any  more  if  he  eould  think  it  and  write  it  too.'  In  1871  Edward 
writes  again  aboat  Ruskin  to  Mr.  Norton:  'You  know  more  of  him  than 
I  do,  for  literally  I  never  see  him  nor  hear  from  him,  and  when  we  meet 
we  dip  as  of  old  and  look  as  of  old ;  but  he  quarrels  with  my  pictures 
and  I  with  his  writing,  and  there  is  no  peace  between  us — and  you  know 
it's  all  up  when  friends  don't  admire  each  other's  work.'  The  old  word 
'eBp'  exactly  describes  the  greeting  that  usually  passed  between  him  and 
Raskin  in  their  own  houses;  it  was  an  impulsive  movement  forward  by 
Edward,  to  whom  his  friend's  visible  presence  was  always  a  joy,  and  a 
curious  half-embracing  action  of  Ruskin's  in  return,  which  clasped  his  arm 
up  to  the  elbow  and  drew  them  quite  closely  together.     Later  still  another 

»  VoL  XX.  p.  11. 

'  See  the  referenee  given  in  the  Bibltogi^hical  Note  (below,  p.  76). 
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letter  to  Mr.  Norton  sajrs:  'Ruskin  is  back — came  one  day  last  week — and 
I  forgave  him  all  his  blasphemies  against  my  Gods — he  looked  so  good 
through  and  through.  But  I  want  you  to  keep  the  peace  between  us,  for 
af^er  a  month  I  shall  begin  to  quarrel  again/ "^ 

In  reading  Ruskin^s  lecture  attention  should,  howeyer,  be  paid  to 
the  limiting  condition  on  which  he  himself  insisted.  The  reader  is  to 
^^  observe  that  its  business  is  only  to  point  out  what  is  to  be  blamed 
in  Michael  Angelo,  and  that  it  assumes  the  facts  of  his  power  to 
be  generally  known.**^'  Ruskin  referred  his  readers  for  the  other  side 
to  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  Chrigtian  Art;  and  in  a  preface  contributed  by 
him  to  that  book'  he  €Lgain  commends  Mr.  Tyrwhitt^s  lectures  as 
showing  "the  most  beautiful  and  just  reverence  for  Michael  Angelo,** 
whereas  his  own  lecture  "is  entirely  devoted  to  examining  the  modes 
in  which  his  genius  itself  failed,  and  perverted  that  of  other  men. 
But  Michael  Angelo,^  he  adds,  "is  great  enough  to  make  praise  and 
blame  alike  necessary,  and  alike  inadequate,  in  any  true  record  of 
him.*"  Ruskin  might  have  refeiTed  not  only  to  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  for  the 
necessary  supplement  to  his  criticisms  of  Michael  Angelo,  but  to  the 
passages  in  his  own  early  chapter  on  "  Imagination  Penetrative,''  which 
contain  'so  noble  a  rhapsody  upon  Michael  Angelo's  master-works.* 
Ruskin  in  his  preface  to  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  book  speaks  of  himself 
further  as  a  "miner''  discerning  the  master's  faults;  and  perhaps 
something  should  be  allowed,  in  reading  the  lecture,  to  the  miner's 
temptation  of  exaggerating  the  significance  of  his  finds,  as  also  to  the 
lecturer's  love  of  startling  paradox.  Sir  William  Richmond  has  a 
charmingly  characteristic  reminiscence  of  Ruskin  in  this  connexion. 
Among  other  statements  in  the  lecture,  as  Sir  William  recollected  it — 
but  not  as  Ruskin  wrote  it — was  the  assertion  that  "one  locktof  hair 
painted  by  Tintoretto  is  worth  the  whole  of  the  roof  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel  put  together."  Twelve  years  later  Sir  William  Richmond  re- 
signed the  Oxford  professorship  that  Ruskin  might  be  re-elected: — 

''I  think  that  this  touched  him,  and  he  wrote  me  the  sweetest  possible 
letter  asking  if  he  might  come  and  dine  with  me,  to  which  request,  of 
course,  I  acceded  with  alacrity,  dehghted  once  again  to  shake  him  by  the 
hand  who  had  initiated  me  into  so  much  that,  without  him,  I  should  never 
have  known  ^of.  Disagreement  should  never  sever  friendship.  Nothing 
could  have   been   more  delightful  than  the  evening  we   passed   together, 

'  Memorials  qf  Edward  Bume-Jonei,  vol.  ii.  pp.  18,  19.         (! 
«  Pre&tory  Note  (below,  p.  76). 
»  See  below,  pp.  109,  110. 
*  See  Vol.  IV.  pp.  280-283. 
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recalling  old  times  and  talking  onlj  about  the  subjects  concerning  which 
we  were  in  entire  agreement,  an  evening  that  I  shall  ever  remember  to 
the  last;  and  it  was  the  last  time  that  I  saw  him.  He  rose  to  leave  me; 
turning  round,  he  said,  '  Willy,  why  did  you  make  that  violent  attack  upon 
me  about  Michael  Angelo?'  My  answer  was,  'Mr.  Ruskin,  because  you 
wrote  nonsense.'  '  What  did  I  say  } '  was  the  retort.  I  quoted  the  sentence 
that  you  have  lately  heard;  at  which,  with  ample  generosity,  he  took 
both  of  my  hands  and  said,  'My  dear  Willy,  you  are  quite  right;  it  was 
nonsense.'     This  is  a  noble  instance  of  his  real  character."  ^ 

In  tact,  however,  Ruskin  had  not  said  the  ^^  nonsense^  attributed 
to  him.  He  set  **the  waves  of  hair  in  a  single  figure  of  Tintoret^s^ 
against,  not  **the  whole  of  the  roof  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,^  but,  **all 
the  folds  of  unseemly  linen '^  there  < — which  is  by  no  means  the  same 
thing.  Nobility  of  character  Ruskin  had;  but  it  cannot  honestly 
be  claimed  that  he  was  so  repentant  of  his  heresies  as  Sir  William 
Richmond  seems  to  suggest.  His  further  studies  in  the  Sistine  Chapel 
in  the  summer  of  the  year  following  the  lecture  only  confirmed  him  in 
the  view  therein  expressed,  and  in  the  subsequent  lecture  on  Botticelli, 
{Ariadne  FhraUina)  he  returned  to  the  attack  on  Michael  Angelo  with 
renewed  vigour,  and,  as  we  shall  find,'  with  great  gusto.  The  real  fact 
has  been  well  expressed  by  a  judicious  critic:^  *^We  do  not  ask  of 
S.  Francis  an  impartial  judgment  of  Caesar,  for  he  was  no  imperialist. 
...  So  we  must  not  ask  of  Ruskin  to  praise  Michael  Angelo.  He 
did  praise  him,  and  then  he  turned  and  smote  him.  .  .  .  The  first 
movement  was  one  of  intellectual  consent  to  admiration  of  a  great 
figure;  the  second  was  the  profound  revolt  of  a  spirit  whose  real 
friends  were  the  meek  and  humble,  against  a  proud  and  angry  art.** 
Yet  Ruskin's  intellectual  admiration  of  Michael  Angelo  was  both  sincere 
and  enduring,  as  may  be  seen  in  this  volume  from  references  to  his 
mighty  imagination  made  in  a  lecture  of  1875  (below,  p.  500).  In 
1872,  however,  Ruskin  was  unrepentant,  for  in  the  course  of  the 
lectures  on  engraving  {Ariadne  Florentina)^  he  returned  to  the  charge, 

^  ''Ruskin  as  I  knew  Him,"  in  St.  Oearge,  vol.  v.  pp.  300,  301. 

s  See  §  27  (below,  p.  101). 

'  See  the  letters  to  Acland  (above,  p.  zxvii.)  and  Mrs.  Severn  (below,  p.  xxxiv.). 

«  "Ruskin  and  his  Critics,*'  by  D.  S.  M.,  in  the  Saturday  Retfiew,  October  20,  1900. 
We  may  compare  a  remark  by  Ruskin  himself:  ''Of  course  the  first  persons  to 
be  consulted  on  the  merit  of  a  picture  are  those  for  whom  the  artist  painted  it ; 
with  those  in  after  generations  who  have  svmpathv  with  them  ;  one  does  not  ask  a 
Roundhead  or  a  Republican  his  opinion  on  toe  Van  Jyck  at  Wilton,  nor  a  Presbyterian 
minister  his  impressions  of  the  Sistine  Chapel"  (Preftuse  to  E.  T.  Cook's  Popular 
Btmdboak  to  the  National  Qalkry). 

xxiT.  c 
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enjoying  himself  therein   not   a  little,  as  appears  from   a  letter   to 

Mrs.  Severn  :  ^ — 

''Corpus  Crruti  Collbob,  Oxford, 
''[Dec.  7,  1872]. 

"  I'm  so  glad  you're  at  Mr.  Richmond's,^  and  can  love  and  comfort 
him  a  little  as  you  do  me. 

''How  /  should  have  discomforted  him  to-day.  I've  been  going 
in  at  M.  Angelo  with  all  I  know — and  was  in  good  trim,  and  the 
Prince  was  there,  and  a  nice  University  audience,  and  the  lecture 
went  on  hotly  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter — and  I'm  sure  M.  Angelo's 
none  the  better  for  it,  though  I  daresay  Mr.  Richmond  will  say  he's 
none  the  worse.  (I  should  say  so  too,  for  I  don't  think  he  can  be 
worse.)  But  really  it  mas  interesting,  on  the  early  divinity  and 
theology  of  Botticelli,  and  I  had  good  illustrations,  and  everybody 
seems  pleased.  I  showed  the  Prince  in  and  out,  and  he  sent  after- 
wards to  ask  if  he  might  come  and  see  some  of  the  illustrations 
more  quietly." 

The  teat  of  the  lecture  on  TTie  Relation  between  Michael  Angelo  and 
Tintoret  was  never  altered  by  Ruskin.  llie  manuscript  of  the  first 
draft  of  much  of  it  occurs  in  one  of  his  diaries,  and  a  page  is  here 
reproduced  (pp.  84,  85);  and  an  additional  passage  is  introduced 
from  the  same  source  (p.  83  n.).  There  is  also  at  Brantwood  a  small 
note-book  containing,  in  Mrs.  Arthur  Sevem'^s  hand,  from  Ruskin^s 
dictation,  a  detailed  description  of  Tintoret's  "Paradise'' — written  as 
they  sat  opposite  the  picture  in  the  Ducal  Palace,  day  after  day;  he 
with  opera-glass  in  hand,  rapturous  at  each  revelation  of  the  painter's 
meaning.  From  this  note-book  an  additional  passage  is  given  (p.  107  n.). 
No  other  MS.  of  the  lecture  is  known  to  the  editors. 

"THE  EAGLE'S  NEST" 

The  title  of  the  lectures  which  next  follow  needs  perhaps  some 
explanation.  The  subject  is  the  relation  of  Natural  Science  to  Art; 
and  "  I  am  not  fantastic  in  these  titles,"  says  Ruskin,  "  but  try  shortly 
to  mark  my  chief  purpose  in  the  book  by  them."*  What,  then,  is 
the  purpose  here  marked  by  calling  the  lectures  " T'he  Eagle's  Nest"? 
The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  lines  which  Ruskin  quotes  in  the 
second  lecture  from  Blake's  Book  of  TTiel: — 

"Doth  the  Eagle  know  what  is  in  the  pit. 
Or  wilt  thou  go  ask  the  Mole?" 

1  See  also  a  note  of  1881  in  Vol.  XI.  p.  187. 

^  Georgia  Richmond,  who  in  Ruskin's  early  days  at  Rome  had  been  shocked  by 
some  of  his  artistic  heresies  (see  Prceterita,  ii.  §§  36  seq,). 
3  Ariadne  FiarerUina,  §  27  (below,  p.  316). 
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**T1ie  glory  of  the  higher  creatures  is  in  ignorance  of  what  is  known 
to  the  lower.^  The  higher  the  creature,  the  nobler  are  its  conceptions 
in  range  and  dignity.  This  is  the  central  idea  of  the  book,  and  this 
the  main  purpose  expressed  in  the  title;  but  Ruskin,  as  was  his  wont, 
plays  around  his  chosen  title,  and  finds,  or  makes,  as  he  proceeds, 
many  sub-meanings  in  it.  Thus,  in  denouncing  the  prurience  of  mean 
curiosity,  he  asks  whether  science  is  to  be  eagle^ed  only  in  the  sense 
that  *^  wheresoever  the  carccue  is,  thither  shall  the  eagles  be  gathered 
together^?  ^  86).  He  exhorts  his  hearers  to  the  unselfish  wisdom,  of 
which  the  reward  is  ^  that  our  youth  is  renewed  like  the  eaglets  ^  (§  64). 
So,  again,  in  a  beautiful  and  often  quoted  passage,  he  describes  the 
recompense  of  modest  and  contented  knowledge  under  the  figure  of 
^^neHs  of  pleasant  thoughts  .  .  .  houses  built  without  hands  for  our 
souls  to  live  in^  (§  205).  And  so,  again,  he  traces  yet  another 
secondary  meaning  for  his  title  in  the  etymology  of  *^  debonnaire  ^ 
— ^'^out  of  a  good  eagle'*8  nest,^^  of  gentle  race,  that  is;  and  so,  once 
more,  ^to  preserve  your  eagles^  nests  is  to  be  a  great  nation,^  for  **it 
means  keeping  everything  that  is  noble;  mountains,  and  floods,  and 
forests,  and  the  glory  and  honour  of  them,  and  all  the  birds  that 
haunt  them.*** 

Though  the  title  of  the  book  may  thus  require  some  explanation 
from  other  passages  in  Ruskin^s  works,  the  lectures  themselves  are  more 
clearly  arranged  and  less  discursive  than  some  of  his  other  courses. 
They  were  written,  he  tells  us«  **  not  with  less  care,  but  with  less  pains, 
than  any  in  former  courses^  (Preface);  but  he  was  at  any  rate  at 
pains  to  make  the  order  of  the  argument  clear.  The  reader  may  find 
it  helpful  to  turn  at  the  outset  to  the  summary  of  Lectures  i.-v.  which 
Ruskin  gives  in  §  96  and  again  in  §  172.  Their  theme  is  general, 
^defining  the  manner  in  which  the  mental  tempers,  ascertained  by 
philosophy  to  be  evil  or  good,  retard  and  advance  the  parallel  studies 
of  science  and  art.""  Then  he  passes  in  the  next  three  lectures  to 
''the  literal  modes  in  which  the  virtues  of  art  are  connected  with  the 
principles  of  exact  science  ^—dealing  in  Lecture  vi.  (which  is  summarised 
in  §  122)  with  the  proposition  that  **  sight  is  a  distinctly  spiritual  x  ^ 
power**;  in  Lecture  vii.  (summed  in  §  148)  laying  down  that  art  is 
concerned  with  the  aspects,  not  the  materials,  of  inorganic  nature ;  and 
in  Lecture  viii.  (summed  in  §  149)  making  the  same  point  in  the  case 
of  organic  things.  But  though  art  has  no  concern  with  invy^ble  n^  -^ 
structure,  it  has   much  with  invisible  things  (§  178);   and  so  Ruskin 

1  Ariadne  FhrwHna,  §  27  (below,  p.  316).    And  to  in    Vai  dTAmo,  S  200,  he 
speaks  of  'Mebonnairete,  high  breeding,  'oat  of  good-nectednest/ " 
s  Fur9  dsvi^em,  Letter  76. 
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passes  at  the  end  of  the  book  to  illustrate  how  art  may  be  ennobled 
by  the  study  of  mythology  (Lecture  ix.),  and  of  the  national  history 
which  lies  embedded  in  heraldry  ^  (Lecture  x.). 

Many  of  the  maxims,  principles,  and  illustrations  which  occur  in 
^rhe  Ea^9  Nest  lie  very  near  the  centre  of  Ruskin^s  teaching.  The 
spiritual  essence  of  Sight  is  one  of  such  principles;  the  reader  will 
find  it  often  recurring  in  some  later  Oxford  lectures,  of  which  notes 
N^  are  given  in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume  (see  pp.  510,  512).  Agaiq, 
^^  You  will  never  love  art  well,  till  you  love  what  she  mirrors  better^; 
this,  he  says,  was  one  of  the  maxims  which  he  was  most  eager  for  his 
hearers  to  accept  (§  41).  Another  maxim,  that  **  anatomy  will  not 
help  us  to  draw  the  true  appearances  of  things  ^  (§  159),  is  character- 
istic of  Ruskin'*s  art- teaching ;  its  enunciation  was  *^  instantly  necessary,^ 
he  says,  ^Mn  explanation  of  the  system  adopted  for  the  direction  of 
my  Oxford  schools^  (Preface);  and  it  forms  a  connecting  link  between 
The  Relation  between  Michael  Angela  and  Tintoret  and  The  Eagle's  Nest. 
The  general  ideas  of  the  book  belong  also  to  Ruskin^s  central  and 
ultimate  beliefs.  It  has  been  said  of  him,  with  some  truth,  that  he  was 
^^intellectually  an  agnostic,  and  spiritually  a  mystic.*"'  In  this  book, 
as  in  many  other  places,  he  faces  the  intellectual  alternative:  the 
belief  of  men  in  the  existence  of  a  living  power  greater  than  their 
own  may,  he  admits,  be  the  result  of  imagination,  rather  than  of 
perception.'  But  he  bridges  the  chasm  by  an. appeal  to  experience: 
^^  every  formative  art  hitherto,  and  the  best  states  of  human  happiness 
and  order  have  depended  on  the  apprehension  of  the  mystery  [of  the 
Forming  Power],  which  is  certain,  and  of  its  personality,  which  is 
probable.'*'*  And  so  in  these  lectures  on  Art  and  Science  the  attitude 
of  the  spirit,  or  the  form  of  thought  ^^  which  makes  common-sense 
unselfish,  knowledge  unselfish,  art  unselfish,  and  wit  and  imagination 
unselfish^  (§  29),  is  throughout  regarded  as  an  emanation  from  the 
Divine  Wisdom.* 

The  text  of  The  Eagle's  Nest  was  never  altered,  and  there  is,  there- 
fore, nothing  to  be  said  under  this  head.  Of  the  numuscript^  a  few 
loose  sheets  are  at  Brantwood,  and  one  of  these  is  here  reproduced 
(pp.  180,  181).     Some  additional  matter  is  given  in  footnotes.     Thus, 

»  Compare  §  114,  p.  203. 

"  ''The  Sopbia  ot  Raskin.  What  was  it?  and  how  was  it  reached?"  by 
A.  S.  Modes,  in  St»  George^  vol.  iv.  p.  158. 

'  See  §  29  (below,  p.  143). 

*  Queen  of  the  Air,  §  89  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  378). 

^  Mrs.  Meynell  {John  Raskin,  1900,  p.  214),  and  again  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison 
{John  RuMn,  1902,  p.  127),  state  that  The  Eagle'e  NeH  was  ''a  book  which  Carlvle 
liked  best."  The  authority  for  the  statement  is  not  given  in  either  case.  Carlyle's 
letters  seem  rather  to  suggest  that  VtU  d^Arno  was  his  favourite  (see  Vol.  XXIII.). 
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a  passage,  intended  for  a  continuation  of  one  of  the  Oxford  Catalogues, 
illustrates  the  Preface  (see  p.  121  n.);  and  a  passage  introductory  of 
the  lecture  on  the  Halcyon  is  also  printed  (p.  S89  n.) :  this  was  written 
when  the  lecture  was  first  delivered  in  January  1872  ^*to  the  cannon- 
making  workmen^  at  Woolwich.^ 

"ARIADNE  FLORENTINA^ 

The  "Lectures  on  Wood  and  Metal  Engraving,^  which  come  next 
in  this  volume,  were  delivered  in  1872,  the  title  then  announced  for 
the  course  being  "  Sandro  Botticelli  and  the  Florentine  Schools  of  En- 
graving.*^ They  were  published  in  separate  parts  at  insular  intervab 
between  1873  and  1876  (see  Bibliographical  Note,  p.  298);  the  later 
lectures  were  rewritten  at  Assisi  in  1874,  after  Ruskin's  further  study 
in  that  year  of  Botticelli's  work  at  Rome.^  The  fragmentary  nature 
of  some  of  the  book  is  sufficiently  confessed  by  the  author  at  the 
beginning  of  Far$  Clavigera^  Letter  60:  "The  Appendix,^  he  says, 
"is  a  mass  of  loose  notes  which  need  a  very  sewing  machine  to 
bring  together — and  any  one  of  these  that  I  take  in  hand  leads  me 
into  ashamed  censorship  of  the  imperfection  of  all  I  have  been  able  to 
say  about  engraving.'"  llie  fact  is  that  on  this  subject,  as  on  nearly 
every  other  which  Ruskin  touched,  his  sayings  are  scattered.  With 
the  present  work  on  the  art  of  engraving  in  general,  the  reader  should 
connect  the  earlier  papers  entitled  Tlu  Cestu8  qf  Aglaia  (Vol.  XIX.) ; 
on  the  art  of  etching  he  should  refer  to  the  paper  on  "Mr.  Emert 
Greorge'^s  Etchings^  (VoL  XIV.);  while  for  some  remarks  on  mezzotint 
he  should  consult  Vol.  XIV.  p.  492.  ^^  Ariadne  Florentina  is  in  small 
part  a  scientific  treatise,  but  there  is  no  other  book  comparable  to 
it,"^  says  Professor  Norton,  "in  opening  the  more  recondite  sources 
of  interest  and  enjoyment  in  the  study  of  the  art  of  engraving,  and 
of  its  relations  to  the  other  arts.*"' 

The  first  title  given  to  the  course  indicates  what  was  perhaps  the 
original  impulse  in  the  lecturer'^s  mind.  He  had  come  back  from  Rome 
and  Florence  after  his  tour  of  1872  full,  as  we  have  seen,  of  Botticelli,^ 
and  this  course  took  the  work  of  that  artist,  together  with  Holbein'^s,  as 

>  See  in  a  later  Yolnme  the  letter  to  Profeesor  Norton  of  December  23,  1871. 

*  See  a  letter  to  Professor  Norton  of  June  21,  1874  (in  a  later  volame). 

'  Introduction  to  tbe  American  (''  Brantwood  ")  edition  of  Ariadne  FUfrmtma,  p.  riL 

*  Later  volumes  contain  farther  studies  of  him  ;  for  references  in  earlier  volumes, 
see  VoL  IV.  pp.  317,  365-366;  VoL  V.  p.  87;  Vol.  VIII.  pp.  W,  149;  VoL  XV. 
p.  345.  Pkter's  essay  on  Botticelli  had,  as  already  remarked  (VoL  IV.  p.  355  ».), 
preceded  Ruskin  in  calling  special  attention  to  that  painter.  Mr.  CoUingwood  states 
\l4fif  p*  298)  that  in  the  Ariadne  lectures,  as  delivered,  Ruskin  "quoted  with 
apprecwtioo  the  passMe  on  the  Venus  AnadTomeoe  from  Mr.  Fsts/s  Shtdim  im  the 
Renmi%mmc%  just  puUiMied.''    This  does  not  appear  in  the  leetues  as  paUished. 
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the  standards  of  engraving.  And  here  an  important  explanation  must 
be  made.  Raskin,  as  has  been  already  stated,  in  a  note  upon  Aratra 
Penteliciy  followed  Vasari  in  attributing  to  Botticelli  a  share  in  all 
the  engraved  plates  commonly  ascribed  to  Baldini.  Later  research, 
however,  has  rejected  this  theory  altogether.  Even  the  existence  of 
Baldini  is  held  to  be  uncertain ;  Botticelli'^s  share  in  any  of  the  plates 
ascribed  to  Baldini  is  not  generally  accepted;  and  the  plates,  formerly 
ascribed  to  him  collectively,  are  now  commonly  assorted  into  difierent 
schools  and  manners.  The  plates  of  which  in  this  book  Ruskin  speaks 
as  Botticelli^s  belong  to  four  different  series: — 

(1)  The  set  of  "Tarocchi  cards"  already  described,^  which  are  now 
sometimes  assigned  to  the  school  of  Ferrara.* 

{9)  A  set  of  plates  representing  the  Planets,  and  their  supposed  in- 
fluences on  human  character  and  destinies ;  these  are  of  the  Florentine 
school,  dated  earlier  than  1465.' 

(3)  A  set  of  plates  representing  the  Sibyls  (who  from  very  early  in 
the  Christian  era  were  imagined  to  have  been  half-inspired  prophetesses 
of  the  new  dispensation  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  Paganism);^  these 
engravings  are  also  of  the  Florentine  school,  dated  about  1 460-1  4p80. 

(4)  Commonly  associated  with  the  Sibyls  were  the  Prophets,  of 
whom  also  there  is  a  set  of  early  Florentine  engravings. 

To  the  first  of  these  sets,  belong  Plates  XXVII.,  XXVIII.  here; 
to  the  second.  Plates  XXVI.  and  XXIX. ;  to  the  third.  Plates  XXXI., 
XXXIII.,  and  XXXIV.;  and  to  the  fourth,  Plate  XXX.  An  acquisi- 
tion  which  Ruskin  made  at  the  time  when  he  was  preparing  the  lectures 
for  publication  confirmed  him  in  the  belief  of  Botticelli'^s  authorship. 
He  had  already  in  his  possession  impressions  of  the  plates  above  de- 
scribed, acquired  partly  at  the  suggestion  of  Bume-Jones.  The  same 
friend  now  brought  to  his  notice  a  book  of  drawings  which  was  in  the 
market,  and  in  which,  again,  Ruskin  thought  to  detect  Botticelli^s  hand. 
He  wrote  to  Bume-Jones  about  the  book  at  once: — 

''  2Uh  and  26M  Fe6.  [1873], 
''Brantwood,  CoNinoN. 
'*So  many  thanks  for  your  letter. 

''If  the  British  Museum  won't  buy  that  book,  1  will,  on  your 
farther  report  and  recommendation,  buy  it  myself,  but  1  don't  want 
to  do  it  unless  absolutely  necessary — 1  mean,  if  the  Museum  can  be 
got  to  buy  it. 

»  Vol.  XX.  p.  335. 

'  See  Mr.  Sianey  Colyin's  Introduction  to  the  Florentine  Picture  Chronicle,  p.  34  a. 

*  A  calendar  of  that  year  accompanies  a  set  of  them  in  the  British  Museum. 
Botticelli  was  bom  in  1447/or,  according  to  some,  in  1444. 

*  See  Ariadne  Fhrentina,  §  211  (below,  pp.  443-444). 
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**  How  maD J  drawings  are  tltere — Faduan,  uc,  Mantegna  ?  or  what 
like? 

"  I  never  thoaght  joa  and  I  should  ever  difler  ahoQtJigmre  drawing, 
till  that  great  achisoi  about  the  Orvieto  man  ^ — I  forget  his  name  (it's 
cold  to-daj,  and  my  brain  firoaen).     (PbUajoolo  also  I  can't  stand.) 

"But  I  will  trust  to  your  dealing  in  this  matter.  The  BakLinis 
I  got  (on  your  judgment  putly)  are  among  the  most  precious  things 
I  have,  and  these  Sibyls  make  my  mouth  water.  .  .  . 

"What,  think  you,  came  to  me  yesterday — Ash  Wednesday? 

''Yesterday,  at  mid-day,  came  to  me  from  Florence  two  of  the 
cornerstone  uprights  of  the  Font  that  Dante  broke,*  and  an  angel 
between  St  Marit  and  Luke  from  the  middle  of  it  The  two  uprights 
are  each  two  angels  kneeling  and  blowing  of  trumpets.  He  oouM 
have  broken  a  trumpet  or  wing  merely  by  leaning  against  them."' 

The  book  which  Ruskin  thereupon  bought  is  The  Fhrtnime  Picture 
Ckromckj  already  mentioned  (Vol.  XV.  p.  S80  n.).  He  refers  to  one 
of  the  drawings  in  §  187  of  Ariadne  Fhrentina ;  they  are  now  ascribed 
in  the  British  Museum  to  Maso  del  Fbiguerra,to  whom  Ruskin  makes 
a  reference  in  these  lectures.^ 

When  the  earlier  parts  of  Ariadne  fToftmtina  appeared  his  friends 
at  the  British  Museum  pointed  out  to  Ruskin  that  there  were  some 
impressions  of  his  fieivourite  plates  which  contained  the  light  and  shade 
which  he  supposed  to  be  absent  from  them  (§  846,  p.  4T7),  and  also 
that  his  ascription  of  them  all  to  Botticelli  was,  at  best,  exceedingly 
doubtful.  In  the  last  part,  therefore,  he  speaks  more  tentatively  on  the 
subject  (see  §  SIO,  p.  44S).  Ruskin,  it  should  be  said,  laid  no  daim 
to  what  the  Frendi  call  expertise.  *'My  readers,^  he  says,  *^may 
trust  me  to  tell  them  what  is  well  done  or  ill ;  but  by  whom,  is 
quite  a  separate  question  .  .  .  not  at  all  bearing  on  my  objects  in 
teaching.^*  And  so,  here,  he  says  in  the  Appendix,  ^whatever  is  said 
in  the  previous  pages  of  the  plates  chosen  for  example,  by  whomso- 
ever done,  is  absolutely  trustworthy'"  (p.  477).  For  "Botticelli'"  in 
the  text,  where  engravings  are  spoken  of,  the  reader  should  read  more 
cautiously  "Early  Italian  School."" 

The  title  "Ariadne  Florentina""  is,  as  befits  its  labyrinthine  allusion, 
one  of  the  least  obvious  in  meaning  among  Ruskin's  book-names.  It 
was  itself  an   afterthought,   not  appearing,  as  we   have  seen,   in   the 

'  SigQorelli.     For  incidental  references  to  him,  see  below,  pp.  435,  441. 

*  See  Ariadne  Flortntina,  §  67  (below,  p.  343).    The  frsgmenU  remain  at  Brant- 
»d. 

'  Reprinted  from  MemoriaU  qf  Edward  Bume^onei,  voL  ii.  pp.  21,  22. 
«  See  below,  p.  338. 

*  Marmnfi  m  Fhrenee,  §  140  (VoL  XXIII.). 
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notice  of  the  lectures,  which  also,  when  first  announced  for  publication, 
were  given  a  difierent  title — ^  Fadnora  Dierum  ^  (suggested  perhaps  by 
the  Works  and  Dat/Sj  "Epya  /cal  'HfiiptUj  of  Hesiod — one  of  Ruskin^s 
favourite  poets).  The  first  meaning  of  the  title  ultimately  adopted  is 
explained  in  the  text,  where  he  speaks  of  *^the  orders  of  decorative 
design,  which  are  especially  expressible  by  engraving,^  and  which  belong 
to  ^Hhe  instincts  for  the  arrangement  of  pure  line  in  labyrinthine  in- 
tricacy, through  which  the  grace  of  order  may  give  continual  clue.'" 
When,  therefore,  the  author  first  thought  of  the  title,  he  ^^  hoped  to 
have  justified  it  by  careful  analysis  of  the  methods  by  labyrinthine  orna- 
ment, made  sacred  by  Theseian  traditions  ^ — the  traditions  celebrated  by 
Callimachus,  among  other  authors,  in  his  reference  to  ^*the  intricacies 
of  the  winding  labyrinth.**^  This  part  of  the  subject  Ruskin  only 
glances  at  incidentally;^  and  his  title  must  therefore  be  taken  more 
generally  as  meaning  the  grace  of  the  early  school  of  Florence,  which 
gives  a  clue,  like  Ariadne^s,  to  lead  the  searcher  after  truth  through 
the  complicated  study  of  engraving.  But  moral  precepts  were  always 
present  in  Ruskin^s  mind  beside  artistic  analysis.  In  his  own  copy  of 
Jriadnef  he  noted  §  27  on  the  flyleaf  as  the  ^^  cream  of  the  book.*** 
The  section  so  noted  is  that  in  which  he  enforces  his  favourite  doctrines 
that  the  ^Midactic  and  intellectuaP  qualities  distinguish  the  higher 
from  the  lower  art;  that  like  is  known  only  of  like,  and  the  apprecia- 
tion of  noble  art  requires  some  answering  quality  in  the  observer; 
and,  further,  that  the  art-power  of  any  individual  is  in  large  measure 
inherited  from  his  race.*  With  these  thoughts  in  his  mind,  and  with 
his  intense  sympathy  for  the  work  and  teaching  of  Botticelli,  Ruskin^s 
treatise  became  in  large  part  a  discourse  on  lines  of  conduct,  no  less 
than  on  lines  engraved  upon  wood  or  steel,  and  ^^  Ariadne  Florentina^^ 
meant  to  him,  further,  the  clue  which  the  grace  and  order  and  faith 
of  the  Florentine  masters  may  be  made  to  afibrd  through  the  per- 
plexities and  pitfalls  of  the  labyrinth  of  life. 

The  text  of  Ariadne  calls  for  no  remark ;  the  book  was  never  revised 
by  Ruskin.  The  trouble  which  he  took  in  preparing  it  for  the  press 
is  noted  by  himself  (§  44  n.).  The  manuscript  of  the  book  is  unknown 
to  the  editors;  but  Mr.  Wedderburn  possesses  (given  to  him  by 
Ruskin)  the  first  proof  of  Lecture  vi. :  this  shows  the  author^s  usual 
care  in  revision. 

^  See  §  221  (p.  451) ;  and  compare  what  he  says  elsewhere  of  the  quality  of 
voiKiXla  in  art^  and  of  Daedalus^  the  mythical  builder  of  the  Cretan  labyrinth 
(Vol.  XX.  pp.  349,  352).     See  also  Fori  Clavigera,  Letter  23. 

'  This  is  the  point  of  Ruskin's  dwelling  in  §  27  on  the  meaning  of  ''de-bonne- 
aire  "  as  ''  out  of  a  good  eagle's  nest "  (compare  p.  xxxv.,  above). 
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READINGS  IN  REYNOLDS  AND  «< MODERN  PAINTERS'* 

Tlie  lectures  and  notes  for  lectures,  given  in  the  Appendix,  carry 
OS  forward  somewhat  bejond  the  chronological  order.  The  kctores 
were  deliirered  in  1875  and  1877,  some  of  earlier  date  being,  for  ocm- 
▼eoieiioe  of  topical  arrangement,  reserred  for  later  Tolames.^  Hie  two 
ouuim  here  included  were,  as  will  be  seen,  largely  extempore,  and  to 
tiiem  applies  the  general  aooomit  of  such  discourses  givoi  in  an  earlier 
Introduction  (VoL  XX.  pp.  xxiii.  stq.). 

Hie  *«Stiidies  in  the  Ductmnes  of  Sir  Joshoa  Reynolds*  (Appen- 
dix L)  contain  moch  that  is  felidtoos  and  jost  in  rq;ard  to  their 
professed  sabject;  bat  the  Discourwts  formed  in  Curt  little  more  than 
a  starting-point  for  the  lectorer^'s  excursions  in  many  and  varioas  direc- 
tions. 1%^  lectures  were  less  formal  and  less  jvepared  than  any  others 
of  his  Oxford  series,  and  the  free  and  easy  manner  which  he  adopted 
in  them  occasionally  verged  on  the  grotesque.  ^  In  the  decorous  atmos- 
phere of  a  University  lecture-room,"*  writes  the  Dean  of  Durham,  ^'the 
strangest  things  befell ;  for  exampk,  in  a  splendid  passage  on  the  Ptalms 
of  David  he  was  reminded  of  an  anthem  by  Mendd&sohn,  lately  rendered 
in  <Hie  of  the  CoU^e  chapels,  in  which  the  solemn  dignity  of  the  Psalms 
was  lowered  by  the  frivolous  prettiness  of  the  music  It  was,  *Oh! 
for  the  wings"  etc,  that  he  had  heard  with  di^ust,  and  he  sudd^y 
began  to  dance  and  redte,  with  the  strailgest  flappings  of  his  M.A. 
gown,  and  the  oddest  look  on  his  excited  face.  Tlie  Oxfiurd  musi- 
cians were  furious,  though  indeed  his  criticism  was  just  enough."** 

The  notes  are  here  printed  firom  the  author"s  MSS.  at  Brantwood. 

The  ** Readings  in  Modem  PamUn^  (Appendix  U.)  were  among  the 
moat  successful  which  Ruskin  delivered  in  Oxford.  He  attached  great 
importance  to  them  himself,  and  his  audience  heard  him  gladly.  Hiey 
were  in  part  autobiographical;  the  readings  from  his  own  magmtm 
opus  were  magnificently  rendered ;  the  lectures  were  the  occasion  of  his 
description  of  the  St.  Ursula  pictures  by  Carpacdo,  which  have  since 
become  so  well  known ;  and  he  put  into  this  course  much  of  his  most 
earnest  and  most  definitely  Christian  exhortations.     At  the  first  lecture 

1  Vol  dArfM  (1873)  and  The  jBMetie  and  Matkemaik  SckooU  ^  Florence  (1874) 
are  in  VoL  XXIII.^  with  otber  Florentine  matter;  the  lectares  on  Birds  (1873) 
and  Mountains  (1874)  were  partly  incorporated  in  Love'e  Meinie  (Vol.  XXV.)  ana 
Deucalion  (VoL  XXVI.)  respectively. 

'  BuMn  in  Oxferd  and  Oiher  Studiee,  by  G.  W,  Kitchin,  p.  41.  A  similar  ao- 
coont  of  the  incident  is  given  in  ''Raskin  as  an  Oxford  Lectarer,"  by  James 
Manning  Bmoe^  in  The  Century  Magajrine,  February  18d8,  p.  6d3.  The  passage  in 
the  leetnre  will  be  found  below,  p.  4^. 

xxn.  d 
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of  the  course  he  had  distinguished  visitors,  to  his  no  small  embarrass- 
ment, as  he  describes  to  Mrs.  Arthur  Severn: — 

"C.    C.   C,    OXFOBD, 

''7th  Nov.,  77. 

''.  .  .  I've  never  had  such  a  terrible  time.  ...  I  tumbled  into 
the  last  day  of  the  University  Commission,  and  instead  of  only 
Acland  in  my  little  private  ante-lecture-room,  there  was  Lord  Selbome 
waiting  for  me,  all  by  himself,  and  I  had  to  take  him  in  to  the 
lecture,  and  couldn't  get  him  in !  nor  myself  neither  at  first,  for  the 
room  was  crammed,  and  the  crowd  in  actual  corridor  as  at  door  of 
a  theatre ;  and  poor  Eleanor  and  Mr.  Fumeaux  didn't  get  in,  I  believe, 
for  I  had  to  think  of  everything  at  once ;  and  Mrs.  Acland  couldn't 
get  in  herself,  but  begged  me  to  take  in  somebody  else  instead  of 
her ;  and  Mrs.  Liddell  and  Alice  couldn't  get  into  Wonderland  a  bit,^ 
nor  the  Dean  neither.  .  .  .  But  at  last  I  got  Selbome  into  his  place, 
and  then  had  to  invoke  Mr.  Macdonald  from  afar,  and  I  was  frightened, 
dreadfully,  for  I  had  never  thought  of  a  word  I  was  going  to 
say  till  the  day  before,  and  had  scrawled  it  too  small,  and  couldn't 
read,  for  it  was  a  dark  day  and  I  had  no  spectacles. 

''But  I  began  clearly,  and  got  them  interested,  and  the  lecture 
was  as  good,  I  think,  as  I  ever  gave,  and  the  audience  all  as  quiet 
as  mice  to  hear.  I  got  some  bits  read  at  last,  and  it  was  all  right ; 
only  then  I  had  to  go  all  over  my  schools  with  Lord  Selbome  and 
the  Commissioners  and  say,  at  a  shot,  what  I  wanted  done,  and  I 
didn't  know  a  bit  what  the  Dean  wanted  me  to  say,  nor  Acland, 
and  they  both  beside  me,  and  it  was  terrible;  and  I  didn't  sleep, 
and  got  up  at  two  in  the  morning,  and  arranged  drawers  till  four." 

The  course  as  a  whole  was  equally  successful,  and  the  last  lecture  as 
crowded  as  any  of  them.  ^^  Finished  the  most  important  course  I  have 
ever  yet  given  in  Oxford,**  he  wrote  in  his  diary  (December  2,  18T7), 
^^  and  I  am  fairly  cheerful  in  sense  of  remaining  power  for  great  tasks, 
if  I  am  worthy  of  doing  them ;  the  spirit  willing  enough,  and  the  rest 
weak."*  "I  gave  yesterday,**  he  wrote  on  the  same  day  to  his  dear 
friend.  Miss  Susan  Beever, "  the  twelfth  and  last  of  my  course  of 
lectures  this  term,  to  a  room  crowded  by  six  hundred  people,  two- 
thirds  members  of  the  University,  and  with  its  door  wedged  open  by 
those  who  could  not  get  in ;  thds  interest  of  theirs  being  granted  to 
me,  I  doubt  not,  because  for  the  first  time  in  Oxford  I  have  been  able 
to  speak  to  them  boldly  of  immortal  life.  I  intended  when  I  began 
the  course  only  to  have  read  Modem  Painters  to  them;  but  when  I 
began,  some  of  your  favourite  bits  interested  the  men  so  much,  and 
brought   so   much  larger  a  proportion   of  undergraduates  than   usual, 

1  Miss  Alice  Liddell  (Mrs.  Hargn^aves),  for  whom  ''Lewis  Carroll"  wrote  AUc$ 
in   Wonderland,    Eleanor  (Mrs.  Fumeaux)  is  Mr.  Arthur  Severn's  twin-sister. 
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that  I  took  pains  to  reinforce  and  press  them  home;  and  people  say 
I  have  never  given  so  useful  a  course  yet.^^ 

The  last  lecture  of  the  course  was  published  by  Ruskin  in  the  follow- 
ing  month  in  the  NmeieerUk  Cetduryy  and  is  here  reprinted.  The  notes 
of  the  other  lectures  are  printed  firom  the  author^s  MS.  at  Brantwood. 

The  Uhu^raHom  in  this  volume,  while  including  all  that  have 
appeared  in  previous  editions  of  the  several  books,  comprise  also  many 
which  are  new,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  contribute  to  the  better  enjoy- 
ment of  the  text. 

The  franHtpkce  is  a  reduction,  by  photogravure,  of  a  sketch  by  Grains- 
borough,  which  is  at  Brantwood,  and  which  Ruskin  accounted  one  of 
his  principal  treasures.     It  is  referred  to  several  times  in  this  volume.* 

The  illustrations  in  Ltdures  on  Landscape  are  reduced'  from  the 
edition  of  1897  in  imperial  quarto.  That  edition  contained,  however, 
five  plates  which  do  not  i^pear  in  this  volume.  Of  these,  four  have 
been  given  in  previous  volumes;^  and  one  is  reserved  for  what,  in  a 
complete  edition  of  Ruskin'^s  Works,  is  its  more  appropriate  place.* 
One  additional  plate  (VIII.)  is  introduced — a  photogravure  of  studies 
by  Ruskin  of  a  Greek  terra-cotta;  this  also  is  referred  to  several 
times  in  his  notes  and  lectures.®  The  chromo-lithographs  of  Turner's 
^ Dudley^  and  ^ Flint ^  are  made,  as  in  the  earlier  edition,  not  from 
the  originals,  but  from  copies  by  Mr.  Arthur  Severn.  Though  the 
scale  is  in  this  volume  reduced,  a  comparison  will  show,  the  editors 
believe,  that  the  results  are  by  no  means  inferior. 

The  illustrations  in  7^  Eagle's  Nest  are  all  new,  being  taken  fit>m 
examples  in  the  Ruskin  Art  Collection  at  Oxford.  An  engraving  of 
the  '<  Daughter  of  Roberto  Strozzi  (XIX.)  is  No.  4S  in  the  Standard 
Series;  our  reproduction,  however,  is  made  from  a  photograph  of  the 
original  picture,  now  in  the  Berlin  Grallery.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
text  (p.  S28),  and  is  of  peculiar  interest  as  the  only  portrait  of  a  child 
by  Titian  which  we  possess.  ^Were  I  a  painter,  I  should  be  in 
despair,^  exclaimed  tl^  painter's  friend  Aretino,  in  a  letter  dated 
July  6,  154S ;  ^^  it  deserves  the  first  place  among  all  pictures  that  have 
ever  been  painted,  and  all  that  may  be  produced  in  the  future.^  But 
Aretino  wrote  before  the  time  of  Reynolds.  ^^  Much  more  delightfiil  "* 
in  Rnskin*s  eyes  is  the  picture  at  Windsor  of  the  little  Princess 
Matilda  with  her  Skye  terrier.     Ruskin  placed  a  mezzotint  of  it  in  his 

^  HariuM  Inehuus  (reprinted  in  a  later  yolume  of  the  edition). 

'  See  below,  po.  393,  396,  481. 

'  Except  the  plate  of  Turner's  "  Swans,"  which  is  given  in  the  same  siae. 

*  For  particnlan,  see  the  Bibliographical  Note,  p.  6. 

*  See  below,  p.  60  n. 

*  See  VoL  XX.  p.  406;  VoL  XXL  p.  180;  and,  in  this  Tolome,  p.  60. 
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Rodimeiitary  Serict  (No.  1S5);  our  plate  (XX.)  ii,  a|{iiii»  nuide  ftmn 
a  photograph  of  the  original  pieture. 

The  next  two  plates  are  ezamplee  of  Rotkin^s  drawings  of  birds.  The 
eagle's  head  is  No.  168  in  the  Edacational  Series  (see  Vol.  XXI.  p.  88); 
and  the  kingfisher,  Na  SOI  in  the  Rudimentary  (iNdL,  p.  tST).  Tbe 
present  study  was  made  **with  dominant  reference  to  colour^;  another 
study  ^  with  dominant  reference  to  shade  ^  is  Plate  LVm.  in  Vol.  XXL 

The  plate  of  *<The  Twelve  Heraldic  Ordinaries^  (XXIIL)  is  hen 
reduced  from  an  engraving  made  by  Mr.  Allen  for  the  '*  Oxford  Art 
School  Series^  (VoU  XXI.  p.  314). 

The  illustrations  in  Ariadne  Fhrmtina  bdude  all  those  which  have 
previously  appeared  in  that  volume,  except  that  one  of  the  original 
illustrations  has  already  been  given  in  an  improved  form  in  Vol.  XX* 
(see  bebw,  p.  406  n.),  and  three  new  plates  are  added.  Some  explana- 
tions about  Ruskin^s  illustrations  have  already  been  given  (p.  xxxviii.); 
it  must  here  be  added  that  the  autolypes  of  early  Italian  prints  given 
by  him  were  not  altogether  satisfactory  representations  of  the  originals. 
In  one  case  Ruskin  himself  substituted  in  the  second  edition  a  better 
reproduction  than  had  appeared  in  the  first  (see  Bibliographical  Note^ 
p.  297).  For  this  edition  photogravures  have  in  all  cases  been  made 
from  fine  impressions  of  the  plates  in  the  British  Museum;  the  en- 
gravings, hitherto  reduced,  are  now  given  of  their  full  sixe.  Theee 
remarks  apply  to  Plates  XXVL-XXXL,  XXXIU.,  and  XXXIV. 
The  woodcut,  and  the  two  enlargements  from  woodcuts,  by  Bewick 
(Plate  XXV.),  have  hitherto  been  given  by  autotype  process;  they 
have  now  been  facsimiled  on  wood  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Uhlrich.  Michael 
Angelo^s  Sibyl  (XXXII.)  is  represented  by  photogravure  from  a  photo- 
graph of  the  original.  The  engraving  by  Albert  Diirer  (XXXV.)  is 
reproduced  from  a  fine  impression  of  the  plate  in  the  British  Museum. 

Of  the  three  additional  plates,  the  first  is  of  **  Debonnairet^  ^ 
(XXIV.).  It  is  a  photogravure  made,  by  kind  permission  of  the  Uni- 
versity authorities,  from  the  drawing  in  the  Douce  Collection  at  Oxford. 
Particulars  are  given  below  the  text  (p.  814  n.);  this  figure  from  the 
now  destroyed  Painted  Chamber  at  Westminster  will,  as  now  repro- 
duced, enable  the  reader  the  better  to  follow  Ruskin^s  long  discussion 
of  it.  The  other  plates,  showing  respectively  Holbein'^s  ^*  Erasmus 
(XXXVI.)  and  Diirer's.  (XXXVIL),  are  similarly  introduced  to  add 
interest  to  Ruskin^s  analysis  of  the  two  works.  The  *^ Holbein^  is 
from  a  photograph  of  the  original  picture  in  the  Louvre;  the  Diirer, 
from  an  impression  of  the  plate  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  woodcuts  from  Holbein  (Figs.  4,  5,  8,  and  9)  are  printed,  as  in 
previous  editions  of  Ariadne^  from  the  facsimiles  by  Arthur  Burgess. 

E.  T.  C. 
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[BibMographieal  NaU.—Thme  lectures  on  Landscape  were  delivered  in  the 
Theatre  of  the  Moseam  of  Oxford  in  Lent  Term,  1871,  on  the  following 
dates :  I.  Thuredaj,  January  26 ;  II.  Thnndaj,  February  9 ;  IIL  Thursday, 
February  23.  To  the  announcement  of  the  lectures  in  the  Unkteniisf 
OaxetU  (January  20,  1871)  was  added  an  intimation  that  ''The  Professor 
desires  also  to  see  Members  of  the  University  who  wish  to  study  with  him 
in  the  University  Galleries,  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays,  between  Two  and 
Three  o'clock,  commencing  on  Saturday  the  28th  inst" 

The  lectures  were  reported  in  the  Atherutum  of  February  4,  February  18, 
and  Al^rch  4,  1871,  under  the  following  titles  (none  being  announced  by 
the  lecturer):  I.  ''The  Aim  and  Study  of  Landscape";  IL  "The  Relation 
of  Light  and  Shade  to  Colour  in  Landscape";  IIL  "The  Greek  and 
Gothic  Schools." 

These  reports  were  reprinted  in  IjfdratU,  vol.  iii.,  March  1802,  pp.  248- 
254,  and  thence  in  the  privately-issued  Rmkiniana^  part  iL,  1892,  pp.  218- 
224. 

Twenty-six  years  after  their  delivery  the  lectures  were  printed  from 
the  author's  MS.  in  a  volume,  which  had  the  title-page  as  shown  on  the 
preceding  leaf. 

Imperial  4to,  pp.  84.  Two  blank  pages ;  Half-title,  p.  8 ;  Title-page, 
p.  5,  with  the  publisher's  imprint ;  at  the  foot  of  the  reverse :  "  Printed 
by  Ballantyne,  Hanson  ft  Ca  |  At  the  Ballantyne  Press."  On  p.  7  was 
the  following: — 

PREFATORY  NOTE 

*'  Thbsi  Leotoret  on  Landsoapo  w«rs  givmi  at  Oxford  on  January  S(U  Fefarnarv  9, 
and  Febmary  83,  1871.  They  wore  not  pnblio  Leotoree  like  Profeeior  Rnskin't  other 
ooorMt,  but  addrened  only  to  nndergiaaaates  who  had  joined  hi«  oIsm.  They  were 
illuftrated  by  pictures  from  hi«  ooUeotion,  of  which  aeversl  are  here  reprodnoed,  and 
by  others  whieh  may  be  seen  in  the  Oxford  Univenity  Galleries  or  in  the  RnakiB 
Drawing  School. 

»'W.  O.  c- 

Contents  (here  p.  9),  p.  9  (including  "Index'*);  List  of  Pktes,  p.  11 ; 
Text  of  the  lectures  (with  separate  fly-title  to  each),  pp.  18-77;  Index, 
pp.  79-64  (printer's  imprint  repeated  at  the  foot). 

Though  dated  1897,  the  volume  was  not  issued  till  February  4,  1888; 
in  green  buckram,  with  gilt  top,  lettered  across  the  back,  "Lectures  |  on 
I  Luid-  I  Scape  |  John  |  Ruskin  |  George  Allen";  and  on  the  front  oovoTi 
'* Lectures  |  on  |  Landscape  |  John  Ruskin"  |  embossed  on  a  gold  paneL 
1000  copies.  Price  42s.  (reduced  in  July  1900  to  dOs.),  the  edition  in  this 
form  being  still  current.  The  plates  are  also  sold  separately  without  the 
text  (26s.  the  set,  or  Ss.  singly).  There  were  also  160  special  copies  on 
unbleached  Arnold  hand-made  paper,  with  India  proofii  of  the  plates,  and 

1  A  misprint  for  January  9S. 
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l^Bih  in  half-yellam ;  price  848.    In  these  ipedal  copies  the  •wmnt'  beaks 
.dn.lPIate  VII.  were  (as  in  this  Yolume)  touched  bj  hand  with  colour. 
/'-•The  ''List  of  Plates"  (p.  11)  was  as  follows,  an  additional  column  being^ 

fiere  added  by  way  of  collation  with  this  edition  : — 


TofaMpoff* 
16 


y«raTios  in  Bepoae,  after  Tomer 

VesuTlus  in  Bniption,  after  Tomer 

flasrboroogh.  after  Tomer   . 

J^gglestoa  Aobey,  after  Tomer  . 

St.  Gothard,  after  Tomer    . 

Blair  Athd  {Liber  Studiorum),  after  Tdmer 

Onelta  Boek  in  Glenfinlae,  after  John  Roakin    . 

Dnaableoe  (Liber  Stuiionim),  after  Tomer 

SwaDB,  after  Tomer 

nttppo  LippTe  "ICadonna**  .... 
Reynoldt't  ^*  Lady  with  the  Bfoooh  '\  .  . 
Diagon  from  Tomer't  "Qarden  of  the   Hee- 

peridee*' (''Qoiyi  Trovammo") 
LsBOMape  in  Raphael's  *' Holy  Famfly"    . 

Dudley,  after  Tomer 71 

Flint  GMtle.  after  Tomer 71 

"Piyohe  reoelTed  into  Hearen,"  after  Sir  E. 

Borae-Jonee 72 

"Aeeaeos   and   Hesperie"   {Liher   J^wUortm), 

after  Tomer 78 

'*Procr!i    and    Cephaloa"    {Liber    Studiorum), 

after  Tomer 

Tomer't  Etobing  of  *'Procria  and  Cephalos" 
The  Watermill  [Liber  Studiorum),  after  Tomer 
Orand     Chortreose    {Liber    Studiorum)^    after 

Tomer 

L'AigoiUette,  after  Tomer 


16 
17 
19 
27 
9d 
39 

as 

50 
58 
60 


71 


78 
74 

74 


76 
76 


IntkieBdUim 
Plate  L 
PUtoll. 

VoL  Xrn.  Plato  XIL 
Plato  UL 
Plato  IV. 
PUto  V. 

Vol.  XIL  PISto  L 
Plato  VL 

PUto  vn. 

Jbrt  Clmvioem, 
Plato  IX. 

Vol.  vn.  Plato  7a 
Vol.  V.  Plato  U. 
Plato  X. 
PUto  XI. 

PUto  XII. 

Plato  XUI. 

PUto  XIV. 
Plato  XV. 
PUto  XVL 

PUto  XVII. 
PUto  XVIIL 


WOODCUTS  IN  THB  TEXT 

Snail  Shell On  page    26 

Lancet  Window  at  Domblane      .        .        „  40 

NoTi.— The  PhotograTorea  from  Liber  Stndiorwm 
■hould  be  leen  with  the  light  falling  from  the  left 
hand,  In  order  to  set  the  tme  etteci  td  the  raieed 
ontline  la  the  orlglnali. 


Vol  XII.  PUto  rv. 


In  this  edition  it  has  been  neoessary  to  reduce  all  the  plates,  except 

that  of  "Swans,  after  Turner." 


VaruB  Leetionee, — ^The  edition  of  18d7  was  printed  firom  a  hir  copy  of 
the  MS.  which  was  made  in  1871  by  the  author's  servant,  Crawley,  and 
revised  by  Ruskin  himself  in  that  year  (see  aboye.  Introduction,  p.  zxx.). 
Some  differences,  however,  crept  into  the  print.  The  following  U  a  lUt 
of  the  variations: — 

§  7,  line  8,  the  1897  edition  reads  "subjecto,"  but  Ruskin  wrote 
''subject" ;  line  16, 1897  edition  reads  *' ,  .  ,  have  humanity  in  you  enough 
in  you  to  interpret  .  .  .  ,"  following  the  MS.,  but  Ruskin  in  inderting 
the  second  'Mn  you"  forgot  to  strike  out  the  first 

§  8,  line  2,  ''The"  in  1897  edition  is  here  corrected  from  the  MS.  to 
«'  Ita." 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTE 

§  11,  line  18,  1897  edition  reads  ''he  gets  tired";  the  draft  MS.  has 
''one  gets  tired/'  which  seems  hetter  to  express  the  author's  meaning,  as 
shown  earlier  in  the  section,  namely,  that  in  such  detail  the  ordinary 
painter  gets  tired. 

§  14,  line  8,  1897  edition,  following  Crawley's  copy,  reads  "  satiated," 
but  "vitiated"  in  the  authoi^s  own  draft  seems  the  right  word. 

§  80,  line  79  for  a  passage  which  dropped  oat  in  the  1897  edition,  see 
p.  32  n. 

§  81,  line  5,  "bkck"  in  the  1897  edition,  but  "bluee"  in  the  MS., 
which  is  the  right  word  (see  p.  25),  and  is  therefore  here  followed ;  line  8, 
1897  edition,  following  Crawley's  copy,  reads  "  these,"  but  Raskin  corrected 
the  word  to  "their." 

§  42,  line  9,  "simply"  in  the  1897  edition,  but  "only"  in  the  MS. ; 
line  16,  "of"  is  now  inserted  by  the  editors. 

§  62,  line  6,  1897  edition  alters  "this"  to  "the";  "this"  shows  that 
Raskin  exhibited  the  example  at  the  lecture. 

§  00,  line  12,  the  1897  edition  reads  "dressed  neither,"  but  Raskin 
wrote  "neither  dressed." 

§  62,  lines  14  and  15,  in  the  1897  edition  :  " .  .  .  oppose  Gothic  passion 
to  Greek  temperance ;  yet  Gothic  rigidity,  ffrd^it  of  ffforoj-it,  to  Greek  action 
and  Affvtfep^"  It  is  so  written  in  Crawley's  copy,  but  the  reading  does  not 
make  sense.  A  parallel  passage  in  Vai  itAmo  (see  below,  p.  50  ».)  clearly 
shows  that  the  correct  reading  is  the  one  now  adopted  in  the  text 

§  64,  last  lines,  the  author's  text  is  here  restored  from  the  MS., 
the  1897  edition  reading  "...  against  Gothic  lucidity  of  colour  and  acute- 
ness  of  angle;  and  Greek  simplicity  and  cold  veracity  against  Gothic 
rapture  of  trusted  vision." 

§  69,  line  22,  the  1897  edition  omits  "firmness  and." 

§  86,  line  5,  the  1897  edition  reads  "This"  in  place  of  "this— and 
that" 

§  87,  line  7,  for  a  passage  omitted  in  the  1897  edition,  see  p.  62  n. 

§  91,  line  13,  here  the  1897  edition  reads  "displaying"  instead  of 
"defining,"  which  is  the  word  in  the  MS. 

§  93,  line  15,  "Hesperia"  is  here  corrected  to  "Hesperie";  line  13, 
for  Ruskin's  word  "subjects,"  the  1897  edition  reads  "landscapes." 

§  96,  line  22,  the  word  "clumsy"  before  "country  boys"  was  omitted 
in  the  1897  edition.] 
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LECTURES   ON   LANDSCAPE 

LECTURE  I^ 

OUTLINE 

In  my  inaugural  lecture,'  I  stated  that  while  holding  this 
professorship  I  should  direct  you,  in  your  practical  exer- 
cises, chiefly  to  natural  history  and  landscape.  And  hav- 
ing in  the  course  of  the  past  year  laid  the  foundational 
elements  of  art  sufficiently  before  you,  I  will  invite 
you,  now,  to  enter  on  real  work  with  me;  and  accordingly 
I  propose  during  this  and  the  following  term  to  give 
you  what  practical  leading  I  can  in  elementary  study  of 

^  [Delivered  on  January  26,  1871.  Among  Ruskin's  MSS.  it  a  sheet  labelled 
"lat,  I  believe,  of  Lectures  on  Landscape."  It  contains  the  following  introductory 
renuurln^  not  printed  in  the  edition  of  1897 : — 

''I  am  sure,  gentlemen,  that  you  feel  I  must  have  had  strict  reasons 
for  a  proceeding  so  painful  to  myself  as  the  refusal  to-day  of  the  honour 
hitherto  done  us  by  the  presence  of  ladies.  I  did  so  because  I  felt  it  to  be 
absolutely  necessary  that  you  should  understand  the  work  you  are  now  to 
be  invited  to  enter  upon  as  being  integrally  a  part  of  your  University 
studies^  and  as  requiring  for  success  in  it^  application  as  severe  and  accurate 
as  those  branches  of  them  which  you  take  into  the  schools. 

'^  You  were  particularly  likely  to  mistake  the  character  of  the  present 
course,  because  landscape  sketching  has  been  always  thought  of  as  an 
amusement.  I  hope  that  1  shall  not  entirely  reverse  that  impression^  and 
make  you  think  it  altogether  dull;  but  assuredly  you  will  not  only  get 
pleasure  from  it,  as  I  must  direct  your  practice  by  severe  work,  such  as  I 
should  have  no  hope  of  inducing  even  the  most  earnest  women  to  undertake. 
And  besides  this,  it  is  necessary  that  if  I  allow  m3rself  in  any  expression 
which  yon  may  consider  speculative  or  sentimental,  you  should  know  that 
it  is  not  intended  to  please  a  girl  audience,  but  is  spoken  in  full  trust  that 
such  degrees  of  imagination  or  of  passion  as  I  may  appeal  to  are  indeed 
commonly  in  the  hearts  of  English  gentlemen  in  their  youth.  1  had  other 
more  directly  practical  reasons  also.  It  is  impossible  to  show  examples 
properly  to  a  large  audience;  and  I  want  now  to  make  my  lectures  less 
formal ;  and  to  be  relieved  from  the  sense  that  I  must  always  say  something, 
if  I  can,  worth  hearing,  since  so  many  people  have  come  to  hear  it  If  I 
can  say,  during  the  hour,  what  will  be  permanently  useful  to  one  or  two 
of  you,  I  shall  do  my  duty  much  better  than  by  saying  what  is  only  interest- 
ing at  the  time  to  many.'*] 
«  [LedureM  on  Art,  1870,  §  23  (Vol  XX.  p.  36).] 
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landscape,  and  of  a  branch  of  natural  histoiy  which  will 
form  a  kind  of  centre  for  all  the  rest — Ichthyology.* 

In  the  outset  I  must  shortly  state  to  you  the  position 
which  landscape  painting  and  animal  painting  hold  towards 
the  higher  branches  of  art. 

2.  Landscape  painting  is  the  thoughtful  and  passion- 
ate representation  of  the  physical  conditions  appointed  for 
human  existence.'  It  imitates  the  aspects,  and  records  the 
phenomena,  of  the  visible  things  which  are  dangerous  or 
beneficial  to  men;  and  displays  the  human  methods  of 
dealing  with  these,  and  of  enjopng  them  or  suffering  from 
them,  which  are  either  exemplary  or  deserving  of  S3nnpa- 
thetic  contemplation.  Animal  painting  investigates  the  laws 
of  greater  and  less  nobility  of  character  in  organic  form,  as 
comparative  anatomy  examines  those  of  greater  and  less  de- 
velopment in  organic  structure ;  and  the  function  of  animal 
painting  is  to  bring  into  notice  the  minor  and  unthought- 
of  conditions  of  power  or  beauty,  as  that  of  ph3rsiology  is 
to  ascertain  the  minor  conditions  of  adaptation. 

8.  Questions  as  to  'the  purpose  of  arrangements  or  the 
use  of  the  organs  of  an  animal  are,  however,  no  less  within 
the  province  of  the  painter  than  of  the  physiologist,  and 
are  indeed  more  likely  to  commend  themselves  to  you 
through  drawing  than  dissection.  For  as  you  dissect  an 
animal  you  generally  assume  its  form  to  be  necessary,  and 
only  examine  how  it  is  constructed;  but  in  drawing  the 
outer  form  itself  attentively  you  are  led  necessarily  to  con- 
sider the  mode  of  life  for  which  it  is  disposed,  and  therefore 
to  be  struck  by  any  awkwardness  or  apparent  uselessness 
in  its  parts.  After  sketching  one  day  several  heads  of  birds 
it  became  a  vital  matter  of  interest  to  me  to  know  the 

^  [For  Ruskin's  intention  in  this  matter^  see  the  Introduction,  above,  pp.  zzr.- 
xxvi.  In  the  MS.  book  which  contains  the  first  draft  of  the  Lectures  on  Landscape 
there  are  several  pages  of  notes  on  fishes — classifjring  and  discussing  various  orders 
in  accordance  with  differences  of  form  and  colour,  and  containing  references  to 
plates  in  Cuvier's  Natural  History,  from  which  Ruskin's  points  were  to  be  illustrated. 
Compare  also  Vol.  XX.  pp.  106-197.] 

<  [Compare  Modem  Painters,  vol.  v.  pt  ix.  ch.  i.  §  4  (Vol.  VIL  p.  266);  and 
Laws  of  F^iole,  ch.  viii.  §  16  (Vol.  XV.  p.  438).] 
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use  of  the  bony  process  on  the  head  of  the  hombill;  but 
on  asking  a  great  physiologist,  I  found  that  it  appeared 
to  him  an  absurd  question,  and  was  certainly  an  unanswer- 
able one. 

4.  I  have  limited,  you  have  just  heard,  landscape  paint- 
ing to  the  representation  of  phenomena  relating  to  human 
life.  You  will  scarcely  be  disposed  to  admit  the  propriety 
of  such  a  limitation;  and  you  will  still  less  be  likely  to 
conceive  its  necessary  strictness  and  severity,  unless  I  con- 
vince you  of  it  by  somewhat  detailed  examples. 

Here  are  two  landscapes  by  Turner  in  his  greatest  time 
— Vesuvius  in  repose,  Vesuvius  in  eruption.^ 

One  is  a  beautiful  harmony  of  cool  colour;  and  the 
other  of  hot,  and  they  are  both  exquisitely  designed  in 
ornamental  lines.  But  they  are  not  painted  for  those 
qualities.  They  are  painted  because  the  state  of  the  scene 
in  one  case  is  full  of  delight  to  men;  and  in  the  other,  of 
pain  and  danger.  And  it  is  not  Turner's  object  at  all  to 
exhibit  or  illustrate  natural  phenomena,  however  interest- 
ing in  themselves.  He  does  not  want  to  paint  blue  mist 
in  order  to  teach  you  the  nature  of  evaporation;  nor  this 
lava  stream,  to  explain  to  you  the  operation  of  gravity  on 
ponderous  and  viscous  materials.  He  paints  the  blue  mist, 
because  it  brings  life  and  joy  to  men,  and  the  lava  stream 
because  it  is  death  to  them. 

5.  Again :  here  are  two  sea-pieces  by  Turner  of  the  same 
period — ^photographs  from  them  at  least.  One  is  a  calm 
on  the  shore  at  Scarborough;  the  other,  the  wreck  of  an 
Indiaman.' 

These  also  are  each  painted  with  exquisitely  artistic  pur- 
pose :  the  first,  in  opposition  of  local  black  to  diffused  sun- 
shine ;  the  second,  in  the  decorative  grouping  of  white  spots 

^  [For  these  drmwings  (here  reproduced^  Plates  I.  and  II.),  which  were  both  in 
Riukin's  collection,  tee  Vol.  XIII.  pp.  427,  428,  G06.] 

*  FHere  Ruskin  showed  the  ''Scarborough"  from  The  Harbours  qf  England  (see 
Vol.  XIII.  p.  7d,.and  Plate  XII.),  and  a  photograph  of  the  "Wreck  of  an  ludiaman," 
now  No.  143  in  the  Reference  i^ries  (Vol.  XXl.  p.  40) ;  the  picture  was  exhibited 
•t  the  Leeds  Exhibition  of  1839.] 
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on  a  dark  ground.  That  decorative  purpose  of  dappling^ 
or  TTouctKlay^  is  as  studiously  and  deliciously  carri^  out 
by  Turner  with  the  Daedalus  side  of  him,  in  the  inlay- 
ing of  these  white  spots  on  the  Indiaman's  deck,  as  if  he 
were  working  a  precious  toy  in  ebony  and  ivory.  But 
Turner  did  not  paint  either  of  the  sea-pieces  for  the  sake 
of  these  decorous  arrangements;  neither  did  he  paint  the 
Scarborough,  as  a  professor  of  physical  science,  to  show  you 
the  level  of  low  tide  on  the  Yorkshire  coast;  nor  the 
Indiaman  to  show  you  the  force  of  impact  in  a  liquid 
mass  of  sea-water  of  given  momentum.  He  painted  this 
to  show  you  the  daily  course  of  quiet  human  work  and 
happiness,  and  that,  to  enable  you  to  conceive  something 
of  uttermost  human  misery — both  ordered  by  the  power  of 
the  great  deep. 

6.  You  may  easily — ^you  must,  perhaps,  for  a  little  time 
— suspect  me  of  exaggeration  in  this  statement.  It  is  so 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  main  interest  of  landscape  is 
essentially  in  rocks  and  water  and  sky ;  and  that  figures 
are  to  be  put,  like  the  salt  and  mustard  to  a  dish,  only  to 
give  it  a  flavour. 

Put  all  that  out  of  your  heads  at  once.  The  interest 
of  a  landscape  consists  wholly  in  its  relation  either  to 
figures  present— or  to  figures  past — or  to  human  powers 
conceived.  The  most  splendid  drawing  of  the  chain  of  the 
Alps,  irrespective  of  their  relation  to  humanity,  is  no  more 
true  landscape  than  a  painting  of  this  bit  of  stone.  For, 
as  natural  philosophers,  there  is  no  bigness  or  littleness  to 
you.  This  stone  is  just  as  interesting  to  you,  or  ought  to 
be,  as  if  it  was  a  million  times  as  big.  There  is  no  more 
sublimity — per  se — ^in  ground  sloped  at  an  angle  of  forty- 
five,  than  in  ground  level;  nor  in  a  perpendicular  fracture 
of  a  rock,  than  in  a  horizontal  one.  The  only  thing  that 
makes  the  one  more  interesting  to  you  in  a  landscape  than 
the  othei',  is  that  you  could  tumble  over  the  perpendicular 

^  [Ou  this  subject  compare  VoL  XX.  p.  349  s.] 
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frmcture — and  couldn't  tumble  over  the  other.  A  cloud, 
looked  at  as  a  cloud  only,  is  no  more  a  subject  for  painting 
than  so  much  feculence  in  dirty  water.  It  is  merely  dirty 
air,  or  at  best  a  chemical  solution  ill  made.  That  it  is 
worthy  of  being  painted  at  all  depends  upon  its  being  the 
means  of  nourishment  and  chastisement  to  men,  or  the 
dwelling-place  of  imaginary  gods.  There's  a  bit  of  blue 
sky  and  cloud  by  Turner--one  of  the  loveliest  ever  painted 
by  human  hand.^  But,  as  a  mere  pattern  of  blue  and 
white,  he  had  better  have  painted  a  jay's  wing:  this  was 
only  painted  by  him — and  is,  in  reality,  only  pleasant  to 
you — because  it  signifies  the  coming  of  a  gleam  of  sweet 
sunshine  in  windy  weather ;  and  the  wind  is  worth  think- 
ing of  only  because  it  fills  the  sails  of  ships,  and  the  sun 
because  it  warms  the  sailors. 

7.  Now,  it  is  most  important  that  you  should  convince 
yourselves  of  and  fuUy  enter  into  this  truth,  because  all 
the  difficulty  in  choosing  subject  arises  from  mistakes  about 
it.  I  daresay  some  of  you  who  are  fond  of  sketching  have 
gone  out  often  in  the  most  beautiful  country,  and  yet  with 
the  feeling  that  there  was  no  good  subject  to  be  found  in 
it.  That  always  arises  from  your  not  having  sympathy 
enough  with  its  vital  character,  and  looking  for  physical 
pictui-esqueness  instead.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  crude 
efforts  at  landscape  -  painting,  made  continually  upon  the 
most  splendid  phjrsical  phenomena,  in  America,  and  other 
countries  without  any  history.  It  is  not  of  the  slightest 
use.'  Niagara,  or  the  North  Pole  and  the  Aurora  Borealis, 
won't  make  a  landscape ;  but  a  ditch  at  IflSey  will,  if  you 

'  [ProlMiblj  Ruskin's  copy  of  a  sky  by  Turner  (engraved  in  Modem  Painteri) : 
No.  96  in  the  Reference  Series  (Vol.  XXI.  p.  36).] 
*  [The  newspaper  report  has : — 

''To  gather  together  splendid  physical  phenomena  for  the  sake  of  the 
momentary  sensation  on  the  spectator  is  not  the  object  of  true  landscape. 
There  is  a  well-known  American  painter  who  seems  to  make  that  hia  aim. 
He  may  be  a  skilfal  imitator  of  natare,  bat  he  is  not  in  the  true  sense 
a  landscsM-painter." 
A  paMage  in  the  L$tt9r9  qf  John  Ruthin  to  Charhi  BHot  NoHon  Mi.  i.  p.  151),  re- 
printed in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition,  suggests  that  the  reference  was  to  the 
works  of  Frederick  K  Charch  (bora  1826).] 
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have  humanity  enough  in  you  to  inteq[xret  the  feeliiigs  of 
hedgers  and  diitchers,  and  frogs.^ 

8.  Next,  here*  is  one  of  the  most  beautifbl  landscapes 
ever  painted,  the  best  I  have  next  to  the  Greta  and  Tees.' 
Its  subject  physically  is  a  mere  bank  of  grass  above  a  stream 
with  some  wych-elms  and  willows.  A  level-topped  bank; 
the  water  has  cut  its  way  down  through  the  soft  alluvion 
of  an  elevated  plain  to  the  limestone  rock  at  the  bottom. 

Had  this  scene  been  in  America,  no  mortal  could  have 
made  a  landscape  of  it.  It  is  nothing  but  a  grass  bank 
with  some  not  very  pretty  trees  scattered  over  it,  wholly 
without  grouping.  The  stream  at  the  bottom  is  rocky  in- 
deed, but  its  rocks  are  mean,  flat,  and  of  a  dull  yellow 
colour.  The  sky  is  grey  and  shapeless.  There's  absolutely 
nothing  to  paint  anywhere  of  essential  landscape  subject, 
as  commonly  understood. 

Now  see  what  the  landscape  consists  in,  which  I  have 
told  you  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ever  painted  by  man. 
There's  first  a  little  bit  of  it  left  nearly  wild,  not  quite 
wild;  there's  a  cart  and  riders  track  through  it  among  the 
copse;  and  then,  standing  simply  on  the  wild  moss-troopers' 
ground,  the  scattered  ruins  of  a  great  abbey,  seen  so  dimly, 
that  they  seem  to  be  fading  out  of  sight,  in  colour  as  in 
time. 

These  two  things  togetlier,  the  wild  copse  wood  and  the 
ruin,  take  you  back  into  the  life  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  one  is  the  border-riders'  kingdom;  the  other  that  of 
peace  which  has  striven  against  border-riding — how  vainly! 
Both  these  are  remains  of  the  past.     But  the  outhouses  and 

1  [The  MS.  adds  ^' There  it  is  for  you/'  i.e.,  the  plate  of  '^  Hedging  and  Ditching" 
from  Tamer's  Liber  Studiorum  (for  another  reference  to  it,  see  Modem  JMnter», 
vol.  v.,  Vol.  VII.  p.  433).  Riiskiii  proceeded  to  compare  the  plate  with  some  of 
Claude's.  The  passage  was  not,  however,  written  out ;  the  notes  in  the  MS.  being 
''Better  than  Claude's  figures;  sympathy  in  Turner,  true  ditchers;  in  Claude's, 
affected,  with  Moaes."] 

^  [''Kgglestone  Abbey,"  here  reproduced  (Plate  III.).  For  other  references  to 
the  drawing,  see  Vol.  XIII.  pp.  343,  430,  673,  692.1 

'  [Presented  bv  Kuskin  to  his  Drawing  School  at  Oxford:  Standard  Series, 
No.  2  (see  Vol.  XXI.  p.  11);  and  for  other  references  to  it,  see  below,  pp.  09. 
172,  514.] 
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refectory  of  the  abbey  have  been  turned  into  a  farmhouse, 
and  that  is  inhabited,  and  in  front  of  it  the  Mistress  is 
feeding  her  chickens.  You  see  the  country  is  perfectly  quiet 
and  innocent,  for  there  is  no  trace  of  a  fence  anywhere; 
the  cattle  have  strayed  down  to  the  riverside,  it  bdng  a 
hot  day;  and  some  rest  in  the  shade  and  two  in  the  water. 

They  could  not  have  done  so  at  their  ease  had  the  river 
not  becii  humanised.  Only  a  little  bit  of  its  stony  bed  is 
left;  a  mill  weir,  thrown  across,  stays  the  water  in  a  per- 
fectly clear  and  delicious  pool;  to  show  how  clear  it  is. 
Turner  has  put  the  only  piece  of  playing  colour  in  all 
the  picture  into  the  reflections  in  this.  One  cow  is  white, 
another  white  and  red,  evidently  as  clean  as  morning  dew 
can  wash  their  sides.  They  could  not  have  been  so  in  a 
country  where  there  was  tiie  least  coal  smoke;  so  Turner 
has  put  a  wreath  of  perfectly  white  smoke  through  the 
trees;  and  lest  that  should  not  be  enough  to  show  you 
they  burnt  wood,  he  has  made  his  foreground  of  a  piece 
of  copse  just  lopped,  with  the  new  faggots  standing  up 
against  it;  and  this  stiU  not  being  enough  to  give  you 
the  idea  of  perfect  cleanliness,  he  has  covered  the  stones 
of  the  river-bed  with  white  clothes  laid  out  to  dry;  and 
that  not  being  enough  yet,  for  the  river-bed  might  be 
clean  though  nothing  else  was,  he  has  put  a  quantity  more 
hanging  over  the  abbey  walls. 

9.  Only  natural  phenomena  in  their  direct  relation  to 
humanity — these  are  to  be  your  subjects  in  landscape.  Rocks 
and  water  and  air  may  no  more  be  painted  for  their  own 
sakes,  than  the  armour  carved  without  the  warrior. 

But,  secondly.  I  said  landscape  is  to  be  a  passionate 
representation  of  these  things.  It  must  be  done,  that  is  to 
say,  with  strength  and  depth  of  soul.  This  is  indeed  to 
some  extent  merely  the  particular  application  of  a  principle 
that  has  no  exception.  If  you  are  without  strong  passions, 
you  cannot  be  a  painter  at  alL  The  laying  of  paint  by  an  | 
insensitive  person,  whatever  it  endeavours  to  represent,  is 
not  painting,  but  daubing  or  plastering;  and  that,  observe^ 

XXII.  1 
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irrespectiye  of  the  boldness  or  minuteness  of  the  work.  An 
insensitive  person  will  daub  with  a  eamel's-hair  brush  and 
ultramarine;  and  a  passionate  one  will  paint  with  mortar 
and  a  troweL 

10.  But  far  more  than  common  passion  is  necessary 
to  paint  landscape.  The  physical  conditions  there  are  so 
numerous,  and  the  spiritual  ones  so  occult,  that  you  are 
sure  to  be  overpowered  by  the  materialism,  unless  your 
sentiment  is  strong.  No  man  is  naturally  likely  to  think 
first  of  anatomy  in  painting  a  pretty  woman;  but  he  is 
very  apt  to  do  so  in  painting  a  mountain.  No  man  of 
ordinary  sense  will  take  pleasure  in  features  that  have  no 
meaning,  but  he  may  easily  take  it  in  heath,  woods  or 
waterfalls,  that  have  no  expression.  So  that  it  needs  much 
greater  strength  of  heart  and  intellect  to  paint  landscape 
than  figure:^  many  conunonplace  persons,  bred  in  good 
schools,  have  painted  the  figure  pleasantly  or  even  well; 
but  none  but  the  strongest — John  Bellini,  Titian,  Velas- 
quez, Tintoret,  Mantegna,  Sandro  Botticelli,  Carpaccio  and 
Turner — ^have  ever  painted  a  fragment  of  good  landscape.* 
In  missal  painting  exquisite  figure-drawing  is  frequent,  and 
landscape  backgrounds  in  late  works  are  elaborate;  but  I 
only  know  thoroughly  good  landscape  in  one  book;  and  I 
have  examined — I  speak  deliberately — ^thousands.' 

11.  For  one  thing,  the  passion  is  necessary  for  the  mere 
quantity  of  design.  In  good  art,  whether  painting  or  sculp- 
ture, I  have  again  and  again  told  you  every  touch  is 
necessary  and  beautiAilly  intended.^  Now  it  falls  within 
the  compass  of  ordinary  application  to  place  rightly  all  the 
folds  of  drapery  or  gleams  of  light  on  a  chain,  or  orna- 
ments in  a  pattern;  but  when  it  comes  to  placing  every 
leaf  in  a  tree,  the  painter  gets  tired.     Here,  for  instance, 

^  [Compare  the  lecture  on  landscape  given  in  1884,  reprinted  in  a  later  Yolmne 
from  Studies  in  Buskin.] 

'  [But  compare  §  77,  p.  57,  where  Van  Eykc  is  added  to  the  company.] 

3  [The  ''one  book"  is  the  ''Grimani  Misnl":  see  below,  §  77,  p.  67.  For 
Ruskin's  study  of  illuminated  MSS.,  see  Vol.  XIL  p.  bnriiL] 

*  [See,  for  instance,  Lectures  an  Art,  §  71,  and  Aratra  F^nteHci,  §  179  (VoL  XX. 
pp.  78,  327).] 
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is  a  little  bit  of  Sandro  Botticelli  background;^  I  have 
purposefully  sketched  it  in  the  slightest  way,  that  you 
mi^t  see  how  the  entire  value  of  it  depends  on  thoughtful 
placing.  There  is  no  texture  aimed  at,  no  completion, 
scarcely  any  variety  of  light  and  shade;  but  by  mere  care 
in  the  placing  the  thing  is  beautifuL  Well,  every  leaf, 
every  cloud,  every  touch  is  placed  with  the  same  care  in 
great  work;  and  when  this  is  done  as  by  John  Bellini  in 
the  picture  of  Peter  Martyr,*  or  as  it  was  by  Titian  in 
the  great  Peter  Martyr,  with  every  leaf  in  a  wood,  one 
gets  tired.  I  know  no  other  such  landscape  in  the  world 
as  that  is,  or  as  that  was. 

12.  Perhaps  you  think  on  such  conditions  you  never  can 
paint  landscape  at  all.  Well,  great  landscape  certainly  not; 
but  pleasant  and  usefid  landscape,  yes;  provided  only  the 
passion  you  bring  to  it  be  true  and  pure.  The  degree 
of  it  you  cannot  command;  the  genuineness  of  it  you  can 
— ^yes,  and  the  depth  of  source  also.  Tintoret's  passion 
may  be  like  the  Reichenbach,'  and  yours  only  like  a  little 
dripping  Holy  well,  but  both  equally  from  deep  springs. 

18.  But  tliough  the  virtue  of  all  painting  (and  similarly 
of  sculpture  and  every  other  art)  is  in  passion,  I  must  not 
have  you  begin  by  working  passionately.  The  discipline  of 
youth,  in  all  its  work,  is  in  cooling  and  curbing  itself,  as 
the  discipline  of  age  is  in  warming  and  urging  itself;  you 
know  the  Bacchic  chorus  of  old  men  in  Plato's  Laws.^    To 

^  [Here  Rusldn  showed  his  study  of  a  few  leaves  in  the  hackgronnd  of  Botticelli's 
"9pmf" :  No.  262  in  the  Edacational  Series  (Vol.  XXI.  p.  97).] 

*  [National  Gallery,  No.  812.  For  other  references  to  the  picture,  see  §§  77, 94, 
and  The  Bslaiion  ^  Miehaei  Angela  and  Tintoret,  §  13  (below,  pp.  67,  66,  86) ;  and 
for  Titian's  ''  Peter  Martyr,"  destroyed  by  fire,  VoL  III.  p.  28  n.] 

'  FFor  another  reference  to  the  Falls  of  the  Reichenbach  at  Meiringen,  see 
VoL  XVIIL  p.  xlir.  Rnskin  had  pUced  photographs  of  Turner's  drawings  of  the 
fidls  in  the  EducaUonal  Series:  Nos.  279,  280  (Vol.  XXL  p.  99).] 

«  [Book  ii.  664-e66.  Of  Plato's  three  choirs,  the  third  was  to  be  ''the  choir  of 
elder  men,  who  are  from  thirty  to  sixty  years  of  age."  When  a  man  ''has  reached 
forty  vears,  and  is  feasted  at  public  banquets,  he  may  invite  not  only  the  other 


Godia,  but  Dionysus  above  all,  to  the  mjrstery  and  festivity  of  the  elder  men,  making 
nee  of  the  wine  which  he  has  given  them  to  be  the  cure  of  the  sourness  of  old  age ; 
tkat  in  age  we  may  renew  omr  youth,  and  forset  our  sorrows;  and  also  in  oraer 
tkat  the  nature  of  the  soul,  like  iron  melted  m  the  fire,  may  become  softer  and 
■Mire  impressible"  (Jowett's  translation).] 
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the  end  of  life,  indeed,  the  strength  of  a  man's  finest  nature 
is  shown  in  due  continence;  but  that  is  because  the  finest 
natures  remain  young  to  the  death:  and  for  you  the  first 
thing  you  have  to  do  in  art  (as  in  life)  is  to  be  quiet  and 
firm — quiet,  above  everything;^  and  modest,  with  this  most 
essential  modesty,  that  you  must  like  the  landscape  you  are 
going  to  draw  better  than  you  expect  to  like  your  drawing 
of  it,  however  weU  it  may  succeed.  If  you  would  not  rather 
have  the  real  thing  than  your  sketch  of  it,  you  are  not  in  a 
right  state  of  mind  for  sketching  at  all.  If  you  only  think 
of  the  scene,  "what  a  nice  sketch  this  wiU  makel"  be 
assured  you  will  never  make  a  nice  sketch  of  it.  You  may 
think  you  have  produced  a  beautiful  work ;  nay,  perhaps  the 
public  and  many  fair  judges  will  agree  with  you ;  but  I  tell 
you  positively,  there  wiU  be  no  enduring  value  in  what  you 
have  thus  done.^  Whereas  if  you  think  of  the  scene,  "  Ah, 
if  I  could  only  get  some  shadow  or  scrawl  of  this  to  cany 
away  with  me,  how  glad  I  should  be  I" — ^then  whatever 
you  do  will  be,  according  to  your  strength,  good  and  pro- 
gressive: it  may  be  feeble,  or  much  fault&l,  but  it  will  be 
vital  and  essentially  precious. 

'  [The  first  draft  of  the  lecture  has  here  an  additional  passa^^  first  struck 

through  but  afterwards  marked  "stet": — 

".  .  ,  quiet,  above  everything.  Scholars  inside  and  outside — slow^  cool, 
silent^  gentle :  in  a  word,  the  reverse  of  everything  that  most  of  the  influ- 
ences of  the  world  round  you  would  make  you.  Fhe  type  of  you^  as  the 
world  would  make  you^  is  a  Gennesaret  pig ; — hurried,  hot,  squeakmg,  violcoit, 
and  in  competition — downwards.  Reverse  all  that  precisely  and  scientifi- 
cally, and  grow  in  everything  as  a  vine  grows,  upwards  and  along,  not 
competing  witli  other  vines,  but  at  its  own  grace,  in  its  own  time.  That 
WHS  why  I  quoted  the  first  Psalm  at  the  end  of  my  first  lecture.  Everything 
that  you  do  will  prosper  if  you  grow  as  a  tree  that  brings  forth  its  fruit 
in  its  season,  and  not  before." 

For  the  reference  here,  see  Lectures  on  Art,  §  30  (Vol.  XX.  p.  44).] 
'  [In  another  draft  there  is  an  additional  passage  here : — 

'^ .  .  .  1  tell  you  positively  it  will  be  Dad  art,  having  no  one  great  or  vital 
quality,  whatever  the  skill  of  it  It  may  be  an  elaborate  water-colour^ 
all  purple  and  gold,  with  dextrous  crags  and  aerial  clouds,  and  warm  set 
against  cold,  and  dark  against  light,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  But  I  tell 
you  positively,  if  you  like  your  drawing  better  than  the  scene,  your  drawing 
must  be  wholly  had,  rotten  to  the  core.  But  if  you  think  of  the  scene 
.  .  .  vital,  and  essentially  good." 

The  MS.  then  continues,  ''Now,  story  of  Crossing  the  Brook."    Ruskin  tells  the 

storv  in  a  letter  to  Professor  Norton,  dated  August  7,  1870  (see  a  later  volume 

of  this  edition).] 
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14.  Now,  it  is  not  possible  for  you  to  command  this 
state  of  mind,  or  an3i;hing  like  it,  in  yourselves  at  once. 
Nay,  in  all  probability  your  eyes  are  so  vitiated  by  the 
fidse  popular  art  surrounding  us  now  on  all  sides,  that  you 
camiot  see  the  delicate  reality  though  you  try;  but  even 
though  you  may  not  care  for  the  truth,  you  can  act  as  if 
you  did,  and  tell  it. 

Now,  therefore,  observe  this  following  quite  plain  direc- 
tion. Whenever  you  set  yourself  to  draw  anjrthing,  con- 
sider only  how  best  you  may  give  a  person  who  has  not 
seen  the  place,  a  true  idea  of  it.  Use  any  means  in  your 
power  to  do  that,  and  don't  think  of  the  person  for  whom 
you  are  drawing  as  a  connoisseur,  but  as  a  person  of  ordi- 
nary sense  and  feelmg.  Don't  get  artist-like  quaUties  for 
him:  but  first  give  him  the  pleasant  sensation  of  being  at 
the  place,  then  show  him  how  the  land  lies,  how  the  water 
runs,  how  the  wind  blows,  and  so  on.  Always  think  of 
the  public  as  Moli^  of  his  old  woman  ;^  you  have  done 
nothing  really  great  or  good  if  you  can't  please  her. 

15.  Now  b^inning  wisely,  so  as  to  lose  no  time  or 
labour,  you  will  learn  to  paint  all  the  conditions  of  quiet 
light  and  sky,  before  you  attempt  those  of  variable  light 
and  cloud.  Do  not  trouble  yourselves  with  or  allow  your- 
selves to  be  tempted  by  any  effects  that  are  brilliant  or 
tremendous;  except  only  that  from  the  beginning  I  recom- 
mend you  to  watch  always  for  sunrise;'  to  keep  a  little 
diary  of  the  manner  of  it,  and  to  have  beside  your  window 
a  small  sketch-bode,  with  pencil  cut  over  night,  and  colours 
moist.  The  one  indulgence  which  I  would  have  you  allow 
yourselves  in  fiftst  colouring,  for  some  time,  is  the  endeavour 
to  secure  some  record  at  the  instant  of  the  colours  of  morn- 
ing clouds ;  while,  if  they  are  merely  white  or  grey  or  blue, 
you  must  get  an  outline  of  them  with  pencil  You  will 
soon  feel  by  this  means  what  are  the  real  difficulties  to 

^  [Tha  reference  is  to  the  story  that  Moliere  first  reed  his  plays  to  his  hoose- 
kiwsr,  with  a  view  to  discoTering  how  an  audience  would  take  them.! 
>  [Conpan  VoL  XXI.  p.  106,  and  the  other  pessafes  there  refiMmd  to.] 
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be  encountered  in  all  landscape  colouring,  and  your  eyes  will 
be  educated  to  quantity  and  harmonious  action  of  forms. 

But  for  the  rest — ^leam  to  paint  ever3rthing  in  the 
quietest  and  simplest  light.  First  outline  your  whole  subject 
completely,  with  delicate  sharp  pencil  line.  If  you  don't  get 
more  than  that,  let  your  outline  be  a  finished  and  lovely 
diagram  of  the  whole. 

16.  All  the  objects  are  then  to  be  painted  of  their 
proper  colours,  matching  them  as  nearly  as  you  can,  in  the 
manner  that  a  missal  is  painted,  filling  the  outlined  shapes 
neatly  up  to  their  junctions;  reinforcing  afterwards  when 
necessary,  but  as  little  as  possible;  but,  above  all,  knowing 
precisely  what  the  light  is,  and  where  it  is.* 

17.  I  have  brought  two  old-fEishioned  coloured  engrav- 
ings,^ which  are  a  precise  type  of  the  style  I  want  you  to 
begin  with.  Finished  from  comer  to  comer,  as  well  as 
the  painter  easily  could;  everything  done  to  good  purpose, 
nothing  for  vain  glory;  nothing  in  haste  or  afiectation, 
nothing  in  feverish  or  morbid  excitement.  The  observation 
is  accurate;  the  sentiment,  though  childish,  deep  and  pure; 

*  Make  a  note  of  these  points : 

1.  Date,  time  of  day,  temperature,  direction  and  force  of  wind. 

2.  Roughlj,  by  compass,  the  direction   in  which  you  are  looking; 

and  angle  of  the  light  with  respect  to  it. 

3.  Angle  subtended  by  picture,  and  distance  of  nearest  object  in  it. 

^  [Two  coloured  prints  of  Jsola  Bella,  from  pp.  IKS,  118  of  a  Picturetque  Tour 
from  Geneva  to  Milan  by  Way  of  the  Simphn  .  .  .  engraved  from  deeigns  by  /.  and 
/.  Lory  qf  Net^chdtel,  London :  Pablished  by  R.  Ackermann,  at  bis  Repository  of 
Arts,  1820.  Ruskin  placed  these  prints  in  the  Educational  Series  at  Oxford 
(Nos.  103  and  104) ;  for  notes  upon  them,  see  Vol.  XXI.  p.  120.  An  early  draft 
of  the  passage  shows  that  Raskin  had  also  in  mind  another  coloured  print: — 

'' .  .  .  don't  think  of  the^  person  for  whom  you  are  drawing  as  a  connoisseur, 
but  have  an  ideal  Moliere's  old  woman,  who  will  stand  no  nonsense,  and 
admit  no  necessity  of  anything  to  the  composition.  You  may  imagine 
your  ideal  old  woman  to  be  a  man  of  science  if  you  like — there's  no  harm 
in  that — but  she  must  neither  be  a  painter  nor  precieuse,  [only]  a  person 
of  ordinary  sense  and  feeling;  and  be  sure  that  such  a  person  wiU  be 
grateful  to  you,  first  of  all,  if  you  can  make  him  feel  as  if  he  were  at 
the  place,  and  that  you  ought  to  do  that  if  you  can  do  nothing  more. 

''Now  you  may  learn  much  in  this  matter  from  looking  at  the  common 
coloured  prints  sold  at  any  popular  watering-place,  which  are  bought  for 
reminiscence  only.  I  don't  mean,  of  course,  what  vulgar  people  would 
buy,  but  what  nice  people  would  buy  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  art^ 
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and  the  effect  of  light,  for  common  work,  quite  cmiously 
harmonious  and  deceptive. 

They  are»  in  spite  of  their  weaknesses,  absolutely  the 
only  landscapes  I  could  show  you  which  give  you  a  real 
idea  of  the  places,  or  which  put  your  minds  into  the  tone 
which,  if  you  were  happy  and  at  ease,  they  would  take  in 
the  air  and  light  of  Italy. 

I  dwell  on  the  necessity  of  completion  especially,  because 
I  have  lost  much  time  myself  from  my  sjonpathy  with 
the  feverish  intensity  of  the  minds  of  the  great  engravers ; 
and  from  always  fastening  on  one  or  two  points  of  my 
subject  and  neglecting  the  rest. 

18.  We  have  seen,  then,  that  every  subject  is  to  be 
taken  up  first  in  its  terminal  lines,  then  in  its  light  and 
shade,  then  in  its  colour. 

First  of  the  terminal  lines  of  landscape,  or  of  drawing 
in  outline. 

I  think  the  examples  of  shell  outline  in  your  copying 
series  ^  must  already  have  made  you  feel,  the  exact  nature  of 
a  pure  outline,  the  difficulty  of  it,  and  the  value. 

But  we  have  now  to  deal  with  limits  of  a  more  subtle 
kind. 

The  outline  of  any  simple  solid  form,  even  though  it 

and  want  onlj  a  picture  of  places  where  they  have  been  happy  as  like 
as  possible.  Here^  for  instance,  is  one  of  the  Swiss  prints  coloared  by 
hand  which  used  to  be  sold  in  ancient  days  to  meet  the  demand  of  a 
qoieter  and  less  mixed  order  of  travellers  than  now  supports  the  shops 
of  Interlachen.  It  is  the  work  of  a  person  wholly  without  genius,  and 
acquainted  only  with  the  rudiments  of  art,  but  it  is  entirely  unaffected, 
painstaking,  and  in  those  rudiments  of  art,  practised  and  skilfiiL  Especi- 
ally in  the  distribution  of  its  tones  of  aerial  perspective,  and  in  its  quite 
precise,  yet  not  vulgarly  rigid,  methods  of  etching,  it  is  to  be  highly 
praised ;  and  by  means  of  these  two  qualities,  and  a  sufficient,  thongn 
uninteresting  harmony  of  colour,  it  gives  you,  in  a  very  diluted  and  feeble 
way  indeed,  out  still  with  vitality  enough  to  be  reflective,  a  sense  of  being 
on  the  real  spot.  There  is  nothing  of  the  deep  beauty  of  the  place  or  <» 
the  terror  of  its  rocks,  or  purity  of  its  light;  nevertheless,  somehow  yon 
foel  as  if  you  were  there,  and  do  verily  get  a  better  idea  of  the  town 
of  Schwyts  as  it  is,  than  I  could  give  you  even  by  a  photograph,  or  by 
any  other  means  in  my  power." 

The  eolourad  print  of  Schwyts  is  No.  286  in  the  Educational  Series;   for  other 

riftrences  to  it,  see  Vol.  XXl.p.  100.] 

1  [See  Noe.  101  mq.  in  the  Educational  Series  (Vol.  XXL  p.  02).] 
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may  have  complex  parts,  represents  an  actual  limit,  accu* 
rately  to  be  followed.  The  outline  of  a  cup,  of  a  shell,  or 
of  an  animal's  limb,  has  a  determinable  course,  which  your 
pen  or  pencil  line  either  coincides  with  or  does  liot.  You 
can  say  of  that  line,  either  it  is  wrong  or  right ;  if  right, 
it  is  in  a  measure  suggestive,  and  nobly  suggestive  of  the 
character  of  the  object.  But  the  greater  number  of  objects 
in   a  landscape  either  have   outlines   so  complex  that   no 
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pencil  could  follow  them  (as  trees  in  middle  distance),  or 
they  have  no  actual  outline  at  all,  but  a  gradated  and 
softened  edge;  as,  for  the  most  part,  clouds,  foam,  and  the 
like.  And  even  in  things  which  have  determinate  form,  the 
outline  of  that  form  is  usually  quite  incapable  of  express- 
ing their  real  character. 

19.  Here  is  the  most  ordinary  component  of  a  fore- 
ground for  instance,  a  pleasantly  coloured  stone.  Any  of 
its  pure  outlines  are  not  only  without  beauty,  but  abso- 
lutely powerless  to  give  you  any  notion  of  its  character, 
although  that  character  is  in  itself  so  interesting,  that  here 
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Turaar  has  made  a  ^cture  of  little  more  than  a  heap  of 
sudi  stones,  with  blue  water  to  oppose  their  colour/  In 
consequence  of  these  difficulties  and  insufficiencies,  most 
landscape-painters  have  been  tempted  to  neglect  outline 
altogether,  and  think  only  of  effects  of  light  or  colour  on 
masses  more  or  less  obscurely  defined.  They  have  thus 
gradually  lost  their  sense  of  organic  form,  their  precision  of 
hand,  and  their  respect  for  limiting  law;  in  a  word,  for  all 
the  saf^uards  and  severe  dignities  of  their  art  And  land* 
scape-painting  has,  therefore,  more  in  consequence  of  this 
one  error  than  of  any  other,  become  weak,  frivolous,  and 
justly  despised. 

20.  Now,  if  any  of  you  have  chanced  to  notice  at  the 
end  of  my  Queen  of  the  Air,*  my  sajring  that  in  landscape 
Turner  must  be  your  only  guide,  you  perhaps  have  thought 
I  said  so  because  of  his  great  power  in  melting  colours  or 
in  massing  light  and  shade.  Not  so.  I  have  always  said 
he  is  the  only  great  landscape-painter,  and  to  be  your  only 
guide,  because  he  is  the  only  landscape-painter  who  can 
draw  an  outline. 

His  fiinished  works  perhaps  appear  to  you  more  vague 
than  any  other  master's:  no  man  loses  his  outlines  more 
constantly.  You  will  be  surprised  to  know  that  his  frank- 
ness in  losing  depends  on  his  certainty  of  finding  if  he 
chooses;  and  that,  while  all  other  landscape-painters  study 
from  Nature  in  shade  or  in  colour.  Turner  always  sketched 
with  the  point. 

"Always,"  of  course,  is  a  wide  word.  In  your  copying 
series  I  have  put  a  sketch  by  Turner  in  colour  from 
Nature ; '  some  few  others  of  the  kind  exist,  in  the  National 
Gallery  and  elsewhere.     But,  as  a  rule,  from  his  boyhood 

^  [Raikin  at  this  point  showed  his  ^^St  Gothard :  Pass  of  Faido"  (here  repro- 
doeeo,  Plate  IV.,  p.  32).  For  a  list  of  the  various  engravings  of  it  in  Modem  PahUert, 
see  VoL  VI.  pp.  xxv.-zxvi. ;  and  for  other  references  to  it,  VoL  XIII.  pp.  xztii., 
zzT.,  206,  466,  484.  It  is  the  drawing  of  which  Turner  used  to  speak  as  ''that 
litter  of  stones"  (VoL  XIII.  p.  485).  Ruskin  showed  also  at  the  lecture  an  aetaal 
stone  which  he  had  brought  from  the  scene  of  Turner's  drawing,  and  which  he 
need  often  to  show  to  visitors  at  Denmark  Hill  and  Brantwood.] 

'  [I  177,  Vol.  XIX.  p.  420.1 

s  [Probably  No.  128  in  the  Educational  Series  (VoL  XXI.  p.  86).] 
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to  the  last  day  of  his  life^  he  sketched  only  with  the  fine 
pencil  point,  and  always  tlie  outline,  m<»e  if  he  had  time» 
but  at  least  the  -  outline,  of  every  scene  that  interested 
him ;  and  in  general,  outline  so  subde  and  daborate  as  to  be 
inexhaustible  in  examination  and  unoopiable  fbr  ddicaqr. 

Here  is  a  sketch  of  an  TCnglish  park  scene  which  rqne* 
sents  the  average  diaracter  of  a  study  from  Nature  by 
Turner;^  and  here  the  sketch  from  Nature  of  Dunblane 
Abbey  for  the  liber  StuuHarum^  which  shows  you  what  he 
took  from  Nature,  when  he  had  time  only  to  get  what 
was  most  precious  to  him. 

21.  The  first  thing,  therefore,  you  have  to  leam  in 
landscape,  is  to  outline;  and  therefore  we  must  now  know 
precisely  what  an  outline  is,  how  it  ought  to  be  repre- 
sented; and  this  it  will  be  right  to  define  in  quite  general 
terms  applicable  to  all  subjects. 

We  saw  in  the  fifth  Lecture*  that  every  visible  thing 
consisted  of  spaces  of  colour,  terminated  either  fay  sharp 
or  gradated  limits.  Whenever  they  are  sharp,  the  line  ot 
separation,  followed  by  the  point  of  your  drawing  instru- 
ment, is  the  proper  outline  of  your  subject,  whether  it 
represents  the  limits  of  fiat  spaces  or  of  soUd  forms. 

22.  For  instance,  here  is  a  drawing  fay  Holbein  of  a 
lady  in  a  dark  dress,  with  bars  of  blade  velvet  round  her 
arm/  Her  form  is  seen  everjrwhere  defined  against  the  li^t 
by  a  perfectly  sharp  linear  limit  which  Holbein  can  accu- 
rately draw  with  his  pen;  the  patches  of  velvet  are  also 
distinguished  from  the  rest  of  her  dress  by  a  linear  limit, 
which  he  follows  with  his  pen  just  as  decisively.  Here, 
therefore,  is  your  first  great  law.  Wherever  you  see  one 
space  of  colour  distinguished  from  another  by  a  sharp  limit, 
you  are  to  draw  that  limit  firmly;  and  that  is  your  outline. 

1  [No.  127  io  the  Edaemtioiiml  Series  (VoL  XXI.  p.  86).] 

9  [The  pencil  ■ketdi  on  the  ipot  it  No.  146  in  the  Educetionel  Seriee;  Ibr  the 
plate  in  hSber  Shidiarum,  tee  below,  p.  36  (Plele  VL).] 

s  [Lecture9  an  Art,  1870^  §  130  (Vol.  XX.  p.  121).] 

«  [The  drmwing  (which  belong!  to  the  QifMrd  ITniTerri^  Gelleriee)  it  in  the 
Working  Series  Gsbinet  11.^  No.  43  (VoL  XXI.  p.  304).] 
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28.  Also,  observe  that  as  your  representing  this  limit 
hy  a  dark  line  is  a  conventionalism,  and  just  as  much  a 
conventionalism  when  the  line  is  subtle  as  when  it  is  thick, 
the  great  masters  accept  and  declare  that  conventionalism 
with  perfect  frankness,  and  use  bold  and  decisive  outline, 
if  any. 

Also,  observe,  that  though,  when  you  are  master  of  your 
art,  you  may  modify  yoiu:  outline  by  making  it  dark  in 
some  parts,  light  in  others,  and  even  sometimes  thick  and 
sometimes  slender,  a  scientifically  accurate  outline  is  per- 
fectly equal  throughout;  and  in  your  first  practice  I  wish 
you  to  use  always  a  pen  with  a  blunt  point,  which  will 
make  no  hair  stroke  under  any  conditions.  So  that  using 
black  ink  and  only  one  movement  of  the  pen,  not  return- 
ing to  thicken  yoiu:  line,  you  shall  either  have  your  line 
there,  or  not  there;  and  that  you  may  not  be  able  to 
gradate  or  change  it,  in  any  way  or  degree  whatsoever. 

24.  Now  the  first  question  respecting  it  is:  what  place 
is  your  thick  line  to  have  with  respect  to  the  limit  which 
it  represents — outside  of  it,  or  inside,  or  over  it  ?  Theoreti- 
cally, it  is  to  be  over  it;  the  true  limit  falling  all  the 
way  along  the  centre  of  your  thick  line.  The  contest  of 
Apelles  with  Frotogenes  consisted  in  striking  this  true  limit 
within  each  other's  lines,  more  and  more  finely.^  And 
you  may  always  consider  yoiu:  pen  line  as  representing 
the  first  incision  for  sculpture,  the  true  limit  being  the 
sharp  centre  of  the  incision. 

But,  practically,  when  you  are  outlining  a  light  object 
defined  against  a  dark  one,  the  line  must  go  outside  of 
it;  and  when  a  dark  object  against  a  light  one,  inside 
of  it 

In  this  drawing  of  Holbein's,  the  hand  being  seen 
against  the  light,  the  outline  goes  inside  the  contour  of 
the  fingers. 

25.  Secondly.    And  this  is  of  great  importance.     It  will 

1  [For  other  rtferencaf  to  thii  oontatt  and  "  the  line  of  Apelles,"  tee  Leehtr^i 
en  AH,  §  74  (VoL  XX.  p.  81).] 
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happen  ocmstantly  that  finrnis  aie  entfardy  distinct  ftom  cadi 
other  and  separated  fay  true  limits*  which  aie  yet  iimsifalB^ 
or  nearly  so,  to  the  eye.  I  place,  for  instance^  one  of  tiiese 
eggs  in  front  of  the  other,  and  prohaUy  to  most  ot  you 
the  separation  in  the  li^t  is  indiscernible.  Is  it  theni  to 
be  outiined?  In  practically  combining  outline  with  aoeom* 
plished  lig^t  and  shade  there  are  cases  of  this  kind  in  which 
the  outline  may  with  advantage,  or  even  must  for  truth  of 
effect,  be  omitted.  But  the  &cts  of  the  solid  fonn  are  d 
so  vital  importance,  and  the  perfect  comnmnd  of  thetaa  ao 
necessary  to  the  dignity  and  intelligibilily  of  the  woik,'that 
the  greatest  artists,  even  for  their  finished  drawings,  ISke  to 
limit  every  solid  form  by  a  fine  line,  idiether  its  contour 
be  visible  to  the  eye  or  not 

26.  An  outline  thus  perfectly  made  veith  absolute  deci- 
sion, and  veith  a  wash  (^  one  colour  above  it,  is  the  OMiat 
masterly  of  all  methods  of  light  and  shade  study,  with 
limited  time,  when  the  forms  of  the  objects  to  be  drawn 
are  clear  and  unaffected  by  mist^  But  without  any  wadi 
of  colour,  such  an  outline  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  meana 
for  obtaining  such  memoranda  of  any  scene  as  may  explain 
to  another  person,  or  record  for  yourself,  what  is  mort 
important  in  its  features. 

27.  Choose,  then,  a  subject  that  interests  yaa;  and  so 
far  as  failure  of  time  or  materials  compels  you  to  finish  one 
part,  or  express  one  character,  rather  than  another,  of  course 
dwell  on  the  features  that  interest  3rou  most.  But  beyond 
this,  foiget,  or  even  somewhat  repress  yourself,  and  make 
it  your  first  object  to  give  a  true  idea  of  the  place  to 
other  people.  You  are  not  to  endeavour  to  express  your 
own  feelings  about  it ;  if  anything,  err  on  the  side  of  con- 
cealing them.  What  is  best  is  not  to  think  of  yourself  at 
aU,  but  to  state  as  plainly  and  simply  as  you  can  the  whole 
truth  of  the  thing.  What  you  think  unimportant  in  it 
may  to  another  person  be  the  most  touching  part  of  it: 

1  [Compare  Lawi  i^  Fi9oU,  eh.  vr.  %  19  (VoL  XV.  ji.  881).] 
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whit  you  think  bemutiful  may  he  m  truth  c<MniiiODplace 
and  of  small  value.  Quietly  comfdete  eadi  part  to  the 
best  of  your  power,  endeaTouring  to  maintain  a  steady  and 
dutiful  energy^  and  the  tranquil  pleasure  of  a  wwkman.^ 

are  tkm  lbUowiii|r  iiw^pai  wkkk 


>  [AiMBg  tke  MS.  (in  CimwWs  eo^)  there  i 
f  km  Wm  read  at  tlie  «i4  of  tkk  kctere:— 


'  Tfce  gret  coortmt  plwi  nre  of  life  k  in  tha  reore  of  streay  and  wwrittdl 
aivmnoe  in  power  or  knooled^     It  is  not  in  wluit  ^roo  know,  bot  wImi^ 

r4iM0fer;  not  in  wluit  jon  can  do,  bot  in  doiiw  ereiy  day  bMer.  And 
not  think  jron  can  match  any  plcaanre  out  or  the  hand*  of  God ;  ner 
any  aecrat  ont  of  the  heart  of  Xi^u«L  God  will  gire  too  a*  madi  nlMwere 
ai  is  g9od  for  yoo,  if  yoo  do  what  He  hidai  yoa,  ^nietiy ;  Natnre  will  teach 
yon  ttily  wonderlnl  things  oot  of  her  heart,  if  yon  will  lore  her  and 
tbten  to  her ;  hot  if  yoo  try  to  graip  any  ploasnre  hastily  or  riolently, 
il  will  hecoms  dost  in  yoor  hand ;  S*  yon  try  to  find  ont  things  impatiently. 


if  7M  n«  t  tkm'T  debt,  abo'-t  thim  inrtMd  of  .o^kiivVt  H^ 
yoo  will  find  oot  nothing  really  worth  knowing. 

"Now  in  oar  dnwings  and  aoology  recollect  theaa  two  things.    Yon 

cant  have  anT  true  pleasore  oot  of  art  bot  by  advancing  firmly  in  the 

right  way ;  and  yoo  can't  onderrtand  anything  aboat  living  creatures  onless 

yoo  love  them  or  hate  them,  as  they  deserve,  and  watch  them — it*8  not 

the  least  nss  calling  them  fine  names.    That  is  not  science,  but  one  of 

the  foolishest  forms  of  gabble." 

In  the  fiist  draft  of  the  lecture  there  b  another  additional  panage  here  which  is 

of  interest  as  referring  to  eiamples  which  are  in  the  Raskin  Art  Collection,  or  were 

plired  elsewhere  by  him : — 

"...  of  a  workman ;  and  avoiding  alike  all  excitement  or  impatienee, 
and  all  resentment  or  mortification  in  feilure. 

"Now,  there  are  two  distinct  ways  in  which  you  may  give  another 
person  an  idea  of  the  place. 

"  One  is  by  ooUecting  for  him  in  your  drawing  as  much  inlbrmatioB  at 
▼on  can,  without  in  the  least  attempiing  to  deceire  him  into  the  sense  of 
his  being  at  the  place  itself. 

"The  other  way  is,  without  caring  how  much  or  how  little  he  is  in^ 
formed,  to  give  him  the  kind  of  feeUng  that  he  would  hare  had  at  the 

fioe  itself— the  pleasure  and  thrill  of  being  there.  Here,  for  instsnet, 
a  copy  of  a  sketoh  bv  Turner  of  the  town  of  Naples,  in  which  his  onljr 
object  18  to  store  up  sJl  the  knowledge  he  can  express  with  his  pencu 
point  of  the  shapes  of  the  houses  and  rocks :  it  is  siroplv  a  map  of  the 
scene  giving  the  solid  forms  instead  of  the  flat  spaces;  there  is  no  more 
effort  to  make  you  fimcy  yourself  at  the  place  than  if  he  were  msking 
a  geometrical  surrey  of  an  estate. 

"  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  sketch  by  Richard  Wilson  of  a  scene 
near  Rome,  in  which  the  whole  effort  is  to  give  you  this  feeling  of  being 
actuallv  at  the  place  on  a  summer  afternoon — in  which  he  has  entirely 
succeeded,  with  a  few  almost  shapeless  and  dim  pencil  shadows,  and  without 
one  articulate  form. 

"  Now,  you  are  always  to  work  with  the  first  of  these  intentions  as  the 
main  one;  but  you  are  to  consider  your  drawing  bad  or  good,  in  the 
degree  in  which  you  find  afterwards  that  you  have  obtained  also  the  second 
object,  and  ffiven  to  the  patient  stetement  of  facte  the  charm  of  reality. 

"'The  charm  of  reality,'  observe ;  not  in  general  the  absolute  aspect  of 
reality.  With  quite  consummate  and  finished  paintiiig>  m  I  told  you  before 
[VoL  XX.  p.  121],  you  may  reach  the  very  edge  or  deception ;  but  in  all 
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ordlnaiT  woric  700  mmt  be  a  fiur  wmj  Aatt  of  th«t^  and  yi|JM  MMfc 
mdEd  fM  neetetor  feelj  sonMhoir,  m  if  lie  mn  at  tiia  plaoa.  TUa  dnieli 
of  ^ratoo'i  It  nuMl  yMhlr  a  paiiea  ttadr— yp«  tai't  airtdw  H  fiir  Ao 

I  fat  it  will  make  yon 

pon  jon  most  eemeii 
work,  that  70a  Ibave  got  that  MDMiliiiii  of  aetMlitgTliite 


Iteel^  and  fat  it  will  make  yon  wann  to  hnik  at  on  a  oaU  dijr.    Ami 
I  would  ptom  apon  jon  most  euiMBtly  as  a  Tltsl  sigii  of  foodnMsm  yoor 


tfaetsr  fonr  ebarly  by  two  oohk 
drawing  of  the  ^iio  and  sooth 
verr  nnosnal  merit  as  a  psin^ 


€€i  think  I  ean  make  you  feel  the 
peied  examples.     Here  Is  a  lithofn^hie 
side  of  Stnuhnrg  Gsthedial,  whieh  Is  of  verr  nn 
taking  eflort  to  render  the  fiwts.    Nor  Is  it  by  a 
on  tlw  eontrsiy,  it  is  the  only  drawing  of  the  s[ 
saw  whieh  shows  thoroogh  nnderstsoding  and  eooseioosness  of  1 
seter,  and  of  the  mesning  of  its  arehiteet    The  point  of  view  b 
witii  the  preeise  aim  of  getting  the  maarimom  light  throogh  the  ' 
in  whieh  the  marvel  is  their  penetration.    The  owad%  the  aerial 
and  the  shadows  of  the  stone  work  are  eomfdetsd  with  the 
selentioos  oars — ^yet  somehow  yoo  have  no  sense  of  being  at  the  phMO. 

''Bat  in  this  eomparatively  roiyh  study  of  PkoutTsj  thoogh  it  hae  Mt 
half  the  lalnmr  of  the  other,  though  it  has  no  sky,  no  aesnrmte  detsO,  and 
no  attsmpt  at  deliosey  of  texture,  somehow  or  other  puts  too  so  tiMNroagUj 
into  Strasburg,  that  in  these  rsilroad  days  I  don't  beuere  if  you 
resUy 


resUy  at  the  plaoe  you  would  feel  as  stron^y  that  you  were  thMOi 

''I  eonftss  that  there  is  something  in  tUs  rsslistio  power  wMeh  I  haifo 
never  been  aUe  to  analyse,  for  it  exi&  sometimes  in  t&e  slightsst  smatenr 
sketehes.  as  well  as  in  tlie  most  aeeomplished  art    But  eertainly  the  irat 


sketehes,  as  well  as  in  the  most  aeeomplished  art    But  eertainly  the  1 

shall  imprsss  themsslves  upon  the 
you  shall  not  be  forced  to  look  at  an^ 
thing,  whether  you  like  it'or  not,  any  more  than  in  the  reel  ssens^  and 


eondition  of  it  is  that  the  obifeets  shall  imprsss  thonsslves  upon  the  eye 


in  their  own  order  and  way,  that  you  shall  not  be  forced 

thing,  whether  you  like  it  or  not,  any  more  than  in  the 

that  there  shall  be  no  sense  either  of  toil  or  adeetation  in  the  work. 

Abbeville  as  foilurs.)     Next  to  this  essy  harmony  of  drawing  oomos  Ike 

simple  diffusion  of  Ivht.  and  the  fooling  of  air  and  sunshine,  and  these 

are  only  to  be  obtamed  by  a  most  cueful  subjeetion  of  the  eehmr  to 

chiaroseuro. 

The  merits  of  Pkouf  s  drawing  of  Strssburg  are  also  diseussed  in  the  JMit  sift  Ftmti 

and  HuiU,  No.  10,  where  the  example  is  reproduced  (Vol.  XIV.,  Pkte  XIV.,  and 

pp.  412,  413) :  see  also  No.  69  in  the  Educational  Series  (Vol.  XXI.  p.  80).    The 

sketch  of  Wilson's,  called  by  Ruskin  iu  a  note  in  the  MS.  "Arch  of  Ptosee,"  Is 

No.  117  in  the  Reforence  Series  (VoL  XXL  p.  38) :  see  also  below,  p.  8a     Tim 

other  example  was  '*  Ward's  copy  of  Naples.    Outline"  ;  this  copy  by  Mr.  William 

Ward  was  presented  by  Ruskin  to  Whitehuids  College,  Chelsea  (see,  in  a  latsr 

volume.  No.  35  in  the  Notst  an  th§  BtiMn  OaMnet^  where  Ruskin  says  of  Tninor^s 

sketch  that  it  contains  "the  utmoet  possible  quantity  of  information  put  into  the 

smallest  possible  speoe").    The  sketch  is  No.  333  in  the  National  Gallery.    Tim 

wordB   "Show  Abbeville   as  fidlure"  refor,  as  a  note  in  the  MS.   indieatss,  to 

Raskin's  drawing  of  the  Market  Pkce,  No.  81  In  the  Refoienee  Series  (VoL  XX. 

p.  399).     The  tewing  is  reproduced  in  VoL  XIX.  (Pkte  VIH  p.  244).  so  that 

the  resder  can  judge  for  himself  whether  Ruskin's  self-criticism  is  justified.] 


LECTURE  11^ 

LIGHT  AND  SHADE 

28.  In  my  last  Lecture'  I  laid  before  you  evidence  that 
the  greatness  of  the  master  whom  I  wished  you  to  follow 
as  your  only  guide  in  landscape  depended  primarily  on  his 
studying  from  Nature  always  with  the  point;  that  is  to 
say,  in  pencil  or  pen  outline.  To-day  I  wish  to  show  you 
that  his  pre-eminence  depends  secondarily  on  his  perfect 
rendering  of  form  and  distance  by  light  and  shade,  before 
he  admits  a  thought  of  colour. 

I  say  "before"  however — observe  carefully — only  with 
reference  to  the  construction  of  any  given  picture,  not  with 
reference  to  the  order  in  which  he  learnt  his  mechanical 
processes.  From  the  beginning,  he  worked  out  of  doors 
with  the  point,  but  indoors  with  the  brush;  and  attains 
perfect  skill  in  washing  flat  colour  long  before  he  attains 
anything  like  skill  in  delineation  of  form. 

29.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  drawing,  when  he  was  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  old,  of  Dover  Castle  and  the  Dover 
Coach;'  in  which  the  future  love  of  mystery  is  exhibited 
by  his  studiously  showing  the  way  in  which  the  dust  rises 
about  the  wheels;  and  an  interest  in  drunken  sailors,  which 
materially  affected  his  marine  studies,  shown  not  less  in 
the  occupants  of  the  hind  seat  But  what  I  want  you  to 
observe  is  that,  though  the  trees,  coach,  horses,  and  sailors 
are  drawn  as  any  schoolboy  would  draw  them,  the  sky  is 
washed  in  so  smoothly  that  few  water-colour  painters  of 
our  day  would  lightly  accept  a  challenge  to  match  it. 

1  [Delivered  on  FebruAnr  9,  1871.1 
*  [gee  pp.  25-26.] 

'  rrhii  drawing  wa8  No.  1  in  the  Bond  Street  Exhibition  of  Ruikiu'i  collection : 
•ee  VoL  XIII.  p.  4ia] 
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And»  therefore,  it  is,  among  many  other  reasons,  that  I 
put  the  brush  into  your  hands  fix>m  the  first,  and  try  you 
with  a  wash  in  lampblack,  before  you  enter  my  working 
class/  But,  as  regards  the  composition  of  his  picture,  the 
drawing  is  always  first  with  Turner,  the  colour  second. 

80.  Drawing :  that  is  to  say,  the  expression  by  gradation 
of  light,  either  of  form  or  space.  Again  I  thus  give  you 
a  statement  wholly  adverse  to  the  vulgar  opinion  of  him. 
You  will  find  that  statement  early  in  the  first  volume  of 
Modem  Painters^  and  repeated  now  through  all  my  works 
these  twenty-five  years,  in  vain.*  Nobody  will  believe  that 
the  main  virtue  of  Turner  is  in  his  drawing,  and  therefore 
at  last  we  have  exhibited  in  the  principal  place  in  the  Royal 
Academy  Exhibition  of  Old  Masters  a  picture  without  one 
peculiarity  of  his  belonging  to  it.'  I  say  "the  main  virtue 
of  Turner."  Splendid  though  he  be  as  a  colourist,  he  is 
not  unrivalled  in  colour;  nay,  in  some  qualities  of  colour 
he  has  been  far  surpassed  by  the  Venetians.  But  no  one 
has  ever  touched  him  in  exquisiteness  of  gradation ;  and  no 
one  in  landscape  in  perfect  rendering  of  organic  form. 

81.  I  showed  you  in  this  drawing,*  at  last  Lecture,  how 
truly  he  had  matched  the  colour  of  the  iron-stained  rocks 
in  the  bed  of  the  Ticino;  and  any  of  you  who  care  for 
colour  at  all  cannot  but  take  more  or  less  pleasure  in  the 
blues  and  greens  and  warm  browns  opposed  throughout. 
But  the  essential  value  of  the  work  is  not  in  these.  It  is, 
first,  in  the  expression  of  enormous  scale  of  mountain  and 
space  of  air,  by  gradations  of  shade  in  their  colours,  what- 
ever they  may  be;  and,  secondly,  in  the  perfect  rounding 
and  cleaving  of  the  masses  alike  of  mountain  and  stone.  I 
showed  you   one  of  the   stones  themselves,  as  an  example 


»  [See  Vol.  XX.  pp.  131,  132 ;  Vol.  XXI.  p.  xxviiU 

3  [See,  for  instance,  Vol.  HI.  p.  247,  and  Vol.  XIU.  pp.  243  9eq,'\ 

3  [This  passai^e  (^^.  .  .  ,  and  therefore  .  .  .  to  it")  was  omitted   in  the  1897 

edition.     The  reference  is  to  a  spurious  Turner,  No.  40  in  the  Exhibition  of  1871 ; 

Ruskin  wrote  about  it  to  the  T%me9  (January  24,  1871);  the  letter  is  given  in 

Vol.  XIII.  p.  579  (where  in  line  11  of  the  letter  there  is  a  misprint  of  '^unable*' 

for  "able").] 

«  [Of  the  Pass  of  Faido  (Plate  IV.) :  see  above,  §  19,  p.  26.] 


'^  *:-">-^^Z 


•     •    • 
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of  unintaresting  outline.  If  I  were  to  ask  .ygu  to  paint  it, 
though  its  colour  is  pleasant  enough,  you  W0ihd  still  find 
it  uninteresting  and  coarse  compared  to  that  oi'.-a  'flower,  or 
a  bird.  But  if  I  can  engage  you  in  an  endeavovpr  'to  draw 
its  true  forms  in  light  and  shade,  you  will  most  lUslyredly 
find  it  not  only  interesting,  but  in  some  points  qifite  be- 
yond the  most  subtle  skill  you  can  give  to  it.^ 

82.  You  have  heard  me  state  to  you,  several  times,'  Ihat 
all  the  masters  who  valued  accurate  form  and  modelling 
found  the  readiest  way  of  obtaining  the  fftcts  they  required 
to  be  firm  pen  outline,  completed  by  a  wash  of  neutral  tint. 
This  method  is  indeed  rarely  used  by  Raphael  or  Michael 
Angelo  in  the  drawings  they  have  left  us,  because  their 
studies  are  nearly  all  tentative — experiments  in  composition, 
in  which  the  imperfect  or  careless  pen  outline  suggested  all 
they  required,  and  was  capable  of  easy  change  without  con- 
fusing the  eye.  But  the  masters  who  knew  precisely  before 
they  laid  touch  on  paper  what  they  were  going  to  do — and 
this  may  be,  observe,  either  because  they  are  less  or  greater 

^  [The  MS.  hftd  here  ao  additional  passage  which  a^^iu  is  of  interest  as  referring 
to  examples  in  the  Ruskin  Art  Collection : — 

''And  it  is  only  by  such  work  that  tou  can  ever  enter  into  any  of  the 

essential  qualities  of  Turner's  work.     As  Reynolds's  sketch  of  a  judge  is 

only  seen  to  be  good  by  those  who  know  what  a  judge  is  like,  so  Turner's 

drawing  of  a  stone  or  leaf,  only  by  those  who  know  what  a  stone  or  leaf 

is  like,  and  there  is  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  us  who  does.     You  know  how 

many  hare  been  the  attempts  since  the  Pre-Raphaelite  movement  to  draw 

leaves  and  flowers  in  foreground.     Show  Mr.  MacWhirter's  book.      Point 

out  that  the  virtue  of  it  is  in  drawing  and  shading  the  white  or  aUaur" 

Then  in  the  MS.  followed  §  36.     Ruskin,  however,  in  revising,  struck  out  the  above 

pasBage,  and  inserted  §§  32-34,  adding  the  following  note  of  matter  for  extempore 

delivery : — 

''  One  of  my  pupils  objects  to  niggle,  whereupon  I  paint  a  brick  for  him. 
Here  show  brick,  and  note  the  action  of  the  moss  on  it  and  cleavage.    The 
red  and  brown  and  green  are  nothing.     Then  possibly  diagram  of  chest- 
nut.   Nature  of  niggle — doing  what   is  not  necessary  on  a  small   seale 
or  large." 
On  the  subject  of  ''niggling"  and  true  "finish"  (t>.,  added  truth),  see  Modem 
Paintere,  vol  v.  (Vol.  Vlf.  p.  54).     "  Reynolds's  sketch  of  a  Judge  "  is  No.  32  in  the 
Standard  Series  (Vol.  XXI.  p.  24).     "Mr.  MacWhirter^s  book^*  was  a  sketch-book 
of  foreground  studies  which  Ruskin  purchased,  in  order  to  place  some  of  the  studies 
in  the  Oxford  Collection  (see  Educational  Series,  Nos.  258-261,  and  Working  Series, 
L,  Nos.  34-37).    Ruskin's  study  of  a  brick  is  No.  281  in  the  Educationia  Series. 
For  the  "diagram  of  chestnut,^'  see  Vol.  VII.  pp.  470,  471  (Figs.  5  and  6).] 
*  [See^  for  instance.  Vol.  XX.  p.  135.] 
xxn.  c 
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than  the  mettvwho  change;  less,  in  merely  drawing  some 
natiu:al  object  "without  attempt  at  composition,  or  greater  in 
knowing  •jB^Miblutely  beforehand  the  composition  they  intend ; 
it  may*»l)ef  even  so,  that  what  they  intend,  though  better 
knowii,^'is  not  so  good: — ^but  at  all  events,  in  this  antici- 
pating-'power  Tintoret,  Holbein  and  Turner  stand,  I  think, 
alone  as  draughtsmen;  Tintoret  rarely  sketching  at  all, 
but  painting  straight  at  the  first  blow,  while  Holbein  and 
Turner  sketch  indeed,  but  it  is  as  with  a  pen  of  iron  and 
a  point  of  diamond. 

88.  You  will  find  in  your  Educational  Series  ♦  many 
drawings  illustrative  of  the  method ;  but  I  have  enlarged 
here^  the  part  that  is  executed  with  the  pen,  out  of  this 
smaller  drawing,  that  you  may  see  with  what  fearless 
strength  Holbein  delineates  even  the  most  delicate  folds 
of  the  veil  on  the  head,  and  of  the  light  muslin  on  the 
shoulders,  giving  them  delicacy,  not  by  the  thinness  of  his 
line,  but  by  its  exquisite  veracity. 

The  eye  will  endure  with  patience,  or  even  linger  with 
pleasure,  on  any  line  that  is  right,  however  coarse;  while 
the  faintest  or  finest  that  is  wrong  will  be  forcibly  destruc- 
tive. And  again  and  again  I  have  to  recommend  you  to 
draw  always  as  if  you  were  engraving,  and  as  if  the  line 
could  not  be  changed. 

84.  The  method  used  by  Turner  in  the  Liber  Stvdiorum 
is  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  Holbein.  The  lines  of  these 
etchings*  are  to  trees,  rocks,  or  buildings,  absolutely  what 
these  of  Holbein  are;  not  suggestions  of  contingent  grace, 
but  determinations  of  the  limits  of  future  form.  You  will 
see  the  explanatory  office  of  such  lines  by  placing  this  out- 
line over  my  drawing  of  the  stone,  imtil  the  lines  coincide 

*  At  the  Ruskiii  Drawing  School,  Oxford. 


>  [No.  39  in  the  Standard  Series  (Vol  XXI.  p.  25) ;  enlai^ed  from  a  drawing 
by  Holbein  in  the  University  Galleries.] 

*  [Here,  no  doubt,  Ruskin  showed  some  of  the  etchings  for  Uher  pUites  which 
are  in  the  Oxford  Collection,  and  illustrated  his  point  further  as  explained  in  the 
text ;  his  drawing  of  the  stone  being  probably  of  that  in  **  Blair  Athol."] 
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with  the  limits  of  the  shadow.  You  will  find  that  it  in* 
tensifies  and  explains  the  torms  which  otherwise  would  have 
escaped  notice,  and  that  a  perfectly  gradated  wash  of  neutral 
tint  within  an  outline  of  this  kind  is  all  that  is  necessaiy 
tar  grammatical  statonent  of  forms.  It  is  all  that  the  great 
colourists  need  for  their  studies ;  they  would  think  it  wasted 
time  to  go  farther ;  but,  if  you  have  no  eye  for  colour,  you 
may  go  farther  in  another  manner,  with  enjo3finent.^ 

85.  Now  to  go  back  to  Turner. 

The  ^rst  great  object  ol  the  Zi6€r  Studiorum,  for  whidi 
I  requested  you  in  my  Sixth  Lecture^  to  make  constant  use 
of  it,  is  the  delineation  of  solid  form  by  outline  and  shadow. 
But  a  yet  more  important  purpose  in  each  of  the  designs 
in  that  book  is  the  expression  of  such  landscape  powers  and 
duffacter  as  have  especial  relation  to  the  pleasures  and  pain 
of  human  life — but  especially  the  pain.  And  it  is  in  this 
respect  that  I  desired  you  (§  172)  to  be  assured,  not  merely 
of  their  superiority,  but  of  their  absolute  difference  in  kind 
from  photc^^phy,  as  works  of  disciplined  design. 

86.  I  do  not  know  whetlier  any  of  you  were  interested 
enough  in  the  little  note  in  my  catalogue'  on  tliis  view 
near  Blair  Athol,  to  look  for  the  scene  itself  during  your 
summer  rambles.  If  any  did,  and  found  it,  I  am  nearly 
certain  their  impression  would  be  only  that  of  an  extreme 
wonder  how  Turner  could  have  made  so  little  of  so  beau- 
tiful a  spot  The  projecting  rock,  when  I  saw  it  last  in 
1857,  and  I  am  certain,  when  Turner  saw  it,  was  covered 
with  Uchens  having  as  many  colours  as  a  painted  window. 
The  stream^-or  rather,  powerful  and  deep  Higliland  river, 

^  [Here  the  MS.  hms  a  note  for  amplification  in  delivery : — 
"Show  my  own  Glenfinlat  and  Mont  Cenis." 
The  Glenfinlas  (No.  89  in  the  Reference  Series)  was  accordingly  reproduced  in  the 
former  edition  of  Lecture*  on  Landscape ;  it  has  in  thi«  edition  of  the  Works  already 
been  given  (Plate  I.  in  Vol.  XII.).    Ruskin's  ''Mont  Cenis"  (No.  275  in  the  Kdu- 
cational  Series)  is  reproduced  in  Vol.  XXI.  (Plate  XXXV.).] 

«  [Lecturee  an  Art,  1870,  §  170  fVol.  XX.  p.  182).] 

'  [In  the  Oatalogtie  qf  Examples  (1870),  under  31  p:  see  now  Educational  Series. 
Na  147  (Vol.  XaI.  p.  88).  The  plate  in  Lilter  Shidiomm  is  here  reproduced 
(Plate  V.).] 
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the  Tilt  —  foamed  and  eddied  magnificently  through  the 
narrowed  channel;  and  the  wild  vegetation  in  the  rock 
crannies  was  a  finished  arabesque  of  living  sculpture,  of 
which  this  study  of  mine,  made  on  another  stream,  in  Glen- 
finlas,  only  a  few  miles  away,  wiU  give  you  a  fair  idea. 
Turner  has  absolutely  stripped  the  rock  of  its  beautifid 
lichens  to  bare  slate,  with  one  quartz  vein  running  up 
through  it ;  he  has  quieted  the  river  into  a  commonplace 
stream;  he  has  given,  of  all  the  rich  vegetation,  only  one 
cluster  of  quite  uninteresting  leaves  and  a  dump  of  birches 
with  ragged  trunks.  Yet,  observe,  I  have  told  you  of  it, 
he  has  put  into  one  scene  the  spirit  of  Scotland. 

87.  Similarly,  those  of  you  who  in  your  long  vacations 
have  ever  stayed  near  Dunblane  will  be,  I  think,  disap- 
pointed in  no  small  degree  by  this  study  of  the  abbey, 
for  which  I  showed  you  the  sketch  at  last  Lecture.^  You 
probably  know  that  the  oval  window  in  its  west  end  is 
one  of  the  prettiest  pieces  of  rough  thirteenth  -  century 
carving  in  the  kingdom;  I  used  it  for  a  chief  example  in 
my  lectures  at  Edinburgh ;  *  and  you  know  that  the  lancet 
windows,  in  their  fine  proportion  and  rugged  masonry,  would 
alone  form  a  study  of  ruined  Gothic  masonry  of  exquisite 
interest. 

Yet  you  find  Turner  representing  the  lancet  window  by 
a  few  bare  oval  lines  like  the  hoop  of  a  barrel ;  and  indicat- 
ing the  rest  of  the  structure  by  a  monotonous  and  thin 
piece  of  outline,  of  which  I  was  asked  by  one  of  yourselves 
last  term,  and  quite  naturally  and  rightly,  how  Turner  came 
to  draw  it  so  slightly — or,  we  may  even  say,  so  badly. 

38.  Whenever  you  find  Turner  stopping  short,  or  ap- 
parently failing  in  this  way,  especially  when  he  does  the 
contrary  of  what  any  of  us  would  have  been  nearly  sure  to 
do,  then  is  the  time  to  look  for  your  main  lesson  from  him. 
You    recollect    those  quiet  words  of  the  strongest  of  all 

^  [The  Liber  subject  is  here  reproduced  (Plate  VI.).    For  the  reference  to  the 
sketchy  see  above,  §  20^  p.  26.] 

2  [See  Vol.  XII.  p.  31,  where  an  illustration  of  the  window  is  given.] 
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Shakespeare's  heroes,  when  any  one  else  would  have  had 
his  sword  out  in  an  instant: 

''Keep  up  your  bright  swords^  for  the  dew  will  rust  them  .  .  . 
Were  it  my  cue  to  fight,  1  should  have  known  it 
Without  a  prompter."  ^ 

Now  you  must  always  watch  keenly  what  Turner's  ctie  is. 
You  will  see  his  hand  go  to  his  hilt  fast  enough,  when 
it  comes.  Dunblane  Abbey  is  a  pretty  piece  of  building 
enough,  it  is  true;  but  the  virtue  of  the  whole  scene,  and 
meaning,  is  not  in  the  masonry  of  it.  There  is  much 
better  masonry  and  much  more  wonderful  ruin  of  it  else- 
where; Dunblane  Abbey — ^tower  and  aisles  and  all — ^would 
go  under  one  of  the  arches  of  buildings  such  as  there  are 
in  the  world.  Look  at  what  Turner  will  do  when  his  cue 
is  masonry, — ^in  the  Coliseum.*  What  the  execution  of 
that  drawing  is  you  may  judge  by  looking  with  a  magnify- 
ing-glass  at  the  ivy  and  battlements  in  this,'  when,  also, 
his  cue  is  masonry.  What  then  can  he  mean  by  not  so 
much  as  indicating  one  pebble  or  joint  in  the  walls  of 
Dunblane  ? 

89.  I  was  sending  out  the  other  day,  to  a  friend  in 
America,  a  chosen  group  of  the  Ldber  Studiorum  to  form 
a  nucleus  for  an  art  collection  at  Boston.^  And  I  warned 
my  friend  at  once  to  guard  his  public  against  the  sore 
disappointment  their  first  sight  of  these  so  much  celebrated 
works  would  be  to  them.  "You  will  have  to  make  them 
understand,"  I  wrote  to  him,  "that  their  first  lesson  will 
be  in  observing  not  what  Turner  has  done,  but  what  he 
has  not  done.  These  are  not  finished  pictures,  but  studies; 
endeavours,  that  is  to  say,  to  get  the  utmost  result  possible 

1  [OtheUo,  i.  2,  69«  83.  For  •  refifirence  to  Othello  as  the  character  in  Shake- 
speare most  ''approximation  to  the  heroic  type,"  see  iSMom^  and  LiUes,  S  M 
(Vol.  XVIII.  p.  112).] 

*  [Here  Rusldn  probably  showed  the  photograph  of  the  Famley  drawing:  see 
Rodimentary  Series,  No.  101  (Vol.  XXI.  p.  198).] 

'  [There  is  do  indication  to  show  what  drawing  Ruskin  here  displayed.] 

*  [a  passage  from  the  letter  to  Professor  Norton  is  cited  in  VoL  XV.  p.  zxiv. 
The  letter  (dated  August  B,  1867)  is  reprinted  in  a  Liter  volume  of  this  edition 
from  Letiert  qf  John  Rwkin  to  Charlet  Eliot  Norton,  vol  i.  p.  166 ;  Raskin  here 
only  gives  its  efleet] 
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with  the  simplest  means;  they  are  essentially  tfaoqg^itftil, 
and  have  each  their  fixed  purpose,  to  wfaieh  eveiythiDg  dae 
is  sacrificed ;  and  that  purpose  is  always  imaginative— to  get 
at  the  heart  of  the  thmg,  not  at  its  outside." 

40.  Now,  it  is  true,  tiiere  are  beautiful  lichras  at  Blair 
Athol,  and  good  building  at  Dunblane;  but  tfa^  are 
lovely  lichens  all  over  the  cold  regions  of  the  world,  and 
there  is  fiir  more  interesting  architecture  in  other  oountiiea 
than  in  Scotland.  The  essential  character  of  Scotland  la 
that  of  a  wild  and  thinly  iohabited  rocky  country,  not  sub- 
limely mountainous,  but  beautiful  in  low  rock  and  Iig^t 
streamlet  everjrwhere;  with  sweet  copsewood  and  rudely 
growing  trees.  This  wild  land  possesses  a  subdued  tand 
imperfect  school  of  architecture,  and  has  an  infinitely  tragic 
feudal,  pastoral,  and  civic  history.  And  in  the  events  of 
that  history  a  deep  tenderness  of  sentiment  is  mingled  with 
a  cruel  and  barren  rigidity  of  habitual  character,  accurately 
corresponding  to  the  conditions  of  climate  and  earth. 

41.  Now  I  want  you  especially  to  notice,  with  respect 
to  these  things,  Tumer^s  introduction  of  the  ugly  square 
tower  high  up  on  the  left.  Your  first  instinct  would  be  to 
exclaim,  ^*How  unlucky  that  was  there  at  all  I  Why,  at 
least,  could  not  Turner  have  kept  it  out  of  sight?*  He 
has  quite  gratuitously  brought  it  into  sight;  gratuitously 
drawn  firmly  the  three  lines  of  stiff  drip-stone  which  mark 
its  squareness  and  blankness.  It  is  precisely  that  blank 
vacancy  of  decoration,  and  setting  of  the  meagre  angles 
against  wind  and  war,  which  he  wants  to  force  on  your 
notice,  that  he  may  take  you  thoroughly  out  of  Italy  and 
Greece,  and  put  you  wholly  into  a  barbarous  and  frost- 
hardened  land;  that  once  having  its  gloom  defined  he  may 
show  you  all  the  more  intaisely  what  pastoral  purity  and 
innocence  of  life,  and  loveliness  of  nature,  are  underneath 
the  banks  and  braes  of  Doune,  and  by  every  brooklet  that 
feeds  the  Forth  and  Clyde. 

That  is  the  main  purpose  of  these  two  studies.  How  it 
is  obtained  by  various  incidents  in  the  drawing  of  stones^ 
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and  trees,  and  figures,  I  will  show  you  another  time.^  The 
chief  element  in  both  is  the  sadness  and  depth  of  their  effect 
of  subdued  though  clear  light  in  sky  and  stream. 

42.  The  sadness  of  their  effect,  I  repeat.  If  you  re- 
member anything  of  the  Lectures  I  gave  you  through  last 
year,  you  must  be  gradually  getting  accustomed  to  my  defi- 
nition of  the  Greek  school  in  art,  as  one  essentially  Chiaro- 
scurist,  as  opposed  to  Gothic  colour ;  Realist,  as  opposed  to 
Gk)thic  imagination;  and  Despairing,  as  opposed  to  Gk)thic 
hope.*  And  you  are  prepared  to  recognize  it  by  any  one 
of  these  three  conditions.  Only,  observe,  the  chiaroscuro 
is  simply  the  technical  result  of  the  two  others:  a  Greek 
painter  likes  light  and  shade,  first,  because  they  enable  him 
to  realize  form  solidly,  while  colour  is  flat;  and  secondly, 
because  light  and  shade  are  melancholy,  while  colour  is  gay. 

So  that  the  defect  of  colour,  and  substitution  of  more  or 
less  grey  or  gloomy  effects  of  rounded  gradation,  constantly 
express  the  two  characters:  first,  [of]  Academic  or  Greek 
fleshliness  and  solidity  as  opposed  to  Gk)thic  imagination; 
and  secondly,  of  Greek  tragic  horror  and  gloom  as  opposed 
to  Gothic  gladness. 

48.  In  the  great  French  room  in  the  Louvre,  if  you  at 
all  remember  the  general  character  of  the  historical  pictures, 
you  will  instantly  recognize,  in  thinking  generally  of  them, 
the  rounded  fleshly  and  solid  character  in  the  drawing,  the 
grey  or  greenish  and  brownish  colour,  or  defect  of  colour, 
lurid  and  moonlight-Uke,  and  the  gloomy  choice  of  subjects, 
as  the  Deluge,  the  Field  of  Eylau,  the  Starvation  on  the 
Raft,  and  the  Death  of  Endymion;'  always  melancholy, 
and  usually  horrible. 

^  [Th«re  is  no  further  reference  to  the  Blmir  Athol  and  Danhlmne  in  these 
lectures,  which,  it  should  be  remembered^  were  supplemented  by  class  teaching.] 

s  [For  these  three  points,  see  Lecturei  on  Art,  (1)  §§  137,  138,  147-161 ;  (2) 
H  180-185;  and  (3)  §  149.] 

>  [For  Poussin's  '^Deluge,"  see  VoL  XII.  p.  469.  "The  Field  of  Eylau,"  by 
Baron  Gros  (1771-1836),  is  No.  389 ;  probably  this  is  the  picture  to  which,  br  a 
slip,  Raskin  refers  as  Vemet*s  in  Vol.  XIV.  p.  213.  '^Starvation  on  the  Raft'^  is 
the  "  Wreck  of  the  Medusa,"  by  Gericault,  referred  to  in  §  18  of  the  lecture  on 
"Modem  Art"  (VoL  XIX.  p.  212).  ''The  Sleep  of  Endymion"  (No.  361),  hj 
Anne  Louis  Girodet  de  Roucy  Trioeon  (1767-1824X  was  painted  in  Rome,  and  maen 
admired  at  the  Paris  Salon  of  1792.] 
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The  more  recent  pictures  of  the  painter  Gdrdme  unite 
all  these  attributes  in  a  singular  degree ;  above  all,  the  flesh- 
liness  and  materialism  which  make  his  studies  of  the  nude, 
in  my  judgment,  altogether  inadmissible  into  the  rank  of 
the  fbie  arts/ 

44.  Now  you  observe  that  I  never  speak  of  this  Greek 
school  but  with  a  certain  dread.  And  yet  I  have  told  you 
that  Turner  belongs  to  it,  that  all  the  strongest  men  in 
times  of  developed  art  belong  to  it ;  *  but  then,  remember,  so 
do  all  the  basest.  The  learning  of  the  Academy  is  indeed 
a  splendid  accessory  to  original  power,  in  Velasquez,  in 
Titian,  or  in  Reynolds;  but  the  whole  world  of  art  is  full 
of  a  base  learning  of  the  Academy,  which,  when  fools 
possess,  they  become  a  tenfold  plague  of  fools. 

And  again,  a  stem  and  more  or  less  hopeless  melancholy 
necessarily  is  undercurrent  in  the  minds  of  the  greatest  men 
of  all  ages, — of  Homer,  Aeschylus,  Pindar,  or  Shakespeare. 
But  an  earthy,  sensual,  and  weak  despondency  is  the  attri- 
bute of  the  lowest  mental  and  bodily  disease;  and  the 
imbecilities  and  lassitudes  which  follow  crime,  both  in 
nations  and  individuals,  can  only  find  a  last  stimulus  to 
their  own  dying  sensation  in  the  fascinated  contemplation 
of  completer  death. 

45.  Between  these — ^the  highest,  and  these — ^the  basest, 
you  have  every  variety  and  combination  of  strength  and  of 
mistake:  the  mass  of  foolish  persons  dividing  themselves 
always  between  the  two  oppositely  and  equally  erroneous 
faiths,  that  genius  may  dispense  with  law,  or  that  law  can 
create  genius.  Of  the  two,  there  is  more  excuse  for,  and 
less  danger  in  the  first  than  in  the  second  mistake.  Genius 
has  sometimes  done  lovely  things  without  knowledge  and 
without  discipline.  But  all  the  learning  of  the  Academies 
has  never  yet  drawn  so  much  as  one  fair  face,  or  ever  set 
two  pleasant  colours  side  by  side. 

»  [For  other  references  to  G^rome,  see  Vol.  XV.  p.  497,  and  Vol.  XX.  p.  195  n.l 
2  [See  Lectures  on  Art,  §  185  (Vol.  XX.  p.  174^  and  Catalogue  of  the  Standard 
Serieif  (Vol.  XXI.  p.  11).] 
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40.  Now  there  is  one  great  Northern  painter,  of  whom 
I  have  not  qpoken  till  now/  probably  to  your  surjnise, 
Rubens;  whose  power  is  composed  of  so  many  elements, 
and  whose  character  may  be  illustrated  so  completely,  and 
with  it  the  various  opoation  of  the  counter  sdiools,  by  one 
of  his  pictures  now  open  to  your  study,  that  I  would  press 
you  to  set  aside  one  of  your  Inrightest  Easter  afternoons 
for  the  study  of  that  one  picture  in  the  Exhibition  of  Old 
Masters,*  the  so-called  "Juno  and  Argus,"  No.  887. 

So-called,  1  say ;  for  it  is  not  a  picture  either  of  Argus 
or  of  Juno,  but  the  portrait  of  a  Flemish  lady  "  as  Juno  '* 
(just  as  Rubens  painted  his  fiunily  picture  with  his  wife 
''as  the  Virgin"  and  himself ''as  St  Geoige"'):  and  a  good 
anatomical  study  of  a  human  body  as  Argus.  In  the  days 
of  Rubens,  you  must  remember,  mythology  was  thought  of 
as  a  mere  empty  form  of  compliment  or  fi&ble,  and  the 
original  meaning  of  it  wholly  forgotten.  Rubens  never 
dreamed  that  Argus  is  the  night,  or  that  his  eyes  are  stars ; 
but  with  the  absolutely  literal  and  brutal  part  of  his  Dutch 
nature  supposes  the  head  of  Argus  fuU  of  real  eyes  all 
over,  and  re^nesents  Hebe  cutting  th^n  out  with  a  bloody 
knife  and  putting  one  into  the  hand  of  the  goddess,  like 
an  unseemly  oyster. 

That  conception  of  the  action,  and  the  loathsome  sprawl- 
ing of  the  trunk  of  Argus  under  the  chariot,  are  the  essen- 
tial contributions  of  Rubens'  own  Netherland  personality. 
Then  the  rest  of  the  treatment  he  learned  firom  other 
schools,  but  adopted  with  splendid  power. 

47.  First,  I  think,  you  ought  to  be  struck  by  having  two 
large  peacocks  painted  with  scarcely  any  colour  in  them  I 
Th^  are  nearly  black,  or  black-green,  peacocks.  Now  you 
know  that  Rubens  is  always  spoken  of  as  a  great  colourist, 
par  exceUefice  a  colourist ;  and  would  you  not  have  expected 

^  [Th>t  is,  in  the  Oxford  lectures.] 

*  yrhe  Winter  Exhibition  of  1871 ;  for  references  to  other  pictoree  in  the  same 
•shibitioay  tee  pp.  32^  46,  47.  The  Robens  {"  Juno  tmntierring  the  eyes  of  ArgM 
to  the  tail  of  the  peecocic")  was  lent  by  the  Earl  of  Dudley.] 

s  [At  Antwerp :  see  M9dem  PtdiUen,  vol.  v.  (Vol.  VII.  p.  330).] 
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may,  of  course,  find  the  two  purposes  mingled:  but  pure 
formal  chiaroscuro — Marc  Antonio's^  and  Leonardo's — is  in- 
consistent with  colour,  and  though  it  is  thoroughly  neces- 
sary as  an  exercise,  it  is  only  as  a  correcting  and  guarding 
one,  never  as  a  basis  of  art. 

52.  Let  me  be  sure,  now,  that  you  thoroughly  under^ 
stand  the  relation  of  formal  shade  to  colour.  Here  is  an 
egg;  here,  a  green  cluster  of  leaves;  here,  a  bunch  of 
black  grapes.^  In  formal  chiaroscuro,  all  these  are  to  be 
considered  as  white,  and  drawn  as  if  they  were  carved  in 
marble.  In  this  engraving  of  ''  Melancholy,''  ^  what  I  meant 
by  telling  you  it  was  in  formal  chiaroscuro  was  that  the 
ball  is  white,  the  leaves  are  white,  the  dress  is  white;  you 
can't  tell  what  colour  any  of  these  stand  for.  On  the 
contrary,  to  a  colourist  the  first  question  about  everjrthing 
is  its  colour.  Is  this  a  white  thing,  a  green  thing,  or  a 
blue  thing?  down  must  go  my  touch  of  white,  green,  or 
dark  blue  first  of  all;  if  afterwards  I  can  make  them  lodk 
round,  or  like  fruit  and  leaves,  it's  all  very  well;  but  if  I 
can't,  blue  or  green  they  at  least  shall  be. 

58.  Now  here  you  have  exactly  the  thing  done  by  the 
two  masters  we  are  speaking  of.  Here  is  a  copy  of 
Turner's  vignette  of  "Martigny."*  This  is  wholly  a  design 
of  the  coloured  school.  Here  is  a  bit  of  vine  in  the  fore- 
ground with  purple  grapes ;  the  grapes,  so  far  from  being 
drawn  as  round,  are  struck  in  with  angular  flat  spots;  but 
they  are  vividly  purple  spots,  their  whole  vitality  and  use 
in  the  design  is  in  their  Tyrian  nature.  Here,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  Diirer's  "  Flight  into  Egypt," '  with  grapes  and 
palm  fruit  above.  Both  are  white;  but  both  engraved  so 
as  to  look  thoroughly  round. 


^  [For  Marc  Antonio^  see  Vol.  XXI.  p.  185,  and  the  references  there  noted.] 

'^  'Here  Ruskiu  probably  showed  one  of  his  drawings  by  William  Hunt] 

3  [No.  4  in  the  Standard  Series  (Vol.  XXI.  p.  12):  see  Plate  E  in  Vol.  VII. 

For  the  references  to  it  being  in  "  formal  chiaroscuro."  see  Leeturet  en  Art^  §§  15& 

169  (Vol.  XX.  pp.  153,  162).] 

*  [Bv   Mr.    William    Ward.     No.   146   in  the   Rudimentory  Series   (Vol.    XXI. 
p.  213).) 

*  [Woodcut.     No.  71  in  the  Rudimentary  Series  (Vol.  XXI.  p.  188).] 
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54.  All  the  other  great  chiaroscurists  whom  I  named  to 
you*  —  Reynolds,  Velasquez,  and  Titian  —  approached  their 
shadow  also  on  the  safe  side — ^from  Venice :  they  always 
think  of  colour  first.  But  Turner  had  to  work  his  way  out 
of  the  dark  Greek  school  up  to  Venice;  he  always  thinks 
of  his  shadow  first ;  and  it  held  him  in  some  degree  fatally 
to  the  end.  Those  pictures  which  you  all  laughed  at  were 
not  what  you  fancied,  mad  endeavours  for  colour;  they 
were  agonizing  Greek  efforts  to  get  light.  He  could  have 
got  colour  easily  enough  if  he  had  rested  in  that;  which 
I  will  show  you  in  next  lecture.*  Still,  he  so  nearly  made 
himself  a  Venetian  that,  as  opposed  to  the  Dutch  aca- 
demical chiaroscurists,  he  is  to  be  considered  a  Venetian 
altogether.  And  now  I  will  show  you,  in  a  very  simple 
subject,  the  exact  opposition  of  the  two  schools. 

55.  Here  is  a  study  of  swans,  from  a  Dutch  book  of 
academical  instruction  in  Rubens'  time.  It  is  a  good  and 
valuable  book  in  many  ways,  and  you  are  going  to  have 
some  copies  set  you  from  it.'  But  as  a  type  of  academical 
chiaroscuro  it  wUl  give  you  most  valuable  lessons  on  the 
other  side — of  warning. 

•  Here,  then,  is  the  academical  Dutchman's  notion  of  a 
swan.  He  has  laboriously  engraved  every  feather,  and  has 
rounded  the  bird  into  a  ball ;  and  has  thought  to  himself 
that  never  swan  has  been  so  engraved  before.  But  he  has 
never  with  his  Dutch  eyes  perceived  two  points  in  a  swan 
which  are  vital  to  it :  first,  that  it  is  white ;  and,  secondly, 
that  it  is  graceful.  He  has  above  all  things  missed  the 
proportion,  and  necessarily  therefore  the  bend  of  its  neck. 

56.  Now  take  the  colourist's  view  of  the  matter.  To 
him  the  first  main  facts  about  the  swan  are  that  it  is  a 
white  thing  with  black  spots.  Turner  takes  one  brush  in 
his  right  hand,  with  a  Uttle  white  in  it;  another  in  his  left 
hand,  with  a  little  lampblack.     He  takes  a  piece  of  brown 

^  [See  above,  §  44,  p.  40.] 

*  [See  below,  §  45  and  tbe  reprodactions  of  the  ''  Dudley "  and  ''  Flint"] 
s  rOne  such  example  it  in  the  Educational  Series,  No.  164  (Vol.  XXI.  p.  89) ; 
bnt  the  study  of  swans  was  not  placed  in  the  Oxford  Collection.] 
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paper^  wovks  for  about  two  nunntes  with  his  white  faniah, 
passes  the  black  to  his  right  liaiid,  and  wofks  half  a  mimite 
with  that,  and,  there  you  areP 

You  would  like  to  be  able  to  draw  two  swans  in  two 
minutes  and  a  half  yourselves.  Perhaps  so,  and  I  can 
show  you  how ;  but  it  will  need  twenty  years*  work  all  day 
long.  First,  in  the  meantime,  you  must  draw  them  rightly, 
if  it  takes  two  hours  instead  of  two  minutes;  and,  above 
all,  remember  that  they  are  black  and  white. 

57.  But  fieurther:  you  see  how  intensely  Turner  felt  pre- 
cisely what  the  Fleming  did  not  fed — the  bend  of  the 
neck.  Now  this  is  not  because  Turner  is  a  colourist,  as 
opposed  to  the  Fleming;  but  because  he  is  a  pure  and 
highly  trained  Greek,  as  opposed  to  the  Fleming's  low 
Greek.  Both,  so  fiar  as  they  are  aiming  at  form,  are  now 
working  in  the  Greek  school  of  Phidias ;  but  Turner  is  true 
Greek,  for  he  is  thinking  only  of  the  truth  about  the  swan; 
and  De  Wit  is  pseudo-Greek,  for  he  is  thinking  not  of 
the  swan  at  all,  but  of  his  own  Dutch  self  And  so  he 
has  ended  in  making,  with  his  essentially  piggish  nature, 
this  sleeping  swan's  neck  as  nearly  as  possible  like  a  ^g 
of  pork.  • 

That  is  the  result  of  academical  work,  in  the  hands  of 
a  vulgar  person. 

58.  And  now  I  will  ask  you  to  look  carefully  at  three 
more  pictures  in  the  London  Exhibition. 

The  first,  "The  Nativity,**  by  Sandro  Botticelli"  It  is 
an  early  work  by  him;  but  a  quite  perfect  example  of 
what  the  masters  of  the  pure  Greek  school  did  in  Florence. 

One  of  the  Greek  main  characters,  you  know,  is  to  be 
ax/cHMraxof,  facclcss.'    If  you  look  first  at  the  faces  in  this 

^  [Plate  VII.  is  a  reprodaetion  from  a  eopy  br  Rotldn  of  Tnrner^t  itadf  of 
BwaiiB  in  the  National  Gallery  (So.  000) ;  for  anotLer  reference  to  the  titadj,  aee 
Vol.  XIIL  p.  275.] 

*  [Now  in  the  National  Gallery^  No.  1034.  It  it,  however,  one  of  the  latat 
works  of  Botticelli  (who  died  in  1610)^  being  dated  1500.  For  another  reference 
to  it,  see  the  Introduction  (above,  p.  zzx.).] 

'  [See  Araira  F^ntBHei,  §  183,  and  Appendix  vi.  (VoL  XX.  pp.  333^  406);  and 
compere  Queen  ^  the  Air,  §  167  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  412).  See  also  below^  Mkktui 
Angeio  and  lintarei,  §  21  (p.  04).] 
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picture  you  will  find  them  ugly — oftoi  without  expressi<m» 
alwEjTS  ill  or  carelessly  drawm  The  entire  purpose  of  the 
picture  is  a  mystic  symbolism  by  motion  and  chiaroscuro. 
By  motion,  first.  There  is  a  dome  of  burning  clouds  in 
the  upper  heaven.  Twelve  angels  half  float,  half  dance,  in 
a  drde,  round  the  lower  vault  of  it.  All  their  drapery 
is  drifted  so  as  to  make  you  feel  the  whirlwind  of  tiieir 
motion.  They  are  seen  by  gleams  of  silvery  or  fiery  li^^t^ 
relieved  against  an  equally  lifted  blue  of  inimitable  depth 
and  loveliness.  It  is  impossible  for  you  ever  to  see  a  more 
noble  work  of  passionate  Greek  chiaroscuro— rejoicing  in 
light. 

59.  From  this  I  should  like  you  to  go  instantly  to 
Rembrandt's  *' Portrait  of  a  Burgomaster"  (No.  77  in  the 
Exhibition  of  Old  Masters).^  That  is  ignobly  passionate 
chiaroscuro,  rejoicing  in  darkness  rather  than  light 

You  cannot  see  a  finer  work  by  Rembrandt.  It  has  all 
his  power  of  rendering  character,  and  the  portrait  is  cele- 
brated through  the  world.  But  it  is  entirely  second-rate 
work.  The  character  in  the  fetce  is  only  striking  to  persons 
who  like  candle-light  effects  better  than  sunshine;  any  head 
by  Titian  has  twice  the  character,  and  seen  by  daylight  in- 
stead of  gas.  The  rest  of  the  picture  is  as  false  in  light 
and  shade  as  it  is  pretentious,  made  up  chiefly  of  gleaming 
buttons,  in  places  where  no  light  could  possibly  reach  them ; 
and  of  an  embossed  belt  on  the  shoulder,  which  people  think 
finely  painted  because  it  is  all  over  lumps  of  colour,  not  one 
of  which  was  necessary.  That  embossed  execution  of  Rem- 
brandt's is  just  as  much  ignorant  work  as  the  embossed 
projecting  jewels  of  Carlo  Crivelli;  a  real  painter  never 
loads  (see  the  Velasquez,  No.  415  in  the  same  exhibition*). 

60.  Finally,  from  the  Rembrandt  go  to  the  little  Cima 
(No.  98),  "St.  Mark."*  Thus  you  have  the  Sandro  Botti- 
celli,  of  the  noble  Greek  school  in  Florence ;  the  Rembrandt, 

^  [In  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  collection.] 

*  ["  Portrait  of  a  Lady/'  then  in  the  £arl  of  Dadley's  collection.] 

'  [In  Lady  Eaatlake's  collection.] 
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of  the  debased  Greek  school  in  Holland;  and  the  Cima»  of 
the  pure  colour  school  of  Venice. 

The  Cima  differs  from  the  Rembrandt,  by  being  lovely; 
from  the  Botticelli,  by  being  simple  and  calm.  The  painter 
does  not  desire  the  excitement  of  ra][>id  movement,  nor  even 
the  passion  of  beautifrd  light.  But  he  hates  darkness  as 
he  does  death;  and  falsehood  more  than  either.  He  has 
painted  a  noble  human  creature  simply  in  clear  dayli^t; 
not  in  rapture,  nor  yet  in  agony.  He  is  neither  dressed  in 
a  rainbow,  nor  bedraggled  with  blood.  You  are  neither  to 
be  alarmed  nor  entertained  by  anjrthing  that  is  likely  to 
happen  to  him.  You  are  not  to  be  improved  by  the  piety 
of  his  expression,  nor  disgusted  by  its  truculence.  But 
there  is  more  true  mastery  of  light  and  shade,  if  your  eye 
is  subtle  enough  to  see  it,  in  the  hollows  and  angles  of  the 
architecture  and  folds  of  the  dress,  than  in  all  the  etchings 
of  Rembrandt  put  together.  The  unexciting  colour  will 
not  at  first  delight  you;  but  its  charm  will  never  fail; 
and  from  all  the  works  of  variously  strained  and  obtrusive 
power  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  you  will  find  that  you 
never  return  to  it  but  with  a  sense  of  relief  and  of  peace, 
which  can  only  be  given  you  by  the  tender  skill  which  is 
wholly  without  pretence,  without  pride,  and  without  error. 


LECTURE  III^ 

COLOUR 

61.  The  distinctions  between  schools  of  art  which  I  have  so 
often  asked  you  to  observe  are,  you  must  be  aware,  founded 
only  on  the  excess  of  certain  qualities  in  one  group  of 
painters  over  another,  or  the  difference  in  their  tendencies; 
and  not  in  the  absolute  possession  by  one  group,  and  absence 
in  the  rest,  of  any  given  skilL  But  this  impossibility  of 
drawing  trenchant  lines  of  parting  need  never  interfere  with 
the  distinctness  of  our  conception  of  the  opponent  principles 
which  balance  each  other  in  great  minds,  or  paralyse  each 
other  in  weak  ones;  and  I  cannot  too  often  urge  you  to 
keep  clearly  separate  in  your  thoughts  the  school  which 
I  have  called'  "of  Crystal,"  because  its  distinctive  virtue 
is  seen  unaided  in  the  sharp  separations  and  prismatic 
harmonies  of  painted  ghiss,  and  the  other,  the  "  School  of 
Clay,''  because  its  distinctive  virtue  is  seen  in  the  qualities 
of  any  fine  work  in  uncoloured  terra-cotta,  and  in  every 
drawing  which  represents  them. 

62.  You  know  I  sometimes  speak  of  these  generally  as 
the  Gothic  and  Greek  schools,  sometimes  as  the  colourist 
and  chiaroscurisf  All  these  oppositions  are  liable  to  infinite 
qualification  and  gradation,  as  between  species  of  animals; 
and  you  must  not  be  troubled,  therefore,  if  sometimes 
momentary  contradictions  seem  to  arise  in  examining  special 
points.  Nay,  the  modes  of  opposition  in  the  greatest  men 
are  inlaid  and  complex ;  difficult  to  explain,  though  in  them- 
selves clear.  Thus  you  know  in  your  study  of  sculpture  we 
saw  that  the  essential  aim  of  the  Greek  art  was  tranquil 

^  [Delirered  on  February  23,  1871.1 

«  [Lectur^i  an  Art,  1870,  §  IS6  (Vol.  XX.  p.  174).] 

*  [Sm  iMfiiivt  on  Art,  §  168  (ibid.,  p.  168}.] 

xxn.  «  D 
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action;^  the  chief  aim  of  Gothic  art  was  pasrionate  xeaW  m 
peace,  an  eternity  of  intense  sentiment  As  I  go  into 
detail,  I  shall  continually  therefofe  have  to  oppose  Gothic*" 
passion,  tcvro^^,  to  Gredc  temperance;  yet  Gottiic  rjgidi^» 
(rracriff  to  Greek  action  and  tKmStpla*  You  see  how  douUy, 
how  intimately,  opposed  the  ideas  are;  yet  how  diflBMnilt  to 
explain  without  apparent  contradiction. 

68.  Now,  to-day,  I  must  guard  you  carefully  against  a 
misapprehension  of  this  kind.  I  have  told  yon  &at  tlie 
Gredosi  as  Greeks  made  real  and  material  what  was  beftm 
indefinite;*  they  turned  the  clouds  and  the  lightning  ot 
Mount  Ithome  into  the  human  flesh  and  eagle  upon  the 
extended  arm  of  the  Messenian  Zeus.  And  yet,  being  in 
all  things  set  upon  absolute  veracity  and  realisation,  they 
perceive  as  they  work  and  think  forward  that  to  see  in 
aU  things  truly  is  to  see  in  all  things  dimly  and  tfarovfgfa 
hiding  o£  doud  and  fire. 

So  that  the  schools  of  Crystal,  visionary,  passionate,  and 
fantastic  in  purpose,  are,  in  method,  trenchantly  formal  and 
clear ;  and  the  schools  of  Clay,  absolutely  realistic,  tempeiate, 
and  simple  in  purpose,  are,  in  method,  mysterious  and  soft ; 
sometimes  licentious,  sometimes  terrific,  and  always  obscure. 

64.  Look  once  more  at  this  Greek  dancing-giri*  which 
is  from  a  terra-cotta,  and  therefore  intensely  of  the  school 
of  Clay;  look  at  her  beside  this  Madonna  of  Filippo 
Lippi's:*^  Greek  motion  against  Grothic  absolute  quietness; 
Greek  indifierence — dancing  careless — against  Gothic  pas- 
sion, the  mother's — ^what  word  can  1  use  except  phrmsy 
of  love;  Greek  fleshliness  against  hungry  wasting  of  the 
self-forgetfiil  body;  Greek  softness  of  diffiised  shadow  and 


>  [See  Aratm  PenieHei,  §§  191,  192  (Vol  XX.  p.  389).] 
«  tCompare  Vol  d;Amo,%  199  (VoL  XXIII.  p.  117),  whe 
Qtrasted  with  ''Gothic  Eo-«tMy.''     For  the  misreading  of 


here  "Greek  Stwy-  k 
contrasted 'with  ''Gothic  feohstasy.''  For  the  misreading  of  this  passage  in  the 
previous  edition,  see  above.  Bibliographical  Note,  p.  7.1 

1 ;  and  for  the  coin  or  Messene,  see  in  the  sai 


'  [Hnd.,  p.  348 ;  and  for  the  coin  or  Messene,  see  in  the  same  volnme  Plate  XXL 
and  pp.  343-345.] 

*  [For  the  former  reference,  see  Vol.  XX.  p.  40a  Plate  VIIL  here;  the  stedies 
are  in  the  Rudimentary  Series,  No.  62  (VoL  XXI.  p.  180).] 

&  [The  edition  of  1897  here  gave  a  reproduction  of  lippTs  "Madonna  and  Child " 
(No.  1307  in  the  Uffisi).  It  is  now  reserved  for  reprodaction  in  Art  Obe^fera 
among  the  other  "Lesson  Photographs"  there  described.] 


•  •   ••• 
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ductfle  cnnrc;  agunst  Gothic  diaipness  of  aysbdliiie  colour 
and  acuteness  of  Mng^  and  Greek  simplidlty  mod  hunian 
Tcncity  jigainst  Gothic  redundance  of  iixaticMial  visioiL 

ftS.  And  now  I  may  safely,  I  think,  go  into  our  woik 
of  to-day  without  cnnfirang  you,  except  only  in  this.  You 
win  find  me  continually  speaking  ci  four  men — Titiaiw 
Holbein,  Turner,  and  Tintcxet — in  afanost  the  same  tenn& 
They  unite  every  quality;  and  sometimes  you  will  find  me 
referring  to  them  as  colourists,  sometimes  as  diiaroscurist& 
Only  remember  this,  that  Hcdbdn  and  Tumar  are  Greek 
diiaroscurists,  nearly  perfect  by  adopted  colour;  Titian  and 
Untorct  are  essentially  Gothic  colourists,  quite  perfect  by 
adopted  chiaroscuro.^ 

66.  I  used  the  word  **  (Nrismatic  *"  just  now  of  the  sdKxJs 
of  Crystal,  as  bdng  iridescent.  By  being  studious  of  colour 
they  are  studious  of  division;  and  while  the  chiaroscurist 
devotes  himself  to  the  representati<m  of  d^prees  of  force  in 
one  thing — unseparated  %ht,  the  colourists  have  for  thdr 
fonction  the  attairunent  of  beauty  by  arrangement  of  the 
divisions  of  light.  And  therefore,  primarily,  they  must  be 
aUe  to  divide;  so  that  elementary  exercises  in  colour  must 
be  directed,  like  first  exercises  in  music,  to  the  dear  separa- 
tion of  notes ;  and  the  final  perfections  of  colour  are  those 
in  whidi,  of  iimumerable  notes  or  hues,  every  one  has 
a  distinct  office,  and  can  be  fastened  on  by  the  eye,  and 
approved,  as  fiilfilling  it. 

67.  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  has  often  been  matter  of 
wonder  among  any  of  you  who  had  faith  in  my  judgment, 
why  I  gave  to  the  University,  as  characteristic  of  Turner's 
work,  ti^e  simple  and  at  first  unattractive  dra\%dngs  of  the 
Loire  series.*  My  first  and  prindpal  reason  was  that  they 
enforced  beyond  all  resistance,  on  any  student  who  might 
attempt  to  copy  them,  this  method  of  laying  portions  of 
distinct  hue  side  by  side.  Some  of  the  touches,  indeed, 
vdien  the  tint  has  been  mixed  with  much  water,  have  been 

1  [See  aboTe,  §  60,  p.  ia] 

>  [In  1861.     See  Vol.  XIII.  pp.  560,  560;  and  Vol.  XVIl.  pp.  xxzvL,  xxxtU.] 
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hdd  in  little  'drops  oir  ponds,  )b6  tliit  fte  p^ipbHtet  toiffhA 
erjrstallifle  hard  at  the  ed^  And  ime  of  the  ditef  dd^gfata 
which  any  one  who  really  enjoys  pamting  finds  in  that  ait 
as  distinct  flx»n  sct^^vture  is  in  this  exquisite  iidayiqg  or 
joiner's  woik  of  it,  the  fittmg  of  edge  to  edge  with  4 
manual  skill  precisely  conespondent  to  the  doae  appflicalion 
of  crowded  notes  Without  the  least  shnr,  in  fine  harp  or 
piano  plajring. 

68.  In  many  of  the  finest  woiks  of  cicdonr  on  a  laige 
scale  there  is  even  saaxe  admission  of  the  quality  given  to 
a  painted  window  by  the  daric  lead  bars  between  the  pieces 
of  glass.  Both  Tintoret  and  Veronese,  when  they  paint  on 
dark  grounds,  continually  stop  short  with  tiieir  tints  just 
before  they  touch  others,  leaving  the  dark  ground  showing 
between  in  a  narrow  bar.  In  the  Paul  Veronese  in  the 
National  Gallery,^  you  will  every  hero  and  there  find  pieces 
of  outUne,  like  this  of  Holbein's;*  which  you  would  sup* 
pose  were  drawn,  as  that  is,  with  a  brown  pendL  But  no  I 
Look  close,  and  you  will  find  they  are  tiie  daik  groukid, 
left  between  two  tints  brought  dose  to  each  other  without 
touching. 

69.  It  foUows  also  fix)m  this  law  of  constructioii  that 
any  master  who  can  colour  can  always  do  any  pane  of  his 
window  that  he  likes,  separately  from  the  rest.  Thus,  you 
see,  here  is  one  of  Sir  Joshua's  first  sittings:*  the  head  is 
very  nearly  done  with  the  first  colour;  a  piece  of  bade- 
ground  is  put  in  round  it:  his  sitter  has  had  a  pretty 
silver  brooch  on,  which  Re3molds,  having  done  as  much  as 
he  chose  to  the  fiftce  for  that  time,  paints  quietiy  in  its 
place  bdow,  leaving  the  dress  between  to  be  fitted  in  after* 
wards ;  and  he  puts  a  littie  patch  of  the  yellow  gown  that 
is  to  be,  at  the  side.  And  it  follows  also  from  this  law 
of  construction  that  there  must  never  be  any  hesitaticm  or 

^  [No.  294 :  ''The  FamilT  of  Duiua."  For  limilar  rvferenoM  to  tedmiod  poiali 
in  this  picture,  tee  VoL  Vll.  p.  246 ;  VoL  XUI.  >  244  ii. ;  and  Vol.  XIV.  p.  107.] 

*  [The  example  here  ehown  was  probably  No.  2S6  in  the  Sdncational  SerUi 
(Vol.  XXI.  p.  9&1 

s  [Pkte  IX. ;  from  the  sketch  at  Brentwood.] 
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repentance  in  the  direction  of  your  lines  of  limit.  So  that 
not  only  in  the  beautiful  dexterity  of  the  joiner's  work, 
but  in  the  necessity  of  cutting  out  each  piece  of  colour  at 
once  and  for  ever  (for,  though  you  can  correct  an  erroneous 
junction  of  black  and  white  because  the  grey  between  has 
the  nature  of  either,  you  cannot  correct  an  erroneous  junc- 
tion of  red  and  green  which  make  a  neutral  between  them, 
if  they  overlap,  that  is  neither  red  nor  green):  thus  the 
practice  of  colour  educates  at  once  in  neatness  of  hand  and 
firmness  and  distinctness  of  will;  so  that,  as  I  wrote  long 
ago  in  the  third  volume  of  Modem  Painters,  you  are  always 
safe  if  you  hold  the  hand  of  a  colourist.^ 

70.  I  have  brought  you  a  little  sketch  to-day  from  the 
foreground  of  a  Venetian  picture,*  in  which  there  is  a  bit 
that  will  show  you  this  precision  of  method.  It  is  the 
head  of  a  parrot  with  a  little  flower  in  his  beak  from  a 
picture  of  Carpaccio's,  one  of  his  series  of  the  Life  of  St. 
G^ige.  I  could  not  get  the  curves  of  the  leaves,  and 
they  are  patched  and  spoiled;  but  the  parrot's  head,  how- 
ever badly  done,  is  put  down  with  no  more  touches  than 
the  Venetian  gave  it,  and  it  will  show  you  exactly  his 
method.  First,  a  thin,  warm  ground  had  been  laid  over 
the  whole  canvas,  which  Carpaccio  wanted  as  an  under- 
current through  all  the  colour,  just  as  there  is  an  under- 
current of  grey  in  the  Loire  drawings.  Then  on  this  he 
strikes  his  pan:ot  in  vermilion,  almost  flat  colour ;  rounding 
a  little  only  with  a  glaze  of  lake ;  but  attending  mainly  to 
get  the  character  of  the  bird  by  the  pure  outline  of  its 
form,  as  if  it  were  cut  out  of  a  piece  of  ruby  glass. 

Then  he  comes  to  the  beak  of  it.  The  brown  ground 
beneath  is  left,  for  the  most  part;  one  touch  of  black  is 
put  for  the  hollow;  two  delicate  lines  of  dark  grey  define 
the  outer  curve;   and  one  little  quivering  touch  of  white 

1  [Really  in  the  fimrth  yolame  (pt.  ▼.  ch.  iiL  §  24,  last  words).  Vol.  VL 
p.  72.  J 

*  [No.  161  in  the  Educational  Series :  see  Vol  XXL  p.  136  for  other  relereooea 
to  it    The  sketch  b  now  given  in  8i.  Mark'i  RsH.] 
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draws  the  inner  edge  of  the  mandible.  There  are  just  four 
touches — ^fine  as  the  finest  penmanship— to  do  that  beak; 
and  yet  you  will  find  that  in  the  peculiar  parroquettidi 
mumbling  and  nibbling  action  of  it,  and  all  the  character 
in  which  this  nibbling  beak  diflfers  firom  the  tearing  beak 
of  the  eagle,  it  is  impossible  to  go  forther  or  be  more  pre- 
cise. And  this  is  only  an  incident,  remember,  in  a  large 
picture. 

71.  Let  me  notice,  in  passing,  the  infinite  absurdity  of 
ever  hanging  Venetian  pictures  above  the  line  of  8%fat. 
There  are  very  few  persons  in  the  room  who  wiU  be  aUe 
to'see  the  drawing  of  this  bird's  beak  without  a  magnifying 
glass;  yet  it  is  ten  to  one  that  in  any  modem  gallery  such 
a  picture  would  be  hung  thirty  feet  firom  the  ground. 

Here,  again,  is  a  Uttle  bit  to  show  Carpaccio's  exeeu- 
tion.^  It  is  his  signature:  only  a  little  wall-lixard,  holding 
the  paper  in  its  mouth,  perfect;  yet  so  small  that  you  can 
scarcely  see  its  feet,  and  that  I  could  not,  with  my  finest- 
pointed  brush,  copy  their  stealthy  action. 

72.  And  now,  I  think,  the  members  of  my  class  will 
more  readily  pardon  the  intensely  irksome  work  I  put  than 
to,  with  the  compasses  and  the  ruler.'  Measurement  and 
precision  are,  with  me,  before  all  things;  just  because, 
though  myself  trained  wholly  in  the  chiaroscuro  schools,  I 
know  the  value  of  colour;  and  I  want  you  to  b^n  with 
colour  in  the  very  outset,  and  to  see  evaything  as  children 
would  see  it.  For,  believe  me,  the  final  philosophy  of  art 
can  only  ratify  their  opinion  that  the  batuty  of  a  cock- 
robin  is  to  be  red,  and  of  a  grass-plot  to  be  green;  and 
the  best  skill  of  art  is  in  instantly  seizing  on  the  manifold 
deliciousness  of  light,  which  you  can  only  seize  by  predsicm 
of  instantaneous  touch.    Of  course,  I  cannot  do  so  myself ; 

^  [Now  in  Frame  No.  171  in  the  Educational  Seriea.  For  another  note  on  it,  aee 
hii  CkUtUogue  qf  the  EdwuUUmal  8eriei,.1878,  No.  189  (VoL  XXI.  p.  162).  RvaUn'a 
aketch  is  now  reproduced  in  Si,  Market  Bett,  §  183.1 

>  [^  Ledurwm  Art,  %  142  (VoLXSLf.  133) ;  and  Efemento  ^Dratotiif,  §|  18, 47 
(VoL  XV.  pp.  38  n,,  51);  and  compare  toe  geometrical  exerdtea  in  Law$  fr  f^M$ 
(Vol.  XV.),  and  the  '' Inatructiona  h  Elementary  Drawing"  (VoL  XXL).] 
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jret  in  these  sketches  of  mine,  made  for  the  sake  of  colour, 
there  is  enough  to  show  you  the  nature  and  the  value  of 
the  method.  They  are  two  pieces  of  study  of  the  colour 
of  marble  architecture,  the  tints  literally  **  edified/'  and  laid 
edge  to  edge  as  simply  on  the  paper  as  the  stones  are  on 
the  walls.' 

78.  But  please  note  in  them  one  thing  especially.  The 
testing  rule  I  gave  for  good  colour  in  the  Elements  of 
Dramng^  is  that  you  make  the  white  precious  and  the 
black  conspicuous.  Now  you  will  see  in  tiiese  studies  that 
the  moment  the  white  is  enclosed  properly,  and  harmonized 
with  the  other  hues,  it  becomes  somehow  more  precious  and 
pearly  than  the  white  paper;  and  that  I  am  not  afraid  to 
leave  a  whole  field  of  imtreated  white  paper  all  round  it, 
being  sure  that  even  the  little  diamonds  in  the  round 
window  will  tell  as  jewels,  if  they  are  gradated  justly. 

Again,  there  is  not  a  touch  of  black  in  any  shadow, 
however  deep,  of  these  two  studies ;  so  that,  if  I  chose  to 
put  a  piece  of  black  near  them,  it  would  be  conspicuous 
with  a  vengeance. 

But  in  this  vignette,  copied  from  Turner,'  you  have 
the  two  principles  brought  out  perfectly.  You  have  the 
white  of  foaming  water,  of  buildings  and  clouds,  brought 
out  briUiantly  firom  a  white  ground;  and  though  part  of 
the  subject  is  in  deep  shadow  the  eye  at  once  catches  the 
one  black  point  admitted  in  front. 

74.  Well,  the  first  reason  that  I  gave  you  these  Loire 
drawings  was  this  of  their  infallible  decision;  the  second 
was  their  extreme  modesty  in  colour.  They  are,  beyond  all 
other  works  that  I  know  existing,  dependent  for  their 
effect  on  low,  subdued  tones;  their  favourite  choice  in  time 
of   day    being    either    dawn    or    twilight,    and    even    their 

1  [The  exsinplM  referred  to  are  probably  No.  68  in  the  Reference  Seriee  and 
No.  d3  in  the  Educational  Series  (Vol  XXL  pp.  82,  83).] 

«  [See  Vol  XV.  p.  164.] 

'  [No  doubt  the  *'  St.  Maurice  "  (engraved  in  Rogert'i  JUUg,  p.  9) ;  No.  205  in  the 
National  Gallery.  A  copy  by  Mr.  William  Ward  it  No.  145  in  the  Rudimentary 
at  Oxford  (Vol.  iXL  p.  212).] 
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brightest  sunsets  produced  chiefly  out  ci  giey  paper.  This 
last,  the  loveliest  of  all,^  gives  the  wannth  of  a'  summer 
twilight  with  a  tinge  of  colour  on  the  grey  paper  so  slight 
that  it  may  be  a  question  with  some  of  you  whether  any 
is  there.  And  I  must  b^  you  to  observe^  and  receive  as 
a  rule  without  any  exception,  that  idiether  colour  be  gay 
or  sad,  the  value  d?  it  depends  never  on  violimce,  but  always 
on  subtlety.'  It  may  be  that  a  great  colourist  will  uae  Us 
utmost  force  of  colour,  as  a  singer  his  full  power  of  voiee; 
but,  loud  or  low,  the  virtue  is  in  both  cases  always  iai 
refinement,  never  in  loudness.  The  west  window  of  Chartrea 
is  bedropped  with  crimson  deeper  than  Uood;'  but  it  is  as 
soft  as  it  is  deep,  and  as  quiet  as  the  light  of  dawn. 

75.  I  say,  ^whether  colour  be  gay  w  sad.*'  It  must» 
remember,  be  one  or  the  other.  You  know  I  told  you 
that  the  pure  Gothic  school  of  colour  was  entirely  eheerlul  i^ 
that,  as  applied  to  landscape,  it  assumes  that  all  nature 
is  lovely,  and  may  be  clearly  seen;  that  destruction  and 
decay  are  accidents  of  our  present  state,  never  to  be  thou^t 
of  seriously,  and,  above  all  things,  never  to  be  painted;  but 
that  whatever  is  orderly,  healthy,  radiant,  fruitful  and  beau- 
tiful, is  to  be  loved  with  all  our  hearts  and  painted  with 
all  our  skilL 

76.  I  told  you  also*  that  no  complete  system  of  art  for 
either  natural  history  or  landscape  could  be  formed  on  this 
system ;  that  the  wrath  of  a  wild  beast,  and  the  tossing  of 
a  moimtain  torrent  are  equally  impossible  to  a  painter  of 
the  purist  school;  that  in  higher  fields  of  thought  increaa- 
iDg  knowledge  means  increasing  sorrow,  and  every  art  whidi 
has  complete  sympathy  with  humanity  must  be  chastened 
by  the  sight  and  oppressed  by  the  memory  of  pain.  But 
there  is  no  reason  why  your  system  of  study  should  be  a 
complete  one,  if  it  be  right  and  profitable  though  incomplete. 


[No.  3  in  the  StMidmrd  Sctim:  m  VoL  XXI.  p.  IS.] 
Compara  VoL  IV.  p.  140,  mnd  VoL  XVL  p.  41SL] 
Sm  V^  XU.  p.  60L\ 

Sm  iMfufVf  m  AH,  §  140  (VoL  XX.  d.  140)^] 
See,  agmm,  Uciuni  m  AH,  §  187  (VoL  XX.  pb  175^] 
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If  you  can  find  it  in  your  hearts  to  follow  out  only  the 
Gothic  thoughts  of  landscape,  I  deeply  wish  you  would,  and 
for  many  reasons. 

77.  First,  it  has  never  yet  received  due  development ;  for 
at  the  moment  when  artistic  skill  and  knowledge  of  effect 
became  sufficient  to  complete  its  purposes,  the  Reformation 
destroyed  the  faith  in  which  they  might  have  been  accom- 
l^hed ;  for  to  the  whole  body  of  powerful  draughtsmen  the 
Reformation  meant  the  Greek  school  and  the  shadow  of 
death.  So  that  of  exquisitely  developed  Gothic  landscape 
you  may  count  the  examples  on  the  fingers  of  your  hand: 
Van  Eyck*s  "  Adoration  of  the  Lamb "  at  Bruges ;  ^  another 
little  Van  Eyck  in  the  Louvre ;  the  John  Bellini  lately  pre- 
sented to  the  National  Gallery;^  another  John  Bellini  in 
Rome:  and  the  "St.  G^eorge"  of  Carpaccio  at  Venice,  are 
all  that  I  can  name  myself  of  great  works.'  But  there  exist 
some  exquisite,  though  feebler,  designs  in  missal  painting; 
of  which,  in  England,  the  landscape  and  flowers  in  the 
Psalter  of  Henry  the  Sixth*  will  serve  you  for  a  sufficient 
type ;  the  landscape  in  the  Grimani  missal  at  Venice  ^  being 
m<mumentally  t3rpical  and  perfect. 

78.  Now  for  your  own  practice  in  this,  having  first 
acquired   the    skill   of   exquisite  delineation  and  lajring  of 

^  niiis  work,  the  central  portion  of  m  great  altar-piece  bv  the  brothers  Hubert 
and  Jan  yan  Eyck,  it  not  at  Bruges  (though  it  was  painted  tnere),  but  in  the  Vydt 
fiunilf  chapel  in  St  Baron  in  Ghent  For  ''the  little  Van  Eyck  in  the  Louvre  ^ 
the  ''Virgin  with  Donor"— see  Vol.  XII.  p.  468.] 

*  [No.  812  :  "Landscape^  with  the  Death  of  St  Peter  Martvr."  For  other  refer- 
I  to  the  picture  (which  was  presented  in  1870  by  Lady  Eastlake),  see  above>  §  11, 


and  below,   §  94  (pp.  19,  66),  and   The  Relation  qf  Michael  Angelo  and  Tintorei, 

L13  (below,  p.  85).  It  is  not  clear  what  "  Bellini  in  Rome "  Ruskin  refers  to : 
'  pictures  by  him  now  or  formerly  in  Rome,  see  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle's  Hietofy 
ff  Pamting  in  North  Italy,  vol.  L  p.  193  n.  For  Carpaccio's  "  St  George/'  see 
BL  Mariee  ReH,  §  168.] 

'  [In  the  first  draft  of  the  lectures  there  is  another  passage  on  Carpaccio : — 

"  Carpaccio  belongs  to  the  Gothic  school,  and  one  of  his  greatest  land- 
scapes in  Venice  has  the  foreground  indeed  strewed  with  corpses;  bat 
over  all  is  glorious  victory  of  St  George  over  the  dragon ;  and  over  every 
thought  of  death  he  is  himself  so  much  Victor  CariMccio  that  he  makes 
his  principal  series  of  pictures  of  the  scenes  whicn  are  to  end  in  the 
martyrdom  of  Eleven  Thousand  Virgins."] 

*  rin  the  British  Museum :  see  the  letter  given  in  Vol  XIX.  p.  280.] 

*  [The  fiunous  early  Flemish  brmnary  in  the  Bibliotheoa  Marciaiia.] 
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pure  colour,  day  by  day  you  must  draw  some  lovely  natural 
form  or  flower  or  animal  without  obscurity  — as  in  missal 
painting;  choosing  for  study,  in  natural  scenes,  only  what 
is  beautiful  and  strong  in  life. 

79.  I  fully  anticipated,  at  the  b^finning  of  the  Pre- 
Kaphaelite  movement,  that  they  would  have  carried  forward 
this  method  of  work ;  but  they  broke  themselves  to  pieces 
by  pursuing  dramatic  sensation  instead  of  beauty.  So  that 
to  this  day  all  the  loveliest  things  in  the  world  remain 
unpainted;  and  although  we  have  occasionally  spasmodic 
efibrts  and  fits  of  enthusiasm,  and  green  meadows  and  apple- 
blossom  to  spare,^  it  yet  remains  a  &LCt  that  not  in  all  this 
England,  and  still  less  in  France,  have  you  a  painter  who 
has  been  able  nobly  to  paint  so  much  as  a  hedge  of  wild 
roses  or  a  forest  glade  fiill  of  anemones  or  wood-sorrel. 

80.  One  reason  of  this  has  been  the  idea  that  such  work 
was  easy,  on  the  part  of  the  young  men  who  attempted  it, 
and  the  total  vulgarity  and  want  of  education  in  the  great 
body  of  abler  artists,  rendering  them  insensitive  to  qualities 
of  fine  delineation;  the  universal  law  for  them  being  that 
they  can  draw  a  pig,  but  not  a  Venus.'  For  instance,  two 
landscape-painters  of  much  reputation  in  England,  and  one 
of  them  in  France  also — David  Cox  and  John  Constable,* 
represent  a  form  of  blunt  and  untrained  faculty  which  in 
being  very  frank  and  simple,  apparently  powerAil,  and  need- 
ing no  thought,  intelligence  or  trouble  whatever  to  observe, 
and  being  wholly  disorderly,  slovenly  and  licentious,  and 
therein  meeting  with  instant  sympathy  from  the  disorderly 
public  mind  now  resentful  of  every  trammel  and  ignorant  <^ 
every  law — ^these  two  men,  I  say,  represent  in  their  inten- 
sity the  qualities  adverse  to  all  accurate  science  or  skiU 
in  landscape  art;  their  work  being  the  mere  blundering  of 
clever  peasants,  and  deserving  no  name  whatever  in  any 


^  rCompare  Vol.  XIV.  p.  xxiv.  and  n.] 

*  [For  this  phraae,  see  Ariadne  Fhrentina,  §  101  (below^  p.  362).] 

'  [For  summaries  of  references  to  these  painters,  see  VoL  111.  p.  46  n.  (Cox),  and 

Vol.  III.  n.  45  n.  (Constable).     For  a  reference  to  Constable's  influence  upon  the 

French  school,  see  Vol.  XVl.  p.  415  and  n.] 
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school  of  true  practice,  but  consummately  mischievous — ^first, 
in  its  easy  satisfaction  of  the  painter's  own  self-complacen- 
cies, and  then  in  the  pretence  of  ability  which  blinds  the 
public  to  all  the  virtue  of  patience  and  to  all  the  difficulty 
of  precision.  There  is  more  real  relation  to  the  great 
schools  of  art,  more  fellowship  with  Bellini  and  Titian,  in 
the  humblest  painter  of  letters  on  village  signboards  than 
in  men  like  these. 

Do  not,  therefore,  think  that  the  Gothic  school  is  an 
easy  one.  You  might  more  easily  fill  a  house  with  pictures 
like  Constable's  fi-om  garret  to  cellar,  than  imitate  one  cluster 
of  leaves  by  Van  Eyck  or  Giotto ;  and  among  all  the  efforts 
that  have  been  made  to  paint  our  common  wild-flowers,  1 
have  only  once — and  that  in  this  very  year,  just  in  time  to 
show  it  to  you — seen  the  thing  done  rightly.^ 

81.  But  now  observe:  These  flowers,  beautiful  as  they 
are,  are  not  of  the  Gothic  school.  The  law  of  that  school 
is  that  everjrthing  shall  be  seen  clearly,  or  at  least,  only  in 
such  mist  or  faintness  as  shall  be  delightful ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  best  introduction  to  it  would  be  the  elemen- 
tary practice  of  painting  every  study  on  a  golden  ground. 
This  at  once  compels  you  to  understand  that  the  work  is  to 
be  imaginative  and  decorative;  that  it  represents  beautiful 
things  in  the  clearest  way,  but  not  under  existing  conditions ; 
and  that,  in  fact,  you  are  producing  jeweller's  work,  rather 
than  pictures.  Then  the  qualities  of  grace  in  design  become 
paramount  to  every  other;  and  you  may  afterwards  sub- 
stitute clear  sky  for  the  golden  background  without  danger 
of  loss  or  sacrifice  of  system :  clear  sky  of  golden  light,  or 
deep  and  full  blue,  for  the  full  blue  of  Titian  is  just  as 
much  a  piece  of  conventional  enamelled  background  as  if  it 
were  a  plate  of  gold ;  that  depth  of  blue  in  relation  to  fore- 
ground objects  being  wholly  impossible. 

^  [Raskin  may  here  have  shown)  a  study  of  primroses  by  Mr.  A.  Macdonald, 
which  he  greatly  admired.  For  some  time  it  was  exhibited  in  the  Ruskin  Drawing 
School,  but  it  was  afterwards  acquired  by  the  late  Mr.  Talbot,  of  Barmouth.  Or 
he  may  have  referred  to  Mr.  Mac^Vhirter's  studies  (see  above,  p.  33  m.).] 
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82.  There  is  another  uxuneiise  advantage  in  this  Byzantine 
and  Gothic  abstraction  of  decisive  form,  when  it  is  joined 
with  a  faithful  desire  of  whatever  truth  can  be  expressed 
on  narrow  conditions.  It  makes  us  observe  the  vital  points 
in  which  character  consists,  and  educates  the  eye  and  mind 
in  the  habit  of  fastening  and  limiting  themselves  to  essen- 
tials. In  complete  drawing,  one  is  continually  liable  to  be 
led  aside  from  the  main  points  by  picturesque  accidents  of 
light  and  shade;  in  Gothic  drawing  you  must  get  the 
character,  if  at  all,  by  a  keenness  of  analysis  which  must  be 
in  constant  exercise. 

88,  And  here  I  must  b^  of  you  very  earnestly,  once 
for  all,  to  clear  your  minds  of  any  misapprehension  of  the 
nature  of  Gothic  art,  as  if  it  implied  error  and  weakness, 
instead  of  severity.  That  a  style  is  restrained  or  severe 
does  not  mean  that  it  is  also  erroneous.  Much  mischief 
has  been  done — endless  misapprehension  induced  in  this 
matter — by  the  blundering  religious  painters  of  Grermany, 
who  have  become  examples  of  the  opposite  error  from  our 
English  painters  of  the  Constable  group.  Our  uneducated 
men  work  too  bluntly  to  be  ever  in  the  right;  but  the 
Grermans  draw  finely  and  resolutely  wrong.  Here  is  a 
"Riposo"  of  Overbeck's^  for  instance,  which  the  painter 
imagined  to  be  elevated  in  style  because  he  had  drawn  it 
without  light  and  shade,  and  with  absolute  decision :  and  so 
far,  indeed,  it  is  Gothic  enough;  but  it  is  separated  ever- 
lastingly from  Gothic  and  from  all  other  living  work,  because 
the  painter  was  too  vain  to  look  at  anything  he  had  to 
paint,  and  drew  every  mass  of  his  drapery  in  lines  that  were 
as  impossible  as  they  were  stiff,  and  stretched  out  the  limbs 
of  his  Madonna  in  actions  as  unlikely  as  they  are  uncom- 
fortable. 

In  all  early  Gothic  art,  indeed,  you  will  find  failure  of 
this  kind,  especially  distortion  and   rigidity,  which  are  in 

>  [This  example  was  not  placed  in  the  Ruikin  Art  Collection.     For  references 
to  Orerbeck,  tee  Vol.  V.  p.  60,  and  Vol  XV.  p.  157.] 
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many  respects  painfully  to  be  compared  with  the  splendid 
repose  of  classic  art.  But  the  distortion  is  not  Gothic ;  the 
intensity,  the  abstraction,  the  force  of  character  are,  and 
the  beauty  of  colour. 

84.  Here  is  a  very  imperfect,  but  illustrative  border  of 
flowers  and  animals  on  a  golden  ground.^  The  large  letter 
contains,  indeed,  entirely  feeble  and  ill-drawn  figures:  that 
is,  merely  childish  and  failing  work  of  an  inferior  hand ;  it 
is  not  characteristic  of  Gothic,  or  any  other  school.  But 
this  peacock,  being  drawn  with  intense  delight  in  blue,  on 
gold,  and  getting  character  of  peacock  in  the  general  sharp 
outline,  instead  of — as  Rubens'  peacocks' — in  black  shadow, 
18  distinctively  Gothic  of  fine  style. 

86.  I  wish  you  therefore  to  begin  your  study  of  natural 
history  and  landscape  by  discerning  the  simple  outlines  and 
the  pleasant  colours  of  things ;  and  to  rest  in  them  as  long 
as  you  can.  But,  observe,  you  can  only  do  this  on  one 
condition — that  of  striving  also  to  create,  in  reality,  the 
beauty  which  you  seek  in  imagination.  It  will  be  wholly 
impossible  for  you  to  retain  the  tranquillity  of  temper  and 
felicity  of  faith  necessary  for  noble  purist  painting,  unless 
you  are  actively  engaged  in  promoting  the  felicity  and 
peace  of  practical  life.  None  of  this  bright  Gothic  art  was 
ever  done  but  either  by  faith  in  the  attainableness  of 
felicity  in  heaven,  or  under  conditions  of  real  order  and 
delicate  loveliness  on  the  earth. 

86.  As  long  as  I  can  possibly  keep  you  among  them, 
there  you  shall  stay — among  the  almond  and  apple  blossom.' 
But  if  you  go  on  into  the  veracities  of  the  school  of  Clay, 
you  will  find  there  is  something  at  the  roots  of  almond 
and  apple  trees,  which  is — this — and  that.*    You  must  look 


^  [Here  RuBkin  showed  no  doul>t  a  page  from  one  of  hii  illominated  MSS.] 

4 


See  above,  §  47,  P.  41.] 

ComiMre  Vol.  XIV.  pp.  xidr.,  164.1 

Rutkin  here  showed  (1)  the  copy  of  Tumer't  dragon  of  the  Hesperidee,  which  b 
No.  156  iu  the  Reference  Series  (Vol.  XXI.  p.  42) ;  the  plate  from  Modtm  JhiinUn 
was  included  in  the  1897  edition  of  these  Ueturu;  it  is  Plate  78  of  Vol.  VII.  in 
this  edition ;  (2)  Michael  Angelo's  study  of  a  dragon,  which  b  in  the  UniTonitj 
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at  him  in  the  fieuse — ^fight  him — conquer  him  with  what 
scathe  you  may:  you  need  not  think  to  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  him.  There  is  Turner's  Dragon;  there  is  Michael 
Angelo's;  there,  a  very  little  one  of  Carpaccio's.  Every 
soul  of  them  had  to  understand  the  creature,  and  very 
earnestly. 

87.  Not  that  Michael  Angelo  understands  his  dragon 
as  the  others  do.  He  was  not  enough  a  colourist  either  to 
catch  the  points  of  the  creature's  aspect,  or  to  feel  the 
same  hatred  of  them;  but  I  confess  myself  always  amazed 
in  looking  at  Michael  Angelo's  work  here  or  elsewhere,  at 
his  total  carelessness  of  anatomical  character  except  only 
in  the  human  body.  Mr.  Robinson  says  of  this  drawing 
that  it  is  ''a  finished  bistre  pen  drawing  of  a  couchant 
dragon,  carefully  shaded  with  spirited  cross  hatching,  the 
forms  modelled  with  admirable  truthfulness  and  sculptur- 
esque relief.  The  monster  is  huddled  together,  its  tail 
folded  betwixt  its  legs,  and  curled  roimd  its  long  snake- 
like neck."  Well,  it*  is  very  easy  to  round  a  dragon's 
neck,  if  the  only  idea  you  have  of  it  is  that  it  is  virtually 
no  more  than  a  coiled  sausage;  and,  besides,  anybody  can 
round  anything  if  you  have  full  scale  from  white  high  light 
to  black  shadow. 

88.  But  look  here  at  Carpaccio,  even  in  my  copy.  The 
colourist  says,  "  First  of  all,  as  my  delicious  parroquet  was 
ruby,  so  this  nasty  viper  shall  be  black";  and  then  is  the 
question,  '*  Can  I  round  him  off,  even  though  he  is  black, 
and  make  him  slimy,  and  yet  springy,  and  close  down — 
clotted  like  a  pool  of  black  blood  on  the  earth — all  the 
same  ? "     Look  at  him  beside  Michael  Angelo's,   and  then 

Galleries  (No.  13  in  J.  C.  Robinson's  Critical  Account  qf  the  Drawings  .  ,  ,  in 
tfte  University  GuUeries,  Ojtford) ;  and  (3)  the  copy  of  Carpaccio's  viper  by  Ruskin, 
which  was  at  one  time  No.  171  in  the  Educational  Series^  bat  was  afterwards 
removed.] 

^  [llie  edition  of  1897  omitted  the  citation  from  Robinson,  reading  ''.  .  .  in 
the  human  body.  It  is  very  easy  .  .  ."  The  MS.  has  "  Mr.  Robinson  says  of  this 
drawing  that—  Well,  it  is  .  .  ."  The  passage  which  Ruskin  read  from  the  book 
(p.  14)  is  here  inserted.] 
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tell  me  tbe  Vcnetiuis  cui^  dimw!  And  aba.  Cjurpacoo 
does  it  with  a  toadi,  with  one  sweep  ci  his  brash:  three 
mimites  mt  the  most  allowed  fix*  iH  the  beast;  while 
Michari  Angdo  has  been  hagglii^  at  this  dngoii  s  ne^ 
for  an  hoar. 

89.  Then  note  also  in  Turner  s  that  dinging  to  the 
earth — the  speciiUy  d  him — U  gram  iirmra/  ^the  great 
enemjr  Pliitus.  His  cUws  are  like  the  Cldts  of  the  I^d: ; 
his  shoulders  like  its  pinnades ;  his  belly  de^  into  its  ereiy 
fissure — glued  down — loaded  down;  his  bats  wings  cannot 
lift  him,  they  are  rudimentary  wings  cxily. 

90.  Befcxe  I  tdl  you  what  he  means  himsdf,  you  must 
know  what  all  this  smoke  about  him  means. 

Nothing  will  be  mcxe  predous  to  you,  I  think«  in  the 
practical  study  of  art,  than  the  conviction,  which  will  force 
itself  aa  you  more  and  mcMne  every  hour,  of  the  way  all 
things  are  bound  together,  little  and  great,  in  spirit  and  in 
matter.  So  that  if  you  get  once  the  ri^t  clue  to  any 
group  of  them,  it  will  grasp  the  simplest*  yet  reach  to  the 
highest  truths.  You  know  I  have  just  been  telling  you* 
how  this  school  of  materialism  and  day  involved  itself  at 
hist  ID  doud  and  fire.  Now,  down  to  the  least  detail  of 
method  and  subject,  that  will  hold. 

91.  Here  is  a  perfect  t}7)e,  though  not  a  complex  one, 
iji  Gothic  landscape;  the  background  gold,  the  trees  drawn 
leaf  by  leaf,  and  full  green  in  colour — no  effect  of  light.^ 
Here  is  an  equally  typical  Greek-school  landscape,  by 
Wilson* — lost  wholly  in  golden  mist;  the  trees  so  slightly 
drawn  that  you  don't  know  if  they  are  trees  or  towers,  and 
no  care  for  colour  whatever;  perfectly  deceptive  and  luar- 
vdlous  effect  of  sunshine  throu^  the  mist — '' Apollo  and 

1  [HJem^,  TL,  Utt  line ;  compare  ifwwtti  AiAvm,  §  88  (Vol.  XVII.  p.  210).] 

*  [See  aboTe,  §  ^  (p^  50),  where  tbe  ''schools  of  clay**  are  nid  to  be  ''eome. 
imea  terrific,  always  obscare."] 

'  [There  is  nothing  in  the  MS.  to  indicate  what  the  example  was  which  Raskin 
here  exhibited.] 

«  [The  Wilson  was  probably  Na  117  in  the  Reference  Series  (Vol.  XXL 
^88^] 


y 
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dearness  and  brightness  first,  and  then  on  the  order.    Thus, 
in  Chaucer's  ''Dream": 

'' Within  an  yle  me  thought  I  was. 
Where  wall  and  yate  was  all  of  glasse. 
And  so  was  closed  round  about 
That  leavelesse  none  come  in  ne  out. 
Uncouth  and  straunge  to  beholde. 
For  every  yate  of  fine  golde 
A  thousand  fanes,  aie  turning, 
Entuned  had,  and  briddes  singing 
Divers,  and  on  each  fane  a  f>aire 
With  open  mouth  again  here; 
And  of  a  sute  were  all  the  toures 
Subtily  corven  after  floures. 
Of  uncouth  colours  during  aye 
That  never  been  none  seene  in  May."  ^ 

98.  Next  to  this  drawing  of  Psyche  I  place  two  of 
Turner's  most  beautiful  classical  landscapes.'  At  once  you 
are  out  of  the  open  daylight,  either  in  sunshine  admitted 
partially  through  trembling  leaves,  or  in  the  last  rays  of 
its  setting,  scarcely  any  more  warm  on  the  darkness  of 
the  ilex  wood.  In  botii,  the  vegetation,  though  beautiful, 
is  absolutely  wild  and  uncared  for,  as  it  seems,  either  by 
human  or  by  higher  powers,  which,  having  appointed  for  it 
the  laws  of  its  being,  leave  it  to  spring  into  such  beauty 
as  is  consistent  with  disease  and  alternate  with  decay. 

In  the  purist  landscape,  the  human  subject  is  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  by  the  faithfulness  of  love:  in 
both  the  Turner  subjects  it  is  the  death  of  the  body  by 
the  impatience  and  error  of  love.  The  one  is  the  first 
glimpse  of  Hesperie  to  Aesacus: 

"Aspicit  Hesperien  patria  Cebrenida  ripa 
Injectos  humeris  siccantem  sole  capillos:"* 

in  a  few  moments  to  lose  her  for  ever.     The  other  is  a 
mythological  subject  of  deeper  meaning,  the  death  of  Procris. 

'  [Lines  72-65  of  the  poem  called  Ckauceru  Dreme,  no  longer  generally  attributed 
to  Chaucer.] 

>  [Plate  XIIL  (Aesacus  and  Hesperie)  and  Plate  XIV.  ^Procris  and  Cephalos). 
For  numerous  other  references  to  them,  see  General  Index.] 

*  [Ovid :  MeiamarphamM,  zL  709.] 
XXII.  S 
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04.  I  jurt  now  rafbrred  to  the  landsoye  by  John  Bellmi 
in  the  National  GaUery^  as  one  of  the  mx  best  existing  of 
the  purist  school,  being  wholly  lidiGitous  and  eigoyable.  In 
the  foreground  of  it  indeed  is  the  martyzdom  of  Peter 
Martyr;  but  John  Bellini  looks  upon  that  as  an  entirely 
cheeiful  and  pleasing  incident;  it  does  not  disturb  or  even 
surprise  him,  much  less  displease  in  the  sli^test  degree. 

Now,  the  next  best  landscape*  to  this,  in  the  National 
Gallery,  is  a  Florentine  one  on  the  edge  of  transition  to 
the  Greek  feeling;  and  in  that  the  distance  is  still  beautifiil, 
but  misty,  not  dear;  the  flowers  are  still  beautiful,  but — 
intentionally — of  the  colour  of  blood ;  and  in  the  foreground 
lies  the  dead  body  of  Frocris,  which  disturbs  the  poor 
painter  greatiy;  and  he  has  expressed  his  disturbed  mind 
about  it  in  the  figure  of  a  poor  little  brown — nearly  black 
— ^Faim,  or  perhaps  the  god  Faunus  himself^  who  is  much 
puzzled  by  the  death  of  Frocris,  and  stoops  over  her,  think- 
ing it  a  wofiil  thing  to  find  her  pretty  body  lying  there 
breathless,  and  all  spotted  with  blood  on  the  breast 

95.  You  remember  I  told  you  how  the  earthly  power 
that  is  necessary  in  art  was  shown  by  the  flight  of  Deedalus 
to  the  i/nrrrov  Minos.'  Look  for  yourselves  at  the  story  of 
Frocris  as  related  to  Minos  ^  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the 

1  [See  abore^  §§  77>  11>  where  it  it  named  (p.  67)  aa  one  of  the  jSw  heat 
examples.] 

>  ke./  of  the  Piirist  lehool.  The  pictare^  No.  096,  is  ''The  Heath  of  Proeiia'' 
by  Pfero  di  Coaimo.] 

s  [See  Antira  FaUeKei,  §§  202,  206  (VoL  XX.  p.  348),  where  Rnakin  aaya  tint 
the  work  of  Daedalus  is  ''the  giving  of  deceptive  life,  aa  that  of  PktmietheiMu 'tttt 
ffivinff  of  real  life";  and  in  that  oonnezion  refers  to  the  worka  exeented  \f 
DndiQiia  for  Minos,  who  is  figured  in  Dante  under  the  form  of  the  i/nnrw  (ML, 

§  207X1 

*  [That  is,  the  story  of  Proeria  in  her  relatioiia  with  Minoa.  Aecording  to 
Apollodorus  (whose  version  of  the  story  of  Procris  and  Cephalus  differs  from  that 
more  commonly  given)  the  fiuthless  Pfocris,  wedded  to  Cephalua  <who,  howew. 
was  not  the  aon  of  Aurora,  but  beloved  by  her),  had  fled  to  Minos,  and  he  had 
sought  to  hold  her  in  those  embraces,  which  by  the  art  of  Fasiphae,  hk  angry  wii% 
exDosed  all  who  submitted  to  them  to  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts.  But  Proeria,  hf 
aid  of  aome  secret  simple,  avoided  the  conaequencea  of  the  beatial  power  of  Minoa. 
Afterwards  she  returned  to  Cephalua,  who  slew  her  by  accident  in  the 


The  myth  of  Semele  desiring  to  see  Zeus,  who  appeared  to  her  aa  god  of  thondar 
and  consumed  her  in  the  lightning-fire,  is  in  Apollodonis^  ilL  4;  and  that  of 
Coronis,  beloved  but  slain  by  Apollo,  in  the  same  author,  ilL  10.    Roskiii^  thoaght 


•  ••  • 
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third  book  of  Apollodorus;  and  you  will  see  why  it  is  a 
Faun  who  is  put  to  wonder  at  her,  she  having  escaped  by 
artifice  from  the  Bestial  power  of  Minos.  Yet  she  is  wholly 
an  earth-nymph,  and  the  son  of  Aurora  must  not  only 
leave  her,  but  himself  slay  her;  the  myth  of  Semele  desir- 
ing to  see  Zeus,  and  of  Apollo  and  Coronis,  and  this,  having 
all  the  same  main  interest.  Once  understand  that,  and  you 
will  see  why  Turner  has  put  her  death  under  this  deep 
shade  of  trees,  the  sun  withdrawing  his  last  ray;  and  why 
he  has  put  beside  her  the  low  type  of  an  animal's  pain, 
a  dog  licking  its  wounded  paw. 

96.  But  now,  I  want  you  to  understand  Turner's  depth 
of  sympathy  farther  still.  In  both  these  high  mythical 
subjects  the  surrounding  nature,  though  sufiering,  is  stiU 
dignified  and  beautiful.  Every  line  in  which  the  master 
traces  it,  even  where  seemingly  n^ligent,  is  lovely,  and  set 
down  with  a  meditative  cakmess  which  makes  these  two 
etchings^  capable  of  being  placed  beside  the  most  tranquil 
work  of  Holbein  or  Diirer.  In  this  "Cephalus"  especially, 
note  the  extreme  equality  and  serenity  of  every  outline. 
But  now  here  is  a  subject'  of  which  you  will  wonder  at 
first  why  Turner  drew  it  at  alL  It  has  no  beauty  whatso- 
ever, no  specialty  of  picturesqueness ;  and  all  its  lines  are 
cramped  and  poor. 

in  this  wction  i«  tomewhat  elative.  He  Menit  to  read  into  all  these  tales  the  moral 
of  a  contrast  between  the  fleshly  and  the  spiritual^  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly, 
the  wild  and  half-diseased  beauty  of  dark  places  of  the  earth  and  the  consaming 
radiance  of  light  and  air.  Semele  meant  for  him  the  fruitful  powers  which  must  be 
quickened  and  consumed  (see  Cataloffue  qf  the  Rtference  Series^  No.  183,  Vol.  XXI. 
p.  45).  Coronis  and  Procris  each  represent  ''the  death  of  the  body  br  the  im- 
patience and  error  of  lore  "  (above,  §  03) ;  the  victory  of  Apollo  over  the  Python 
(see  above,  p.  64,  and  below,  p.  204)  is  repeated  in  the  skying  of  Procris  by 
Cephalns.  the  god  of  air  and  light,  and  or  Coronis  bv  Apollo.  Compare  Vai 
^Amoy  §  211,  where,  in  repeating  the  statement  that  ^'Turner  belonged  to  the 
Greek  school,"  he  savs  that  ''just  as  on  an  Egyptian  tomb  the  genius  of  death 
lavs  the  sun  down  behind  the  horixon,  so  in  his  Cephalus  and  Procris,  the  last  rajrs 
or  the  sun  withdraw  from  the  forest  as  the  nymph  expires."] 

^  [The  etching  of  "Procris  and  Cephalus^'  was  given  in  the  1897  edition  of 
the  LectureM,  and  is  accordingly  here  included.  An  impression  of  the  other  etching 
is  No.  249  in  the  Educational  Series  (VoL  XXI.  p.  97)] 

>  [Pbte  XVI.,  "  Water  Mill,"  from  the  Uber  Studiorum :  for  another  descriptioD 
of  it,  see  No.  158  in  the  Rudimentary  Series  (VoL  XXL  p.  217)] 
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The  cnmpness  and  the  poverty  an  all  iritmded;  This 
is  no  longer  to  make  us  think  of  the  death  cihappy  sod1s» 
but  of  the  labour  of  unhi^y  ones ;  at  least,  of  Uie  more 
or  less  limited,  dullest,  and-r^-I  must  not  say  homely,  but 
— unhomely  life  of  the  n^Ieeted  agrieultmal  poor. 

It  is  a  gleaner  bringing  down  her  one  sheaf  of  corti  to 
an  old  watmnill,  itself  mossy  and  rent,  scarcely  able  to  get 
its  stones  to  tunu  An  ill-bred  dog  stands,  joyless,  by  the 
unfenoed  stream;  two  clumsy  country  bo3rs  lean,  joyless, 
against  a  wall  that  is  half  broken  down ;  and  all  about  the 
steps  down  which  the  girl  is  bringing  her  sheai^  the  bank  of 
earth,  flowerless  and  rugged,  testifies  only  of  its  malignity; 
and  in  the  black  and  sternly  rugged  etching — no  longer 
graceful,  but  hard,  and  broken  in  every  touch — the  master 
insists  upon  the  ancient  curse  of  the  earth — **  Thorns  also 
and  Thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee.**^ 

97.  And  now  you  y^  see  at  once  with  what  feding 
Turner  completes,  in  a  more  tender  mood,  this  lovdy  sub- 
ject of  his  Yorkshire  stream,'  by  giving  it  the  conditions  of 
pastoral  and  agricultural  life;  the  cattle  by  the  pool,  the 
milkmaid  crossing  the  bridge  with  her  pail  on  her  head, 
the  mill  with  the  old  mill-stones,  and  its  gleaming  weir  as 
his  chief  light  led  across  behind  the  wild  trees. 

98.  And  not  among  our  soft-flowing  rivers  only;  but 
here  among  the  torrents  of  the  Great  Chartreuse,'  where 
another  man  would  assuredly  have  drawn  the  monastery, 
Turner  only  draws  their  working  milL  And  here  I  am 
able  to  show  you,  fortunately,  one  of  his  works  painted  at 
this  time  of  his  most  earnest  thought;^  when  his  imagina- 
tion was  still  freshly  filled  with  the  Greek  mythology,  and 
he  saw  for  the  first  time  with  his  own  eyes  the  clouds 
come  down  upon  the  actual  earth. 

1  [GeoMit  iii.  lal 

*  [''KirlutaU  Abbey,"  in  the  ''Riven  of  EngUwd"  Series.  A  copy  of  the 
engraving  it  Na  113  in  the  SducationAl  Seriee :  lee  VoL  XXL  pp.  85,  ISa] 

'  [Plate  XVII. ;  from  Liber  StwUonm:  for  another  and  dmilar  reference  to  the 
plate,Me  Modem  Famten,  voL  v.  (VoL  VIL  p.  433).] 

«  [PUte  XVIIL,  "L'Aigaillette,"  from  the  dimwing  in  Rnakin'e  eoUeetlon:  mo 
Vol.  XIII.  p.  420.] 
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99.  The  scene  is  one  which,  in  old  times  of  Swiss  travel- 
Un^»  yovL  would  all  have  known  well;  a  little  cascade 
which  descends  to  the  road  from  Geneva  to  Chamouni, 
near  the  village  of  Maglans,  from  under  a  subordinate  ridge 
of  the  Aiguille  de  Varens,  known  as  the  Aiguillette.  You, 
none  of  you,  probably,  know  the  scene  now ;  for  your  only 
object  is  to  get  to  Chamouni  and  up  Mont  Blanc  and 
down  again;  but  the  Valley  of  Cluse,  if  you  knew  it,  is 
worth  many  Chamounis;^  and  it  impressed  Turner  pro- 
foundly. The  facts  of  the  spot  are  here  given  in  mere  and 
pure  simplicity;  a  quite  unpicturesque  bridge,  a  few  trees 
partly  stunted  and  blasted  by  the  violence  of  the  torrent 
in  storm  at  their  roots,  a  cottage  with  its  mill-wheel — ^this 
has  lately  been  pulled  down  to  widen  the  road — and  the 
brook  shed  from  the  rocks  and  finding  its  way  to  join  the 
Arve.  The  scene  is  absolutely  Arcadian.  All  the  traditions 
of  the  Greek  Hills,  in  their  purity,  were  founded  on  such 
rocks  and  shadows  as  these;  and  Turner  has  given  you  the 
birth  of  the  Shepherd  Hermes  on  Cyllene,*  in  its  visible 
and  solemn  presence,  the  white  cloud,  Hermes  Eriophoros, 
forming  out  of  heaven  upon  the  Hills ;  the  brook,  distilled 
from  it,  as  the  type  of  human  life,  bom  of  the  cloud  and 
vanishing  into  the  cloud,  led  down  by  the  haunting  Hermes 
among  the  ravines ;  and  then,  like  the  reflection  of  the 
cloud  itself,  the  white  sheep,  with  the  dog  of  Aigus 
guarding  them,  drinking  from  the  stream. 

100.  And  now,  do  you  see  why  I  gave  you,  for  the 
beginning  of  your  types  of  landscape  thought,  that  "Junc- 
tion of  Tees  and  Greta"*  in  their  misty  ravines;  and  this 
glen  of  the  Greta  above,  in  which  Turner  has  indeed  done 
his  best  to  paint  the  trees  that  live  again  after  their 
autumn — ^the  twilight  that  will  rise  again  with  twilight  of 

'  [Compare  Ruskin's  letter  from  St  Martin  in  the  Introduction  to  Vol.  XXlil.] 
'  [For  the  birth  of  Hermes,  as  the  god  of  cloud,  on  Mount  Cylleue^  see  Queen 
of  the  Air,  §   26  (Vol    XIX.   p.  320) ;   for  Hermes  Eriophoros  (Hermes  with   his 
burden  of  woolly  cloud),  ibid.,  §  29  (p.  325) ;  and  for  Argus,  ibid.,  p.  324.] 

'  [Standard  Series,  No.  1  (engraving  of  Brignall  Banks),  and  No.  2  (drawing  of 
GreU  and  Tees) :  see  Vol.  XXI.  p.  ll.J 
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dawn — ^the  stream  that  flows  always,  and  the  resting  on 
the  cliffs  of  the  clouds  that  return  it  they  vanish ;  but  of 
human  life,  he  sajns,  a  boy  climbing  among  the  trees  Ibr 
his  entangled  kite,  and  these  white  stones  in  the  mountain 
churchyard,  show  forth  all  the  strength  and  all  the  end. 

101.  You  think  that  saying  of  the  Greek  scho<d — ^Pin- 
dar's summary  of  it,  "ti  H  nr;  rl  f  oS  n^;^^ — a  sorrowful 
and  degrading  lesson.  See  at  least,  then,  that  jrou  reach 
the  level  of  such  d^pulation.  See  that  your  lives  be  in 
nothing  worse  than  a  boy's  climbing  for  his  entangled  kite. 
It  will  be  well  for  you  if  you  join  not  with  those  who  in- 
stead of  kites  fly  falcons;  who  instead  of  obeying  the  last 
words  of  the  great  Cloud-Shepherd — ^to  feed  his  sheep,'  live 
the  lives — ^how  much  less  than  vanity! — of  the  war-wolf 
and  the  gier-eagle.  Or,  do  you  thinJc  it  a  dish<mour  to 
man  to  say  to  him  that  Death  is  but  only  Rest  ?  See  that 
when  it  draws  near  to  you,  you  may  look  to  it,  at  least 
for  sweetness  of  Rest;  and  that  you  recognize  the  Lord  of 
Death  coming  to  you  as  a  Shepherd,  gathering  you  into 
his  Fold  for  the  night. 

1  [Fifth,  viii.  95:  ^'ThingB  of  a  dmy— what  are  we,  aiid|what;not?    Man  is  a 
dream  of  shadows."] 
>  [John  xxL  17.] 
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I  HAVE  printed  this  Lecture  separately,  that  strangers  visiting  the 
Galleries  may  be  able  to  use  it  for  reference  to  the  drawings. 
But  they  must  observe  that  its  business  is  only  to  point  out  what 
is  to  be  blamed  in  Michael  Angelo,  and  that  it  assumes  the  hcts 
of  his  power  to  be  generally  known.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  statement  of 
these,  in  his  Lectures  on  Christian  Art,  will  put  the  reader  into 
possession  of  all  that  may  justly  be  alleged  in  honour  of  him.^ 

Cortms  CfhrisH  College,  let  May,  1872. 


1  [Ruskin's  Preface  to  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  book  is  now  appended;  Mow, 
pp.  109,  110.] 


THE    RELATION    BETWEEN 
MICHAEL   ANGELO   AND   TINTORET 

1.  In  preceding  lectures  on  sculpture^  I  have  included  refer- 
ences to  the  art  of  painting,  so  &r  as  it  proposes  to  itself 
the  same  object  as  sculpture  (idealization  of  form) ;  and  I 
have  chosen  for  the  subject  of  our  closing  inquiry,  the 
works  of  the  two  masters  who  accomplished  or  implied  the 
unity  of  these  arts.  Tintoret  entirely  conceives  his  figures 
as  solid  statues:  sees  them  in  his  mind  on  every  side; 
detaches  each  from  the  other  by  imagined  air  and  light ;  and 
foreshortens,  interposes,  or  involves  them  as  if  they  were 
pieces  of  clay  in  his  hand.  On  the  contrary,  Michael 
Angelo  conceives  his  sculpture  partly  as  if  it  were  painted ; 
and  using  (as  I  told  you  formerly')  his  pen  like  a  chisel, 
uses  also  his  chisel  like  a  pencil;  is  sometimes  as  pictur- 
esque as  Rembrandt,  and  sometimes  as  soft  as  Corr^gio. 

It  is  of  him  chiefly  that  I  shall  speak  to-day;  both 
because  it  is  part  of  my  duty  to  the  strangers  here  present 
to  indicate  for  them  some  of  the  points  of  interest  in  the 
drawings  forming  part  of  the  University  collections;  but 
still  more,  because  I  must  not  allow  the  second  year  of 
my  professorship  to  close,  without  some  statement  of  the 
mode  in  which  those  collections  may  be  useful  or  dangerous 
to  my  pupils.  They  seem  at  present  little  likely  to  be 
either;  for  since  I  entered  on  my  duties,  no  student  has 
ever  asked  me  a  single  question  respecting  these  drawings, 

1  [That  h,  in  Aratra  Penidici  (Vol.  XX.).] 

s  [See  Locturtt  on  AH,  §  141  (Vol  XX.  p.  131),  where,  it  mar  he  notioed^  Ruddn 
refera  to  the  collection  of  drawings  by  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael  in  more 
enthusiastic  terms.] 
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or,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  taken  the  slightest  interest  in 
them. 

2.  There  are  several  causes  for  this  which  might  be 
obviated — ^there  is  one  which  cannot  be.  The  collection,  as 
exhibited  at  present,  includes  a  number  of  copies  which 
mimic  in  variously  injurious  ways  the  characters  of  Michael 
Angelo's  own  work;  and  the  series,  except  as  material  for 
reference,  can  be  of  no  practical  service  until  these  are 
withdrawn,  and  placed  by  themselves.  It  includes,  besides, 
a  number  of  original  drawings  which  are  indeed  of  value  to 
any  laborious  student  of  Michael  Angelo's  life  and  temper ; 
but  which  owe  the  greater  part  of  this  interest  to  their  being 
executed  in  times  of  sickness  or  indolence,  when  the  master, 
however  strong,  was  feuling  in  his  purpose,  and,  however 
diligent,  tired  of  his  work.  It  will  be  enough  to  name,  as 
an  example  of  this  class,  the  sheet  of  studies  for  the  Medici 
tombs,  No.  48,^  in  which  the  lowest  figure  is,  strictly  speak- 
ing, neither  a  study  nor  a  working  drawing,  but  has  either 
been  scrawled  in  the  feverish  languor  of  exhaustion,  which 
cannot  escape  its  subject  of  thought;  or,  at  best,  in  idly 
experimental  addition  of  part  to  part,  beginning  with  the 
head,  and  fitting  muscle  idFter  muscle,  and  bone  after  bone, 
to  it,  thinking  of  their  place  only,  not  their  proportion,  till 
the  head  is  only  about  one-twentieth  part  of  the  height  of 
the  body:  finally,  something  between  a  face  and  a  mask  is 
blotted  in  the  upper  left-hand  comer  of  the  paper,  indicative, 
in  the  weakness  and  frightfulness  of  it,  simply  of  mental 
disorder  from  overwork ;  and  there  are  several  others  of  this 
kind,  among  even  the  better  drawings  of  the  collection, 
which  ought  never  to  be  exhibited  to  the  general  public. 

8.  It  would  be  easy,  however,  to  separate  these,  with 
the  acknowledged  copies,  from  the  rest;  and,  doing  the 
same  with  the  drawings  of  Raphael,  among  which  a  larger 

^  [The  number  is  that  given  in  the  Critical  Account  qf  the  Dramng*  by  Michael 
Angeio  and  Raffdelh  in  the  University  Galleries^  Oxford^  by  J.  C.  Robinson^  1870. 
The  collection  remains  as  catalogued  by  Robinson,  who,  in  his  book,  indicates  the 
specimens  which,  in  his  opinion,  are  not  authentic  drawings.] 
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number  are  of  true  value,  to  form  a  comiected  series  of 
deep  interest  to  artists,  in  illustration  of  the  incipient  and 
experimental  methods  of  design  practised  by  each  master. 

I  say,  to  artists.  Incipient  methods  of  design  are  not, 
and  ought  not  to  be,  subjects  of  earnest  inquiry  to  other 
people;  and  although  the  re-arrangement  of  the  drawings 
would  materially  increase  the  chance  of  their  gaining  due 
attention,  there  is  a  final  and  fatal  reason  for  the  want 
of  interest  in  them  displayed  by  the  younger  students; — 
namely,  that  these  designs  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  present  life,  with  its  passions,  or  with  its  religion. 
What  their  historic  value  is,  and  relation  to  the  life  of  the 
past,  I  will  endeavour,  so  far  as  time  admits,  to  explain 
to-day. 

4.  The  course  of  Art  divides  itself  hitherto,  among  all 
nations  of  the  world  that  have  practised  it  successfully,  into 
three  great  periods. 

The  first,  that  in  which  their  conscience  is  undeveloped, 
and  their  condition  of  life  in  many  respects  savage;  but, 
nevertheless,  in  harmony  with  whatever  conscience  they 
possess.  The  most  powerful  tribes,  in  this  stage  of  their 
intellect,  usually  live  by  rapine,  and  under  the  influence  of 
vivid,  but  contracted,  religious  imagination.  The  early  pre- 
datory activity  of  the  Normans,  and  the  confused  minglings 
of  religious  subjects  with  scenes  of  hunting,  war,  and  vile 
grotesque,  in  their  first  art,  will  sufliciently  exemplify  this 
state  of  a  people;  having,  observe,  their  conscience  unde- 
veloped, but  keeping  their  conduct  in  satisfied  harmony 
with  it. 

The  second  stage  is  that  of  the  formation  of  conscience 
by  the  discovery  of  the  true  laws  of  social  order  and  personal 
virtue,  coupled  with  sincere  effort  to  live  by  such  laws  as 
they  have  discovered. 

All  the  Arts  advance  steadily  during  this  stage  of 
national  growth,  and  are  lovely,  even  in  their  deficiencies, 
as  the  buds  of  flowers  are  lovely  by  their  vital  force,  swift 
change,  and  continent  beauty. 
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5.  The  third  stage  is  that  in  which  the  conscience  is 
entirely  formed,  and  the  nation,  finding  it  painful  to  live 
in  obedience  to  the  precepts  it  has  discover^  looks  about 
to  discover,  also,  a  compromise  for  obedience  to  them.  In 
this  condition  of  mind  its  first  endeavour  is  nearly  always 
to  make  its  religion  pompous,  and  please  the  gods  by  giving 
them  gifts  and  entertainments,  in  which  it  may  piously  and 
pleasurably  share  itself;  so  that  a  magnificent  display  of  the 
powers  of  art  it  has  gained  by  sincerity,  takes  place  for  a 
few  years,  and  is  then  followed  by  their  extinction,  rapid 
and  complete  exactly  in  the  degree  in  which  the  nation 
resigns  itself  to  hypocrisy. 

The  works  of  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Tintoret 
belong  to  this  period  of  compromise  in  the  career  of  the 
greatest  nation  of  the  world;  and  are  the  most  splendid 
efforts  yet  made  by  human  creatures  to  maintain  the  dignity 
of  states  with  beautiful  colours,  and  defend  the  doctrines  of 
theology  with  anatomical  designs/ 

Farther,  and  as  an  universal  principle,  we  have  to  re- 
member that  the  Arts  express  not  only  the  moral  temper, 
but  the  scholarship,  of  their  age ;  and  we  have  thus  to  study 
them  under  the  influence,  at  the  same  moment  of,  it  may 
be,  declining  probity,  and  advancing  science. 

6.  Now  in  this  the  Arts  of  Northern  and  Southern 
Europe  stand  exactly  opposed.  The  Northern  temper  never 
accepts  the  Catholic  faith  with  force  such  as  it  reached  in 
Italy.  Our  sincerest  thirteenth-century  sculpture  is  cold 
and  formal  compared  with  that  of  the  Pisani ;  nor  can  any 
Northern  poet  be  set  for  an  instant  beside  Dante,  as  an 
exponent  of  Catholic  faith:  on  the  contrary,  the  Northern 
temper  accepts  the  scholarship  of  the  Reformation  with 
absolute  sincerity,  while  the  Italians  seek  refuge  from  it  in 
the  partly  scientific  and  completely  lascivious  enthusiasms 

^  [The  passajTO  "The  second  stage  .  .  ."  (§  4)  down  to  '* anatomical  designs"  was 
quoted  in  E.  T.  Cook's  Popular  Handbook  to  the  National  QaUery,  when  Ruskin 
added  in  a  note  (p.  9,  1888  edition),  that  ''This  analysis  of  the  decline  of  religious 
faith  does  not  enough  regard  the  moral  and  material  mischief  which  accompanied 
that  decline."] 
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of  literature  and  painting,  renewed  under  classical  influence. 
We  therefore,  in  the  north,  produce  our  Shakespeare  and 
Hcdbein;  they  their  Petrarch  and  Raphael  And  it  is 
nearly  impossible  for  you  to  study  Shakespeare  or  Holbein 
too  much,  or  Petrarch  and  Raphael  too  little. 

I  do  not  say  this,  observe,  in  opposition  to  the  Catholic 
fiuth,  or  to  any  other  faith,  but  only  to  the  attempts 
to  support  whatsoever  the  fiuth  may  be,  by  ornament  or 
eloquence,  instead  of  action.  Every  man  who  honestly 
accepts,  and  acts  upon,  the  knowledge  granted  to  him 
by  the  circumstances  of  his  time,  has  the  faith  which 
God  intends  him  to  have; — assuredly  a  good  one,  what- 
ever the  terms  or  form  of  it — every  man  who  dishonestly 
refuses,  or  interestedly  disobeys  the  knowledge  open  to  him, 
holds  a  faith  which  God  does  not  mean  him  to  hold, 
and  therefore  a  bad  one,  however  beautifol  or  traditionally 
respectable. 

7.  Do  not,  therefore,  I  entreat  you,  think  that  I  speak 
with  any  purpose  of  defending  one  system  of  theology 
against  another;  least  of  all,  refcnrmed  against  Catholic 
theology.  There  probably  never  was  a  system  of  religion 
so  destructive  to  the  loveliest  arts  and  the  loveliest  virtues 
of  men,  as  the  modem  Protestantism,  which  consists  in  an 
assured  belief  in  the  Divine  forgiveness  of  all  your  sins,  and 
the  Divine  correctness  of  all  your  opinions.  But  in  the 
first  searching  and  sincere  activities,  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation  produced  the  most  instructive  art,  and  the 
grandest  literature,  yet  given  to  the  world;  while  Italy,  in 
her  interested  resistance  to  those  doctrines,  polluted  and 
exhausted  the  arts  she  already  possessed.  Her  iridescence 
of  dying  statesmanship — her  magnificence  of  hollow  piety, — 
were  represented  in  the  arts  of  Venice  and  Florence  by  two 
mighty  men  on  either  side — ^Titian  and  Tintoret, — Michael 
Angelo  and  Raphael.  Of  the  calm  and  brave  statesman- 
ship, the  modest  and  faithfol  religion,  which  had  been  her 
strength,  I  am  content  to  name  one  chief  representative 
artist  at  Venice, — John  Bellini. 

XXII.  P 
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8.  Let  me  now  map  out  for  you  roughly  the  chrono- 
logical relations  of  these  five  men.  It  is  impossible  to  re- 
member the  minor  years,  in  dates;  I  will  give  you  them 
broadly  in  decades,  and  you  can  add  what  finesse  after* 
wards  you  like. 

Rea>llect,  first,  the  great  year  1480.  Twice  four's  eight 
— you  can't  mistake  it.  In  that  year  Michael  Angelo  was 
five  years  old ;  Titian,  three  years  old ;  Raphael,  within 
three  years  of  being  bom.^ 

So  see  how  easily  it  comes.  Michael  Angelo  five  years 
old — and  you  divide  six  between  Titian  ami  Raphael, — 
three  on  each  side  of  your  standard  year,  1480. 

Then  add  to  1480,  forty  years — an  easy  number  to  re- 
collect, surely ;  and  you  get  the  exact  year  of  Raphael's 
death,  1520. 

In  that  forty  jrears  all  the  new  effort  and  deadly  catas- 
trophe took  place.     1480  to  1520.* 

Now,  you  have  only  to  fasten  to  those  forty  years,  the 
life  of  Bellini,  who  represents  the  best  art  before  them, 
and  of  Tintoret,  who  represents  the  best  art  after  them. 

9.  I  cannot  fit  you  these  on  with  a  quite  comfortable 
exactness,  but  with  very  slight  inexactness  I  can  fit  them 
firmly. 

John  Bellini  was  ninety  years  old  when  he  died.  He 
lived  fifty  years  before  the  great  forty  of  change,  and  he 
saw  the  forty,  and  died.  Then  Tintoret  is  bom;  lives 
eighty*  years  after  the  forty,  and  closes,  in  dying,  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  the  great  arts  of  the  world. 

Those  are  the  dates,  roughly;  now  for  the  facts  con- 
nected with  them. 

*  If  you  like  to  have  it  with  perfect  exactitude,  recollect  that  Bellini 
died  at  true  ninety^ — Tintoret  at  eighty-two ;  that  Bellini's  death  was  four 
years  before  Raphael's,  and  that  Tintoret  was  bom  four  years  before  Bellini's 
death. 

^  [The  exact  dates  (as  usually  given)  are :  Bellini,  1426-1516 ;  Michael  Angelo, 
1475-1564;  TiUan,  1477-1576;  Raphael,  1483-1520;  Tintoret,  1519-1594.] 
s  [Compare  Ariadne  Florentinay  §  40  (below,  p.  325).] 
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John  Bellini  precedes  the  change,  meets,  and  resists  it 
victoriously  to  his  death.  Nothing  of  flaw  or  failure  is 
6Ver  to  be  discerned  in  him. 

Then  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Titian,  together, 
bring  about  the  deadly  change,  playing  into  each  other's 
hands — Michael  Angelo  being  the  chief  captain  in  evil ; 
Titian,  in  natural  force. 

Then  Tintoret,  himself  alone  nearly  as  strong  as  all  the 
three,  stands  up  for  a  last  fight;  for  Venice,  and  the  old 
time.  He  all  but  wins  it  at  first ;  but  the  three  together 
are  too  strong  for  him.  Michael  Angelo  strikes  him  down ; 
and  the  arts  are  ended.  "  II  disegno  di  Michael  Agnolo.'*  ^ 
That  fatal  motto  was  his  death-warrant. 

10.  And  now,  having  massed  out  my  subject,  I  can 
clearly  sketch  for  you  the  changes  that  took  place  from 
Bellini,  through  Michael  Angelo,  to  Tintoret 

The  art  of  Bellini  is  centrally  represented  by  two  pic- 
tures at  Venice :  one,  the  Madonna  in  the  Sacristy  of  the 
Fran,  with  two  saints  beside  her,  and  two  angels  at  her 
feet ;  the  second,  the  Madoima  with  four  Saints,  over  the 
second  altar  of  San  Zaccaria.' 

In  the  first  of  these,  the  figures  are  under  life  size,  and 
it  represents  the  most  perfect  kind  of  picture  for  rooms ; 
hi  which,  since  it  is  intended  to  be  seen  close  to  the  spec- 
tator, every  right  kind  of  finish  possible  to  the  hand  may 
be  wisely  lavished ;  yet  which  is  not  a  miniature,  nor  in 
any  wise  petty,  or  ignoble.' 

'  [The  reference  is  to  Tintoret's  writing  ou  a  wall  of  his  studio  that  he  aimed 
at  ''the  design  of  Michael  Angelo  and  the  colouring  of  Titian"  (Vasari's  lAtm, 
▼ol.  v.  p.  61  n.f  Bohn) :  compare  below^  p.  408.1 

*  [For  a  note  ou  Ruskin's  other  selections  of  the  best  pictures  by  Bellini^  see 
8ion€9  of  Venice,  vol.  iii.  (VoL  XI.  p.  379  n.).  In  the  Catalogue  of  the  Standard  Seriee, 
he  selects  yet  another — namely,  a  picture  formerly  in  the  Pourtales  collection 
(VoL  XXI.  p.  13).] 

*  [In  the  first  draft  of  the  lecture  there  is  an  additional  passage  on  Bellini's 
workmanship : — 

''  I  have  just  said  that  the  smaller  of  these  two  pictures  represented 
the  class  in  which  every  kind  of  right  finish  might  be  wisely  lavished.    It 


is  indeed  here  so  lavished  that  in  the  painting  of  the  plumes  of  a  single 
wing  of  one  of  the  angels  there  is  as  much  work  as  Tintoret  sometimes 
employs  for  an  entire  group  of  figures.     But  this  finish  is,  throuffhoat. 


of  one  of  the  angels  there  is  as  much  work  as  Tintoret  sometimes 

Dys  for  an  entire  group  of  figures.     But  this  finish  is,  throuffhoat, 

painter's  work,  and  complete  in  the  design  of  every  touch.    And  hereiii 
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In  the  second,  the  figures  are  of  life  size,  or  a  little 
more,  and  it  represents  the  class  of  great  pictures  in  which 
the  boldest  execution  is  used,  but  all  brought  to  entire 
completion.  These  two,  having  every  quality  in  balance, 
are  as  far  as  my  present  knowledge  extends,  and  as  far  as 
I  can  trust  my  judgment,  the  two  best  pictures  in  the 
world. 

11.  Observe  respecting  them — 

First,  they  are  both  wrought  in  entirely  consistent  and 
permanent  material  The  gold  in  them  is  represented  by 
painting,  not  laid  on  with  real  gold.  And  the  painting  is  so 
secure,  that  four  hundred  years  have  produced  on  it,  so  far 
as  I  can  see,  no  harmful  change  whatsoever,  of  any  kind. 

Secondly,  the  figures  in  both  are  in  perfect  peace.  No 
action  takes  place  except  that  the  little  angels  are  playing 
on  musical  instruments,  but  with  uninterrupted  and  effort- 
less gesture,  as  in  a  dream.  A  choir  of  singing  angels  by 
La  Robbia  or  Donatello  would  be  intent  on  their  music, 
or  eagerly  rapturous  in  it,  as  in  temporary  exertion :  ^  in 
the  little  choirs  of  cherubs  by  Luini  in  the  Adoration  of 
the  Shepherds,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Como,  we  even  feel 
by  their  dutiful  anxiety  that  there  might  be  danger  of 
a  false  note  if  they  were  less  attentive.  But  Bellini's 
angels,  even  the  youngest,  sing  as  calmly  as  the  Fates 
weave. 

12.  Let  me  at  once  point  out  to  you  that  this  calm- 
ness is  the  attribute  of  the  entirely  highest  class  of  art: 
the  introduction  of  strong  or  violently  emotional  incident  is 
at  once  a  confession  of  inferiority. 

let  me  at  once  explain  to  you  m  distinction  of  great  importance  between 
early  German  and  Italian  finish.  In  the  German  painting  you  will  con- 
tinually find  the  jewels  and  gold  are  imitated  so  skilnilly  that  your  pleasure 
must  be  in  the  realization  and  deception,  rather  than  in  the  actual  painting. 
You  do  not  see  what  the  touches  are  which  produce  the  effect  But  a 
great  painter,  however  finely  he  works,  makes  his  touch,  or  his  ccup  de 
pinceaUf  visible,  and  the  form  of  the  touch  itself  is  more  delightful  than 
the  imitation  it  accomplishes.  Bellini's  gold  is  not  quite  so  like  gold  as 
a  German's  would  be,  but  every  atom  of  paint  is  laid  deliciously,  and 
almost  a  gem  in  itself,  and  its  form,  selectea  and  lovely."] 
1  [Compare  "Modern  Art,"  §  10,  Vol.  XIX.  p.  203.] 
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Those  are  the  two  first  attributes  of  the  best  art  Faults 
less  workmanship,  and  perfect  serenity;  a  continuous,  not 
momentary,  action, — or  entire  inaction.  You  are  to  be 
interested  in  the  living  creatures ;  not  in  what  is  happening 
to  them. 

Then  the  third  attribute  of  the  best  art  is  that  it 
compels  you  to  thmk  of  the  spirit  of  the  creature,  and 
therefore  of  its  face,  more  than  of  its  body. 

And  the  fourth  is  that  in  the  face  you  shall  be  led  to 
see  only  beauty  or  joy ; — never  vileness,  vice,  or  pain. 

Those  are  the  four  essentials  of  the  greatest  art^  I 
repeat  them,  they  are  easily  learned. 

1.  Faultless  and  permanent  workmanship. 

2.  Serenity  in  state  or  action. 

8.  The  Face  principal,  not  the  body. 

4.  And  the  Face  free  from  either  vice  or  pain. 

18.  It  is  not  possible,  of  course,  always  literally  to  observe 
the  second  condition,  that  there  shall  be  quiet  action  or 
none ;  but  Bellini's  treatment  of  violence  in  action  you  may 
see  exemplified  in  a  notable  way  in  his  St.  Peter  Martyr.* 
The  soldier  is  indeed  striking  the  sword  down  into  his 
breast;  but  in  the  face  of  the  Saint  is  only  resignation^ 
and  faintness  of  death,  not  piun — ^that  of  the  executioner  is 
impassive;  and,  while  a  painter  of  the  later  schools  would 
have  covered  breast  and  sword  with  blood,  Bellini  allows 
no  stain  of  it;  but  pleases  himself  by  the  most  elaborate 
and  exquisite  painting  of  a  soft  crimson  feather  in  the  exe- 
cutioner's helmet. 

14.  Now  the  changes  brought  about  by  Michael  Angelo 
— and  permitted,  or  persisted  in  calamitously,  by  Tintoret 
— are  in  the  four  points  these: 

1st.  Bad  workmanship. 

^  [Compare  the  characterisation  of  "  the  Age  of  the  Matters "  given  in  "  Verona 
and  its  Rivers,"  §§  25-28  (Vol.  XIX.  pp.  443-446).] 

*  [No.  812  in  the  National  Gallerv.  For  other  references  to  the  picture,  see 
''Verona  and  its  Rivers/'  §  27  (VoL  XIX.  p.  445);  and  Leeturw  an  Land9cap$, 
S§  11^  77>  94  (above^  pp.  19^  67,  66).  And  on  the  imporUnoe  of  "serenitj  in 
state  or  action/'  compare  ''Modem  Art/   §  10  (VoL  XDL  p.  203).] 
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The  greater  part  of  all  that  these  two  men  did  is  hastQy 
and  incompletely  done;  and  all  that  they  did  on  a  laige 
scale  in  colour  is  in  the  best  qualities  of  it  perished. 

2nd.  Violence  of  transitional  action. 

The  figures  flying, — ^fiEdling, — striking, — or  biting.  Scries 
of  Judgment, — battle, — martyrdom, — massacre;  anything 
that  is  in  the  acme  of  instantaneous  interest  and  violent 
gesture.  They  cannot  any  more  trust  their  public  to  care 
for  anything  but  that. 

8rd.  Physical  instead  of  mental  interest  The  body,  and 
its  anatomy,  made  the  entire  subject  of  interest:  the  face, 
shadowed,  as  in  the  Duke  Lorenzo,*  unfinished,  as  in  the 
Twilight,  or  entirely  foreshortened,  backshortened,  and  de- 
spised, among  labyrinths  of  limbs,  and  moimtains  of  sides 
and  shoulders. 

4th.  Evil  chosen  rather  than  good.  On  the  &ce  itself, 
instead  of  joy  or  virtue,  at  the  best,  sadness,  probably 
pride,  often  sensuality,  and  always,  by  preference,  vice  or 
agony  as  the  subject  of  thought.  In  the  Last  Judgment 
of  Michael  Angelo,  and  the  Last  Judgment  of  Tintoret,  it 
is  the  wrath  of  the  Dies  Irae,  not  its  justice,  in  which  they 
delight;  and  their  only  passionate  thought  of  the  coming 
of  Christ  in  the  clouds,  is  that  all  kindreds  of  the  earth 
shall  wail  because  of  Him.^ 

♦  Julian,  rather.  See  Mr.  Tjrwhitt's  notice  of  the  lately  discovered 
error,  in  his  Lectures  on  Christian  Art,^ 

1  [Revelation  i.  7.] 

^  [''llie  tomb  of  Giuliano  de*  Medici  mistaken  for  his  brother  Lorenzo,  and 
named  the  Duke  Lorenzo,"  p.  41.  Sir  Edward  Poynter  accepts  this  correction 
{Lectures  on  Art,f,  248  n.).  J.  A.  Spnonds,  however,  decides  that  ''no  doubt  now 
remains  that  tradition  is  accurate  in  identifying  the  helmeted  Duke  with  Lorenzo " 
(Life  qf  Michelatioeio,  vol.  ii.  p.  22,  ed.  1893).  It  is  the  figure  of  Duke  Lorenzo 
(known  also  as  11  Pensieroso)  that  Ruskin  here  refers  to ;  below  it  are  the  figures 
of  Dawn  and  Twilight  The  figure  of  Giuliano  de'  Medid  is  opposite,  surmounting 
the  figures  of  Day  and  Night] 
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Those  are  the  four  great  changes  wrought  by  Michad 
Angelo.     I  repeat  them: 
111  work  for  good. 
Tumult  for  Peace. 
The  Flesh  of  Man  for  his  Spirit 
And  the  Curse  of  God  for  His  blessing. 

15.  Hitherto,  I  have  massed,  necessarily,  but  most  un- 
justly, Michael  Angelo  and  Tintoret  together,  because  of 
their  common  relation  to  the  art  of  others.  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  distinguish  the  quaUties  of  their  own.  And  first 
as  to  the  general  temper  of  the  two  men. 

Nearly  every  existing  work  by  Michael  Angelo  is  an 
attempt  to  execute  something  beyond  his  power,  coupled 
with  a  fevered  desire  that  his  power  may  be  acknowledged.^ 
He  is  always  matching  himself  either  against  the  Greeks 
whom  he  cannot  rival,  or  against  rivals  whom  he  cannot 
forget.  He  is  proud,  yet  not  proud  enough  to  be  at  peace ; 
melancholy,  yet  not  deeply  enough  to  be  raised  above  petty 
pain;  and  strong  beyond  all  his  companion  workmen,  yet 
never  strong  enough  to  command  his  temper,  or  limit  his 
aims. 

Tintoret,  on  the  contrary,  works  in  the  consciousness  of 
supreme  strength,  which  cannot  be  wounded  by  n^lect, 
and  is  only  to  be  thwarted  by  time  and  space.  He  knows 
precisely  all  that  art  can  accomplish  under  given  condi- 
tions; determines  absolutely  how  much  of  what  can  be 
done  he  will  himself  for  the  moment  choose  to  do;  and 
fulfils  his  purpose  with  as  much  ease  as  if,  through  his 
human  body,  were  working  the  great  forces  of  nature.  Not 
that  he  is  ever  satisfied  with  what  he  has  done,  as  vulgar  and 
feeble  artists  are  satisfied.  He  falls  short  of  his  ideal,  more 
than  any  other  man;  but  not  more  than  is  necessary;  and 
is  content  to  fall  short  of  it  to  that  degree,  as  he  is  con- 
tent that  his  figures,  however  well  painted,  do  not  move 

A  [For  Raskin's  earlier,  and  different^  reading  of  Michael  Angelo's  character,  see 
Modem  PabUers,  rol.  ii.  (VoL  FV.  p.  288  and  n.).] 
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nor  speak.  He  is  also  entirely  unconcerned  respecting  the 
satisfaction  of  the  public.  He  neither  cares  to  display  his 
strength  to  them,  nor  convey  his  ideas  to  them;  when  he 
finishes  his  work,  it  is  because  he  is  in  the  humour  to  do 
so ;  and  the  sketch  which  a  meaner  painter  would  have  left 
incomplete  to  show  how  cleverly  it  was  begun,  Tintoret 
simply  leaves  because  he  has  done  as  much  of  it  as  he  likes. 

16.  Both  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  are  thus,  in  the 
most  vital  of  all  points,  separate  from  the  great  Venetian. 
They  are  always  in  dramatic  attitudes,  and  alwa3rs  appealing 
to  the  public  for  praise.  They  are  the  leading  athletes  in 
the  gjrmnasium  of  the  arts,  and  the  crowd  of  the  circus 
cannot  take  its  eyes  away  from  them;  while  the  Venetian 
walks  or  rests  with  the  simplicity  of  a  wild  animal;  is 
scarcely  noticed  in  his  occasionally  svnfter  motion;  when 
he  springs,  it  is  to  please  himself;  and  so  calmly,  that  no 
one  thinks  of  estimatmg  the  distance  covered. 

I  do  not  praise  him  wholly  in  this.  I  praise  him  only 
for  the  well-founded  pride,  infinitely  nobler  than  Michael 
Angelo*s.  You  do  not  hear  of  Tintoret*s  putting  any  one 
into  hell  because  they  had  found  fault  with  his  work.^ 
Tintoret  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  putting  a  dog 
into  hell  for  laying  his  paws  on  it.  But  he  is  to  be 
blamed  in  this — ^that  he  thinks  as  little  of  the  pleasure  of 
the  public,  as  of  their  opinion.  A  great  painter's  business 
is  to  do  what  the  public  ask  of  him,  in  the  way  that  shall 
be  helpful  and  instructive  to  them.  His  relation  to  them 
is  exactly  that  of  a  tutor  to  a  child;  he  is  not  to  defer 
to  their  judgment,  but  he  is  carefully  to  form  it; — not  to 
consult  their  pleasure  for  his  own  sake,  but  to  consult  it 
much  for  theirs.  It  was  scarcely,  however,  possible  that 
this  should  be  the  case  between  Tintoret  and  his  Venetians ; 
he  could  not  paint  for  the  people,  and  in  some  respects  he 
was   happily  protected  by  his  subordination  to  the  Senate. 

^  [The  reference  is  to  Vasari's  story  about  Messer  Biagio  de  Cesena,  Master  of 
the  Ceremonies,  who  criticised  to  the  Pope  the  nudity  of  the  figures  in  Michael 
Angelo's  fresco  of  the  ^'  Last  Judgment"  The  master  thereupon  drew  Biagio's 
portrait  from  memory  and  placed  nim  in  heU  as  Minos,  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
of  devils  (Lives  of  the  Painters,  vol.  v.  p.  286,  Bohn).] 
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Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  lived  in  a  world  of  court  in- 
trigue, in  which  it  was  impossible  to  escape  petty  irritation, 
or  refuse  themselves  the  pleasure  of  mean  victory.  But 
Tintoret  and  Titian,  even  at  the  height  of  their  reputation, 
practically  lived  as  craftsmen  in  their  workshops,  and  sent 
in  samples  of  their  wares,  not  to  be  praised  or  cavilled  at, 
but  to  be  either  taken  or  refused. 

17.  I  can  clearly  and  adequately  set  before  you  these 
relations  between  the  great  painters  of  Venice  and  her 
Senate — ^relations  which,  in  monetary  matters,  are  entirely 
right  and  exemplary  for  all  time — by  reading  to  you  two 
decrees  of  the  Senate  itself,  and  one  petition  to  it.  The 
first  document  shall  be  the  decree  of  the  Senate  for  giving 
help  to  John  Bellini,  in  finishing  the  compartments  of  the 
great  Council  Chamber;  granting  him  three  assistants — one 
ci  them  Victor  Carpaccio. 

The  decree,  first  referring  to  some  other  business,  closes 
in  these  terms:* 

''There  having  moreover  offered  his  services  to  this  effect  our  most 
£uthful  citizen,  Zuan  Bellin,  according  to  his  agreement  employing  his  skill 
and  all  speed  and  diligence  for  the  completion  of  this  work  of  the  three 
pictures  aforesaid,  provided  he  be  assisted  by  the  under-written  painters. 

*'  Be  it  therefore  put  to  the  ballot,  that  besides  the  aforesaid  Zuan  Bellin 
in  person,  who  will  assume  the  superintendence  of  this  work,  there  be 
added  Master  Victor  Scarpasa,  with  a  monthly  salary  of  five  ducats ;  Master 
Victor,  son  of  the  late  Mathio,  at  four  ducats  per  month;  and  the  painter, 
Hieronymo,  at  two  ducats  per  month ;  they  rendering  speedy  and  diligent 
assistance  to  the  aforesaid  Zuan  Bellin  for  the  painting  of  the  pictures 
aforesaid,  so  that  they  be  completed  well  and  carefully  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible. The  salaries  of  the  which  three  master  painters  aforesaid,  with  the 
costs  of  colours  and  other  necessaries,  to  be  defrayed  by  our  Salt  Office 
with  the  monies  of  the  great  chest 

*  From  the  invaluable  series  of  documents  relating  to  Titian  and  his 
times,  extricated  by  Mr.  Rawdon  Brown  from  the  archives  of  Venice,  and 
arranged  and  translated  by  him.^ 

>  [But  not  published ;  and  it  is  possible  that  Ruskin  here  attributes  to  Rawdon 
Brown  the  privately-issued  collection  of  documents,  arranged  bv  Edward  Cheney, 
which  is  referred  to  in  the  Guide  to  the  Academy  at  Venice  (Vol  XXIV.).  The 
documents  here  cited  may  be  read  in  the  following  collection :  MamunmUi  per 
itrvire  alia  Horia  del  Palazzo  Ducale  di  VenesiOj  by  Giambattista  Lorenai,  Venice. 
1868  (a  work  which  is  dedicated  to  Ruskin,  and  to  which  be  had  given  financial 
assistance).    The  decree  translated  above  is  No.  296  (p.  142). 
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''It  being  expressly  declared  that  said  pensioned  painters  be  tied  and 
bound  to  work  constantly  and  daily,  so  that  said  three  pictures  may  be 
completed  as  expeditiously  as  possible ;  the  artists  aforesaid  being  pensioned 
at  the  good  pleasure  of  this  Council 

"Ayes 23 

"Noes 8 

"Neutrals 0" 

This  decree  is  the  more  interesting  to  us  now,  because 
it  is  the  precedent  to  which  Titian  himself  refers,  when  he 
first  offers  his  services  to  the  Senate. 

The  petition  which  I  am  about  to  read  to  you,  was 
read  to  the  Council  of  Ten,  on  the  last  day  of  May,  1518, 
and  the  original  draft  of  it  is  yet  preserved  in  the  Venice 
archives.* 

" '  Most  Illustrious  Council  of  Ten. 

"'Most  Serene  Prince  and  most  Excellent  Lords. 

"'I,  Titian  of  Serviete  de  Cadore,  having  from  my  boyhood  upwards 
set  myself  to  learn  the  art  of  paintings  not  so  much  from  cupidity  of  gain 
as  for  the  sake  of  endeavouring  to  acquire  some  little  fame,  and  of  being 
ranked  amongst  those  who  now  profess  the  said  art. 

"'And  altho^  heretofore^  and  likewise  at  this  present^  I  have  been 
earnestly  requested  by  the  Pope  and  other  potentates  to  go  and  serve 
them^  nevertheless,  being  anxious  as  your  Serenity's  most  faithful  subject, 
for  such  I  am,  to  leave  some  memorial  in  this  famous  city;  my  determina- 
tion is,  should  the  Signory  approve,  to  undertake^  so  long  as  I  live,  to  come 
and  paint  in  the  Grand  Council  with  rmf  whole  soul  and  ability ;  commencing, 
provided  your  Serenity  think  of  it,  with  the  battle-piece  on  the  side  towards 
the  "  Piaza,"  that  being  the  most  difficult ;  nor  down  to  this  time  has  any 
one  chosen  to  assume  so  hard  a  task. 

"'I,  most  excellent  Lords,  should  be  better  pleased  to  receive  as  re- 
com pence  for  the  work  to  be  done  by  me,  such  acknowledgments  as  may 
be  deemed  sufficient,  and  much  less ;  but  because,  as  already  stated  by  me, 
I  care  solely  for  my  honour,  and  mere  livelihood,  should  your  Serenity 
approve,  you  will  vouchsafe  to  grant  me  for  my  life,  the  next  brokers- 
patent  in  the  German  factory,*  by  whatever  means  it  may  become  vacant; 
notwithstanding  other  expectancies;  with  the  terms,  conditions,  obligations, 

*  Fondaco  de'  Tedeschi.  I  saw  the  last  wrecks  of  Giorgione's  frescoes 
on  the  outside  of  it  in  1845.^ 

^  [No.  337  in  Lorenzi's  Monumenti  (pp.  157-158),  foUowed  by  the  document 
here  trauslated  on  p.  91  (No.  338,  p.  158).] 

'  [For  other  reterences  to  these  frescoes,  see  Vol.  III.  p.  212;  Vol.  VII* 
p.  439 ;  and  Vol.  XI.  p.  378.] 
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and  ezempttons,  as  io  the  case  of  Messer  Zuan  Bellioi;  besides  two  jonths 
whom  I  purpose  bringing  with  me  as  assistants;  they  to  be  paid  by  the 
Salt  Office;  as  likewi^  uie  colours  and  all  other  requisites,  as  conceded  a 
few  months  ago  by  the  aforesaid  most  Illustrious  Council  to  the  said 
Messer  Zuan ;  for  I  promise  to  do  such  work  and  with  so  much  speed  and 
excellency  as  shall  satisfy  your  lordships  to  whom  I  humbly  recommend 
myself/" 

18.  ''  This  proposal/'  Mr.  Brown  tells  us,  ''  in  accordance 
with  the  petitions  presented  by  Gentil  Bellini  aad  Alvise 
Vivarini,  was  immediately  put  to  the  ballot,''  and  carried 
thus — ^the  decision  of  the  Grand  Council,  in  favour  of  Titian, 
being,  observe,  by  no  means  unanimous: 

"Ayes 10 

"Noes 6 

"Neutrals 0" 

Immediately  follows  on  the  acceptance  of  Titian's  ser- 
vices, this  practical  order:  x 

"We,  Chiefs  of  the  most  Illustrious  Council  of  Ten,  tell  and  inform 
you  Lords  Proveditors  for  the  State;  videlicet  the  one  who  is  cashier  of 
the  Great  Chest,  and  his  successors,  that  for  the  execution  of  what  has 
been  decreed  above  in  the  most  Illustrious  Council  aforesaid,  you  do  have 
prepared  all  necessaries  for  the  above  written  Titian  according  to  his  peti- 
tion and  demand,  and  as  observed  with  regard  to  Juan  Bellini,  that  he 
may  paint  ut  supra;  paying  from  month  to  month  the  two  youths  whom 
said  Titian  shall  present  to  you  at  the  rate  of  four  ducats  each  per 
month,  as  urged  by  him  because  of  their  skill  and  suflBciency  in  said  art 
of  painting,  tho'  we  do  not  mean  the  payment  of  their  s^ary  to  com- 
mence  until  they  begin  work;  and  thus  will  you  do.  Given  on  the  Sth 
of  June,  1518." 

This  is  the  way,  then,  the  great  workmen  wish  to  be 
paid,  and  that  is  the  way  wise  men  pay  them  for  their 
work.  The  perfect  simplicity  of  such  patronage  leaves  the 
painter  free  to  do  precisely  what  he  thinks  best:  and  a 
good  painter  always  produces  his  best,  with  such  license. 

19.  And  now  I  shall  take  the  four  conditions  of  change 
in  succession,  and  examine  the  distinctions  between  the  two 
masters  in  their  acceptance  of,  or  resistance  to,  them. 

(I.)  The  change  of  good  and  permanent  workmanship 
for  bad  and  insecure  workmanship. 
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You  have  often  heard  quoted  the  saying  of  Michael 
Angelo,  that  oil-painting  was  only  fit  for  women  and 
children.^ 

He  said  so,  simply  because  he  had  neither  the  skill  to 
lay  a  single  touch  of  good  oil-painting,  nor  the  patience  to 
overcome  even  its  elementary  difficulties. 

And  it  is  one  of  my  reasons  for  the  choice  of  subject 
in  this  concluding  lecture  on  Sculpture,  that  I  may,  with 
direct  reference  to  this  much  quoted  saying  of  Michael 
Angelo,  make  the  positive  statement  to  you,  that  oil-paint- 
ing is  the  Art  of  arts;*  that  it  is  sculpture,  drawing,  and 
music,  all  in  one,  involving  the  technical  dexterities  of  those 
three  several  arts ;  that  is  to  say — ^the  decision  and  strength 
of  the  stroke  of  the  chisel; — ^the  balanced  distribution  of 
appliance  of  that  force  necessary  for  graduation  in  light 
and  shade ; — and  the  passionate  felicity  of  rightly  multiplied 
actions,  all  unerring,  which  on  an  instrument  produce  right 
sound,  and  on  canvas,  living  colour.      There   is  no  other 

*  I  beg  that  this  statement  may  be  observed  with  attention.^  It  is  of 
great  importance,  as  in  opposition  to  the  views  usually  held  respecting  the 
grave  schools  of  painting. 

^  [^' Sebastiano  del  Piombo  was  much  beloved  by  Michelangelo,  but  it  is  also 
true  that  when  that  part  of  the  chapel  whereon  is  executed  the  Last  Judgment  of 
Buonarroti  had  to  be  painted,  there  did  arise  some  anger  between  them ;  Sisbastiano 
having  persuaded  the  Pope  to  make  Michelangelo  execute  the  work  in  oil^  while 
the  latter  would  do  it  in  no  other  manner  than  fresco.  But  Michelangelo  saying 
neither  yes  nor  no,  the  waU  was  prepared  after  the  fiwhion  oi  Fra  Sebastiano,  and 
Buonarroti  suffered  it  to  remain  thus  for  several  months,  without  doing  anything 
to  the  work.  At  length,  and  when  pressed  on  the  subject,  he  declared  that  he  wonld 
only  do  it  in  fresco,  'oil-painting  being  an  art  only  fit  for  women,  or  idle  and 
leisurely  people  like  Fra  Bastiano'"  (Yasari,  vol.  iv.  p.  74»  Bohn's  edition).  Sir 
Edward  Poynter  lays  stress  on  the  context  of  Michael  Angelo's  remark,  which,  he 
argues,  ''was  rather  intended  as  a  sarcasm  on  Sebastian  del  Piombo's  laziness" 
than  as  '^a  sweeping  disparagement  of  oil-paintiug."  The  nature  of  oil-painting, 
he  continues,  ''allows  the  work  to  be  dropped  and  taken  up  again  at  will,  so 
makinf^  it  suitable  for  women  (who  may  be  supposed  to  be  liable  to  interruption 
from  other  occupations)  and  for  idle  persons;  fresco-painting,  on  the  other  hand, 
requiring  continuous  and  concentrated  effort,  on  account  of  the  limited  time  during 
which  the  plaster  remains  in  fit  condition  to  be  worked  upon,  after  which  it  can 
never  be  touched  again,  except  by  a  different  process,  which  takes  from  its  special 
character"  (Poynter's  Lectures  an  Art,  p.  223  n.,  ed.  18»7).l 

3  [Compare  Vol.  X.  p.  466,  Vol.  XII.  p.  xlL,  and  Vol.  XX.  p.  120.] 
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human  skill  so  great  or  so  wonderful  as  the  skill  of  fine 
oil-painting;  and  there  is  no  other  art  whose  results  are 
so  absolutely  permanent.  Music  is  gone  as  soon  as  pfo- 
duced — ^marble  discolours, — ^fresco  fades, — ^glass  darkens  or 
decomposes  —  painting  alone,  well  guarded,  is  practically 
everlasting. 

Of  this  splendid  art  Michael  Angelo  understood  nothing ; 
he  understood  even  fresco,  imperfectly.  Tintoret  understood 
both  perfectly;  but  he — ^when  no  one  would  pay  for  his 
colours  (and  sometimes  nobody  would  even  give  him  space 
of  wall  to  paint  on^) — used  cheap  blue  for  ultramarine; 
and  he  worked  so  rapidly,  and  on  such  huge  spaces  of 
canvas,  that  between  damp  and  dry,  his  colours  must  go, 
for  the  most  part;  but  any  complete  oil-painting  of  his 
stands  as  well  as  one  of  Bellini's  own:  while  Michael 
Angelo's  fresco  is  defaced  already  in  every  part  of  it,  and 
Leonardo's  oil-painting  is  all  either  gone  black,  or  gmie 
to  nothing.' 

20.  (II.)  Introduction  of  dramatic  interest  for  the  sake 
of  excitement  I  have  already,  in  the  Stones  of  Venice^ 
illustrated  Tintoret's  dramatic  power  at  so  great  length,'  that 
I  will  not,  to-day,  make  any  farther  statement  to  justify 
my  assertion  that  it  is  as  much  beyond  Michael  Angelo's 
as  Shakespeare's  is  beyond  Milton's — and  somewhat  with 
the  same  kind  of  difference  in  manner.  Neither  can  I  speak 
to-day,  time  not  permitting  me,  of  the  abuse  of  their 
dramatic  power  by  Venetian  or  Florentine;  one  thing  only 
I  beg  you  to  note,  that  with  fiill  half  of  his  strength, 
Tintoret  remains  faithfril  to  the  serenity  of  the  past;  and 

^  [See  Vasari,  vol.  v.  p.  66^  Bohn's  edition.] 

s  [It  11  jutt  to  remember  that  Michael  Angelo's  freaco  of  the  '*  Last  Jud^meiit" 
in  the  Siatine  Chapel  has  auffered  not  only  from  the  damp  of  three  centunea,  hat 
alao  from  the  smoke  of  candles  and  incense^  as  also  from  neffleet  On  these 
matters  see  Poynter's  Leehirti  fmAri,  pp.  227-229.  For  another  reference  to 
Leonardo  in  this  sense^  see  VoL  7CTX.  pp.  129-ldO.] 

*  [See  VoL  XI.  pp.  400  9eq. ;  and  compare  Modem  Painters,  vol.  ii.  (VoL  IV. 
pp.  262  eeq.).] 
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with  Cima  or  Bellini  expresses  mental  emotion  only;  but 
the  clustering  and  twining  of  the  fingers  of  Corr^[gio's 
St.  Catherine^  is  enjoyed  by  the  painter  just  in  the  same 
way  as'  he  would  enjoy  the  twining  of  the  branches  of  a 
graceful  plant,  and  he  compels  them  into  intricacies  which 
have  little  or  no  relation  to  St.  Catherine's  mind  In  the 
two  drawings  of  Corr^gio  (S.  18  and  14) '  it  is  the  roimd- 
ing  of  limbs  and  softness  of  foot  resting  on  cloud  which 
are  principally  thought  of  in  the  form  of  the  Madonna ;  and 
the  countenance  of  St.  John  is  foreshortened  into  a  section, 
that  full  prominence  may  be  given  to  the  muscles  of  his 
arms  and  breast 

So  in  Tintoret's  drawing  of  the  Graces  (S.  22)/  he  has 
entirely  neglected  the  individual  character  of  the  Goddesses, 
and  been  content  to  indicate  it  merely  by  attributes  of  dice 
or  flower,  so  only  that  he  may  sufficiently  display  varieties 
of  contour  in  thigh  and  shoulder. 

22.  Thus  far,  then,  the  Greeks,  Correggio,  Michael 
Angelo,  Raphael  in  his  latter  design,  and  Tintoret  in  his 
scenic  design  (as  opposed  to  portraiture),  are  at  one.  But 
the  Greeks,  Correggio,  and  Tintoret,  are  also  together  in 
this  farther  point;  that  they  all  draw  the  body  for  true 
delight  in  it,  and  with  knowledge  of  it  living ;  while  Michael 
Angelo  and  Raphael  draw  the  body  for  vanity,  and  from 
knowledge  of  it  dead. 

The  Venus  of  Melos, — Correggio's  Venus,  (with  Mercury 
teaching  Cupid  to  read),* — and  Tintoret's  Graces,  have  the 
forms  which  their  designers  truly  liked  to  see  in  women. 
They  may  have  been  wrong  or  right  in  liking  those  forms, 
but  they  carved  and  painted  them  for  their  pleasure,  not 
for  vanity. 

But   the  form  of  Michael   Angelo's  Night   is  not   one 

^  [One  of  the  figures  in  the  picture  known  as  ^'  II  Giomo  "  in  the  Parma  Gallery  : 
see  VoL  IV.  p.  197.] 

s  [See  Catalogue  qf  the  Standard  Seriee  (VoL  XXI.  pp.  18-19).] 

'  [A  photograph  of  "  Mercury  and  the  Graces  "  (the  picture  in  tne  Ducal  Palace) : 
see  Vol.  XXI.  p.  22.] 

*  [For  other  references  to  the  Venus  of  Melos,  see  Vol.  XIX.  p.  413  n. ;  and  for 
the  picture  by  Correggio  (No.  10  in  the  National  Gallery),  ibid.,  p.  29  n.] 
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^vdiich  he  delighted  to  see  in  women.  He  gave  it  her, 
because  he  thought  it  was  fine,  and  that  he  would  be 
admired  for  reaching  so  lofty  an  ideal.* 

28.  Again.  The  Greeks,  Correggio,  and  Tintoret,  learn 
the  body  from  the  living  body,  and  delight  in  its  breath, 
colour,  and  motion,  t 

Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  learned  it  essentially  from 
the  corpse,  and  had  no  delight  in  it  whatever,  but  great 
pride  in  showing  that  they  knew  all  its  mechanism;  they 
therefore  sacrifice  its  colours,  and  insist  on  its  muscles,  and 
surrender  the  breath  and  fire  of  it,  for  what  is — not  merely 
carnal, — ^but  osseous,  knowing  that  for  one  person  who  can 
recognize  the  loveliness  of  a  look,  or  the  purity  of  a  colour, 
there  are  a  hundred  who  can  calculate  the  length  of  a  bone. 

The  boy  with  the  doves,  in  Raphael's  cartoon  of  the 
Beautiful  Gate  of  the  Temple,^  is  not  a  child  running,  but 
a  surgical  diagram  of  a  child  in  a  running  posture. 

Farther,  when  the  Greeks,  Correggio,  and  Tintoret,  draw 
the  body  active,  it  is  because  they  rejoice  in  its  force,  and 
when  they  draw  it  inactive,  it  is  because  they  rejoice  in 
its  repose.  But  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael  invent  for 
it  ingenious  mechanical  motion,  because  they  think  it  unin- 
teresting when  it  is  quiet,  and  cannot,  in  their  pictures, 
endure  any  person's  being  simple-minded  enough  to  stand 
upon  both  his  legs  at  once,  nor  venture  to  imagine  any 

*  He  had,  indeed,  other  and  more  solemn  thoughts  of  the  Night  than 
Correggio;  and  these  he  tried  to  express  by  distorting  form,  and  making 
her  partly  Medusa-like.  In  this  lecture,  as  above  stated,^  I  am  only  dwelling 
on  points  hitherto  unnoticed  of  dangerous  evil  in  the  too  much  admired 
master.* 

t  Tintoret  dissected,  and  used  clay  models,  in  the  true  academical 
manner,  and  produced  academical  results  thereby;  but  all  his  fine  work 
is  done  from  life,  like  that  of  the  Greeks. 

^  [At  the  South  Kensington  Muieam ;  for  another  reference  to  it,  see  VoL  IX. 
p.  357.] 

<  [In  the  Pre&tory  Note ;  above,  p.  76.] 

*  [For  Ruskin's  admiration  of  the  "Night"  of  Michael  Ancelo  (in  the  Medid 
Chapel)  elsewhere  expressed,  see  Vol.  IV.  p.  282,  and  Vol.  V.  p.  134;  and  for 
his  eritieitm  of  Correggio's  ''Notte,"  Vol.  VII.  p.  492.] 
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one's  being  clear  enough  in  his  language  to  make  himself 
intelligible  without  pointing. 

In  all  these  conditions,  the  Greek  and  Venetian^  treat- 
ment of  the  body  is  faithful,  modest,  and  natural;  but 
Michael  Angelo's  dishonest,  insolent,  and  artificial. 

24.  But  between  him  and  Tintoret  there  is  a  separation 
deeper  than  all  these,  when  we  examine  their  treatment 
of  the  face.  Michael  Angelo's  vanity  of  surgical  science 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  ever  to  treat  the  body  as 
well  as  the  Greeks  treated  it;  but  it  left  him  wholly  at 
liberty  to  treat  the  face  as  ill;  and  he  did:  and  in  some 
respects  very  curiously  worse. 

The  Greeks  had,  in  all  their  work,  one  type  of  face 
for  beautiful  and  honourable  persons;  and  another,  much 
contrary  to  it,  for  dishonourable  ones;  and  they  were  con- 
tinually setting  these  in  opposition.  Their  type  of  beauty 
lay  chiefly  in  the  undisturbed  peace  and  simplicity  of  all 
contours;  in  full  roundness  of  chin;  in  perfect  formation 
of  the  lips,  showing  neither  pride  nor  care;  and,  most  of 
all,  in  a  straight  and  firm  line  from  the  brow  to  the  end 
of  the  nose. 

The  Greek  ty^  of  dishonourable  persons,  especially 
satyrs,  fauns,  and  sensual  powers,  consisted  in  irregular  ex- 
crescence and  decrement  of  features,  especially  in  flatness 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  nose,  and  projection  of  the  end 
of  it  into  a  blunt  knob. 

By  the  most  grotesque  fatality,  as  if  the  personal  bodily 
injury  he  had  himself  received*  had  passed  with  a  sickly 
echo  into  his  mind  also,  Michael  Angelo  is  always  dwelling 
on  this  satyric  form  of  countenance; — sometimes  violently 
caricatures    it,    but    never    can    help   drawing    it;    and    all 

^  [On  the  Venetian  rendering  of  the  human  hody,  see  Cambridge  Inaugural 
Address,  8  23  (Vol.  XVI.  p.  198).] 

^  ["The  front  view  of  the  forehead  is  square^  the  nose  a  little  flattened^  not 
naturaUy,  but  because,  when  he  was  a  boy,  one  Torrigiano,  a  brutal  and  proud  fellow, 
with  a  blow  almost  broke  the  cartilage,  so  that  Michael  Angelo  was  carried  home 
as  one  dead ;  for  this  Torrigiano  was  banished  from  Florence,  and  he  came  to  bad 
end "  (Condivi's  Life  of  Michael  Angelo,  §  69 ;  p.  91  in  Sir  Charles  Holroyd's  trans- 
lation). Torrigiano's  own  account  of  the  matter  is  in  Benvenuto  Cellini's  Life 
(vol.  i.  p.  27  of  Symonds's  translation,  ed.  1888).] 
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the  best  pofiks  in  this  collection  at  Oxfind  have  what 
Mr.  RotHnson  calls  a  ''nez  retrouss^*";  but  what  is»  in 
reality,  the  nose  of  the  Greek  Bacchic  mask,  treated  as  a 
dignified  feature. 

25.  For  the  sake  of  readers  who  cannot  examine  the 
drawings  themselves,  and  lest  I  sliould  be  thought  to  have 
exaggerated  in  any  wise  the  statement  of  this  character, 
I  quote  Mr.  Robinson's  description  of  the  head.  No.  9 — 
a  celebrated  and  entirely  authentic  drawing,  on  which,  I 
regni  to  say,  my  own  pencil  comment  in  passing  is  merely 
''brutal  lower  lip,  and  broken  nose**: — 

''This  admirable  study  was  piobably  made  from  nature,  additioiial  ehai^ 
acCer  aad  more  powerful  expression  baring  been  given  to  it  by  a  slight 
exaggeration  of  detaib,  bordering  on  caricature  6[>bserve  the  protruding 
lower  hp,  'nex  retrouss^,'  and  oyerhanging  forehead).  The  head,  in  profile, 
Innied  to  the  right,  is  proudly  planted  on  a  masdre  neek  and  shoulders, 
and  the  short  tufted  hair  stands  up  erect  The  expression  is  that  of 
fierce,  insolent  self-confidence  and  malevolence;  it  is  engraved  in  facsimile 
in  Ottley's  ItalioM  Sckool  of  Design,  and  it  is  described  in  that  work, 
p.  83,  as  'Finely  expressive  of  scomfulness  and  prkle,  and  evidently  a 
study  from  nature.' 

''Michel  Angelo  has  made  use  of  the  same  ferocious-looking  model  on 
other  occasions — see  an  instance  in  the  well-known  'Head  of  Satan'  en- 

Sived  in  Woodbnm's  Lawrence  Gallery  (No.  16),  and  now  in  the  Malcolm 
llection. 

"The  study  on  the  reverse  of  the  leaf  is  more  lightly  executed;  it 
represents  a  man  of  powerful  frame,  carrying  a  hog  or  boar  in  his  arms 
beifiNe  him,  the  upper  part  of  his  body  thrown  back  to  balance  the  weight, 
his  head  hidden  by  that  of  the  animal,  which  rests  on  the  man's  right 
shoulder. 

"The  power  displayed  in  every  line  and  touch  of  these  dmwings  is 
inimitable — the  head  was  in  truth  one  of  the  'teste  divine,'  and  the  hand 
which  executed  it  the  'mano  terribile,'  so  enthusiastically  alluded  to  by 
Vasari."^ 

26.  Passing,  for  the  moment,  by  No.  10,  a  ''young 
woman  of  majestic  character,  marked  by  a  certain  expres- 
sion of  brooding  melancholy,*'  and  ''wearing  on  her  head 
a  fantastic  cap  or  turban"; — by  No.  11,  a  bearded  man, 
"wearing  a  conical  Phrygian  cap,  his  mouth  wide  open/* 
and    his    expression    "  obstreperously    animated "  ; — and    by 

[CnHetU  Aeewmi,  ete.,  pp.  10-11.    The  extracts  in  S§  2B,  27,  28  ars  from  tha 
book^  pp.  11,  12,  13,  40,  41.] 
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No.  12,  '^a  middle-aged  or  old  man,  with  a  snub  nose, 
high  forehead,  and  thin,  scrubby  haLr,"  we  will  go  on  to 
the  fairer  examples  of  divine  heads  in  No.  82 : — 

'^  This  splendid  sheet  of  studies  is  probably  one  of  the  '  carte  stupendis- 
sime  di  teste  divine/  which  Vasari  says  (FUa,  p.  272)  Michel  Angelo  exe- 
cuted, as  presents  or  lessons  for  his  artistic  friends.  Not  improbably  it  is 
actually  one  of  those  made  for  his  friend  Tommaso  dei  Cavalieri,  who^  when 
young,  was  desirous  of  learning  to  draw/' 

But  it  is  one  of  the  chief  misfortunes  affecting  Michael 
Angelo's  reputation,  that  his  ostentatious  display  of  strength 
and  science  has  a  natural  attraction  for  comparatively  weak 
and  pedantic  persons.  And  this  sheet  of  Vasari's  "teste 
divine"  contains,  in  fact,  not  a  single  drawing  of  high 
quality— only  one  of  moderate  agreeableness,  and  two  cari- 
catiured  heads,  one  of  a  sat3a'  with  hair  like  the  fur  of 
animals,  and  one  of  a  monstrous  and  sensual  face,  such  as 
could  only  have  occurred  to  the  sculptor  in  a  fatigued 
dream,  and  which  in  my  own  notes  I  have  classed  with 
the  vile  face  in  No.  45. 

27.  Returning,  however,  to  the  divine  heads  above  it, 
I  wish  you  to  note  "the  most  conspicuous  and  important 
of  all,"  a  study  for  one  of  the  Genii  behind  the  Sibylla 
Libyca.  This  Genius,  like  the  young  woman  of  a  majestic 
character,  and  the  man  with  his  mouth  open,  wears  a  cap, 
or  turban;  opposite  to  him  in  the  sheet,  is  a  female  in 
profile,  "wearing  a  hood  of  massive  drapery."  And,  when 
once  your  attention  is  directed  to  this  point,  you  will 
perhaps  be  surprised  to  find  how  many  of  Michael  Angelo's 
figures,  intended  to  be  sublime,  have  their  heads  bandaged/ 
If  you  have  been  a  student  of  Michael  Angelo  chiefly, 
you  may  easily  have  vitiated  your  taste  to  the  extent,  of 
thinking  that  this  is  a  dignified  costume ;  but  if  you  study 
Greek  work,  instead,  you  will  find  that  nothing  is  more 

^  [See,  for  instance^  the  CumsBan  Sibyl ;  Plate  XXXII.  in  this  volume  (below, 
p.  449).] 
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important  in  the  system  of  it  than  a  finished  dispositi<»l^ 
the  hair;^  and  as  soon  as  you  acquaint  yourself  with  Uie 
execution  of  carved  marbles  generally,  you  will  perceive 
these  massy  fillets  to  be  merely  a  cheap  means  of  getting 
over  a  difficulty  too  great  for  Michael  Angelo's  patience, 
and  too  exigait  for  his  invention.  They  are  not  sublime 
arrangements,  but  economies  of  labour,  and  reliefs  firom  the 
necessity  of  design ;  and  if  you  had  proposed  to  the  sculp- 
tor of  the  Venus  of  Melos,  or  of  the  Jupiter  of  Olympia, 
to  Innd  the  ambrosial  locks  up  in  towels,  you  would  most 
likely  have  been  instantly  bound,  yourself;  and  sent  to 'the 
nearest  temple  of  iSsculapius. 

I  need  not,  surely,  tell  you, — I  need  only  remind, — how 
in  all  these  points,  the  Venetians  and  Corr^^gio  reverse 
Michael  Angelo's  evil,  and  vanquish  him  in  good;  how 
they  refuse  caricature,  rejoice  in  beauty,  and  thirst  f<»^  op- 
portunity of  toiL  The  waves  of  hair  in  a  single  figure 
of  Tintoret's  (the  Mary  Magdalen  of  the  Paradise)  contain 
more  intellectual  design  in  themselves  alone  than  all  the 
folds  of  unseemly  linen  in  the  Sistine  chapel  put  together. 

28.  In  the  fourth  and  last  place,  as  Tintoret  does  not 
sacrifice,  except  as  he  is  forced  by  the  exigences  of  dis- 
play, the  face  for  the  body,  so  also  he  does  not  sacrifice 
happiness  for  pain.  The  chief  reason  why  we  all  know 
the  ''Last  Judgment'*  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  not  the 
*'  Paradise  "  of  Tintoret,  is  the  same  love  of  sensation  which 
makes  us  read  the  Infertio  of  Dante;  and  not  his  Para^ 
dise;^  and  the  choice,  believe  me,  is  our  fault,  not  his; 
some  farther  evil  influence  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Michael 
Angelo  has  invested  all  his  figures  with  picturesque  and 
palpable  elements  of  efiect,  while  Tintoret  has  only  made 
them  lovely  in  themselves  and  has  been  content  that  they 
should  deser\'e,  not  demand,  your  attention. 

29.  You  are  accustomed  to  think  the  figures  of  Michael 

1  [On  this  subject  compare  Arutra  FenteHci,  §  120,  ''  Notes  on  the  Edacational 
Sarifls,"  No.  100  (Vol  XXL  p.  126).! 

s  [Compara  VoL  X  p.  379,  and  VoL  XVII.  p.  47&.] 
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Aii^lo  sublime — ^because  they  are  dark,  and  colossal,  and 
•ii^>61ved,  and  mysterious — ^because,  in  a  word,  they  look 
Wmetimes  like  shadows,  and  sometimes  like  mountains,  and 
'^sometimes  like  spectres,  but  never  like  human  beings. 
Believe  me,  yet  once  more,  in  what  I  told  you  long 
since  ^  —  man  can  invent  nothing  nobler  than  humanity. 
He  cannot  raise  his  form  into  an}rthing  better  than  God 
made  it,  by  giving  it  either  the  flight  of  bu*ds  or  strength 
of  beasts,  by  enveloping  it  in  mist,  or  heaping  it  into 
multitude.  Your  pilgrim  must  look  like  a  pilgrim  in  a 
straw  hat,  or  you  will  not  make  him  into  one  with  cockle 
and  nimbus;  an  angel  must  look  Uke  an  angel  on  the 
ground,  as  well  as  in  the  air;  and  the  much-denounced 
pre-Raphaelite  faith  that  a  saint  cannot  look  saintly  unless 
he  has  thin  legs,  is  not  more  absurd  than  Michael  Angelo's, 
that  a  Sibyl  cannot  look  Sibylline  unless  she  has  thick  ones. 

80.  All  that  shadowing,  storming,  and  coiling  of  his, 
when  you  look  into  it,  is  mere  stage  decoration,  and  that 
of  a  vulgar  kind.  Light  is,  in  reality,  more  awfiil  than 
darkness — modesty  more  majestic  than  strength;  and  there 
is  truer  sublimity  in  the  sweet  joy  of  a  child,  or  the  sweet 
virtue  of  a.  maiden,  than  in  the  strength  of  Antaeus,'  or 
thunder-clouds  of  iEtna. 

Now,  though  in  nearly  all  his  greater  pictures,  Tintoret 
is  entirely  carried  away  by  his  sympathy  with  Michael 
Angdo,  and  conquers  him  in  his  own  field; — outflies  him 
in  motion,  outnmnbers  him  in  multitude,  outwits  him  in 
fancy,  and  outflames  him  in  rage, — he  can  be  just  as  gentle 
as  he  is  strong:  and  that  Paradise,  though  it  is  the  largest 
picture  in  the  world,  without  any  question,  is  also  the 
thoughtfullest,  and  most  precious. 

The  Thought&Uest  I — ^it  would  be  saying  but  little,  as 
far  as  Michael  Angelo  is  concerned. 

81.  For  consider  of  it  yourselve&u  You  have  heard,  from 

»  [See  Lectures  on  Art,  §§  31,  103  (Vol.  XX.  pp.  46,  98).] 
*  [See  Mornings  in  Florence,  §  136.] 
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your  youth  up  (and  all  educated  persons  have  heard  for 
three  centuries),  of  this  Last  Judgment  of  his,  as  the  most 
sublime  picture  in  existence/ 

The  subject  of  it  is  one  which  should  certainly  be  inte- 
resting to  you,  in  one  of  two  wajrs. 

If  you  never  expect  to  be  judged  for  any  of  your  own 
doings,  and  the  tradition  of  the  coming  of  Christ  is  to  you 
as  an  idle  tale — still,  think  what  a  wonderful  tale  it  would 
be,  were  it  well  told.  You  are  at  liberty,  disbelieving  it,  to 
range  the  fields — Elysian  and  Tartarean— of  all  imagination. 
You  may  play  with  it,  since  it  is  false;  and  what  a  play 
would  it  not  be,  well  written?  Do  you  think  the  tragedy, 
or  the  muracle  play,  or  the  infinitely  Divina  Commedia  of 
the  Judgment  of  the  astonished  living  who  were  dead ; — ^the 
undeceiving  of  the  sight  of  every  human  soul,  understand- 
ing in  an  instant  all  the  shallow,  and  depth  of  past  life 
and  future, — ^face  to  face  with  both, — and  with  God: — ^this 
iqpocaljrpse  to  all  intellect,  and  completion  to  all  passion, 
this  minute  and  individual  drama  of  the  perfected  hist<Nry 
of  separate  spirits,  and  of  their  finally  accomplished  afiec- 
tionsi — ^think  you,  I  say,  all  this  was  well  told  by  mere 
heaps  of  dark  bodies  curled  and  convulsed  in  space,  and  tail 
as  of  a  crowd  firom  a  scaffolding,  in  writhed  concretions  of 
muscular  pain? 

But  tid^e  it  the  other  way.  Suppose  you  believe,  be  it 
never  so  dimly  or  feebly,  in  some  kind  of  Judgment  that 
is  to  be; — ^that  you  admit  even  the  faint  contingency  of 
retribution,  and  can  imagine,  with  vivacity  enough  to  fear, 
that  in  this  life,  at  all  events,  if  not  in  another — ^there  may 
be  for  you  a  Visitation  of  God,  and  a  questioning — ^What 
hast  thou  done?  The  picture,  if  it  is  a  good  one,  should 
have  a  deeper  interest,  surely  on  this  postulate?    Thrilling 

'  [Rutkio  himielf  in  his  earlier  writiogSy  thoufrh  he  pointed  out  deficiencies  in 
the  work,  vet  attributed  to  it  a  rerj  high  place :  tee,  for  instance.  Modem  Famten, 
Tol.  ii.  (Vol.  IV.   pp.  276,  281),  and  the  ''Reriew  of  Lord   Lindsay,"  §§  60,  60 

S^oL  XIL  p.  230).    For  other  and  later  references  to  the ''  Last  Judgment "  of  Michael 
nf(»lo,  see  Modem  Pmntere,  rol.  r.  (Vol.  VII.  p.  328);  Ariadne  FlarenHna,  g  182; 
Vml  ^Amo,  §  266 ;  and  Mominge  in  Florence,  i  76  n.) 
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enough,  as  a  mere  imagination  of  what  is  never  to  be — 
now,  as  a  conjecture  of  what  ti  to  be,  held  the  best  that  in 
eighteen  centuries  of  Christianity  has  for  men's  eyes  been 
made ; — Think  of  it  so ! 

82.  And  then,  tell  me,  whether  you  yomrselves,  or  any 
one  you  have  known,  did  ever  at  any  time  receive  from 
this  picture  any,  the  smallest  vital  thought,  warning,  quicken- 
ing, or  help?  It  may  have  appalled,  or  impressed  you  for 
a  time,  as  a  thunder-cloud  might:  but  has  it  ever  taught 
you  an}rthing — chastised  in  you  an}rthing — confirmed  a  pur- 
pose— ^fortified  a  resistance — purified  a  passion?  I  know 
that,  for  you,  it  has  done  none  of  these  things ;  and  I  know 
also  that,  for  others,  it  has  done  very  diflferent  things.  In 
every  vain  and  proud  designer  who  has  since  lived,  that 
dark  carnality  of  Michael  Angelo's  has  fostered  insolent 
science,  and  fleshly  imagination.  Daubers  and  blockheads 
think  themselves  painters,  and  are  received  by  the  public 
as  such,  if  they  know  how  to  foreshorten  bones  and  de- 
cipher entrails;  and  men  with  capacity  of  art  either  shrink 
away  (the  best  of  them  always  do)  into  petty  felicities  and 
innocencies  of  genre  painting — landscapes,  cattle,  family 
breakfasts,  village  schoolings,  and  the  like;  or  else,  if  they 
have  the  full  sensuous  art-faculty  that  would  have  made 
true  painters  of  them,  being  taught,  from  their  youth  up, 
to  look  for  and  learn  the  body  instead  of  the  spirit,  have 
learned  it,  and  taught  it  to  such  purpose,  that  at  this  hour, 
when  I  speak  to  you,  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
England,  receiving  also  what  of  best  can  be  sent  there  by 
the  masters  of  France,  contain  not  one  picture  honourable 
to  the  arts  of  their  age;^  and  contain  many  which  are 
shameful  in  their  record  of  its  manners. 

88.  Of  that,  hereafter.*  I  Mrill  close  to-day  giving  you 
some   brief  account  of  the    scheme   of  Tintoret's  Paradise, 

»  [See  Preface  to  Aratra  Pentelici,  §  3,  and  the  note  there  added  (Vol.  XX. 
p.  195);  and  compare^  below^  p.  187.] 

'  [To  the  subject  of  ''  insolent  science  and  fleshly  imagination  "  and  their  relation 
to  art,  Ruskin  returned  in  The  Eagle's  Nest,  being  "Ten  Lectures  on  the  Rela- 
tion of  Natural  Science  to  Art"] 
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in  justificati(m  of  my  assoticm  that  it  is  the  thou^tfiiUest 
as  well  as  mightiest  picture  in  the  world.^ 

In  the  highest  coitre  is  Christ,  leaning  on  the  globe  of 
the  earth,  which  is  of  dark  crystal  Christ  is  crowned  with 
a  glory  as  of  the  smi,  and  all  the  picture  is  lighted  by  that 
glory,  descending  through  circle  boieath  circle  of  doikl,  and 
of  flying  <Mr  throned  spirits. 

The  Madonna,  beneath  Christ,  and  at  some  interval  firom 
Him,  kneels  to  Him.  She  is  crowned  with  the  Seven  stars, 
and  kneels  on  a  cloud  of  angels,  whose  wings  change  into 
ruby  fire,  where  they  are  near  her. 

The  three  great  Archangels,  meeting  firom  three  sides,  tty 
towards  Christ.  Michael  delivers  up  his  scales  and  sword. 
He  is  followed  by  the  Thrones  and  Principalities  of  the 
Earth ;  so  inscribed— Throni—Principatus.  The  Spirits  of  the 
Thrones  bear  scales  in  their  hands ;  and  of  the  Princedoms, 
shining  globes :  beneath  the  wings  of  the  last  of  these  are  the 
four  great  teachers  and  lawgivers,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Jerome, 
St.  Gr^^ory,  St.  Augustine,  and  behind  St.  Augustine  stands 
his  mother,  watching  him,  her  chief  joy  in  Paradise. 

Under  the  Thrones,  are  set  the  Apostles,  St.  Paul  sepa- 
rated a  little  firom  the  rest,  and  put  lowest,  yet  principal; 
under  St.  Paul,  is  St.  Christopher,  bearing  a  massive  globe, 
with  a  cross  upon  it ;  but  to  mark  him  as  the  Christ-bearar, 
since  here  in  Paradise  he  cannot  have  the  Child  on  his 
shoulders,  Tintoret  has  thrown  on  the  globe  a  flashing  stellar 
reflection  of  the  sun  round  the  head  of  Christ. 

All  this  side  of  the  picture  is  kept  in  glo¥ring  colour, 
— ^the  four  Doctors  of  the  Church  have  golden  mitres 
and  mantles;  except  the  Cardinal,  St.  Jerome,  who  is  in 
burning  scarlet,  his  naked  breast  glowing,  warm  with  noble 

1  [Am  already  stated  (Vol.  X.  p.  466),  Tiotoret't "  Paradiae'*  wae  in  1903  removdl 
firom  ita  place  in  the  Saia  del  Magsior  Conaiglio,  owinff  to  the  diaoover^  of  leaioDS 
in  the  wall  which  sustained  it  The  canvaa  (which  Ukowt  tome  iigunes)  ia  now 
(Octoher  1906)  exhibited  in  full  light  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  pending  the  com- 
pletion of  repairs  in  the  Ducal  Pwce ;  this,  therefore,  ia  the  photographer's  oppo1^ 
tani^^  but  it  would  be  impossible  on  the  scale  of  one  of  theee  pages  to  give  any 
satisactory  reproduction  of  so  huge  a  picture  (72  ft  x  23  ft).  For  another  desorip> 
tioo  of  the  pictore  by  Rnskin,  see  jStonsv  ff  Vgmee,  voL  UL  (Vol  XI.  p.  372).] 
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life, — ^the  darker  red  of  his   robe  relieved   against  a  white 
glory. 

84.  Opposite  to  Michael,  Gabriel  flies  towards  the 
Madonna,  having  in  his  hand  the  Annunciation  lily,  large, 
and  triple-blossomed.  Above  him,  and  above  Michael, 
equally,  extends  a  cloud  of  white  angels,  inscribed  ''  Sera- 
fini";  but  the  group  following  Gabriel,  and  corresponding 
to  the  Throni  following  Michael,  is  inscribed  "Cherubini." 
Under  these  are  the  great  prophets,  and  singers  and  fore- 
tellers of  the  happiness  or  of  the  sorrow  of  time.  David, 
and  Solomon,  and  Isaiah,  and  Amos  of  the  herdsmen.  David 
has  a  colossal  golden  psaltery  laid  horizontally  across  his 
knees ; — ^two.  angels  behind  him  dictate  to  him  as  he  sings, 
looking  up  towards  Christ;  but  one  strong  angel  sweeps 
down  to  Solomon  from  among  the  cherubs,  and  opens  a 
book,  resting  it  on  the  head  of  Solomon,  who  looks  down 
earnestly  unconscious  of  it; — ^to  the  left  of  David,  separate 
from  the  group  of  prophets,  as  Paul  fit)m  the  apostles,  is 
Moses,  dark-robed;  in  the  fuU  light,  withdrawn  far  behind 
him,  Abraham,  embracing  Isaac  with  his  left  arm,  and  near 
him,  pale  St.  Agnes.  In  front,  nearer,  dark  and  colossal, 
stands  the  glorious  figure  of  Santa  Giustina  of  Padua ;  then 
a  little  subordinate  to  her,  St.  Catherine,  and,  far  on  the 
left,  and  high,  St.  Barbara  leaning  on  her  tower.  In  front, 
nearer,  flies  Raphael;  and  under  him  is  the  four-square 
group  of  the  Evangelists.  Beneath  them,  on  the  left,  Noah ; 
on  the  right,  Adam  and  Eve,  both  floating  unsupported  by 
cloud  or  angel;  Noah  buoyed  by  the  Ark,  which  he  holds 
above  him,  and  it  is  this  into  which  Solomon  gazes  down, 
so  earnestly.  Eve's  face  is,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  ever 
painted  by  Tintoret — ftdl  in  light,  but  dark-eyed.  Adam 
floats  beside  her,  his  figure  fading  into  a  winged  gloom, 
edged  in  the  outline  of  fig-leaves.  Far  down,  under  these, 
central  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  picture,  rises  the  Angel  of 
the  Sea,  praying  for  Venice;  for  Tintoret  conceives  his 
Paradise  as  existing  now,  not  as  in  the  future.  I  at  first 
mistook  this  soft  Angel  of  the  Sea  for  the  Magdalen,  for 
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he  is  sustained  by  other  three  angels  on  either  side,  as 
the  Magdalen  is,  in  designs  of  earlier  time,  because  of  the 
verse,  "  There  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  over  one 
sinner  that  repenteth."^  But  the  Magdalen  is  on  the  right, 
bdiind  St.  Monica ;  and  on  the  same  side,  but  lowest  of  all, 
Rachel,  among  the  angels  of  her  children,  gathered  now 
again  to  her  for  ever.' 

85.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  this  picture  to  be 
by  far  the  most  precious  work  of  art  of  any  kind  whatso* 
ever,  now  existing  in  the  world;  and  it  is,  I  believe,  on 
the  eve  of  final  destruction;  for  it  is  said  that  the  angle 
of  the  great  council-chamber  is  soon  to  be  rebuilt;*  and 

i  [Lake  xr.  10.] 

s  [Among  Rutldii't  MSS.  at  Brantwood  is  a  foreign  note-book  in  whick  Ifn. 
Serem  wrote  out  at  kit  dictation  a  more  detailed  inventory  of  tke  pictare.  Tkts 
ke  oaed  in  writing  tke  deicription  in  tke  text.  A  few  adaitional  notes  are  kere 
given  :— 

Among  tke  spirits  of  tke  Princedoms  bearing  skining  globes,  Rusldn 
notes  **  tke  last  of  them  to  tke  rigkt  witk  vast  orown  wings,  one  of  tke 
grandest  figures  in  the  picture." 

Bekind  tke  wkeel  or  8t  Catkerine  ke  notes  tke  figure  of  "  a  young 
priest,  verj  lovely,  kolding  a  ckild  witk  kis  rigkt  arm.  The  kead  seen 
close  is  curiously  beautiful  tkougk  only  Tintoret's  outline  and  tke  up^ 
part  of  tke  brow  is  left;  tke  rest  is  partly  canvas  from  wkick  tke  paint 
%M  broken  away,  P*^y  retoucking  but  witnout  covering  Tintorefs  work ; 
note  tkat  retoucking  never  does  harm  so  tkat  it  joins  only,  witkout  re- 
covering." 

'*  One  of  tke  most  perfect  pieces  of  sligkt  painting  is  tke  adoring  Saint 
in  blue,  witk  the  Pope  in  a  grey  tiara,  just  under  St.  Jerome ;  the  Saint 
lifting  her  hands  clasped,  toucking  St.  Jerome's  foot,  tke  strong  ligkt  next 
ker  kead." 

''The  difficulty  of  detaching  the  near  grou]^  which  causes  tke  Uack 
edges  tkroujrhout  the  picture  is  curiously  shown  m  two  places — the  drapery 
round  St.  Paul's  right  hand  having  no  sharp  edge  goes  off  like  a  hair- 
brusk  into  St  Agatha  behind,  and  the  strong  light  on  the  child  carrying 
St.  Ambrose  confuses  that  group  with  the  he^l  of  the  beautiful  nun ; 
these  two,  and  the  bishop  who  looks  headless  under  Adam's  limb,  are 
almost  the  only  instances  of  confusion  in  the  picture." 

''One  of  tke  tkings  which  chiefly  interferes  with  the  spectator  under- 
standing these  darknesses  is  that  Tintoret  has  always  assumed  that  the 
picture  is  lighted  from  above" 

"The  picture  is  most  delightful  where  the  effect  of  light  becomes 
unthought  of— some  of  tke  confused  pieces  of  gold  or  grey  being  more 
beautiful  than  of  the  strongly  lighted  figures,  except  only  the  supreme 
Adam  and  Eve.  The  two  great  fljring  angels  of  Solomon  and  St  Jerome, 
if  thev  were  cut  out  of  the  canvas,  woum  be,  I  suppose,  by  all  acknow- 
ledgeti  to  be  the  grandest  fljring  figures  in  the  world."] 
>  [This  reconstruction,  long  delayed,  has,  since  the  fidl  of  the  Campanile, 
keen  taken  in  hand,  and  the  work   is  now  in   progress  (1905) :  see   the   note  on 

^  105.] 
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that  process  will  involve  the  destruction  of  the  picture 
by  removal,  and,  far  more,  by  repainting.  I  had  thought 
of  making  some  effort  to  save  it  by  an  appeal  in  London 
to  persons  generally  interested  in  the  arts;  but  the  recent 
desolation  of  Paris  has  familiarized  us  with  destruction,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  the  answer  to  me  would  be,  that  Venice 
must  take  care  of  her  own.  But  remember,  at  least,  that  I 
have  borne  witness  to  you  to-day  of  the  treasures  that  we 
forget,  while  we  amuse  ourselves  with  the  poor  toys,  and 
the  petty  or  vile  arts,  of  our  own  time. 

The  years  of  that  time  have  perhaps  come,  when  we  are 
to  be  taught  to  look  no  more  to  the  dreams  of  painters, 
either  for  knowledge  of  Judgment,  or  of  Paradise.  The 
anger  of  Heaven  will  not  longer,  I  think,  be  mocked  for 
our  amusement;  and  perhaps  its  love  may  not  always  be 
despised  by  our  pride.  Believe  me,  all  the  arts,  and  all  the 
treasures  of  men,  are  fulfilled  and  preserved  to  them  only, 
so  far  as  they  have  chosen  first,  with  their  hearts,  not  the 
curse  of  (Jod,  but  His  blessing.  Our  Earth  is  now  encum- 
bered with  ruin,  our  Heaven  is  clouded  by  Death.  May 
we  not  wisely  judge  ourselves  in  some  things  now,  instead 
of  amusing  ourselves  with  the  painting  of  judgments  to 
come? 


APPENDIX 

(AiJtd  m  ekis  EsUim) 

PREFACE  TO  THE  REV.   R,  ST.  JOHN  TYRWHITTS 
"CHRISTIAN  ART  AND  SYMBOUSM''* 

(1872) 

Thb  writer  of  this  book  has  long  been  mj  friend,  and  in  the  earlr  dajt 
of  friendship  was  mj  disciple.  Bot,  of  late,  I  have  been  his;  ibr  lie  has 
devoted  himself  earnestlj  to  the  stndj  of  forms  of  Christian  Art  whidi  I 
hare  had  little  <^^MMrtiinitj  of  examining,  and  has  been  animated  in  that 
stndj  bj  a  brightness  of  enthusiasm  which  has  been  long  impossible  to  me. 

Knowing  this,  and  that  he  was  able  perfoctlj  to  fiU  wluit  most  odier- 
wise  hare  been  a  mdelj  bridged  diasm  in  mj  teaching  at  Oxford,  I  begged 
him  to  gire  these  lectures;*  and  to  arrange  them  for  press.  And  this  he 
has  done  to  please  me;  uid  now  that  it  is  <loiie,  I  am — in  one  sense — 
anything  but  pleased:  for  I  like  his  writing  better  than  mj  own,  and  am 
more  jealous  of  it  than  I  thought  it  was  in  me  to  be  of  anj  good  worit — 
how  much  less  of  my  friend's !  I  console  myself  by  reflecting,  or  at  least 
by  repeating  to  myself,  and  endearooring  to  think,  that  he  could  not  hare 
found  all  this  out  if  I  had  not  shown  him  the  way.  But  most  deeply  and 
seriously  I  am  thankful  for  such  help,  in  a  worit  far  too  great  for  my 
present  strength; — ^help  all  the  more  precious,  beeause  my  friend  ean 
bring  to  the  inrestigation  of  early  Christian  Art,  and  its  influences,  the 
int^rity  and  calmness  of  the  iaith  in  which  it  was  wrought  Happier  than 
I,  in  hsTing  been  a  personal  comforter  and  helper  of  men,  folnlling  his 
life  in  daily  and  unquestionable  duty;  while  1  have  been,  perhaps  wrongly 
— always  hesitatingly, — persuading  myself  that  it  was  my  duty  to  do  the 
things  that  pleased  roe. 

Also,  it  has  been  necessary  to  much  of  my  analytical  woric  that  I 
should  regard  the  Art  of  every  nation  as  much  as  possible  from  their  own 

^  [See  the  Prefiitory  Note,  above,  p.  7(>.  The  discuttion  of  Michael  Angalo  is 
in  ch.  V.  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  book  (pp.  139-171).  Rutkin  auotes  a  passage  from  it 
in  The  .&tkeiie  and  MaikemaHc  SckooU  ^  Florence  (\'ol.  XXIl.X  For  other  refor- 
enees  to  Mr.  Tyrwhitfs,  and  to  books  of  hit  containing  cootribationt  by  Raskin, 
see  Vol  XV.  pp.  zxx.,  a  This  Preface  was  reprinted  in  On  the  (Md  Road,  1885, 
vol  i.  pp.  674-^6  (§§  645-548),  and  again  in  the  second  edition  of  that  book, 
1899,  vol.  ii.  pp.  303-306  (§§  254-257).] 

'  [The  leetaret  were  delivered  during  the  winter  of  1871-1872  at  M*inchcster, 
Bradford,  and  Halifrz.] 
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national  point  of  view;  and  I  have  striven  so  earnestly  to  realise  belief 
which  I  supposed  to  be  false,  and  sentiment  which  was  foreign  to  my 
temper,  that  at  last  I  scarcely  know  how  far  I  think  with  other  peoples 
minds,  and  see  with  any  one's  eyes  but  my  own.  Even  the  effort  to  re- 
cover my  temporarily  waived  conviction  occasionally  fails;  and  what  was 
once  securest  to  me  becomes  theoretical,  like  the  rest  But  my  old  scholar 
has  been  protected  by  his  definitely  directed  life,  from  the  temptations  of 
this  speculative  equity;  and  I  believe  his  writings  to  contain  the  truest 
expression  yet  given  in  England  of  the  feelings  with  which  a  Christian 
gentleman  of  sense  and  learning  should  regard  the  art  produced,  in  ancient 
days,  by  the  dawn  of  the  faiths  which  still  guide  his  conduct,  and  secure 
his  peace. 

On  all  the  general  principles  of  Art,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  and  I  are  absolutely 
at  one ;  but  he  has  often  the  better  of  me  by  his  acute  personal  knowledge 
of  men  and  their  ways.  When  we  differ  in  our  thoughts  of  things,  it  is 
because  we  know  them  on  contrary  sides;  and  often,  his  side  is  that  most 
naturally  seen,  and  which  it  is  most  desirable  to  see.  There  is  one  im- 
portant matter,  for  instance,  on  which  we  are  thus  apparently  at  issue,  and 
yet  are  not  so  in  reality.  These  lectures  show,  throughout,  the  most 
beautiful  and  just  reverence  for  Michael  Angelo,  and  are  of  especial  value 
in  their  account  of  him :  while  the  last  lecture  on  Sculpture,  which  I  gave 
at  Oxford,  is  entirely  devoted  to  examining  the  modes  in  which  his  genius 
itself  failed,  and  perverted  that  of  other  men.  But  Michael  Angelo  is  great 
enough  to  make  praise  and  blame  alike  necessary,  and  alike  inadequate, 
in  any  true  record  of  him.  My  friend  sees  him  as  a  traveller  sees  from  a 
distance  some  noble  mountain  range,  obscure  in  golden  clouds  and  purple 
shade ;  and  I  see  him  as  a  sullen  miner  would  the  same  mountains,  wander- 
ing among  their  precipices  through  chill  of  storm  and  snow,  and  discerning 
that  their  strength  was  perilous,  and  their  substance  sterile.  Both  of  us 
see  truly — both  partially;  the  complete  truth  is  in  the  witness  of  both« 

The  notices  of  Holbein,  and  of  the  English  whom  he  painted,  (see 
especially  the  sketch  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  in  the  sixth  lecture  ^),  are  to  my 
mind  of  singular  value ;  and  the  tenor  of  the  book  throughout,  as  far  as  I 
can  judge,  for,  as  I  said,  much  of  it  treats  of  subjects  with  which  I  am 
unfamiliar,  so  sound,  and  the  feeling  in  it  so  warm  and  true,  and  true  in 
the  warmth  of  it,  that  it  refreshes  me  like  sight  of  the  things  themselves 
it  speaks  of.  New  and  vivid  sight  of  them  it  will  give  to  many  readers; 
and  to  all  who  will  regard  my  commendation  I  commend  it;  asking  those 
who  have  hitherto  credited  my  teaching  to  read  these  lectures  as  they 
would  my  own;  and  trusting  that  others,  who  have  doubted  me,  will  see 
reason  to  put  faith  in  my  fnend. 

Pisa,  50^  April,  1872. 

1  [See  pp.  202,  203  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  book.] 
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PREFACE 


The  following  Lectures  have  been  written,  not  with  less 
care,  but  with  less  pains,  than  any  in  former  courses,  because 
no  labour  could  have  rendered  them  exhaustive  statements 
of  their  subjects,  and  I  wished,  therefore,  to  take  from  them 
every  appearance  of  pretending  to  be  so :  but  the  assertions 
I  have  made  are  entirely  deliberate,  though  their  terms  are 
unstudied;  and  the  one  which  to  the  general  reader  will 
appear  most  startling,  that  the  study  of  anatomy  is  destruc- 
tive  to  art,  is  instantly  necessary  in  explanation  of  the 
sjrstem  adopted  for  the  direction  of  my  Oxford  schools. 

At  the  period  when  engraving  might  have  become  to  art 
what  printing  became  to  literature,  the  four  greatest  point- 
draughtsmen  hitherto  known,^  Mant^na,  Sandrq,  Botti- 
celli, Diirer,  and  Holbein,  occupied  themselves  in  the  new 
industry.  All  these  four  men  were  as  high  in  intellect  and 
moral  sentiment  as  in  art-power ;  and  if  they  had  engraved 

^  [Among  Rutkin's  papers  is  some  printed  matter  (appereotlr  intended  for  m 
oontinumtion  of  bis  ^  Instructions  in  Preluninsry  Exercises/  see  VoL  XXL  p.  264  n.), 
which  refors  to  tliis  peesage: — 

"  In  the  prefiico  to  The  Eagk'M  Neti^  yon  will  find  I  class  two  other  men 
with  Holbein  and  Botticelli^ — DQrer,  namely,  and  Mantccna;  and  that  I 
call  them  the  four  mateet  point-draughtsmen  hitherto  known.  1  must 
explsin  to  you  ezactlr  this  term,  'point-draughtsmen.'  Vn  to  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century/ all  painters  of  eminence  wrought  the  delicate  parts 
of  their  pictures  exciusiyely  with  the  point  of  their  brush,  so  that  the  noes 
and  fiesh  were,  when  you  looked  dose,  easily  seen  to  be  executed,  lust  as  a 
drawing  or  engnying  is  executed,  by  a  number  of  crossing  or  parallel  lines. 
But  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  partly  in  indolence,  partly  in  con- 
summate skill,  the  great  painters  began  to  paint  even  the  faces  with  the 
side  or  broadside  of  the  brush,  instead  of  the  point,  or  with  a  flat  brush 
that  had  no  point;  so  that,  plainly  speaking,  tJie  foces  are  painted  with  a 
'  series  of  dabs  or  scrubs,  instead  of  being  drawn  with  linea.     By  dabbing  and 

scrubbing  the  great  mssters  do  more,  in  a  certain  sense,  than  the  old  ones 
oyer  did  by  drawing.  Velasques  and  Tintoret,  Vandyke  and  Gainsborough, 
Reynolds  and  Hogwth,  all  of  them  dab  or  scrub,  never  draw.**] 

in 
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as  Giotto  painted,  with  popular  and  unscientific  simplicity, 
would  have  left  an  inexhaustible  series  of  prints,  delightfiil 
to  the  most  innocent  minds,  and  strengthening  to  the  most 
noble* 

But  two  of  them,  Mantegna  and  Diirer,  were  so  polluted 
and  paralyzed  by  the  study  of  anatomy  that  the  former's 
best  works  (the  magnificent  m3i;hology  of  the  Vices  in  the 
Louvre,^  for  instance)  are  entirely  revolting  to  all  women 
and  children;  while  Diirer  never  could  draw  one  beautiful 
female  form  or  face ;  and,  of  his  important  plates,  only  four, 
the  Melancholia,  St.  Jerome  in  his  study,  St.  Hubert,  and 
The  Knight  and  Death,  are  of  any  use  for  popular  instruc- 
tion, because  in  these  only,  the  figures  being  fully  draped 
or  armed,  he  was  enabled  to  think  and  feel  righdy,  being 
delivered  from  the  ghastly  toil  of  bone-delineation. 

Botticelli  and  Holbein  studied  the  face  first,  and  the 
limbs  secondarily;  and  the  works  they  have  left  are  there- 
fore (without  exception)  precious;  yet  saddened  and  cor- 
rupted by  the  influence  which  the  contemporary  masters  of 
body-drawing  exercised  on  them ;  and  at  last  eclipsed  by 
their  false  fame.  I  purpose,  therefore,  in  my  next  course 
of  lectures,*  to  explain  the  relation  of  these  two  draughtsmen 
to  other  masters  of  design,  and  of  engraving. 

Brantwood,  Sept.  2nd,  1872. 

*  [No.  1376  :  "Wisdom  victorious  over  the  Vices."] 

2  [Ariadne  Fhrentina:  see  especially  §§  7,  141  (pp.  305,  390).] 
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LECTURE  I 
OF  WISDOM   AND  FOLLY   IN  ART* 

at&  Ftknmy,  ISTS 

1.  The  Lectures  I  have  given  hitherto.  tho«^fa,  in  the 
matter  of  them  conscientiouslT  addressed  to  mv  under- 
gndoste  papfls,  yet  were  gmtlv  modified  in  method  by 
mj  feding  XbaX  this  ondeigndumte  class»  to  wfaidi  I  wished 
to  qped^  WIS  indeed  m  somewhat  imjiginanr  one:  mnd  that, 
in  truth.  I  was  addressing  a  mixed  audience,  in  greater  part 
composed  of  the  masters  of  the  UniversitT,  before  whom  it 
was  my  daty  to  lay  down  the  principles  on  which  I  hoped 
to  conduct^  or  prepare  the  way  for  the  conduct  oC  these 
schools*  rather  than  to  enter  on  the  immediate  work  of 
dcmentary  teaching.  But  to-day,  and  henceforward  most 
freqoentty,  we  are  to  be  engaged  in  definite*  and,  1  tnist, 
continuous  studies;  and  from  this  time  forward,  I  address 
mysdf  whc^  to  my  undergraduate  pu[Mls :  and  wish  only 
that  my  Lectures  may  be  senriceaUe  to  them,  and,  as  fu 
as  the  subject  may  admit  of  it,  interesting. 

2.  And,  fiffther  still,  I  must  ask  ev«i  my  younger  hearers 
to  pardon  me  if  I  treat  that  subject  in  a  somewhat  narrow, 
and  simile  way.  They  have  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  to 
do  in  other  schools:  in  these,  they  must  not  think  that  I 
underrate  their  powers,  if  I  oideavour  to  make  everything 

*  Tkt  proper  titles  of  tiicK  lectvcs,  too  long  lor 
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as  easy  to  them  as  possible.  No  study  that  is  worth  pur- 
suing seriously  can  be  pursued  without  effort;  but  we  need 
never  make  the  effort  painfid  merely  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
serving our  dignity.  Also,  I  shall  make  my  Lectures 
shorter  than  heretofore.  What  I  tell  you  I  wish  you  to 
remember;  and  I  do  not  think  it  possible  for  you  to  re- 
member well  much  more  than  I  can  easily  tell  you  in 
half-an-hour.  I  will  promise  that,  at  all  events,  you  shall 
always  be  released  so  well  within  the  hour,  that  you  can 
keep  any  appointment  accurately  for  the  next.  You  will 
not  think  me  indolent  in  doing  this;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
I  can  assure  you,  it  sometimes  takes  me  a  week  to  think 
over  what  it  does  not  take  a  minute  to  say:  and,  secondly, 
believe  me,  the  least  part  of  the  work  of  any  sound  art- 
teacher  must  be  his  talking.  Nay,  most  deeply  also,  it  is 
to  be  wished  that,  with  respect  to  the  study  which  I  have 
to  bring  before  you  to-day,  in  its  relation  to  art,  namely, 
natural  philosophy,  the  teachers  of  it,  up  to  this  present 
century,  had  done  less  work  in  talking,  and  more  in  ob- 
serving: and  it  would  be  well  even  for  the  men  of  this 
century,  pre-eminent  and  accomplished  as  they  are  in  ac- 
curacy of  observation,  if  they  had  completely  conquered  the 
old  habit  of  considering,  with  respect  to  any  matter,  rather 
what  is  to  be  said,  than  what  is  to  be  known. 

8.  You  will,  perhaps,  readily  admit  this  with  respect  to 
science;  and  believe  my  assertion  of  it  with  respect  to  art 
You  will  feel  the  probable  mischief,  in  both  these  domains 
of  intellect,  which  must  follow  on  the  desire  rather  to  talk 
than  to  know,  and  rather  to  talk  than  to  do.  But  the 
third  domain,  into  the  midst  of  which,  here,  in  Oxford, 
science  and  art  seem  to  have  thrust  themselves  hotly, 
like  intrusive  rocks,  not  without  grim  disturbance  of  the 
anciently  fruitful  plain; — ^your  Eongdom  or  Princedom  of 
Literature?  Can  we  ^arry  our  statement  into  a  third 
parallelism,  for  that?  It  is  ill  for  Science,  we  say,  when 
men  desire  to  talk  rather  than  to  know;  ill  for  Art,  when 
they  desire  to  talk  rather  than  to  do.      Ill  for  Literature, 
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when  tbej  desire  to  tjJk,— is  it?  and  nthcr 
cfae?  Pcrii^B  yoo  think  that  litentare  mans  nothing  efae 
tlmi  talking! — that  the  trii^e  poweis  ci  sqcnce^  art»  ud 
srimlanhip.  mean  simply  the  powcis  of  knowing  doing,  and 
saying.  But  that  is  not  so  in  any  wise.  The  frralty  d 
saying  or  wiiting  anything  well,  is  an  ait,  jost  as  modi  as 
any  other;  and  Ibimded  on  a  science  as  definite  as  muj 
other.  Profeaaor  Max  Muller  teaches  joa  the  scsenee  ci 
kpgoage;  and  tiiere  are  people  wiio  will  tell  yoo  that  the 
only  ait  I  can  teach  yoo  m3rsel£  is  the  ait  of  iL^  Bat  try 
your  tr^le  panHdism  once  more,  briefly,  and  see  if  another 
idea  wiD  not  occur  to  yoo.  In  science,  yoo  most  not  talk  «\x 
bdbve  3roo  know.  In  ait  yoo  most  not  talk  bdbve  yoo 
da     In  litertttore  yoo  most  not  talk  before  yoo — think. 

That  is  yoor  third  FroTince.     The  Kingdom  of  Thoiq^ 
or  Conoeptioo. 

And  it  is  entiidy  desbahle  that  jroo  shoold  define  to 
yooisehres  the  three  great  omipatiops  of  men  in  these  fal* 


SdEXCE.  .  .  .  The  knoiriedge  ai  things,  whether  Ideal  or 
Sohstantial 

AiT. The  modification  of  Sobstantial  tlm^  by  oor 

Substantial  Fowcr. 

LiTEKATraE.  .  The  modification  of  Ideal  things  by  oor  Ideal 
Fowcr. 

4.  But  now  obsenre.  If  this  dirision  be  a  jost  one, 
we  oogiit  to  have  a  word  for  litenture.  with  the  "* Letter** 
kit  out  of  iL  It  is  true  that,  for  the  most  part,  the 
modification  €i  ideal  thii^  by  oor  ideal  powor  is  not  com- 
plete tiD  it  is  expressed:  nor  even  to  ourselTes  ddigfat- 
fuL  tiD  it  is  communicated.  To  letter  it  and  label  it — to 
inscribe  and  to  word  it  rightly, — this  is  a  great  task,  ud 
it  b  the  part  ci  literature  wiiidi  can  be  most  distinctly 
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taught  But  it  is  only  the  formation  of  its  body.  And 
the  soul  of  it  can  exist  without  the  body;  but  not  at  all 
the  body  without  the  soul;  for  that  is  true  no  less  of 
literature  than  of  all  else  in  us  or  of  us — ^^^litera  occidit, 
spiritus  autem  vivificat"^ 

Nevertheless,  I  must  be  content  to-day  with  our  old 
word.  We  cannot  say  "  spiriture  "  nor  "  animature/'  instead 
of  literature ;  but  you  must  not  be  content  with  the  vulgar 
interpretation  of  the  word.  Remember  always  that  you 
come  to  this  University, — or,  at  least,  your  fathers  came, — 
not  to  learn  how  to  say  things,  but  how  to  think  them. 

6.  "How  to  think  them  I  but  that  is  only  the  art  of 
logic,"  you  perhaps  would  answer.  No,  again,  not  at  all: 
logic  is  a  method,  not  a  power;  and  we  have  defined 
literatiu^  to  be  the  modification  of  ideal  things  by  ideal 
power,  not  by  mechanical  method.  And  you  come  to  the 
University  to  get  that  power,  or  develop  it;  not  to  be 
taught  the  mere  method  of  using  it. 

I  say  you  come  to  the  University  for  this;  and  perhaps 
some  of  you  are  much  surprised -to  hear  itl  You  did  not 
know  that  you  came  to  the  University  for  any  such  pur- 
pose. Nay,  perhaps  you  did  not  know  that  you  had  come 
to  a  University  at  aU?  You  do  not  at  this  instant,  some 
of  you,  I  am  well  assured,  know  what  a  University  means. 
Does  it  mean,  for  instance  —  can  you  answer  me  in  a 
moment,  whether  it  means — a  place  where  everybody  comes 
to  learn  something;  or  a  place  where  somebody  comes  to 
learn  everything?  It  means — or  you  are  trying  to  make 
it  mean — ^practically  and  at  present,  the  first;  but  it  means 
theoretically,  and  always,  the  last;  a  place  where  only 
certain  persons  come,  to  learn  everything;  that  is  to  say, 
where  those  who  wish  to  be  able  to  think,  come  to  learn 
to  think :  not  to  think  of  mathematics  only,  nor  of  morals, 
nor  of  surgery,  nor  chemistry,  but  of  everything,  rightly. 

6.  I  say  you  do  not  all  know  this;  and  yet,  whether 
you   know   it   or   not, — whether   you   desire   it   or   not, — to 

1  [2  Corinthians  iii.  6.] 
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the  ercrlastm^  fitncs  of  Aft 
cwifiwm  to  it.  For  we  hsre  st 
of  tfarce  kinds,  in  cycration  otct  the  whole  of 
W^e  hsre — ^I  name  it  fint,  thoi^fa,  I  am  sony 
to  aqr,  it  is  last  in  inflnrmy — the  bodr  aatsiOing  of  the 
Bojal  Academy,  with  the  Imtitaite  of  Architects,  and  the 
iphonis  at  KcBsington*  and  their  hranches;  trarhing 
i^fies  ai  fine  or  mechanical  art.     We  hare,  in  the 

the  Royal  Society ,  as  a  cciitial  bodr;  and,  as  its 
companies  of  men  derated  to  each  sei-cral 
aeienee:  investigatii^,  classing,  and  descnfaing  fiKts  with 
uuPMiitd  indostiT.  And  ksthr  and  chiefly,  we  hare  the 
great  Uuiiemties,  with  all  their  sobonfinate  pohlie  srhooK 
oicmiicd  in  r^olating, — as  I  think  jtm  wiU 
admit, — not  the  langnage  merdr,  nor  ercn  the 
princqiaDj,  hot  the  modes  of  philosophical  and 
though  in  which  we  desire  that  youth  shoaU 
L  and  age  infiotmed  and  migcstic    The  methods 


of  hoigQage,  «m1  its  range;  the  possibilities  of  its  bean^, 
and  the  new  tMtie&  ibr  its  precision,  are  all  dependent  upon 
the  range  and  digni^  ai  the  unspoken  conceptions  v^ch 
it  ii  the  function  ai  these  great  schoob  of  literature  to 
awdocB,  and  to  guide. 

7.  The  range  and  dignity  of  connptioat/     Let  us  pause 
a  minute  or  two  at  these  words,  and  be  sure  we  aeeqit 


First,  what  tr  a  conception?  What  is  this  separate 
of  our  wcxk,  as  scholars,  distinguidied  fiom  artists^ 
and  from  men  of  sdenoe! 

We  diall  discoiei  this  better  by  taking  a  simfde  instannr 
of  the  three  agencies. 

Si^pose  that  you  were  actually  on  the  {Jain  of  Piestum, 
watching  the  dnft  of  storm-dood  which  Turner  has  here 
engraved.^    If  you  had  occupied  3rour9df  chiefly  in  schools 

>  fSm  niiifij   I    <  tke    ffmimmtmimvM   Snim,  S%.    IH   O •L  XXL  ^  SS, 
Flite  XLV.).     Ytmrnm   iftiiui  ate  k«  a  f^knmtm  to  ^  Edma   *      *  -^ 
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of  science,  you  would  think  of  the  mode  in  which  the  elec- 
tricity was  collected;  of  the  influence  it  had  on  the  shape 
and  motion  of  the  cloud ;  of  the  force  and  duration  of  its 
flashes,  and  of  other  such  material  phenomena.^  If  jrou  were 
an  artist,  you  would  be  considering  how  it  might  be  possible, 
with  the  means  at  your  disposal,  to  obtain  the  brilliancy  of 
the  light,  or  the  depth  of  the  gloom.  Finally,  if  you  were 
a  scholar,  as  distinguished  from  either  of  these,  you  would 
be  occupied  with  the  imagination  of  the  state  of  the  temple 
in  former  times;  and  as  you  watched  the  thunder-douds 
drift  past  its  columns,  and  the  power  of  the  God  of  the 
heavens  put  forth,  as  it  seemed,  in  scorn  of  the  departed 
power  of  the  god  who  was  thought  by  the  heathen  to 
shake  the  earth — ^the  utterance  of  your  mind  would  become, 
whether  in  actual  words  or  not,  such  as  that  of  the  Psaknist : 
— **  Clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  Him — ^righteous* 
ness  and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of  His  throne.'' '  Your 
thoughts  would  take  that  shape,  of  their  own  accord,  and  if 
they  fell  also  into  the  language,  still  your  essential  scholar- 
ship would  consist,  not  in  your  remembering  the  verse,  still 
less  in  your  knowing  that  *' judgment"  was  a  Latin  word, 
and  "throne"  a  Greek  one;  but  in  your  having  power 
enough  of  conception,  and  elevation  enough  of  character,  to 
understand  the  nature  of  justice,  and  be  appalled  before  the 
majesty  of  dominion. 

8.  You  come,  therefore,  to  this  University,  I  repeat  once 
again,  that  you  may  learn  how  to  form  conceptions  of 
proper  range  or  grasp,  and  proper  dignity,  or  worthiness. 
Keeping  then  the  ideas  of  a  separate  school  of  art,  and 
separate  school  of  science,  what  have  you  to  learn  in 
these?  You  would  learn  in  the  school  of  art,  the  due 
range  and  dignity  of  deeds;  or  doings — (I  prefer  the  word 
to  "makings,"  as  more  general),  and  in  the  school  of 
science,  you  would  have  to  learn  the  range  and  dignity  of 
knowledges. 

>  [Compare  the  passage  on  "the  moral  effect  of  a  thunderstorm"  in  Stone*  of 
Venice,  vol.  iii.  (Vol.  XI.  p.  163).] 

3  [Psalms  xcvii.  2  :  quoted  also  in   Modem  Painters j  vol.  iv.  (Vol,  VI.   p.  109).] 
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Now  be  quite  dear  about  this:  be  sure  whether  jrou 
realty  agree  i^th  me  or  not 

You  oome  to  the  Sdiool  of  Literature,  I  say»  to  kam 
the  range  and  dignity  of  eonceptions. 

To  the  Schocd  of  Art,  to  learn  the  range  and  dignity  d 


To  the  Sdiool  of  Sdence,  to  learn  the  range  and  SgEutj 
ot  knowledges^ 

Do  you  agree  to  that,  or  not?  I  will  assume  that  you 
admit  my  triple  division;  but  do  you  think,  in  opposition 
to  me,  that  a  sdiool  ai  science  is  still  a  sdiocd  of  science, 
whatever  sort  of  knowledge  it  teaches ;  and  a  schocd  of  art 
still  m  achocd  ai  art,  whatever  sort  ci  deed  it  teaches ;  and 
m  school  of  literature  still  a  scho6L  of  literature,  whatever 
sort  of  notion  it  teaches? 

Do  yon  think  that?  for  observe,  my  statement  denies 
that.  My  slateiiienl  is,  that  a  schocd  of  literature  teadies 
you  to  have  one  sort  of  conception,  not  another  sort;  a 
acfaocA  of  art  to  do  a  particular  sort  of  deed,  not  another 
sort;  m  sdiocd  ci  science  to  possess  a  particular  sort  of 
knowledge,  not  another  sort. 

9.  I  MKume  that  you  differ  with  me  on  this  point; — 
some  of  you  certainly  wiH  Wdl  then,  let  me  go  back  m 
st^  Ton  win  all  go  thus  tar  with  me,  that — now  taking 
tfe  Greek  woHs — the  schocd  of  literature  teaches  you  to 
have  Mvr,  or  conception  ci  things,  instead  d  ipota^ — no  con- 
ception of  thb^;  that  the  sdiool  of  art  teaches  you  rij^ 
of  things,  instead  of  arcx^a;  and  the  sdiool  ci  science 
mrTw^  instead  of  ayvomi  ot  *^  ignorantiiL*'  But,  you  reccrf- 
leet,  Aristotle  names  two  other  fiMmhies  with  these  three, — 
namely,  and  ^o^pia.  He  has  altogether  five,  ri^?^ 
^pOTWir,  ra^M,  Mfr;^  that  is  to  say,  in  simplest 
Knglislv — art,  science,  sense,  wisdom,  and  wit.  We  have 
got  our  art,  srimrr.,  and  wit,  set  over  their  three  domains; 
and  we  old  people  send  you  young  ones  to  those  three 
schools,  that  you  msy  not  remain  artless,  sdencdess,  nor 
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¥ritles8.  But  how  of  the  sense,  and  the  wisdom  ?  What 
domains  belong  to  these  ?  Do  you  think  our  trefoil  divisiaii 
should  bee(Hne  einquefoil,  and  that  we  ought  to  have  two 
additional  schools;  one  of  Philosophia,  and  one  of  Philo- 
phronesia?  If  Aristotle's  division  were  right  it  would  be 
so.  But  his  division  is  wrong,  and  he  presently  shows  it  is ; 
for  he  tells  you  in  the  next  page,  (in  the  sentence  I  have 
so  often  quoted  to  you,)  that  ''the  virtue  of  art  is  the 
wisdom  which  consists  in  the  wit  of  what  is  honourable.**  ^ 
Now  that  is  perfectly  true;  but  it  of  course  vitiates  hit 
division  altogether.  He  divides  his  entire  subject  into  Af 
B,  C,  D,  and  E;  and  then  he  tells  you  that  the  virtue  of 
A  is  the  B  which  consists  in  C  Now  you  will  continually 
find,  in  this  way,  that  Aristotle's  assertions  are  right,  but 
his  divisions  illogical  It  is  quite  true  that  the  virtue  of 
art  is  the  wisdom  which  consists  in  the  wit  of  what  is 
honourable;  but  also  the  virtue  of  science  is  the  wit  of 
what  is  honourable,  and  in  the  same  sense,  the  virtue  of 
V0S9,  m  wit  itself,  consists  in  its  being  the  wit  or  concq)- 
tion  of  what  is  honourable.  Zo^a,  therefore,  is  not  only 
the  aperii  rexyn^f  but,  in  exactly  the  same  sense,  the  aprni 
hrurrJiiijn^  and  in  this  sense,  it  is  the  aperii  vow.  And  if  not 
governed  by  <ro^ia,  each  school  will  teach  the  vicious  con- 
dition of  its  own  special  faculty.  As  <ro<^ia  is  the  a/omf  of 
all  three,  so  fAmpia  will  be  the  kokIu  of  all  three. 

10.  Now  in  this,  whether  you  agree  with  me  or  not, 
let  me  be  at  least  sure  you  understand  me.  ^(^na^  I  say, 
is  the  virtue,  tmpla  is  the  vice,  of  all  the  three  faculties  of 
art,  science,  and  literature.  There  is  for  each  of  them  a 
n^fative  and  a  positive  side,  as  well  as  a  zero.  There  is  a 
nescience  for  zero  in  science — with  wise  science  on  one  side, 
foolish  science  on  the  other:  arexyia  for  zero  in  art,  with 
wise  art  on  one  side,  foolish  art  on  the  other;  and  avota  for 
zero  in  voS^  with  wise  voup,  on  one  side,  foolish  voSr  on  the 
other. 

11.  You  Mrill  smile  at  that  last  expression,  "fooUsh  ww.** 

1  [See  ibid,,  vi.  7,  5 ;  and  compare  Aratra  Pentelici,  §  112  (Vol.  XX.  p.  276).] 
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Yet  it  is»  of  aU  fiiolidi  tiiiiigs»  the  canmoiiesl  and 
We  eaathmUf  mmplain  of  men,  much  more  of  iramen,  for 
iCMuaim  aL  But  it  does  not  matter  how  they  leasoii,  if 
th^  don^  eonoeiTe  haaety.  Not  one  penon  in  a  hundred 
11  rajMhir  of  seriously  reasoning;  the  dilfaence 
and  man  is  in  the  quiekness  and  qualify*  the 
inUmiijf*  the  oifcftniry  cfaotoe,  of  his  9we.  Does 
hawk  at  game  or  eairion?    What  you  choose  to  grasp 

mind  is  the  question; — not  how  you  handle  it  aftov 
What  does  it  matter  how  yoa  haSUL,  if  you  hate 
had  faiidB  to  build  with;  or  how  you  reason*  if  ereiy  idea 
with  which  you  begin  is  foul  or  fidse?  And  in  gennal  aH 
£ital  fidse  reasoning  proceeds  from  pec^de's  haTing  some 
onefidse  notion  in  their  hearts*  with  which  tiiey  are  resohred 
that  their  reasoning  skaB  con^ly . 

Bat*  for  better  iDustration*  I  will  now  take  my  own 
special  subject  out  df  the  three; — rrxm.  I  have  said  tiiot 
we  haTe*  for  its  sero*  irwxwlm^  or  artlcasness — in  Latin, 
opposed  to  ""an."  Well*  then*  we  haTe*  from  tiiat 
art  on  the  one  side*  foolish  art  on  the  other; 
and  the  finer  the  art*  the  more  it  is  capable  of  this  Ihrii^ 
inerease*  or  deadly  defecL  I  will  take*  for  example*  first*  a 
▼ery  simple  art,  then  a  finer  one;  but  both  df  them  arts 
widi  whMh  most  of  you  are  thoroo^ily  acquainted. 

IS.  One  of  the  sim{dest  pieces  of  pofect  art*  whidi 
yon  are  youisdves  in  the  habit  of  practising*  b  the  stroke 
of  an  oar  given  in  true  time.  We  hare  defined  art  to 
be  the  wise  modification  of  matter  by  the  body  (sub- 
stantial things  by  substantial  power*  §  8).  With  a  good 
oar-stroke  you  di^ace  a  certain  quantity  of  water  in  a 
wise  way.  Supposing  you  missed  your  sbokc*  and  caught 
a  crab*  you  would  di^ace  a  certain  quantity  of  water  in 
a  foolkh  way*  not  only  ineffectually*  but  in  a  way  the 
reveise  of  what  you  intended.  The  perfectness  of  the 
stroke  implies  not  only  absolutdy  accurate  knowledge  or 
science  of  the  mode  in  whidi  water  resists  the  Uade  of 
an  oart  but  the  havii^  in  past  time  met  that 
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repeatedly  with  greater  and  greater  rightness  of  adapta- 
tion to  the  end  proposed.  That  end  being  perfectly 
simple, — ^the  advance  of  the  boat  as  far  as  possible  with  a 
given  expenditure  of  strength,  you  at  once  recognize  the 
degree  in  which  the  art  falls  short  of,  or  the  artlessness 
negatives,  your  purpose.  But  your  being  **  aotfw^**  as  an 
oarsman,  implies  much  more  than  this  mere  art  founded 
on  pure  science.  The  fact  of  your  being  able  to  row  in 
a  beautiful  manner  depends  on  other  things  than  the  know- 
ledge of  the  force  of  water,  or  the  repeated  practice  of 
certain  actions  in  resistance  to  it.  It  implies  the  practice 
of  those  actions  under  a  resolved  discipline  of  the  body, 
involving  regulation  of  the  passions.  It  signifies  submis- 
sion to  the  authority,  and  amicable  concurrence  with  the 
humours,  of  other  persons;  and  so  far  as  it  is  beautifully 
done  at  last,  absolutely  signifies  therefore  a  moral  and  in- 
tellectual rightness,  to  the  necessary  extent  influencing  the 
character  honomrably  and  graciously.  This  is  the  sophia, 
or  wit,  of  what  is  most  honourable,  which  is  concern^  in 
rowing,  without  which  it  must  become  no  rowing,  or  the 
reverse  of  rowing. 

18.  Let  us  next  take  example  in  an  art  which  per- 
haps you  will  think  (though  I  hope  not)  much  inferior  to 
rowing,  but  which  is  in  reality  a  much  higher  art— dancing. 
I  have  just  told  you  (§11)  how  to  test  the  rank  of  arts — 
namely,  by  their  corruptibility,  as  you  judge  of  the  fineness 
of  organic  substance.  The  moria,*  or  foUy,  of  rowing,  is 
only  ridiculous,  but  the  moria,  or  folly,  of  dancing,  is  much 
worse  than  ridiculous;  and,  therefore,  you  may  know  that 
its  Sophia,  or  wisdom,  Mrill  be  much  more  beautiftd  than 
the  wisdom  of  rowing.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  minuet 
danced    by  two   lovers,  both    highly  bred,  both   of   noble 

*  If  the  English  reader  will  pronounce  the  o  in  this  word  «8  in  fold^ 
and  in  sophia  as  in  sop,  but  accenting  the  o,  not  the  i,  I  need  not  any 
more  disturb  my  pages  with  Greek  types. ^ 

*  [See,  however,  many  subsequent  sections  (19,  20,  68,  etc.)  where  Ruskin  con- 
tinued to  use  the  Greek  types.    Now  and  again  (§§  26,  26)  he  remembered  this  note.} 
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chancter,  and  very  much  in  love  with  each  other.  You 
would  see,  in  that,  an  art  of  the  most  highly  finished  kind 
under  the  government  of  a  sophia  which  dealt  with  the 
strcmgest  passions,  and  most  exquisite  perceptions  of  beauty, 
possible  to  humanity. 

14.  For  example  of  the  contrary  of  these,  in  the  same 
art,  I  cannot  give  you  one  more  definite  than  that  which 
I  saw  at,  I  think,  the  Gaiety  Theatre — but  it  might  have 
been  at  any  London  theatre  now, — ^two  years  ago. 

The  supposed  scene  of  the  dance  was  Hell,  which  was 
painted  in  the  background  with  its  flames.  The  dancers 
were  supposed  to  be  demons,  and  wore  black  masks,  ¥rith 
red  tinsel  for  fiery  eyes;  the  same  red  light  was  repre* 
sented  as  coming  out  of  their  ears  also.  They  began  their 
dance  by  ascending  through  the  stage  on  spring  trap-doors, 
vAdaAi  threw  them  at  once  ten  feet  into  the  air;  and  its 
performance  consisted  in  the  expression  of  every  kind  of 
evil  passion,  in  frantic  excess. 

15.  You  will  not,  I  imagine,  be  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand the  sense  in  which  the  words  sophia  and  moria  are 
to  be  rightly  used  of  these  two  methods  of  the  same  art 
But  those  of  you  who  are  in  the  habit  of  accurate  think- 
ing will  at  once  perceive  that  I  have  introduced  a  new 
element  into  my  subject  by  taking  an  instance  in  a  higher 
art  The  foUy  of  rowing  consisted  mainly  in  not  being 
aUe  to  row;  but  this  folly  of  dancing  does  not  consist  in 
not  being  able  to  dance,  but  in  dancing  well  with  evil 
purpose;  and  the  better  the  dancing,  the  worse  the  result 

And  now  I  am  afraid  I  must  tease  you  by  asking  your 
attention  to  what  you  may  at  first  think  a  vain  nicety 
in  analjrsis,  but  the  nicety  is  here  essential,  and  I  hope 
throughout  this  course  of  Lectures,  not  to  be  so  trouble* 
some  to  you  again. 

16.  The  mere  n^ation  of  the  power  of  art — ^the  zero 
of  it — ^you  say,  in  rowing,  is  ridiculous.  It  is,  of  course» 
not  less  ridiculous  in  dancing.  But  what  do  you  mean 
by  ridiculous?    You  mean  contemptible,  so  as  to  provoke 
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laughter.  The  contempt,  in  either  case,  is  slight,  in  ordi- 
nary  society;  because,  though  a  man  may  neither  know 
how  to  row,  or  dance,  he  may  know  many  other  things. 
But  suppose  he  lived  where  he  could  not  know  many  other 
things?  By  a  stormy  sea-coast,  where  there  could  be  no 
firesco-painthig,  in  a  poor  country,  where  could  be  ncme  of 
the  fine  arts  connected  with  wealth,  and  in  a  simple,  and 
primitive  society,  not  yet  reached  by  refinements  of  litera^ 
ture ;  but  where  good  rowing  was  necessary  for  the  support 
of  life,  and  good  dancing,  one  of  the  most  vivid  aids  to 
domestic  pleasure.  You  would  then  say  that  inability  to 
row,  or  to  dance,  was  far  worse  than  ridiculous;  that  it 
marked  a  man  for  a  good-for-nothing  fellow,  to  be  regarded 
with  indignation,  as  well  as  contempt. 

Now,  remember,  the  inertia  or  zero  of  art  always  in« 
volves  this  kind  of  crime,  or  at  least,  pitiableness.  The 
want  of  opportunity  of  learning  takes  away  the  moral  guilt 
of  artlessness ;  but  the  want  of  opportunity  of  learning  such 
arts  as  are  becoming  in  given  circumstances,  may  indeed 
be  no  crime  in  an  individual,  but  cannot  be  alleged  in  its 
defence  by  a  nation.  National  ignorance  of  decent  art  is 
always  criminal,  unless  in  earliest  conditions  of  society ;  and 
then  it  is  brutal 

17.  To  that  extent,  therefore,  culpably  or  otherwise,  a 
kind  of  moria,  or  folly,  is  always  indicated  by  the  zero  of 
art-power.  But  the  true  folly,  or  assuredly  culpable  folly, 
is  in  the  exertion  of  our  art-power  in  an  evil  direction. 
And  here  we  need  the  finesse  of  distinction,  which  I  am 
afraid  will  be  provoking  to  you.  Observe,  first,  and  simply, 
that  the  possession  of  any  art-power  at  all  implies  a  sofdiia 
of  wme  kind.  These  demon  dancers,  of  whom  I  have  just 
spoken,  were  earning  their  bread  by  severe  and  honest  labour* 
The  skill  they  possessed  could  not  have  been  acquired  but 
by  great  patience  and  resolute  self-denial;  and  the  very 
power  with  which  they  were  able  to  express,  with  precision, 
states  of  evil  passion,  indicated  that  they  had  been  brought 
up  in  a  society  which,  in  some  measure,  knew  evil  from 
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goodt  and  which  hid,  therefore,  some  measure  of  good  in 
the  midst  of  it.  Nay,  the  fiurther  probability  is,  that  if  yoQ 
inquired  into  the  life  of  these  men,  you  would  find  that  this 
dcmcm  dance  had  beoi  invented  by  some  <me  of  them  with 
a  great  imaginatiye  power,  and  was  performed  by  them  not 
at  all  in  preference  of  evil,  but  to  meet  the  demand  of  a 
public  whose  admiration  was  capaUe  of  being  excited  <Hily 
by  vicdence  of  gesture,  and  vice  of  emotion. 

18.  In  all  cases,  therefore,  observe,  where  the  oppor* 
tunity  of  learning  has  been  given,  the  existence  of  the 
art-power  indicates  sophia  and  its  absence  indicates  moria. 
That  great  &ct  I  endeavoured  to  express  to  you,  two  years 
since,  in  my  third  introductory  Lecture.^  In  the  present 
course  I  have  to  show  you  the  action  of  the  final,  or  higher 
aophia,  which  directs  the  skill  of  art  to  the  best  purposes; 
and  of  the  final,  or  lower  moria,  which  misdirects  them  to 
the  worst  And  the  two  points  I  shall  endeavour  to  bring 
befixe  you  throug^ut  will  be  these : — First,  that  the  object 
of  University  teaching  is  to  form  your  conceptions ; — ^not  to 
acquaint  you  with  arts,  nor  sciences.  It  is  to  give  you  a 
notion  of  what  is  meant  by  smith's  work,  for  instance  ^^ 
but  not  to  make  you  blacksmiths.  It  is  to  give  you  a 
noti<m  of  what  is  meant  by  medicine,  but  not  to  make  yott 
physicians.  The  proper  academy  for  blacksmiths  is  a  black- 
smith's forge;  the  proper  academy  for  phjrsicians  is  an 
hos[ntaL*  Here  you  are  to  be  taken  away  from  the  foi^e^ 
out  of  the  hospital,  out  of  all  special  and  limited  labour 
and  thought,  into  the  *'  Universitas  **  of  labour  and  thought^ 
that  you  may  in  peace,  in  leisure,  in  calm  of  disinterested 
contemplation,  be  enabled  to  conceive  rightly  the  laws 
of  nature,  and  the  destinies  of  Man. 

19.  Then  the  second  thing  I  have  to  show  you  is  that 
over  these  three  kingdoms  of  imagination,  art,  and  science, 
there  reigns  a  virtue  or  faculty,  which  from  all  time,  and 

>  IS—  LeUurm  an  AH,  iiJBmq.  (Vol.  XX.  pp.  73  Mff.).] 


*  [So  in  UetuTM  am  AH,  Riukin  my  that  **a  youth  it  tent  to  our  UniTtriitlM 
;  to  h«  appreotic 
(^  la  VoL  XX).] 


not  to  h«  appreotieed  to  a  trade,"  hut  ''  to  ha  mada  a  Mntleman  and  a  aoholar 

—  i!ay 
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by  all  great  people,  has  been  recognized  as  the  appointed 
ruler  and  guide  of  every  method  of  labour,  or  passion  of 
soul;  and  the  most  glorious  recompense  of  the  toil,  and 
crown  of  the  ambition  of  man.  ''She  is  more  precious 
than  rubies,  and  all  the  things  thou  canst  desire  are  not 
to  be  compared  unto  her.  Lay  fast  hold  upon  her;  let 
her  not  go;  keep  her,  for  she  is  thy  life."^ 

Are  not  these,  and  the  innumerable  words  like  to  these, 
which  you  remember  as  I  read  them,  strange  words,  if 
Aristotle's  statement  respecting  wisdom  be  true;  that  it 
never  contemplates  anything  that   can   make  men    happy, 

**  91  fiiv  yap  a-oipla  ouSiv  detopei  i^  &v  earrcu  eviaifiwv  avdpwwo^ "  ?  * 

When  we  next  meet,  therefore,  I  purpose  to  examine 
what  it  is  which  wisdom,  by  preference,  contemplates ;  what 
choice  she  makes  among  the  thoughts  and  sciences  open 
to  her,  and  to  what  purpose  she  employs  whatever  science 
she  may  possess. 

And  I  wiU  briefly  tell  you,  beforehand,  that  the  result 
of  the  inquiry  will  be,  that  instead  of  regarding  none  of  the 
sources  of  happiness,  she  regards  nothing  else;  that  she 
measures  all  worthiness  by  pure  felicity;  that  we  are  per- 
mitted to  conceive  her  as  the  cause  even  of  gladness  to 
God — "I  was  daily  His  delight,  rejoicing  always  before 
Him," — and  that  we  are  commanded  to  know  her  as  queen 
of  the  populous  world,  "rejoicing  in  the  habitable  parts  of 
the  Earth,  and  whose  delights  are  with  the  sons  of  Men."' 

'  [Proverbs  iii.  15,  If.  13 ;  quoted  also  in  A  Jay  far  Ever,  §  174,  and  Time  and 
Tide,  §  87  (VoL  XVI.  p.  169,  Vol.  XVII.  p.  394).] 

*  [Ethiee,  vi.  12,  l.J 

'  [Proverbs  viii.  30,  31 :  quoted  again  in  §  64  (below,  p.  167)>  and  also  in  Unto 
thii  Laet,  %  82,  and  Ethia  of  the  Duet,  %  23  (VoL  XVII.  p.  Ill,  VoL  XVllL 
p.  232).] 


LECTURE  II 
OF  WISDOM  AND  FOLLY  IN  SCIENCE  . 

lath  February,  1872 

20.  In  my  last  lecture  I  asserted  the  positive  and  n^fative 
powers  of  literature,  art,  and  science;  and  endeavoured  to 
show  you  some  of  the  relations  of  wise  art  to  foolish  art 
To-day  we  are  to  examine  the  nature  of  these  positive  and 
n^fative  powers  in  science;  it  being  the  object  of  every 
true  school  to  teach  the  positive  or  constructive  power,  and 
by  all  means  to  discourage,  reprove,  and  extinguish  the 
negative  power. 

It  is  very  possible  that  you  may  not  often  have  thought 
of,  or  clearly  defined  to  yourselves,  this  destructive  or  deadly 
character  of  some  elements  of  science.  You  may  indeed 
have  recognized  with  Pope  that  a  little  knowledge  was 
dangerous,  and  you  have  therefore  striven  to  drink  deep;^ 
you  may  have  recognized  with  Bacon,  that  knowledge  mi^^t 
partially  become  venomous;'  and  you  may  have  sought, 
in  modesty  and  sincerity,  antidote  to  the  inflating  poison. 
But  that  there  is  a  ruling  spirit  or  (n>^/a,  under  whose 
authority  you  are  placed,  to  determine  for  you,  first  the 
choice,  and  then  the  use  of  all  knowledge  whatsoever;  and 
that  if  you  do  not  appeal  to  that  ruler,  much  more  if  you 
disobey  her,  all  science  becomes  to  you  ruinous  in  propor- 
tion to  its  accumulation,  and  as  a  net  to  your  soul,  fatal  in 
proportion  to  the  fineness  of  its  thread, — ^this,  I  imagine^ 
fisw  of  you,  in  the  zeal  of  learning,  have  suspected,  and 
fewer  still  have  pressed  their  suspicion  so  fSEtr  as  to  recog- 
nize or  believe. 

>  [3uQ9  on  OrUidsm,  ii.  16.] 

<  [For  this  r«fimnM  to  Bmoo,  mo  VoL  XI.  r.  67,  and  oonporo  VoL  VH  p.  184.] 

W 
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21.  You  must  have  nearly  all  heard  of,  many  must 
have  seen,  the  singular  paintings — some  also  may  have  read 
the  poems — of  William  Blake.^  The  impression  that  his 
drawings  once  made  is  fast,  and  justly,  fading  away,  though 
they  are  not  without  noble  merit.  But  his  poems  have 
much  more  than  merit;  they  are  written  with  absolute 
sincerity,  with  infinite  tenderness,  and,  though  in  the  manner 
of  them  diseased  and  wild,  are  in  verity  the  words  of  a 
great  and  wise  mind,  disturbed,  but  not  deceived,  by  its 
sickness;  nay,  partly  exalted  by  it,  and  sometimes  giving 
forth  in  fiery  aphorism  some  of  the  most  precious  words  of 
existing  literature.  One  of  these  passages  I  will  ask  you 
to  remember;  it  will  often  be  serviceable  to  you — 

"Doth  the  Eagle  know  what  is  in  the  pit. 
Or  wilt  thou  go  ask  the  Mole?"' 

It  would  be  impossible  to  express  to  you  in  briefer  terms 
the  great  truth  that  there  is  a  different  kind  of  knowledge 
good  for  every  different  creature,  and  that  the  glory  of  the 
higher  creatures  is  in  ignorance  of  what  is  known  to  the 
lower. 

22.  And,  above  all,  this  is  true  of  man ;  for  every  other 
creature  is  compelled  by  its  instinct  to  learn  its  own 
appointed  lesson,  and  must  centralize  its  perception  in  its 
own  being.  But  man  has  the  choice  of  stooping  in  science 
beneath  himself,  and  striving  in  science  beyond  himself; 
and  the  "Know  thyself***  is,  for  him,  not  a  law  to  which 
he  must  in  peace  submit ;  but  a  precept  which  of  all  others 
is  the  most  painful  to  understand,  and  the  most  difficult  to 
fulfil.  Most  painful  to  understand,  and  humiliating;  and 
this  alike,  whether  it  be  held  to  refer  to  the  knowledge 
beneath  us,  or  above.  For,  singularly  enough,  men  are 
always  most  conceited  of  the  meanest  science : — 

"Doth  the  Eagle  know  what  is  in  the  pit. 
Or  wilt  thou  go  ask  the  Mole?" 

>  [For  Ruskin's  earlier  references  to  Blake,  see  Vol.  XIX.  p.  66  n.] 

>  [Linet  prefixed  to  The  Book  of  Thei,] 

*  [See  EthU^  qf  the  Du*t,  §  68  (Vol.  XVIII.  p.  273).] 
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It  is  just  those  who  grope  with  the  mole,  and  cling  with 
the  hatf  who  are  vainest  of  their  sight  and  of  their  wings.^ 

is.  ''Know  thyself j'"^  but  can  it  indeed  be  sophia, — 
can  it  be  the  noble  wisdom,  which  thus  speaks  to  science? 
la  not  this  rather,  you  will  ask,  the  voice  of  the  lower 
virtue  of  prudence,  concerning  itself  with  right  conduct, 
Whether  for  the  interests  of  this  world  or  of  the  future? 
Does  not  sophia  regard  all  that  is  above  and  greater  than 
man;  and  by  so  much  as  we  are  forbidden  to  bury  our* 
•elves  in  the  mole's  earth-heap,  by  so  much  also,  are  we 
not  urged  to  raise  oiu^elves  towards  the  stars? 

Indeed,  it  would  at  first  seem  so;  nay,  in  the  passage 
qf  the  Ethics^  which  I  proposed  to  you '  for  question  to-day, 
you  are  distinctly  told  so.  There  are,  it  is  said,  many 
different  kinds  of  phronesis,  by  which  every  animal  re- 
cognizes what  is  for  its  own  good:  and  man,  like  any 
other  creature,  has  his  own  separate  phronesis  telling  him 
what  he  is  to  seek,  and  to  do,  for  the  preservation  of  his 
life:  bat  above  all  these  forms  of  prudence,  the  Greek  sage 
teUs  you,  is  the  sophia  of  which  the  objects  are  unchange- 
ufale  and  eternal,  the  methods  consistent,  and  the  conclu- 
sions universal:  and  this  wisdom  has  no  r^[ard  whatever 
to  the  things  in  which  the  happiness  of  man  consists,  but 
acquaints  itself  only  with  the  things  that  are  most  honour- 
able; so  that  ''we  call  Anaxagoras  and  Thales,  and  such 
others,  wise  indeed,  but  not  prudent,  in  that  they  know 
nothing  of  what  is  for  their  own  advantage,  but  know 
surpassing  things,  marvellous  things,  difficult  things,  and 
divine  things."* 

24.  Now  here  is  a  question  which  evidently  touches  ui 
dosety.  We  profess  at  this  day  to  be  an  especially  prudent 
nation; — ^to  regard  only  the  things  which  are  for  our  own 
advantage;  to  leave  to  other  races  the  knowledge  of  sur- 
passing things,  marvellous  things,  divine  things,  or  beautiful 

&  \W\ik  this  pMMge  oomparv  iWast^pinc,  L  eh.  ▼.] 
<  ;Sm  abore,  §  19»  ^  19S^] 
»  [ri.  7,  5.] 
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things;  and  in  our  exceeding  prudence  we  are,  at  this 
moment,  refusing  the  purchase  of,  perhaps,  the  most  in- 
teresting picture  by  Raphael  in  the  world,  and,  certainly, 
one  of  the  most  beautifiil  works  ever  produced  by  the  art- 
wisdom  of  man,  for  five-and-twenty  thousand  pounds,^  while 
we  are  debating  whether  we  shall  not  pay  three  hundred 
miUions  to  the  Americans,  as  a  fine  for  selling  a  small 
frigate  to  Captain  Semmes.*  Let  me  reduce  these  sums 
frt)m  thousands  of  pounds,  to  single  pounds ;  you  will  thai 
see  the  facts  more  clearly;  (there  is  not  one  person  in  a 
million  who  knows  what  a  ''million"  means;  and  that  is 
one  reason  the  nation  is  always  ready  to  let  its  ministers 
spend  a  miUion  or  two  in  cannon,  if  they  can  show  they 
have  saved  twopence-hali^nny  in  tape).  These  are  the 
facts  then,  stating  poimds  for  thousands  of  pounds;  you 
are  offered  a  Nativity,  by  Raphael,  for  five-and-twenty 
pounds,  and  cannot  afford  it;  but  it  is  thought  you  may 
be  bullied  into  paying  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  for 
having  sold  a  ship  to  Captain  Semmes.  I  do  not  say  you 
will  pay  it.  Still  your  present  position  is  one  of  depreca* 
tion  and  humility,  and  that  is  the  kind  of  result  which  you 
bring  about  by  acting  with  what  you  call  ''  practical  common 
sense,"  instead  of  Divine  wisdom. 

^  [The  reference  is  to  the  "  Madonna  di  Sant'  Antonio/'  executed  in  1607-1508 
for  the  nuns  of  Sant'  Antonio  of  Padua  for  their  convent  in  Perugia — iometiiiies 
known  as  the  ^^Colonna  Raphael"  and  the  ^'Ripalda  Raphael"  (from  the  names 
of  successiFC  owners).  At  toe  time  when  Ruskin  wrote  the  picture  was  in  the 
National  Gallery  on  loan  from  the  Duke  of  Ripalda,  *'  on  condition  that  it  shall  not 
be  understood  as  implying  any  intention  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  GoTomment 
to  purchase  the  picture"  (Natumal  Qaiiery  Report,  1871,  p.  2).  'The  price  originaUy 
asked  had  been  £40^000,  afterwards  abated  to  the  sum  mentioned  by  Ruskin.  He 
refers  to  the  matter  also  in  Fotm  Clavigera,  Letter  12.  It  should  be  added  that 
artistic^  as  well  as  economic^  objections  were  urged  against  its  purchase ;  see,  for 
instance,  a  letter  in  the  Times  of  January  24,  1872^  and  an  article  in  the  Aiheneeum 
of  March  2, 1872,  which  latter,  ''considering  its  injured  and  vitiated  condition,"  was 
''at  one  with  those  in  authority  in  considering  it  by  no  means  a  desirable  addition 
to  the  National  (tilery."    The  reader  can  now  fl905}  judge  for  himself,  as  the 

ficture  is  once  more  in  the  National  Gallery,  on  loan  from  its  present  owner,  Mr* 
lerpont  Morgan,  who  is  understood  to  have  paid  £100,000  for  it.    The  Ansidei 
Madonna,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  not  acquired  for  the  Gallery  till  1885.] 

'  [At  the  time  when  Ruskin  spoke  the  huge  "  indirect  claims "  preferred  by  the 
United  States  on  account  of  the  privateer  Alabama  (under  Captain  Semmes)  had  been 
brought  before  the  Geneva  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  ;  the  Triounal  declared  all  such 
claims  to  be  invalid,  and  they  were  withdrawn.] 
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25.  Perhaps  you  think  I  am  losing  Aristotle's  notion  of 
common  sense,  by  confusing  it  with  our  vulgar  English 
one;  and  that  selling  ships  or  ammunition  to  people  whom 
we  have  not  courage  to  fight  either  for  or  against,  would 
not  by  Aristotle  have  been  held  a  phronetic,  or  prudent 
proceeding.  Be  it  so;  let  us  be  certain  then,  if  we  can, 
wiiat  Ar^totle  does  mean.  Take  the  instance  I  gave  you 
in  the  last  lecture,^  of  the  various  modes  of  feeling  in 
which  a  master  of  literature,  of  science,  and  of  art,  would 
severally  regard  the  storm  round  the  temples  of  Pactum. 

The  man  of  science,  we  said,  thought  of  the  origin  of 
the  electricity ;  the  artist  of  its  light  in  the  clouds,  and  the 
scholar,  of  its  relation  to  the  power  of  Zeus  and  Poseidon. 
There  you  have  Episteme;  Techne;  and  Nous;  well,  now 
what  does  Phronesis  do? 

Phronesis  puts  up  his  umbrella,  and  goes  home  as  fast 
as  he  can.  Aristotle's  Phronesis  at  least  does;  having  no 
r^iard  for  marvellous  things.*  But  are  you  sure  that  Aris- 
totle's Phronesis  is  indeed  the  right  sort  of  Phronesis? 
May  there  not  be  a  conunon-sense,  as  well  as  an  art,  and 
a  science,  under  the  command  of  sophia?  Let  us  take  an 
instance  of  a  more  subtle  kind. 

26.  Suppose  that  two  young  ladies,  (I  assume  in  my 
{Nresent  lectures,  that  none  are  present,  and  that  we  may 
say  among  ourselves  what  we  like;  and  we  do  hke,  do  we 
not,  to  suppose  that  young  ladies  excel  us  only  in  prudence, 
and  not  in  wisdom?)  let  us  suppose  that  two  young  ladies 
go  to  the  observatory  on  a  winter  night,  and  that  one  is 
so  anxious  to  look  at  the  stars  that  she  does  not  care 
wiiether  she  gives  herself  cold,  or  not;  but  the  other  is 
prudent,  and  takes  care,  and  looks  at  the  stars  only  as 
long  as  she  can  without  catching  cold.  In  Aristotle's  mind 
the  first  young  lady  would  properly  deserve  the  name  of 
Sophia,  and  the  other  that  of  Prudence.  But  in  order  to 
ju^ge  them  fairly,  we  must  assume  that  they  are  acting 


»  [See  abore,  |  7,  p.  127.1 
<  [8m  abore,  %  t^  p.  Ida] 
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under  exactly  the  same  conditions.  Assume  that  they  both 
equally  desire  to  look  at  the  stars;  then,  the  fact  that  one 
of  them  stops  when  it  would  be  dangerous  to  look  longer^ 
does  not  show  that  she  is  less  wise, — ^less  interested,  that  is 
to  say,  in  surpassing  and  marvellous  things; — ^but  it  shows 
that  she  has  more  self-command,  and  is  able  therefcMre  to 
remember  what  the  other  does  not  think  of.  She  is  equally 
wise,  and  more  sensible.  But  suppose  that  the  two  girls 
are  originally  different  in  disposition;  and  that  the  one, 
having  much  more  imagination  than  the  other,  is  moK 
interested  in  these  surpassing  and  marvellous  things ;  so  that 
the  self-command,  which  is  enough  to  stop  the  other,  who 
cares  little  for  the  stars,  is  not  enough  to  stop  her  who 
cares  much  for  them; — ^you  would  say,  then,  that,  both  the 
girls  being  equally  sensible,  the  one  that  caught  cold  was 
the  wisest. 

27.  Let  us  make  a  farther  supposition.  Returning  to 
our  first  condition,  that  both  the  girls  desire  equally  to  look 
at  the  stars;  let  us  put  it  now  that  both  have  equal  sdtf- 
command,  and  would  therefore,  supposing  no  other  motives 
were  in  their  minds,  together  go  on  star-gazing,  or  together 
stop  star-gazing;  but  that  one  of  them  has  greater  coih 
sideration  for  her  friends  than  the  other,  and  though  she 
would  not  mind  catching  cold  for  her  own  part,  would 
mind  it  much  for  fear  of  giving  her  mother  trouble.  She 
will  leave  the  stars  first,  therefore;  but  should  we  be  right 
now  in  saying  that  she  was  only  more  sensible  than  her 
companion,  and  not  more  wise?  This  respect  for  the  feel- 
ings of  others,  this  understanding  of  her  duty  towards 
others,  is  a  much  higher  thing  than  the  love  of  stars.  It 
is  an  imaginative  knowledge,  not  of  balls  of  fire  or  differ- 
ences of  space,  but  of  the  feelings  of  living  creatures,  and 
of  the  forces  of  duty  by  which  they  justly  move.  This  is 
a  knowledge,  or  perception,  therefore,  of  a  thing  more  sur- 
passing and  marvellous  than  the  stars  themselves,  and  the 
grasp  of  it  is  reached  by  a  higher  sophia. 

28.  Will  you  have  patience  with  me  for  one  supposition 
more?     We  may  assume  the  attraction  of  the  spectacle  of 
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the  heavens  to  be  equal  in  degree,  and  yet,  in  the  minds 
of  the  two  girls,  it  may  be  entirely  different  in  kind.  Sup- 
posing the  one  versed  somewhat  in  abstract  Science,  and 
more  or  less  acquainted  with  the  laws  by  which  what  she 
now  sees  may  be  explained;  she  will  probably  take  interest 
diiefly  in  questions  of  distance  and  magnitude,  in  varieties 
of  orbit,  and  proportions  of  light.  Supposing  the  other  not 
versed  in  any  science  of  this  kind,  but  acquainted  with  the 
traditicMis  attached  by  the  reUgion  of  dead  nations  to  the 
figures  they  discerned  in  the  sky:  she  will  care  Uttle  for 
arithmetical  or  geometrical  matters,  but  will  probably  re- 
ceive a  much  deeper  emotion,  from  witnessing  in  clearness 
what  has  been  the  amazement  of  so  many  eyes  long  closed ; 
and  recognizing  the  same  lights,  through  the  same  darkness, 
with  innocent  shepherds  and  husbandmen,  who  knew  only 
the  risings  and  settings  of  the  inmieasurable  vault,  as  its 
lights  shone  on  their  own  fields  or  mountains;  yet  saw 
true  miracle  in  them,  thankful  that  none  but  the  Supreme 
Ruler  could  bind  the  sweet  infiuences  of  Pleiades,  or  loose 
the  bands  of  Orion.^  I  need  not  surely  tell  you,  that  in 
this  exertion  of  the  intellect  and  the  heart,  there  would  be 
a  tar  nobler  sophia  than  any  concerned  with  the  analjrsis 
of  matter,  or  the  measurement  of  space. 

29.  I  will  not  weary  you  longer  with  questions,  but 
simply  tell  you,  what  you  will  find  ultimately  to  be  true, 
that  sophia  is  the  form  of  thought,  which  makes  conunon 
sense  unselfish, — knowledge  unselfish, — art  unselfish, — and 
wit  and  imagination  unsemsh.  Of  all  these,  by  themselves, 
it  is  true  that  they  are  partly  venomous;  that,  as  know- 
ledge pufieth  up,  so  does  prudence — so  does  art — so  does 
wit;  but,  added  to  all  these,  wisdom,  or  (you  may  read  it 
as  an  equivalent  word),  added  to  all  these — charity,  edifieth.* 

80.  Note  the  word ;  builds  forward,  or  builds  up,  and 

i  [Job  zxxTiii.  31 ;  compare  Queen  qf  the  Air,  §  26  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  321).] 
•  [I   CorintfaiaiM  riii.    1.     Riukin's  Tenet  of  1842  (VoL  II.  p.  812)  majr  bo 
oonperod : — 

"Wben  firit  He  ttratebed  the  ■i|cned  lone. 
And  heaped  the  hilla,  and  barred  the  lea. 
Then  WMom  aat  bedde  Hit  throne ; 
Bat  Hie  own  word  wae  Cbaritie.n 
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builds  secuidy  because  an  modest  and  measured  ftwmdatiop» 
wide»  thou^  low,  and  in  the  natural  and  living  rock. 

Sophia  is  the  fieunilty  which  recognizes  in  all  things  their 
bearing  upon  life,  in  the  entire  sum  of  life  that  we  know, 
bestial  and  human ;  but,  which,  understanding  the  appointed 
objects  of  that  life,  ccmcentrates  its  interest  and  its  power 
on  Humanity,  as  opposed  on  the  one  side  to  the  Animalism 
which  it  must  rule,  and  distinguished  on  the  other  side  from 
the  Divinity  which  rules  it,  and  which  it  cannot  imagine. 

It  is  as  little  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  reflect  much  on 
the  nature  of  beings  above  him,  as  of  beings  beneath  him. 
It  is  immodest  to  suppose  that  he  can  conceive  the  one,  and 
degrading  to  suppose  that  he  should  be  busied  with  the 
other.  To  recognize  his  everlasting  inferiority,  and  his  ever- 
lasting greatness;  to  know  himself,  and  his  place;  to  be 
content  to  submit  to  Grod  ¥rithout  understanding  Him ;  and 
to  rule  the  lower  creation  with  sympathy  and  kindness,  ytA 
neither  sharing  the  passion  of  the  wild  beast,  nor  imitating 
the  science  of  the  Insect ; — ^this  you  will  find  is  to  be  modest 
towards  God,  gentle  to  His  creatures,  and  wise  for  himsel£^ 

81.  I  think  you  will  now  be  able  to  festen  in  your 
minds,  first  the  idea  of  unselfishness,  and  secondly,  that 
of  modesty,  as  component  elements  of  sophia;  and  having 
obtained  thus  much,  we  will  at  once  make  use  of  our 
gain,  by  rendering  more  clear  one  or  two  points  respecting 
its  action  on  art,  that  we  may  then  see  more  surely  its 
obscurer  function  in  science. 

It  is  absolutely  unselfish,  we  say,  not  in  the  sense  of 
being  without  desire,  or  efibrt  to  gratify  that  desire ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  longs  intensely  to  see,  or  know  the  things  it  is 
rightly  interested  in.  But  it  is  not  interested  specially  in 
itself.  In  the  d^rree  of  his  wisdom,  an  artist  is  unconcerned 
about  his  work  as  his  own; — concerned  about  it  only  in 
the  degree  in  which  he  would  be,  if  it  were  another  man's — 
recognizing  its  precise  value,  or  no  value,  fix>m  that  outer 
standpoint.     1  do  not  think,  unless  you  examine  your  minds 

^  [This  passage  is  quoted   by  RnskiQ  in  hit  Prefiuse  of   1883  to  the  second 
volume  of  Modem  Painten:  see  VoL  IV.  p.  6  ».] 
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TcrjT  attentively,  that  you  can  have  any  conception  of  the 
difficulty  of  doing  this.  Absolutely  to  do  it  is  impossible, 
finr  we  are  all  intended  by  nature  to  be  a  little  unwise,  and 
to  derive  more  pleasure,  therefore,  from  our  own  success  than 
that  of  others.  But  the  intense  degree  of  the  difference 
is  usually  unmeasured  by  us.  In  preparing  the  drawings 
for  you  to  use  as  copies  in  these  schools,  my  assistant  and 
I  are  oftoi  sitting  beside  each  other;  and  he  is  at  work, 
usually,  on  the  more  important  drawing  of  the  two.  I  so 
far  recognize  that  greater  importance,  when  it  exists,  that 
if  I  had  the  power  of  determining  which  of  us  should  suc- 
ceed, and  which  fail,  I  should  be  wise  enough  to  choose  his 
success  rather  than  my  own.  But  the  actual  effect  on  my 
own  mind,  and  comfort,  is  very  different  in  the  two  cases. 
If  he  £&ils,  I  am  sorry,  but  not  mortified ; — on  the  contrary, 
perhaps  a  little  pleased.  I  tell  him,  indulgently,  '*he  will 
do  better  another  time,"  and  go  down  with  great  content- 
ment to  my  lunch.  But,  if  /  fail,  though  I  would  rather, 
for  the  sake  of  the  two  draMrings,  have  had  it  so,  the  effect 
on  my  temper  is  very  different.  I  say,  philosophically,  that 
it  was  better  so — but  I  can't  eat  any  lunch. 

82.  Now,  just  imagine  what  this  inherently  selfish  pas- 
sion— unconquerable  as  you  will  find  it  by  the  most  deli- 
berate and  maintained  efforts — fancy  what  it  becomes,  when 
instead  of  striving  to  subdue,  we  take  every  means  in  our 
power  to  increase  and  encourage  it;  and  when  all  the  cir- 
cumstances around  us  concur  in  the  deadly  cultivation.  In 
all  base  schools  of  Art,  the  craftsman  is  dependent  for  his 
bread  on  originality;  that  is  to  say,  on  finding  in  himself 
some  fragment  of  isolated  faculty,  by  which  his  work  may 
be  recognized  as  distinct  from  that  of  other  men.  We  are 
ready  enough  to  take  delight  in  our  little  doings,  without 
any  such  stimulus ; — what  must  be  the  effect  of  the  popular 
applause  which  continually  suggests  that  the  little  thing  we 
can  separately  do  is  as  excellent  as  it  is  singular !  and  what 
the  effect  of  the  bribe,  held  out  to  us  through  the  whole 
of  life,  to  produce — it  being  also  at  our  peril  not  to  produce 
— something   different   from   the  work  of  our  neighbours? 

XXII.  K 
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In  all  great  schools  of  art  these  conditions  are  exactly 
reversed.  An  artist  is  praised  in  these,  not  for  what  is 
different  in  him  from  others,  nor  for  solitary  performanoe 
of  singular  work;  but  only  for  doing  most  strongly  what 
all  are  endeavouring;  and  for  contributing,  in  the  measure 
of  his  strength,  to  some  great  achievement,  to  be  completed 
by  the  unity  of  multitudes,  and  the  sequence  of  ages. 

88.  And  now,  passing  from  art  to  science,  the  imsetfish- 
ness  of  Sophia^  is  shown  by  the  value  it  therein  attaches  to 
every  part  of  knowledge,  new  or  old,  in  proportion  to  its 
real  utility  to  mankind,  or  largeness  of  range  in  ereation. 
The  selfishness  which  renders  sophia  impossible,  and  en- 
larges the  elastic  and  vaporous  kingdom  of  folly,  is  shown 
by  our  caring  for  knowledge  only  so  far  as  we  have  beoi 
concerned  in  its  discovery,  or  are  ourselves  skilled  and 
admired  in  its  communication.'  If  there  is  an  art  which 
^^puffeth  up,"'  even  when  we  are  surrounded  by  magnifi- 
cence of  achievement  of  past  ages,  confessedly  not  by  us 
to  be  rivalled,  how  much  more  must  there  be  a  scienoe 
which  puffeth  up,  when,  by  the  very  condition  of  science, 
it  must  be  an  advance  on  the  attainments  of  former  time, 
and  however  slight,  or  however  slow,  is  still  always  as  the 
leaf  of  a  pleasant  spring  compared  to  the  dried  branches  of 
years  gone  by  ?  And,  for  the  double  calamity  of  the  age 
in  which  we  live,  it  has  chanced  that  the  demand  of  the 
vulgar  and  the  dull  for  originality  in  Art,  is  associated  with 
the  demand  of  a  sensual  economy  for  originality  in  science ; 
and  the  praise  which  is  too  readily  given  always  to  dis- 
coveries tiiat  are  new,  is  enhanced  by  the  reward  which 
rapidity  of  communication  now  ensiu'es  to  discoveries  that 
are  profitable.  What  marvel  if  future  time  shall  reproach 
us  with  having  destroyed  the  labours,  and  betrayed  the 
knowledge  of  the  greatest  nations  and  the  wisest  men,  while 

^  [Here  in  one  of  hit  own  copies  Ruskin  notes:  ''Unselfishness  of  c^^^dyAw^ 
against  hatred;  meekness  of  ^o^<a= humility  against  pride/'] 
'  [On  this  subjsct  compare  Vol.  XVI.  p.  374.] 
'  [1  Corinthians  viii.  l.J 
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we  amused  ourselves  with  fantasy  in  art,  and  with  theory 
in  science :  happy,  if  the  one  was  idle  without  being  vicious, 
and  the  other  mistaken  without  being  mischievous.  Nay, 
truth,  and  success,  are  often  to  us  more  deadly  than  error. 
Perhaps  no  progress  more  triumphant  has  been  made  in 
any  science  than  that  of  Chemistry;  but  the  practical  fact 
which  will  remain  for  the  contemplation  of  the  future,  is 
that  we  have  lost  the  art  of  painting  on  glass,  and  invented 
gun-cotton  and  nitro-glycerine.  "Can  you  imagine,"  the 
future  will  say,  "those  English  fools  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  who  went  about  putting  up  memorials  of  them- 
selves in  glass  which  they  could  not  paint,  and  blowing 
their  women  and  children  to  pieces  with  cartridges  they 
would  not  fight  with?" 

84.  You  may  well  think,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  unjust 
and  prejudiced  in  such  sayings; — you  may  imagine  that 
when  all  our  mischievous  inventions  have  done  their  worst, 
and  the  wars  they  provoked  by  cowardice  have  been  for- 
gotten in  dishonour,  our  great  investigators  will  be  remem- 
bered, as  men  who  laid  first  the  foundations  of  fruitful 
knowledge,  and  vindicated  the  majesty  of  inviolable  law. 
No,  gentlemen;  it  will  not  be  so.  In  a  little  while,  the 
discoveries  of  which  we  are  now  so  proud  will  be  familiar 
to  alL  The  marvel  of  the  future  will  not  be  that  we 
should  have  discerned  them,  but  that  our  predecessors  were 
Uind  to  them.  We  may  be  envied,  but  shall  not  be 
praised,  for  having  been  allowed  first  to  perceive  and  pro- 
claim what  could  be  concealed  no  longer.  But  the  misuse 
we  made  of  our  discoveries  will  be  remembered  against  us, 
in  eternal  history ;  our  ingenuity  in  the  vindication,  or  the 
denial,  of  species,  will  be  disregarded  in  the  face  of  the 
&ct  that  we  destroyed,  in  civilized  Europe,  every  rare  bird 
and  secluded  flower;  our  chemistry  of  agriculture  will  be 
taunted  with  the  memories  of  irremediable  famine ;  and  our 
mechanical  contrivance  will  only  make  the  age  of  the 
mitrailleuse  more  abhorred  than  that  of  the  guillotine. 

85.  Yes,  believe  me,  in  spite  of  our  political  liberality. 
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and  poetical  philanthropy;  in  spite  of  our  aknshouses, 
hospitals,  and  Sunday-sdiools ;  in  spite  of  our  missionary 
endeavours  to  preach  abroad  what  we  cannot  get  beUeved 
at  home;  and  in  spite  of  our  wars  against  slavery,  in- 
demnified by  the  presentation  of  ingenious  bills, — ^we  shall 
be  remembered  in  history  as  the  most  cruel,  and  therefore 
the  most  unwise,  generation  of  men  that  ever  yet  troubled 
the  earth: — ^the  most  cruel  in  proportion  to  their  sensi- 
bility,— the  most  unwise  in  proportion  to  their  sdaM^ 
No  people,  understanding  pain,  ever  inflicted  so  much:  no 
people,  understanding  facts,  ever  acted  on  them  so  little. 
You  execrate  the  name  of  Eccelin  of  Padua,*  because  be 
slew  two  thousand  innocent  persons  to  maintain  his  power; 
and  Dante  cries  out  against  Pisa  that  she  should  be  sunk 
in  the  sea,  because,  in  revenge  for  treachery,  she  put  to 
death,  by  the  slow  pangs  of  starvation,  not  the  traitor 
only,  but  his  children.*  But  we  men  of  London,  we  of 
the  modem  Pisa,  slew,  a  little  while  since,  five  hundred 
thousand  men  instead  of  two  thousand — (I  speak  in  official 
terms,  and  know  my  numbers) — ^these  we  slew,  all  guilt- 
less; and  these  we  slew,  not  for  defence,  nor  for  revenge, 
but  most  literally  in  cold  blood;  and  these  we  slew,  £athiers 
and  children  together,  by  slow  starvation — simply  because, 
while  we  contentedly  kill  our  own  children  in  competition 
for  places  in  the  Civil  Service,'  we  never  ask,  when  once 
they  have  got  the  places,  whether  the  Civil  Service  is 
done. 

86.  That  was  our  missionary  work  in  Orissa,  some  three 
or  four  years  ago;* — our  Christian  miracle  of  the  five 
loaves,  assisted  as  we  are  in  its  performance,  by  steam- 
engines  for  the  threshing  of  the  corn,  and  by  railroads  for 

^  [See  the  note  in  Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting,  §  112  (Vol  XII.  d.  197).] 

'  [lf\femo,  xxziii.  79-87.  For  other  references  to  the  story  of  Ugolino,  Me 
Poetrv  qf  Architecture,  §  146  (Vol.  1.  p.  116),  and  Vai  d'Arno,  §  234.1 

'  [The  principle  of  a  stringent  qualifying  examination  for  the  Civil  Serriee  had 
been  instituted  in  1855,  and  in  1870  open  competition  was  established.  For  Raskin's 
views  on  competitive  examinations,  see  below,  §  177,  p.  243;  and  compare  Vol.  I. 
p.  384  fi.] 

*  [The  reference  is  to  the  famine  in  India  in  ISOC  :  see  the  note  on  Se^tame  and 
Lilies,  §  129  (Vol.  XVIll.  p.  176).] 
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carrying  it,  and  by  proposals  from  English  noblemen  to 
cut  down  all  the  trees  in  England,  for  better  growing  it.^ 
That,  I  repeat,  is  what  we  did,  a  year  or  two  ago;  what 
are  we  doing  now?  Have  any  of  you  chanced  to  hear  of 
the  famine  in  Persia  ? '  Here,  with  due  science,  we  arrange 
the  roses  in  our  botanic  garden,  thoughtless  of  the  count^ 
of  the  rose.  With  due  art  of  horticulture,  we  prepare  for 
our  harvest  of  peaches; — ^it  might  perhaps  seriously  alarm 
us  to  hear,  next  autunm,  of  a  coming  famine  of  peaches. 
But  the  famine  of  all  things,  in  the  country  of  the  peach 
— do  you  know  of  it,  care  for  it : — quaint  famine  that  it  is, 
in  the  fruitfullest,  fairest,  richest  of  the  estates  of  earth; 
fiom  which  the  Magi  brought  their  treasures  to  the  feet 
of  Christ  ? 

How  much  of  your  time,  scientific  faculty,  popular  litera- 
ture, has  been  given,  since  this  year  beg^,  to  ascertain 
what  England  can  do  for  the  great  countries  under  her 
conunand,  or  for  the  nations  that  look  to  her  for  help; 
and  how  much  to  discuss  the  chances  of  a  single  impostor^s 
getting  a  few  thousands  a  year? 

Gentlemen,  if  your  literature,  popular  and  other;  or 
your  art,  popular  and  other;  or  your  science,  popular  and 
other,  is  to  be  eagle-eyed,  remember  that  question  I  to-day 
solemnly  put  to  you — ^will  you  hawk  at  game  or  carrion?' 
Shall  it  be  only  said  of  the  tlioughts  of  tlie  heart  of  England 
— ^**  Wheresoever  the  carcase  is,  thither  shall  the  eagles  be 
gathered  together"?* 

*  rrhe  reference  maj  l>e  to  the  speech  of  Liord  Derbj,  at  a  meetinir  of  the 
Mancneater  and  Liverpool  Agricultaral  Society  {Time*,  September  6,  1871)>  which 
is  alluded  to  in  Fotm  Clavigera,  Letter  10  (though  at  that  time  Ruskin  •a3r8  he  had 
not  read  it ;  but  see  ibid,,  Letter  4^).  In  this  speech  Lord  Derby,  while  conceding 
that  '^a  moderate  proportion  of  our  little  island  might  reasonably  be  preserved  for 
panoaea  of  beauty  and  enjoyment/'  regrets  that  more  land  is  not  brought  under 
■igti  forming.] 

'  [See  the  newspaper  extract  given  in  Fort  davigera,  Letter  11.] 

>  [See  above,  §  11,  p.  131.1 

^  [Matthew  zziv.  28.  Ruskin  quotes  from  memory ;  the  verse  reads  ''  Whertao- 
...  9  there  will  the  eagles  .  .  ."] 


LECTURE  III 

THE  RELATION  OF  WISE  ART  TO  WISE  SCIENCE 

"  The  morrow  after  St.  Valentine's"^  1872 

87.  Our  task  to-day  is  to  examine  the  relation  between  art 
and  science,  each  governed  by  sophia,  and  becoming  capable, 
therefore,  of  consistent  and  definable  relation  to  each  other. 
Between  foolish  art  and  foolish  science,  there  may  indeed 
be  all  manner  of  reciprocal  mischievous  influence;  but  be- 
tween wise  art  and  wise  science  there  is  essential  relation, 
for  each  other's  help  and  dignity. 

You  observe,  I  hope,  that  I  always  use  the  term 
"  science,"  merely  as  the  equivalent  of  "  knowledge."  I  take 
the  Latin  word,  rather  than  the  English,  to  mark  that  it  is 

X  knowledge  of  constant  things,  not  merely  of  passing  events : 
but  you  had  better  lose  even  that  distinction,  and  receive 
the  word  "  scientia  "  as  merely  the  equivalent  of  our  English 
"knowledge,"  than  fall  into  the  opposite  error  of  supposing 
that  science  means  systematization  or  discovery.  It  is  not 
the  arrangement  of  new  systems,  nor  the  discovery  of  new 
facts,  which  constitutes  a  man  of  science ;  but  the  submis- 
sion to  an  eternal  system,  and  the  proper  grasp  of  facts 
already  known. 

88.  And,  at  first,  to-day,  I  use  the  word  "art"  only  of 
that  in  which  it  is  my  special  office  to  instruct  you ;  graphic 

^  imitation ;  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called.  Fine  art.  Of  course, 
the  arts^of  construction, — building,  carpentenhg,  and  the 
like,  are  directly  dependent  on  many  sciences,  but  in  a 
manner  which  needs  no  discussion,  so  that  we  may  put  that 

^  [See  the  quotation  from  Chaucer  in  §  56;  below^  p.  161.] 
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part  of  the  business  out  of  our  way.  I  mean  by  art,  to-day, 
only  imitative  art;  and  by  science,  to-day,  not  the  know- 
ledge of  general  laws,  but  of  existent  facts.  I  do  not  mean 
by  science,  for  instance,  the  knowledge  that  triangles  with 
equal  bases  and  between  parallels,  are  equal,  but  the  know- 
l^ge  that  the  stars  in  Cassiopeia  are  in  the  form  of  a  W. 

Now,  accepting  the  terms  "  science "  and  "  art "  under 
these  limitations,  wise  art  is  only  the  reflex  or  shadow  of 
wise  science.  Whatever  it  is  really  desirable  and  honour- 
able to  know,  it  is  also  desirable  and  honourable  to  know 
as  completely  and  as  long  as  possible ;  therefore,  to  present,  I 
^or  re-present,  in  the  most  constant  manner;  and  to  bring  ' 
again  and  again,  not  only  within  the  thoughts,  but  before 
the  eyes;  describing  it,  not  with  vague  words,  but  distinct 
lines,  and  true  colours,  so  as  to  approach  always  as  nearly 
as  may  be  to  the  likeness  of  the  thing  itself. 

89.  Can  anything  be  more  simple,  more  evidently  or 
indisputably  natural  and  right,  than  such  connection  of  the 
two  powers?  That  you  should  desire  to  know  what  you 
ought;  what  is  worthy  of  your  nature,  and  helpful  to  your 
life:  to  know  that; — nothing  less, — ^nothing  more;  and  to 
keep  record  and  definition  of  such  knowledge  near  you,  in 
the  most  vivid  and  explanatory  form? 

Nothing,  surely,  can  be  more  simple  than  this;  yet  the 
sum  of  art  judgment  and  of  art  practice  is  in  this.  You  are 
to  recognize,  or  kno^  beautiful  and  noble  thmgs — ^notable, 
notabilia,  or  nobilia;^  and  then  you  are  to  give  the  best 
possible  account  of  them  you  can,  either  for  the  sake  of 
others,  or  for  the  sake  of  your  own  forgetful  or  apathetic 
self,  in  the  future. 

Now  as  I  gave  you  and  asked  you  to  remember  without 
fieuling,  an  aphorism  which  embraced  the  law  of  wise  know- 
ledge,' so,  to-day,  I  will  ask  you  to  remember,  without  fail, 
one,  which  absolutely  defines  the  relation  of  wise  art  to  it. 
I  have,  already,  quoted  our  to-day's  aphorism  to  you,  at 

1  [On  the  word  ''noble,"  see  Time  and  Tide,  §  71  (Vol.  XVII.  p.  d77).] 
s  [The  linee  from  Blake  quoted  in  §  21 ;  above,  p.  188.] 
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the  end  of  my  fourth  lecture  on  sculpture.^    Read  the  few 
sentences  at  the  end  of  that  lecture  now,  down  to 

"THE   BEST,   IN  THIS   KIND,  ARE   BUT  SHADOWS." 

That  is  Shakespeare's  judgment  of  his  own  art.  And  by 
strange  coincidence,  he  has  put  the  words  into  the  moutli 
of  the  hero  whose  shadow,  or  semblance  in  marble,  is 
admittedly  the  most  ideal  and  heroic  we  possess,  of  man; 
yet,  I  need  not  ask  you,  whether  of  the  two,  if  it  woe 
granted  you  to  see  the  statue  by  Phidias,  or  the  hero 
Theseus  himself,  you  would  choose  rather  to  see  the  carved 
stone,  or  the  living  King.  Do  you  recollect  how  Shake- 
speare's Theseus  concludes  his  sentence,  spoken  of  the  poor 
tradesmen's  kindly  offered  art,  in  the  Midsummer  Nights 
Dream  ?  * 

'*  The  best  in  this  kind  are  but  shadows :  and  the  worst 
are  no  worse,  if  imagination  amend  them." 

It  will  not  burden  your  memories  painfiiUy,  I  hope, 
though  it  may  not  advance  you  materially  in  the  class 
list,  if  you  will  learn  this  entire  sentence  by  heart,  being, 
as  it  is,  a  faultless  and  complete  epitome  of  the  laws  of 
mimetic  art. 

40.  ''But  Shadows  I"  Make  them  as  beautiful  as  you 
can;  use  them  only  to  enable  you  to  remember  and  love 
what  they  are  cast  by.  If  ever  you  prefer  the  skill  of  them 
to  the  simplicity  of  the  truth,  or  the  pleasure  of  them  to 
the  power  of  the  truth,  you  have  fallen  into  that  vice  of 
folly,  (whether  you  call  her  rooc/a  or  fMopta,)  which  concludes 
the  subtle  description  of  her  given  by  Prodicus,  that  she 

might  be  seen  continually  e«V  t^v  eavrtj^  a-Kiav  airopXiireip^ — to 

look  with  love,  and  exclusive  wonder,  at  her  own  shadow. 

41.  There  is  nothing  that  I  tell  you  with  more  eager 
desire  that  you  should  believe — ^nothing  with  wider  ground 
in  my  experience  for  requiring  you  to  believe,  than  this» 

^  lAratra  Pentelid,  §  142  (Vol.  XX.  p.  300) ;  and  compare  below,  pp.  221,  485.1 
'  [Mi(Uummer  Night i  Dreamy  v.  1,  213.     If  or  other  references  to  tne  so-called 
Theseus  of  the  Parthenon  (in  the  British  Museum)^  see  above^  p.  96.] 
3  [Xenophon  :  Memorabilia^  ii.  1,  22.] 
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that  you  never  will  love  art  well,  till  you  love  what  she y  \^  > 

Cam^  better. 

tt  is  the^  widest,  as  the  clearest  experience  I  have  to 
give  you;  for  the  beginning  of  all  my  own  right  art  work 
in  life,  (and  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  that  I  should  tell 
you  this,)  depended  not  on  my  love  of  art,  but  of  moun- 
tains and  sea.  All  bojrs  with  any  good  in  them  are  fond 
(tf  boats,  and  of  course  I  liked  the  mountains  best  when 
they  had  lakes  at  the  bottom;  and  I  used  to  walk  always 
in  the  middle  of  the  loosest  gravel  I  could  find  in  the 
roads  of  the  midland  counties,  that  I  might  hear,  as  I  trod 
on  it,  something  like  the  sound  of  the  pebbles  on  sea- 
beach.  No  chance  occurred  for  some  time  to  develop  what 
gift  of  drawing  I  had;  but  I  would  pass  entire  dajrs  in 
rambling  on  the  Cumberland  hill-sides,  or  staring  at  the 
lines  of  surf  on  a  low  sand;  and  when  I  was  taken  annu- 
ally to  the  Water-colour  Exhibition,  I  used  to  get  hold  of 
a  catalogue  before-hand,  mark  all  the  Robsons,  which  I 
knew  would  be  of  purple  mountains,  and  all  the  Copley 
Fieldings,  which  I  knew  would  be  of  lakes  or  sea;  and 
then  go  deliberately  roimd  the  room  to  these,  for  the  sake, 
observe,  not  of  the  pictures,  in  any  wise,  but  only  of  the 
things  painted. 

And  through  the  whole  of  following  life,  whatever 
power  of  judgment  I  have  obtained,  in  art,  which  I  am 
now  confident  and  happy  in  using,  or  communicating,  has 
depended  on  my  steady  habit  of  always  looking  for  the 
subject  principally,  and  for  the  art,  only  as  the  means  of  ' 
expressing  it. 

42.  At  first,  as  in  youth  one  is  almost  sure  to  be,  I 
was  led  too  far  by  my  certainty  of  the  rightness  of  this 
principle :  and  provoked  into  its  exclusive  assertion  by 
the  pertinacity  with  which  other  writers  denied  it:  so  that, 
in  the  first  volume  of  Modern  Painters^  several  passages 
occurred  setting  the  subject  or  motive  of  the  picture  so 
much  above  the  mode  of  its  expression,  that  some  of  my 
more  feebly  gifted  disciples  supposed  they  were  fulfilling  my 
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wishes  by  choosing  exactly  the  subjects  for  painting  which 
they  were  least  able  to  paint.^  But  the  principle  itself,  I 
maintain,  now  in  advanced  life,  with  more  reverence  and 
firmness  than  in  earliest  youth:  and  though  I  believe  that 
among  the  teachers  who  have  opposed  its  assertion,  there 
are  few  who  enjoy  the  mere  artifices  of  composition  or 
dexterities  of  handling  so  much  as  I,  the  time  which  I 
have  given  to  the  investigation  of  these  has  only  fiirther 
assiu^ed  me  that  the  pictures  were  noblest  which  compelled 
me  to  forget  them. 

48.  Now,  therefore,  you  see  that  on  this  simple  theory, 
you  have  only  to  ask  what  will  be  the  subjects  of  wise 
science ;  these  also,  will  be,  so  far  as  they  can  be  imitatively 
or  suggestively  represented,  the  subjects  of  wise  art:  and 
the  wisdom  of  both  the  science  and  art  will  be  recognized 
by  their  being  lofty  in  their  scope,  but  simple  in  their  lan- 
guage; clear  in  fancy,  but  clearer  in  interpretation;  severe 
in  discernment,  but  delightftil  in  display. 

44.  For  example's  sake,  since  we  have  just  been  listen- 
ing to  Shakespeare  as  a  teacher  of  science  and  art,  we  will 
now  examine  him  as  a  subject  of  science  and  art 

Suppose  we  have  the  existence  and  essence  of  Shake- 
speare to  investigate,  and  give  permanent  account  of;  we 
shall  see  that,  as  the  scope  and  bearing  of  the  science 
become  nobler,  art  becomes  more  helpM  to  it ;  and  at  last, 
in  its  highest  range,  even  necessary  to  it;  but  still  only  as 
its  minister. 

We  examine  Shakespeare,  first,  with  the  science  of 
chemistry,  which  informs  us  that  Shakespeare  consists  of 
about  seventy-five  parts  in  the  hundred  of  water,  some 
twelve  or  fiftieen  of  nitrogen,  and  the  rest,  lime,  phosphorus, 
and  essential  earthy  salts. 

We  next  examine  him  by  the  science  of  anatomy,  which 
tells  us  (with  other  such  matters,)  that  Shakespeare  has  seven 
cervical,  twelve  dorsal,  and  five  lumbar  vertebrse;   that  his 

^  [Ruskin  notices  this  misunderstanding  of  his  teaching  in  Sesame  and  LUies, 
§  106  (Vol  XVIII.  p.  162) :  see  the  references  there  giveu.J 
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fore  arm  has  a  wide  sphere  of  rotation ;  and  that  he  differs 
from  other  animals  of  the  ape  species  by  being  more  deli- 
cately prehensile  in  the  fingers,  and  less  perfectly  prehensile 
in  the  toes. 

We  next  approach  Shakespeare  with  the  science  of 
natural  history,  which  tells  us  the  colour  of  his  eyes  and 
hair,  his  habits  of  life,  his  temper,  and  his  predilection  for 
poaching. 

There  ends,  as  far  as  this  subject  is  concerned,  our  pos- 
sible science  of  substantial  things.  Then  we  take  up  our 
science  of  ideal  things :  first  of  passion,  then  of  imagination ; 
and  we  are  told  by  these  that  Shakespeare  is  capable  of 
certain  emotions,  and  of  mastering  or  commanding  them 
in  certain  modes.  Finally,  we  take  up  our  science  of  theo- 
logy, and  ascertain  that  he  is  in  relation,  or  in  supposed 
relation,  with  such  and  such  a  Being,  greater  than  himself. 

45.  Now,  in  all  these  successive  stages  of  scientific 
description,  we  find  art  become  powerful  as  an  aid  or 
record,  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  inquiry.  For 
chemistry,  she  can  do  scarcely  anything:  merely  keep  note 
of  a  colour,  or  of  the  form  of  a  crystal.  For  anatomy,  she 
can  do  somewhat  more ;  and  for  natural  history,  almost  all  ^  X  x 
things:  while  in  recording  passion,  and  affectionate  intel- 
lect, she  walks  hand  in  hand  with  the  highest  science;  and 
to  theology,  can  give  nobler  aid  even  than  verbal  expression 
of  literature. 

46.  And  in  considering  this  power  of  hers,  remember^ 
that  the  theology  of  art  has  only  of  late  been  thought 
deserving  of  attention:  Lord  Lindsay,  some  thirty  years 
ago,  was  the  first  to  recognize  its  importance ;  and  when  I 
entered  upon  the  study  of  the  schools  of  Tuscany  in  1845, 
his  "Christian  Mythology"^  was  the  only  guide  I  could 
trust.  Even  as  late  as  1860,  I  had  to  vindicate  the  true 
position,  in  Christian  science,  of  Luini,  the  despised  pupil 

^  [The  Skeiehe9  qf  ike  HiHoty  qf  ChriMtn  Art;  not  publiihed,  however,  till  1847. 
See  on  the  subject  of  Roikin'i  obligatione  to  Lford  Lindsay,  VoL  XII.  p.  zxxix.  n^ 
And  hie  review  of  the  book,  Urid^  pp.  109  Mf.] 
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of  Leonardo.^  But  only  assuming,  what  with  general  assent 
I  might  assume,  that  Raphael's  Dispute  of  the  Saerament — 
(or  by  its  less  frequently  given,  but  true  name — ^Raphad's 
Theologia,)*  is  the  most  perfect  effort  yet  made  by  art 
to  illustrate  divine  science,  I  am  prepared  hereafter'  to 
show  you  that  the  most  finished  efforts  of  theologic  litera- 
ture, as  compared  with  that  piece  of  pictorial  interpretation, 
have  expressed  less  frilly  the  condition  of  wise  religious 
thought;  and  have  been  warped  more  dangerously  into 
unwise  religious  speculation. 

47.  Upon  these  higher  fields  of  inquiry  we  are  not  yet 
to  enter.  I  shall  endeavour  for  some  time  only  to  show 
you  the  function  of  modest  art,  as  the  handmaid  of  natural 
science ;  and  the  exponent,  first  of  the  beauty  of  the  crea- 
tures subject  to  your  own  human  life;  and  then  of  the 
history  of  that  life  in  past  time ;  of  which  one  chief  source 
of  illustration  is  to  be  found  in  the  most  briUiant,  and  in 
its  power  on  character,  hitherto  the  most  practically  efiec- 
tive  of  the  arts — Heraldry. 

In  natural  history,  I  at  first  intended  to  begin  with  the 
lower  tjrpes  of  life;*  but  as  the  enlarged  schools  now  give 
me  the  means  of  extending  the  use  of  our  examples,'  m 
will  at  once,  for  the  sake  of  more  general  service,  take  up 
ornithology,  of  the  uses  of  which,  in  general  culture,  I  have 
one  or  two  grave  words  to  say. 

^  [The  reference  here  is  to  the  work  done  bv  Raskin  in  1861  in  copying  Luini'i 
frescoes  and  reporting  upon  them  to  the  Arundel  Society  (see  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  IxxiiiO. 
His  earliest  printed  reference  to  Luini  was  in  1865  (Cettug  of  Aglaia,  §  54,  VoL  XDL 
p.  103).  It  is  worth  noting  that  in  1864  Womum  (Epochs  qf  Painting,  p.  193) 
referred  to  the  reputation  of  Lnini  as  '^  comparatively  recent,  owing  partly  to  his 
omission  by  Vasari,  or  rather  his  being  cursorily  mentioned  by  the  Florentine 
biographer  as  Bernardino  da  Lupino,  and  partly  to  the  best  of  his  works  Mug 
attributed  to  Leonardo  himself;  as  is  the  case^  for  instance^  in  our  own  Nationiu 
CoUection,  in  which  the  'Christ  disputing  with  the  Doctors/  bearing  the  name  of 
Da  Vinci,  is,  according  to  many  critics,  a  work  by  Luini."  In  catalogues  of  the 
gallery  as  late  as  1876  the  picture  was  still  ascribed  to  Leonardo.  For  another 
passage  in  which  Ruskin  refers  to  his  vindication  of  Luini,  see  Vol.  IV.  p.  355  n.] 
'  IFor  other  references  to  this  painting  in  the  Vatican,  see  VoL  XV.  p.  106  tk] 
'  [To  this  Ruskin  does  not  return,  ^[though  in  his  lectures  on  The  .^HkeHe 
and  Mathematic  Schools  of  Florence  (Vol.  XXIU.)  he  describes  the  scheme  of  theologr 
in  Raphael's  "Transfiguration,"  in  prefsrence,  perhaps,  to  the  "Disputa" ;  for  which 
see  Ariadne  Plorentina,  §  182  (below,  p.  422),  and  Mornings  in  Florence,  §  75.] 

*  [As,  for  instance,  with  fishei ;  see  Lectures  on  Landscape,  %  1  (above,  p.  12).] 

*  [On  this  subject,  see  Vol.  XXI.  pp.  xix.  seqJ] 
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48.  Perhaps  you  thought  that  in  the  beginning  of  my 
lecture  to-day  I  too  summarily  dismissed  the  arts  of  con- 
ftruction  and  action.^  But  it  was  not  in  disrespect  to  them ; 
and  I  must  indeed  ask  you  carefully  to  note  one  or  two 
points  respecting  the  arts  of  which  an  example  is  set  us  by 
birds; — building,  and  singing. 

The  other  day,  as  I  was  calling  on  the  ornithologist 
^iiose  collection  of  birds  is,  I  suppose,  altogether  unrivalled 
in  Europe,  —  (at  once  a  monument  of  unwearied  love  of 
science,  and  an  example,  in  its  treatment,  of  the  most  deli- 
cate and  patient  art)— Mr.  Gould*— he  showed  me  the  nest 
of  a  common  English  bird ;  a  nest  which,  notwithstanding 
his  knowledge  of  the  dexterous  building  of  birds  in  all  the 
world,  was  not  without  interest  even  to  him,  and  was  alto- 
gether amazing  and  delightful  to  me.  It  was  a  bullfinch's 
nest,'  which  had  been  set  in  the  fork  of  a  sapling  tree, 
where  it  needed  an  extended  foundation.  And  the  bird 
had  built  this  first  story  of  her  nest  with  withered  stalks 
of  clematis  blossom ;  and  with  nothing  else.  These  twigs  it 
had  interwoven  lightly,  leaving  the  branched  heads  all  at 
the  outside,  producing  an  intricate  Gothic  boss  of  extreme 
grace  and  quaintness,  apparently  arranged  both  with  trium- 
phant pleasure  in  the  art  of  basket-making,  and  with  definite 
purpose  of  obtaining  ornamental  form. 

49.  I  fear  there  is  no  occasion  to  tell  you  that  the  bird 
had  no  purpose  of  the  kind.  I  say  that  I  fear  this,  be- 
cause I  would  much  rather  have  to  undeceive  you  in  attri- 
buting too  much  intellect  to  the  lower  animals,  than  too 
little.  But  I  suppose  the  only  error  which,  in  the  present 
condition  of  natural  history,  you  are  likely  to  fall  into,  is 
that  of  supposing  that  a  bullfinch  is  merely  a  mechanical 
arrangement  of  nervous  fibre,  covered  with  feathers  by  a 

1  [See  §  38,  p.  150.] 

s  [John  Gould  (1804-1881),  F.R.8.,  published  forty-one  folio*  on  birdt,  with  2999 
illuttrmtions ;  for  references  by  Ruskin  to  them,  see  VoL  XXI.  p.  226  end  Love*9 
MeMe,  pMsim.  Some  of  his  collections  of  birds  were  bought  for  the  British  Museum 
(Natoiml  History  Branch);  others  wsre  sold  for  America.] 

s  [For  a  reference  to  ^e  following  description,  see  Raskin's  notes  (86)  to  Court- 
hope's  Poradite  qf  Birdt,  in  lotw't  Meinie,  §  12a] 
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chronic  cutaneous  eruption;  and  impelled  by  a  galvanic 
stimulus  to  the  collection  of  clematis. 

50.  You  would  be  in  much  greater,  as  well  as  in  a 
more  shameful,  error,  in  supposing  this,  than  if  you  attri- 
buted to  the  bullfinch  the  most  deliberate  rivalship  with 
Mr.  Street's  prettiest  Gothic  designs.  The  bird  has  exactly 
the  degree  of  emotion,  the  extent  of  science,  and  the  com- 
mand of  art,  which  are  necessary  for  its  happiness;  it  had 
felt  the  clematis  twigs  to  be  lighter  and  tougher  than  any 
others  within  its  reach,  and  probably  found  the  forked 
branches  of  them  convenient  for  reticulation.  It  had  natu- 
rally placed  these  outside,  because  it  wanted  a  smooth 
surface  for  the  bottom  of  its  nest;  and  the  beauty  of 
the  result  was  much  more  dependent  on  the  blossoms  than 
the  bird. 

51.  Nevertheless,  1  am  sure  that  if  you  had  seen  the 
nest, — ^much  more,  if  you  had  stood  beside  the  architect 
at  work  upon  it, — ^you  would  have  greatly  desired  to  ex- 
press your  admiration  to  her;  and  that  if  Wordsworth,  or 
any  other  simple  and  kindly  person,  could  even  wish,  for 
a  little  flower  s  sake, 

"  That  to  this  mountain  daisy's  self  were  known 
The  beauty  of  its  star-shaped  shadow,  thrown 
On  the  smooth  surface  of  this  naked  stone/' ^ 

much  more  you  would  have  yearned  to  inform  the  bright 
little  nest-builder  of  your  sympathy ;  and  to  explain  to  her, 
on  art  principles,  what  a  pretty  thing  she  was  making. 

52.  Does  it  never  occur  to  you,  then,  that  to  some 
of  the  best  and  wisest  artists  among  ourselves,  it  may  not 
be  always  possible  to  explain  what  pretty  things  they  are 
making;  and  that,  perhaps,  the  very  perfection  of  their  art 
is  in  their  knowing  so  little  about  it? 

Whether  it  has  occurred  to  you   or  not,  I  assure  you 

*  [From  a  piece  beginning  '*  So  fair,  so  sweet,  withal  so  sensitive " :  see  Modem 
Paintert,  vol.  i.  (VoL  III.  p.  177),  where  also  the  lines  are  quoted.] 
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that  it  is  so.  The  greatest  artists,  indeed,  will  condescend, 
occasionally,  to  be  scientific; — ^will  labour,  somewhat  syste- 
matically, about  what  they  are  doing,  as  vulgar  persons 
do;  and  are  privileged,  also,  to  enjoy  what  they  have  nutde 
more  than  birds  do;  yet  seldom,  observe  you,  as  being 
beautiful,  but  very  much  in  the  sort  of  feeUng  which  we 
may  fimcy  the  bullfinch  had  also, — ^that  the  thing,  whether 
pretty  or  ugly,  could  not  have  been  better  done;^  that 
they  could  not  have  made  it  otherwise,  and  are  thankfid 
it  is  no  worse.  And,  assuredly,  they  have  nothing  Uke 
the  delight  in  their  own  work  which  it  gives  to  other 
people. 

58.  But  putting  the  special  simplicities  of  good  artists 
out  of  question,  let  me  ask  you,  in  the  second  place, 
whether  it  is  not  possible  that  the  same  sort  of  simpli- 
city  might  be  desirable  in  the  whole  race  of  mankind ;  and 
that  we  ought  all  to  be  doing  human  work  which  would 
appear  better  done  to  creatures  much  above  us,  than  it 
does  to  ourselves.  Why  should  not  ctwr  nests  be  as  inter- 
esting things  to  angels,'  as  bullfinches'  nests  are  to  us? 

You  will,  probably,  both  smile  at,  and  shrink  from, 
such  a  supposition,  as  an  insolent  one.  But  to  my  thought, 
it  seems,  on  the  contrary,  the  only  modest  one.  That  voc 
should  be  able  to  admire  the  work  of  angels  seems  to  me 
the  impertinent  idea;  not,  at  all,  that  they  should  be  able 
to  admire  ours. 

54.  Under  existing  circumstances,  I  confess  the  diffi- 
culty. It  cannot  be  imagined  that  either  the  back  streets 
of  our  manufacturing  towns,  or  the  designs  of  our  suburban 
villas,  are  things  which  the  angels  desire  to  look  into;^  but 
it  seems  to  me  an  inevitable  logical  conclusion  that  if  we 
are,  indeed,  the  highest  of  the  brute  creation,  we  should,  at 

^  [A  refereooe  to  DOrer^i  sayings  frequently  quoted  by  Ruskin :  see  VoL  XIX. 
p.  62  M.] 

*  rCompere  Ariadnt  FlorenHna^  §  189  (below,  p.  428),  end  F&n  Clamgera,  Letter  69w] 

*  Tl  Peter  L  12.    Compere  Fori  Clavigera,  Letter  63,  where  thU  paseage  is  re- 
foied  to.] 
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least,  possess  as  much  unconscious  art  as  the  lower  brutes; 
and  build  nests  which  shall  be,  for  ourselves,  entirdy  ccm- 
venient;  and  may,  perhaps,  in  the  eyes  of  superior  beings, 
appear  more  beautif^  than  to  our  own.  \ 

56.  "Which  shall  be,  for  ourselves,  entirely  convenient.^ 
Note  the  word ; — ^becoming,  decorous,  harmonious,  satisfying. 
We  may  not  be  able  to  build  anything  sublime;  but,  at 
aU  events,  we  should,  like  other  flesh-invested  creatures, 
be  able  to  contrive  what  was  decent,  and  it  should  be 
a  human  privilege  to  think  that  we  may  be  admired  in 
heaven  for  our  contrivance. 

I  have  some  difficulty  in  proceeding  with  what  I  want 
to  say,  because  I  know  you  must  partly  think  I  am  jesting 
¥dth  you.  I  feel  indeed  some  disposition  to  smile  myself; 
not  because  I  jest,  but  in  the  sense  of  contrast  between 
what,  logically,  it  seems,  ought  to  be  and  what  we  must 
confess,  not  jestingly,  to  be  the  facts.  How  great  also^ — 
how  quaint,  the  collusion  of  sentiment  in  our  minds,  as  to 
this  matter!  We  continually  talk  of  honouring  God  with 
our  buildings ;  and  yet,  we  dare  not  say,  boldly,  that,  in 
His  sight,  we  in  the  least  expect  to  honour  ourselves  by 
theml  And  admitting,  though  I  by  no  means  feel  dis- 
posed to  admit,  that  here  and  there  we  may,  at  present, 
be  honouring  Him  by  work  that  is  worthy  of  the  nature  He 
gave  us,  in  how  many  places,  think  you,  are  we  offend- 
ing Him  by  work  that  is  disgraceful  to  it? 

56.  Let  me  return,  yet  for  an  instant,  to  my  bird  and 
her  nest.  If  not  actually  complacent  and  exultant  in  her 
architecture,  we  may  at  least  imagine  that  she,  and  her 
mate,  and  the  choir  they  join  vrith,  cannot  but  be  com- 
placent and  exultant  in  their  song.  I  gave  you,  in  a 
former  lecture,^  the  skylark  as  a  type  of  mastership  in 
music;  and  remembering — some  of  you,  I  suppose,  are  not 
likely  soon  to  forget, — ^the  saint  to  whom  yesterday  was 
dedicated,  let  me  read  to  you  to-day  some  of  the  prettiest 

»  [See  Uctures  on  Art,  §  67  (Vol.  XX.  p.  73).] 
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English  words  in  which  our  natural  feeling  about  such  song 
is  expressed.^ 

''{And  anone,  as  I  the  day  espide. 
No  lenger  would  I  in  my  bed  abide. 
But  unto  a  wood  that  was  fast  by, 
I  went  forth  alone  boldely. 
And  held  the  way  downe  by  a  brook  side. 

Till  I  came  to  a  laund  of  white  and  green. 

So  faire  one  had  I  never  in  been. 

The  ground  was  green,  ypoudred  ¥rith  daisie. 

The  floures  and  the  greves  like  hie, 

All  greene  and  white,  was  nothing  els  seene. 

There  sat  I  downe  among  the  faire  flours. 
And  saw  the  birds  trip  out  of  hir  hours. 
There  as  they  rested  hem  all  the  night. 
They  were  so  joyfuU  of  the  dayes  light. 
They  began  of  May  for  to  done  honours. 

They  coud  that  service  all  by  rote. 
There  was  many  a  lovely  note. 
Some  sang  loud,  as  they  had  plained. 
And  some  in  other  manner  voice  yfained. 
And  some  all  out  with  the  full  throte. 

They  proyned  hem  and  made  hem  right  gay. 
And  daunceden  and  lepten  on  the  spray. 
And  evermore  two  and  two  in  fere. 
Right  so  as  they  had  chosen  hem  to  yere 
In  Feverere,  upon  saint  Valentines  day." 

You  recollect,  perhaps,  the  dispute  that  follows  between 
the  cuckoo  and  the  nightingale,  and  the  promise  which  the 
sweet  singer  makes  to  Chaucer  for  rescuing  her. 

''And  then  came  the  Nightingale  to  me 
And  said  Friend,  forsooth  I  thanke  thee 
That  thou  hast  liked  me  to  rescue. 
And  one  avow  to  Love  make  I  now 
That  all  this  May  I  will  thy  singer  be. 

I  thanked  her,  and  was  right  well  apaied. 
Yea,  quoth  she,  and  be  not  thou  dismaied, 
Tho'  thou  have  heard  the  cuckoo  erst  than  me ; 
For,  if  I  live,  it  shall  amended  be. 
The  next  May,  if  I  be  not  afiraied." 

^  [The  Cfudcaw  and  the  Nightingale,    For  other  notes  on  the  birds  of  Chaucer,  see 
Munera  Puiverie,  §  149  n.  (Vol.  XVII.  p.  273  n.).] 

XXII.  L 
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<af  I  be  not.aifraied.'*  Would  she  not  put  the  ''if' 
more  timidly  now,  in  making  the  same  promise  to  any  ci 
you,  or  in  asking  for  the  judgment  between  her  and  her 
enemy,  whieh  was  to  be  pissed,  do  you  remember,  on  this 
very  day  of  the  year,  so  many  years  ago,  and  within  eight 
miles  of  this  very  spot  ? 

"  And  this  shall  he  without  any  Nay 
On  the  morrow  after  St  Valentine's  day. 
Under  a  maple  that  is  fidre  and  green 
Before  the  ehamber  window  of  the  Queen 
At  Woodstoke,  upon  the  greene  lawn. 

She  thanked  them,  and  then  her  leave  took 
And  into  an  hawthorn  by  that  broke. 
And  there  she  sate,  and  sang  upon  that  tree 
'  Terme  of  life  Iwe  hoik  nMheld  me' 
So  loud,  that  I  with  that  song  awoke/' 

57.  ''Terme  of  life  love  hath  withheld  me!**  Alas, 
how  have  we  men  reversed  this  song  of  the  nightingale  I 
so  that  our  words  must  be  ''Terme  of  life — ^hatred  hath 
withheld  me." 

This,  then,  was  the  old  English  science  of  the  song  of 
birds;  and  perhaps  you  are  indignant  with  me  for  bringing 
any  word  of  it  back  to  you?  You  have,  I  doubt  not, 
your  new  science  of  song,  as  of  nest-building:  and  I  am 
happy  to  think  you  could  all  explain  to  me,  or  at  least 
you  will  be  able  to  do  so  before  you  pass  your  natural 
science  examination,  how,  by  the  accurate  connection  ci 
a  larynx  with  a  bill,  and  by  the  action  of  heat,  originally 
derived  from  the  sun,  upon  the  muscular  fibre,  an  undu- 
latory  motion  is  produced  in  the  larynx,  and  an  opening 
and  shutting  one  in  the  bill,  which  is  accompanied,  neces- 
sarily, by  a  piping  sound. 

58.  1  will  not  dispute  your  statement;  still  less  do  I 
wish  to  answer  for  the  absolute  truth  of  Chaucer's.  You 
will  find  that  the  complete  truth  embraces  great  part  of 
both;  and  that  you  may  study,  at  your  choice,  in  any 
singing  bird,  the  action  of  universal  heat  on  a  marvellous 
mechanism,  or   of   individual   life,   on  a  frame  capable   of 
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exquisite  passion.  But  the  point  1  wish  you  to  consider  is 
the  rdation  to  this  lower  creature's  power,  of  your  own 
human  agencies  in  the  production  of  sound,  where  you  can 
best  unite  in  its  harmony. 

59.  I  had  occasion  oiUy  the  other  day  to  wait  for  half-an- 
hour  at  the  bottom  of  Ludgate  HilL  Standing  as  much 
out  of  the  way  as  I  could,  under  the  shadow  of  the  rail- 
road bridge,  I  watched  the  faces,  all  eager,  many  anxious, 
and  some  intensely  gloomy,  of  the  hurried  passers-by;  and 
listened  to  the  ceaseless  crashing,  whistling,  and  thundering 
sounds  which  mingled  with  the  murmur  of  their  steps  and 
vcHces.  And  in  the  midst  of  the  continuous  roar,  which 
differed  only  from  that  of  the  wildest  sea  in  storm  by 
its  complexity  and  its  discordance,  I  was  wondering,  if  the 
sum  of  what  all  these  people  were  doing,  or  trying  to  do, 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  could  be  made  manifest,  what  it 
would  come  to. 

60.  The  sum  of  it  would  be,  I  suppose,  that  they  had 
all  contrived  to  live  through  the  day  in  that  exceedingly 
unpleasant  manner,  and  that  nothing  serious  had  occurred  to 
prevent  them  fix>m  passing  the  following  day  likewise.  Nay, 
I  knew  also  that  what  appeared  in  their  way  of  life  painfbl 
to  me,  might  be  agreeable  to  them ;  and  it  chanced,  indeed, 
a  little  while  afterwards,  that  an  active  and  prosperous 
man  of  business,  speaking  to  one  of  my  firiends  of  the 
disappointment  he  had  felt  in  a  visit  to  Italy,  remarked, 
especially,  that  he  was  not  able  to  endure  more  than  three 
dajrs  at  Venice,  because  there  wss  no  noise  there. 

61.  But,  granting  the  contentment  of  the  inhabitants  of 
London  in  consistently  producing  these  sounds,  how  shall 
we  say  this  vocal  and  instrumental  art  of  theirs  may  com- 
pare, in  the  scheme  of  Nature,  with  the  vocal  art  of  lower 
animals?  We  may  indeed  rank  the  danger- whistle  of  the 
engines  on  the  bridge  as  an  excruciating  human  improve- 
ment on  that  of  the  marmot ;  and  the  trampling  of  feet 
and  grinding  of  wheels,  as  the  human  accentuation  of  the 
sounds  produced  by  insects,  by  the  friction  of  their  wings 
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or  thighs  against  thdr  sides :  but,  even  in  this  comparison, 
it  may  cause  us  some  humiliation  to  note  that  the  cicada 
and  the  cricket,  when  pleased  to  sing  in  their  vibratny 
manner,^  have  leisure  to  rest  in  their  delight;  and  that  the 
flight  of  the  firefly  is  silent.  But  how  will  the  sounds  we 
produce  compare  with  the  song  of  birds?  This  London  is 
the  principal  nest  of  men  in  the  world ;  and  I  was  standing 
in  t^e  centre  of  it.  In  the  shops  of  Fleet  Street  and 
Ludgate  Hill,  on  each  side  of  me,  I  do  not  doubt  I  could 
have  bought  any  quantity  of  books  for  children,  which  by 
way  of  giving  them  religious,  as  opposed  to  secular,  instruc- 
tion, inform^  them  that  birds  praised  Grod  in  their  songs. 
Now,  though,  on  the  one  hand,  you  may  be  very  certain 
that  birds  are  not  machines,  on  the  other  hand  it  is  just 
as  certain  that  they  have  not  the  smallest  intention  of  prais- 
ing Grod  in  their  songs;  and  that  we  cannot  prevent  the 
religious  education  of  our  children  more  utterly  than  by 
be^^ining  it  in  lies.  But  it  might  be  expected  of  oursdoes 
that  we  should  do  so,  in  the  songs  we  send  up  from  our 
principal  nest  1  And  althou^,  under  the  dome  at  the  top 
of  Ludgate  Hill,  some  attempt  of  the  kind  may  be  made 
every  seventh  day,  by  a  limit^  number  of  persons,  we  may 
again  reflect,  witii  humiliation,  that  the  birds,  for  better  or 
worse,  sing  all,  and  every  day;  and  I  could  not  but  ask 
myself,  with  momentarily  increasing  curiosity,  as  I  endea- 
voured to  trace  the  emotions  and  occupations  of  the  persons 
who  passed  by  me,  in  the  expression  of  their  faces — ^what 
would  be  the  effect  on  them,  if  any  creatures  of  higher 
order  were  suddenly  to  appear  in  the  midst  of  them  with 
any  such  message  of  peace,  and  invitation  to  rejoicing,  as 
they  had  all  been  professing  to  commemorate  at  Christmas. 
62.  Perhaps  you  recollect,  in  the  lectures  given  on  land- 
scape during   the  spring   of  this  year,*  my  directing  your 

1  [Comiwre  Quern  <tf  the  Air,  §  54  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  363).] 

'  [RiiBkin  wrote  the  present  lecture,  it  is  clear,  in  the  winter  of  1871,  and  did 
not  alter  this  date  in  delivering  or  printing  them  in  1872.  The  lectures  on 
Landscape  were  delivered  in  the  spring  of  1871.] 
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attention  to  a  picture  of  Mantegna's  ^  in  the  loan  exhibition, 
representing  a  flight  of  twelve  angels  in  blue  sky,  singing 
that  Christmas  song.  I  ought  to  tell  you,  however,  that 
one  of  our  English  artists  of  good  position  dissented  from 
my  opinion  about  the  picture;  and  remarked  that  in  Eng- 
land "we  wanted  good  art,  and  not  funny  art"  Whereas, 
to  me,  it  is  this  vocal  and  architectural  art  of  Ludgate 
HiU  which  appears  funny  art;  and  not  Mantegna's.  But  I 
am  compelled  to  admit  that  could  Mantegna's  picture  have 
been  realized,  the  result  would,  in  the  eyes  of  most  men, 
have  been  funnier  still.  For  suppose  that  over  Ludgate 
Hill  the  sky  had  indeed  suddenly  become  blue  instead  of 
black;  and  that  a  flight  of  twelve  angels,  "covered  with 
silver  wings,  and  their  feathers  with  gold,"*  had  alighted 
on  the  cornice  of  the  railroad  bridge,  as  the  doves  alight 
on  the  cornices  of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice;  and  had  invited 
the  eager  men  of  business  below,  in  the  centre  of  a  city 
confessedly  the  most  prosperous  in  the  world,  to  join  them 
for  five  minutes  in  singing  the  first  five  verses  of  such  a 
psalm  as  the  108rd — "Bless  the  Liord,  oh  my  soul,  and  aU 
that  is  within  me,"  (the  opportunity  now  being  given  for 
the  expression  of  their  most  hidden  feelings)  "all  that  is 
within  me,  bless  His  holy  name,  and  forget  not  all  His 
benefits."  Do  you  not  even  thus,  in  mere  suggestion,  feel 
shocked  at  the  thought,  and  as  if  my  now  reading  the 
words  were  profane  ?  And  cannot  you  fancy  that  the  sensa- 
tion of  the  crowd  at  so  violent  and  strange  an  interruption 
of  traffic,  might  be  somewhat  akin  to  that  which  I  had 
occasion  in  my  first  lecture  on  sculpture  to  remind  you 
of, — ^the  feeling  attributed  by  Gk>ethe  to  Mephistopheles  at 
the  song  of  the  angels:  "Discord  I  hear,  and  intolerable 
jmgling"?* 

68.  Nay,  farther,  if  indeed  none  of  the  benefits  bestowed 

>  [A  slip  of  th«  pmi  for  BotUoelli's :  No.  1034  in  tho  NatioDal  Gallery.     Sao 
Ledurti  on  Landscape,  §  58  (above,  p.  46).] 
s  [See  Ptelms  IzTiii.  13.] 
s  [See  Araira  PenteUci,  §  12  (Vol.  XX.  p.  206),  where  the  paMife  k  ^oote^] 
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on,  or  acoomplished  by,  the  great  city,  were  to  be  ftnv 
gotten,  and  if  search  were  made,  throughout  its  o(»fines, 
into  the  results  of  its  wealth,  might  not  the  literal  discord 
in  the  words  themselves  be  greater  than  the  felt  discord  in 
the  sound  of  them  ? 

I  have  here  in  my  hand  a  cutting  from  a  newspaper, 
which  I  took  with  me  three  yens  ago,  to  a  meeting  in  the 
interest  of  social  science,  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  and  under  the  presidency  of  the  Prime  Minister 
of  England.^  Under  the  (so  called)  *^ classical"  paintings 
of  Barry,'  representing  the  philosophy  and  poetry  of  the 
ancients,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  the  chair;  and  in  his  pre- 
sence a  member  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Social 
Science  propounded  and  supported  the  statement,  not  irre- 
levant to  our  present  inquiry,  that  the  essential  nature  of 
man  was  that  of  a  beast  of  prey.  Though,  at  the  time, 
(suddenly  called  upon  by  the  author  of  Tarn  Brown  at 
Oarford^)  I  feebly  endeavoured  to  contradict  that  Sodally 
Scientific  person,  I  do  not  at  present  desire  to  do  so.  I 
have  given  you  a  creature  of  prey  for  comparison  of  know- 
ledge. ''Doth  the  eagle  know  what  is  in  the  pit?" — and 
in  this  great  nest  of  ours  in  London,  it  would  be  well  if 
to  all  our  children  the  virtue  of  the  creature  of  prey  were 
fulfilled,  and  that,  indeed,  the  stir  and  tumult  of  the  dty 
were  ''as  the  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest  and  fluttereth  over 
her  young.'"  But  the  slip  of  paper  I  had  then,  and  have 
now,  in  my  hand,*  contains  information  about  the  state 
of  the  nest,  inconsistent  with  such  similitude.  I  am  not 
answerable  for  the  juxtaposition  of  paragraphs  in  it.  The 
first  is  a  proposal  for  the  building  of  a  new   church   in 

♦  Pall  Mall  GazetU,  January  29th,  I869.* 

^  [For  this  meeting,  and  Roskin't  speech  at  it,  see  Vol.  XVII.  pp.  606  seq.  The 
paintings  bv  Barrv,  representing  the  progress  of  civilizationi  were  executed  in 
1777-1783,  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  the  Adelphi.l 

>  rPor  Barry,  see  ^'Sir  Joshna  and  Holbein,"  §  9  n.  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  9).] 

'  rDeuteronomy  zzzii.  11.] 

*  [The  passages  will  be  found  on  p.  7  of  the  issue.  The  proposal  was  to  erect  a 
memorial  churen  at  Oxford  to  the  late  Archbishop  Longley.J 
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Oxford,  at  the  cost  of  twenty  thousand  pounds ;  the  second 
is  the  account  of  the  inquest  on  a  woman  and  her  child 
who  were  starved  to  death  in  tlie  Isle  of  Dogs.  The 
bodies  were  found  lying,  without  covering,  on  a  bed  made 
of  heaped  rags;  and  there  was  no  furniture  in  the  room 
but  a  wooden  stool,  on  which  lay  a  tract  entitled  •*  The 
Goodness  of  God."*  The  husband,  who  had  been  out  of 
woric  for  six  months,  went  mad  two  days  afterwards;  and 
being  refused  entrance  at  the  workhouse  because  it  was 
"full  of  mad  people,"  was  carried  off,  the  Pall  Mall  (rozette 
says  not  where. 

64.  Now,  gentlemen,  the  question  I  wish  to  leave  Mrith 
you  to-day  is  whether  the  Wisdom  which  rejoices  in  the 
habitable  parts  of  the  earth,  and  whose  delights  are  with 
the  sons  of  men,^  can  be  supposed,  under  circumstances 
such  as  these,  to  delight  herself  in  that  most  closely  and 
increasingly  inhabited  portion  of  the  globe  which  we  our- 
selves now  dwell  on;  and  whether,  if  she  cannot  grant  us 
to  surpass  the  art  of  the  swallow  or  the  eagle,  she  may  not 
require  of  us  at  least,  to  reach  the  level  of  their  happiness. 
Or  do  you  seriously  think  that,  either  in  the  life  of  Ludgate 
HiU,  or  death  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs ;  in  the  art  of  Ludgate 
Hill,  or  idleness  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs;  and  in  the  science 
and  sanity  of  Ludgate  Hill,  or  nescience  and  insanity  of  the 
Isle  of  Dogs,  we  have,  as  matters  stand  now,  any  clear 
encouragement  to  repeat,  in  that  lOSrd  psalm,  the  three 
verses  following  the  five  I  named;  and  to  believe  in  our 
hearts,  as  we  say  with  our  lips,  that  we  have  yet,  dwelling 
among  us,  unoffended,  a  God  ''who  forgiveth  all  our  ini- 
quities, who  healeth  all  our  diseases;  who  redeemeth  our 
life  from  destruction,  who  crowneth  us  with  loving-kindness 
and  tender  mercies,  and  who  satisfieth  our  mouth  with  good 
things,  so  that  our  youth  is  renewed  like  the  eagle's"? 

^  [ProTerbt  viii.  31 ;  qaoted  al»o  above,  §  19,  p.  130 ;  and  below,  §  77|  p.  178.] 


LECTURE   IV 

THE  POWER  OF  MODESTY  IN  SCIENCE  AND  ART 

Mth  February,  1872 

65.  1  BELIEVE,  gentlemen,  that  some  of  you  must  have 
been  surprised,  —  and,  if  I  succeeded  in  making  my  last 
lecture  clearly  intelligible,  many  ought  to  have  been  sur- 
prised,— at  the  limitations  I  asked  you  to  admit  with  respect 
to  the  idea  of  science,  and  the  position  which  I  asked  you 
to  assign  to  it.  We  are  so  much,  by  the  chances  of  our 
time,  accustomed  to  think  of  science  as  a  process  of  dis- 
covery, that  I  am  sure  some  of  you  must  have  been  gravely 
disconcerted  by  my  requesting,  and  will  to-day  be  more 
disconcerted  by  my  firmly  recommending,  you  to  use  the 
word,  and  reserve  the  thought,  of  science,  for  the  acquaint- 
ance with  things  long  since  discovered,  and  established  as 
true.  We  have  the  misfortune  to  live  in  an  epoch  of  tran- 
sition from  irrational  dulness  to  irrational  excitement;  and 
while  once  it  was  the  highest  courage  of  science  to  question 
anything,  it  is  now  an  agony  to  her  to  leave  anything  un- 
questioned. So  that,  unawares,  we  come  to  measure  the 
dignity  of  a  scientific  person  by  the  newness  of  his  asser- 
tions, and  the  dexterity  of  his  methods  in  debate;  entirely 
forgetting  that  science  cannot  become  perfect,  as  an  occu- 
pation of  intellect,  while  anything  remains  to  be  discovered ; 
nor  wholesome  as  an  instrument  of  education,  while  any- 
thing is  permitted  to  be  debated. 

66.  It  appears,  doubtless,  a  vain  idea  to  you  that  an 
end  should  ever  be  put  to  discovery;  but  remember,  such 
impossibility  merely  signifies  that  mortal  science  must  re- 
main hnperfect.  Nevertheless,  in  many  directions,  the  limit 
to  practically  useful  discovery  is  rapidly  being  approached; 
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aad  you,  as  students,  would  do  well  to  suppose  that  it  has 
been  already  attained.  To  take  the  science  of  ornithology, 
for  instance:  I  suppose  you  would  have  very  little  hope  of 
shooting  a  bird  in  England,  which  should  be  strange  to  any 
master  of  the  science,  or  of  shooting  one  anywhere,  which 
would  not  fall  under  some  species  already  described.  And 
although  at  the  risk  of  life,  and  by  the  devotion  of  many 
years  to  observation,  some  of  you  might  hope  to  bring  home 
to  our  museum  a  titmouse  with  a  spot  on  its  tail  which 
had  never  before  been  seen,  I  strongly  advise  you  not  to 
allow  your  studies  to  be  disturbed  by  so  dazzling  a  hope, 
nor  your  life  exclusively  devoted  even  to  so  important  an 
object  In  astronomy,  the  fields  of  the  sky  have  not  yet, 
indeed,  been  ransacked  by  the  most  costly  instruments; 
and  it  may  be  in  store  for  some  of  you  to  announce 
the  existence,  or  even  to  analyse  the  materials,  of  some 
luminous  point  which  may  be  seen  two  or  three  times 
in  the  course  of  a  century,  by  any  one  who  will  journey 
to  India  for  the  purpose;  and,  when  there,  is  favoured 
by  the  weather.  But,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  stars 
already  named  and  numbered  are  as  many  as  we  require 
to  hear  of;  and  if  you  thoroughly  know  the  visible  motions, 
and  clearly  conceive  the  known  relations,  even  of  tliose 
ii^ich  can  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  you  will  have  as  much 
astronomy  as  is  necessary,  either  for  the  occupation  of 
thought  or  the  direction  of  navigation. 

67.  But,  if  you  were  discontented  with  the  limit  I  pro- 
posed for  your  sciences,  much  more,  I  imagine,  you  were 
doubtful  of  the  ranks  I  assigned  to  them.  It  is  not,  I 
know,  in  your  modem  system,  the  general  practice  to  put 
chemistry,  the  science  of  atoms,  lowest,  and  theology,  the 
science  of  Deity,  highest :  nay,  many  of  us  have  ceased  to 
think  of  theology  as  a  science  at  all,  but  rather  as  a  specu- 
lative pursuit,  in  subject,  separate  from  science;  and  in 
temper,  opposed  to  her. 

Yet  it  can  scarcely  be  necessary  for  me  to  point  out  to 
you,  in   so   many  terms,  that  what   we   call   theology,   if 
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true,  is  a  science;  and  if  false,  is  not  theology;  or  that 
the  distinction  even  between  natural  science  and  theology  is 
illogical:  for  you  might  distinguish  indeed  between  natural 
and  unnatiural  science,  but  not  between  natural  and  spiri- 
tual, unless  you  had  determined  first  that  a  spirit  had  no 
nature.  You  will  find  the  facts  to  be,  that  entirely  true 
'  knowledge  is  both  possible  and  necessary — ^first  of  facts 
relating  to  matter,  and  then  of  the  forces  and  passions  that 
act  on  or  in  matter; — ^that,  of  all  these  forces,  the  noblest 
we  can  know  is  the  energy  which  either  imagines,  or  per- 
ceives, the  existence  of  a  living  power  greater  than  its  own ; 
and  that  the  study  of  the  relations  which  exist  betweoi 
this  energy,  and  the  resultant  action  of  men,  are  as  much 
subjects  of  pure  science  as  the  curve  of  a  projectile.  The 
effect,  for  instance,  upon  your  temper,  intellect,  and  conduct 
during  the  day,  of  your  going  to  chapel  with  or  without 
belief  in  the  dficacy  of  prayer,  is  just  as  much  a  subject 
of  definite  science,  as  the  effect  of  your  breakfiEist  on  the 
coats  of  your  stomach.  Which  is  the  higher  knowledge, 
I  have,  with  confidence,  told  you;  and  am  not  afraid 
of  any  test  to  which  you  may  submit  my  assertion. 

68.  Assuming  such  limitation,  then,  and  such  rank,  for 
our  knowledge;  assuming,  also,  what  I  have  now,  perhaps 
jC  to  your  weariness,  told  you,  that  jrraphic  art  is  the  shadow. 

^  or  image,  of  knowledge, — I  wish  to  point  out  to  you  to-day 
the  function,  with  respect  to  both,  of  the  virtue  called  by 
the  Greeks  "  <r»^po<n/i/i7,"  ^'safeness  of  mind,"  corresponding 
to  the  **  salus "  or  ''  sanitas "  mentis,  of  the  Latins ;  **  health 
of  heart"  is,  perhaps,  the  best  English;  if  we  receive  the 
words  "  mens,"  "  ww,''  or  "  ^/w?v,"  as  expressing  the  passionate 
soul  of  the  human  being,  distinguished  from  the  intellec- 
tual ;  the  **  mens  sana " '  being  possible  to  all  of  us,  though 
the  contemplative  range  of  height  her  wisdom  may  be  above 
our  capacities ;  so  that  to  each  of  us  Heaven  only  permits 
the  ambition  of  being  (ro(f>6^f  but  commands  the  resolution  to 
be  a'w(l>pwK 

*  [See  Juvenal,  x.  356.] 
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89.  And,  without  discussing  the  use  of  tiie  word  by 
different  writers,  I  will  tdl  jokl  that  tiie  dearest  and  safest 
idea  of  the  mental  state  itsdf  is  to  be  gained  (Wmi  the 
representations  of  it  by  the  words  of  andf»t  Christian  reli« 
gion,  and  even  from  what  you  may  think  its  superstitions^ 
Without  any  discussion  also  as  to  the  personal  existence  or 
traditi<xud  diaracter  of  evil  spirits,  3^u  will  find  it  a  pracs 
tieal  fiurt,  that  external  temptations  and  inevitable  trials 
of  temper,  have  power  against  3f^ou  whidi  your  health  and 
virtue  depend  on  3^our  resisting;  that,  if  not  resisted,  the 
evil  energy  of  tbexn  will  pass  into  3^ur  own  heart,  tf^,  or 
Mfw^;  and  that  the  ordinary  and  vulgariied  phrase  *'the 
DevQ,  or  betraying  Spirit,  is  in  kirn''  is  the  most  scimti^ 
fically  accurate  which  jrou  can  apply  to  any  person  so 
influenced.^  You  will  find  also  that,  in  the  compass  of  lite* 
rature,  the  casting  out  of,  or  cleansing  fW>m,  such  a  state  ia 
best  symbolized  for  you  by  the  image  of  one  who  had 
been  wandering  wild  and  naked  among  tombs^  sitting  still, 
clothed,  and  in  his  right  mind,'  and  that  in  whatever  literal 
or  figurative  sense  you  receive  the  Biblical  statement  of 
what  followed,  this  is  absolutely  certain,  that  the  herd 
of  swine  hastening  to  their  destruction,  in  perfect  sym- 
pathy with  each  other's  fury,  is  the  most  accurate  symbol 
ever  given,  in  literature,  of  consummate  human  a^^oon/i^. 
•  •••••• 

(The  conditions  of  insanity,*  delighting  in  scenes  of  death, 
which  affect  at  the  present  time  the  arts  of  revolutionary 
Europe,  were  illustrated  in  the  sequel  of  this  lecture:  but 
I  neither  choose  to  take  any  permanent  notice  of  tlie 
examples  I  referred  to,  nor  to  publish  any  part  of  what  I  said, 
until  I  can  enter  more  perfectly  into  the  analysis  of  the 
elements  of  evil  passion  which  always  distorted  and  polluted 

*  I  use  this  word  alwajs  meaning  it  to  be  understood  literallj,  and  In 
its  full  force. 


>  [Compare  Time  and  Tide,  §  51  (Vol.  XVII.  p.  361);  mod  Ariadne  Ftarenihm, 
i  264  (below,  p.  482).] 

>  [Mark  r,  2  eeq.;  Uke  Wii.  26  eeq.] 
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even  the  highest  arts  of  Greek  and  Christian  loyal  religion ; 
and  now  occupy  in  deadly  entireness,  the  chambers  of  ima- 
gination, devastated,  and  left  desolate  of  joy,  by  impiety, 
and  disobedience. 

In  relation  to  the  gloom  of  grey  colour  characteristic 
especially  of  the  modem  French  revolutionary  school,^  I 
entered  into  some  examination  of  the  conditions  of  real 
temperance  and  reserve  in  colour,  showing  that  it  con- 
sisted not  in  refusing  colour,  but  in  governing  it;  and  that 
the  most  pure  and  bright  colours  might  ^  be  thus  perfectly 
governed,  while  the  most  dull  were  probably  also  the  most 
violent  and  intemperate.  But  it  would  be  useless  to  print 
this  part  of  the  lecture  without  the  colour-illustrations  used. 

Passing  to  the  consideration  of  intemperance  and  im- 
modesty in  the  choice  even  of  landscape  subjects,  1  referred 
thus  for  contrast,  to  the  quietude  of  Turner's  "Greta  and 
Tees."^) 

70.  If  you  wish  to  feel  the  reserve  of  this  drawing,  look, 
first,  into  the  shops  at  their  display  of  common  chromo- 
lithotints ;  see  how  they  are  made  up  of  Matterhoms,  Monte 
Rosas,  blue  glaciers,  green  lakes,  white  towers,  magnificent 
banditti,  romantic  peasantry,  or  always-successful  sportsmen 
or  fishermen  in  Highland  costume;  and  then  see  what 
Turner  is  content  with.  No  Matterhoms  are  needful,  or 
even  particularly  pleasing  to  him.  A  bank,  some  eight  or 
ten  feet  high,  of  Yorkshire  shale  is  enough.  He  would  not 
thank  you  for  giving  him  all  the  giant  forests  of  Cali- 
fornia:— would  not  be  so  much  interested  in  them  nor  half 
so  happy  among  them,  as  he  is  here  with  a  switch  of  oak 
sapling,  which  the  Greta  has  pulled  down  among  the  stones, 
and  teased  awhile,  and  which,  now  that  the  water  is  lower, 
tries  to  get  up  again,  out  of  its  way. 

He  does  not  want  any  towers  or  towns.  Here  you  are 
to  be  contented  with  three  square  windows  of  a  coimtry 
gentleman's  house.     He  does  not  want  resplendent  banditti. 

*  [Compare  below,  p.  202.] 

*  [StandMrd  Series,  No.  2 :  see  Vol.  XXL  p.  11,  and  Plate  XXV.] 
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Behold  1  here  is  m  brown  cow  and  a  white  one :  what  would 
you  have  more?  And  this  scarcely-falling  rapid  of  the 
Tees — here  pausing  to  circle  round  a  pool,  and  there  laugh- 
ing as  it  trips  over  a  ledge  of  rock,  six  or  seven  inches 
high,  is  more  to  him — infinitely  more — ^than  would  be  the 
whole  colossal  drainage  of  Lake  Erie  into  Lake  Ontario, 
which  Carlyle  has  justly  taken  for  a  type  of  the  Niagara 
of  our  national  precipitous  a^ppwrivfi} 

71.  I  need  not  point  out  to  you  the  true  temperance  of 
colour  in  this  drawing — ^how  sightly  green  the  trees  are, 
how  softly  blue  the  sky. 

Now  I  put  a  chromo-lithotint  beside  it. 

Well,  why  is  that  good,  this  bad?  Simply  because  if 
you  think,  and  work,  and  discipline  yourselves  nobly,  you 
will  come  to  like  the  Greta  and  Tees;  if  not,  you  will 
ocHne  to  like  this.  The  one  is  what  a  strong  man  likes; 
the  other  what  a  weak  one  likes:  that  is  modest,  full 
of  true  aiiw9^  noble  restraint,  noble  reverence ; — ^this  has  no 
oc^,  no  fear,  no  measure; — not  even  purpose,  except,  by 
accumulation  of  whatever  it  can  see  or  snatch,  to  move 
the  vile  apathy  of  the  public  iappwrvvfi  into  sensation. 

72.  The  apathy  of  aippwrivn — note  the  expression  I  You 
might  think  that  it  was  a-axppwrivfi^  which  was  apathetic, 
and  that  intemperance  was  full  of  passion.  No;  the  exact 
contrary  is  the  fact.  It  is  death  in  ourselves  which  seeks 
the  exaggerated  external  stimulus.  I  must  return  for  a 
moment  to  the  art  of  modem  France. 

The  most  complete  rest  and  refreshment  I  can  get, 
when  I  am  overworked,  in  London  (for  if  I  try  to  rest  in 
the  fields,  I  find  them  turned  into  villas  in  the  course 
of  the  week  before)  is  in  seeing  a  French  play.  But  the 
French  act  so  perfectly  that  I  am  obliged  to  make  sure 
beforehand  that  all  is  to  end  well,  or  it  is  as  bad  as  being 
helplessly  present  at  some  real  misery. 

1  [''Shootiiig  Niagmrm:  aod  After  ?"  first   published   in  MaemiUan'9  Magasrim 
for  AoffQst  1867 ;  now  included  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Jtfisoetfantet.] 
'  [On  this  word,  see  For9  Ciaviffera,  Letter  9.] 
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I  was  beguiled  the  other  day,  by  seeing  it  announced  as 
a  "Commie/'  into  going  to  see  "Frou-Frou."^  Most  of 
you  probably  know  that  the  three  first  of  its  five  acts  are 
comedy,  or  at  least  playful  drama,  and  that  it  plunges 
down,  in  the  two  last,  to  the  sorrowfullest  catastrophe  of 
all  conceivable — ^though  too  frequent  in  daily  life — in  which 
irretrievable  grief  is  brought  about  by  the  passion  of  a 
moment,  and  the  ruin  of  all  that  she  loves,  caused  by  the 
heroic  error  of  an  entirely  good  and  unselfish  person.  The 
sight  of  it  made  me  thoroughly  ill,  and  I  was  not  myself 
again  for  a  week. 

But,  some  time  afterwards,  I  was  speaking  of  it  to  a 
lady  who  knew  French  character  well;  and  asked  her  how 
it  was  possible  for  a  people  so  quick  in  feeling  to  endure 
the  action  before  them  of  a  sorrow  so  poignant.  She  said, 
"It  is  because  they  have  not  sympathy  enough:  they  are 
interested  only  by  the  external  scene,  and  are,  in  truth,  at 
present,  dull,  not  quick  in  feeling.  My  own  French  maid 
went  the  other  evening  to  see  that  very  play:  when  she 
came  home,  and  I  asked  her  what  she  thought  of  it,  she 
said  'it  was  charming,  and  she  had  amused  herself  im- 
mensely.' *  Amused!  but  is  not  the  story  very  sad?'  *Oh, 
yes,  mademoiselle,  it  is  bien  triste,  but  it  is  charming;  and 
then,  how  pretty  Frou-Frou  looks  in  her  silk  dress!'" 

73.  Gentlemen,  the  French  maid's  mode  of  regarding 
the  tragedy  is,  if  you  think  of  it,  a  most  true  image  of 
the  way  in  which  fashionable  society  regards  the  world- 
suffering,  in  the  midst  of  which,  so  long  as  it  can  amuse 
itself,  all  seems  to  it  well.  If  the  ball-room  is  bright, 
and  the  dresses  pretty,  what  matter  how  much  horror  is 
beneath  or  around  ?  ^  Nay,  this  apathy,  checks  us  in  our 
highest    spheres    of   thought,    and    chills    our    most    solemn 

1  [''At  French  play  last  night/'  wrote  Iluskin  in  his  diary  (January  26,  1872), 
'*  saw  the  dreadful  Frou-Frou  (the  best  view  of  Venice  I  ever  saw  on  the  stage). 
Gives  me  much  to  think  of."  And  again  (January  28),  "Yesterday  wretched  all 
day  from  memory  of  French  play."] 

2  [Compare  Vol.  V.  p.  213,  where  Ruskin  quotes  to  the  like  effect  "  Casimir  de 
la  Vigue's  terrible  ballad,  '  La  Toilette  de  Constance.' "] 
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purposes.  You  know  that  I  never  join  in  the  common 
outcries  against  Ritualism;  yet  it  is  too  painfuUy  manifest 
to  me  that  the  English  Church  itself  has  withdrawn  her 
eyes  from  the  tragedy  of  all  churches,  to  perk  herself  up 
anew  with  casement  and  vestment,  and  say  of  herself, 
complacently,  in  her  sacred  irouciXla^^  "  How  pretty  Frou- 
Frou  is,  in  her  silk  dress!" 

74.  We  recognize,  however,  without  difficulty,  the  peril 
of  insatiableness  and  immodesty  in  the  pleasures  of  Art. 
Less  recognized,  but  therefore  more  perilous,  the  insatiable- 
ness and  immodesty  of  Science  tempt  us  through  our  very 
virtues.  The  fatallest  furies  of  scientific  a(f>pocrvyri  are  con- 
sistent with  the  most  noble  powers  of  self-restraint  and 
self-sacrifice.  It  is  not  the  lower  passions,  but  the  loftier 
hopes  and  most  honourable  desires  which  become  deadliest 
when  the  charm  of  them  is  exalted  by  the  vanity  of  science. 
The  patience  of  the  wisest  of  Greek  heroes  never  fails, 
when  the  trial  is  by  danger  or  pain;  but  do  you  recollect 
that,  before  his  trial  by  the  song  of  the  Sirens,  the  sea 
becomes  calm?*  And  in  the  few  words  which  Homer  has 
told  you  of  their  song,  you  have  not  perhaps  yet  with 
enough  care  observed  that  the  form  of  temptation  is  pre- 
cisely that  to  which  a  man  victorious  over  every  fleshly 
trial  would  be  likely  to  jrield.  The  promise  is  not  that  his 
body  shall  be  gratified,  but  that  his  soul  shall  rise  into 
rapture;  he  is  not  urged,  as  by  the  subtlety  of  Comus,'  to 
disdain  the  precepts  of  wisdom,  but  invited,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  learn, — as  you  are  all  now  invited  by  the  a(f>poavvn 
of  your  age, — better  wisdom  from  the  wise. 

"For  we  know  all"  (they  say)  "that  was  done  in 
Troy  according  to  the  will  of  the  gods,  and  we  know 
everything  that  is  upon  the  all-nourishing  earth."* 

>  [On  this  word,  see  Vol.  XX.  p.  349  n.] 

'  \Pdy$9ey,  zii.  168.     For  another  reference  to  the  Song  of  the  Sirens,  see  Mtmera 
Puherit,  §  92  (Vol  XVll.  p.  214).] 
'  [See  Milton's  Oomus,  706  seq.] 
*  [Odysiey,  xii.  189-191.] 
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All  heavenly  and  earthly  knowledge^  you  see.  I  will 
read  you  Pope's  expansion  of  the  verses;  fw  Pope  never 
alters  idly,  but  always  illustrates  when  he  expands.^ 

''Oh  sUy,  oh  pride  of  Greece! 
(You  hear,  they  b^;in  by  flattery.) 

Ulynes^  stay. 
Oh  eeue  thj  counej  and  listen  to  our  kj. 
Blest  is  the  man  otdained  oar  voice  to  hear. 
The  song  instmcts  the  soul,  and  charms  the  ear. 
Approa^  I    Thj  soul  shall  into  rmptures  rise ; 
Approach!  and  learn  new  wisdom  firom  the  wise. 
We  know  whate'er  the  kings  of  mighty  name 
Achieved  at  Ilion  in  the  field  of  Fame, 
Whate'er  beneath  the  Sun's  bright  journey  lies. 
Oh,  stay,  and  learn  new  wisdom  fimn  the  wise." 

Is  it  not  singular  that  so  long  ago  the  danger  of  this 
novelty  of  wisdom  should  have  been  completely  discerned  ? 
Is  it  not  stranger  still  that  three  thousand  years  have  passed 
by,  and  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  leam  the  lesson, 
but  are  still  eager  to  add  to  our  knowledge,  rather  than  to 
use  it ;  and  every  day  more  passionate  in  discovering, — 
more  violent  in  competition, — are  every  day  more  cold  in 
admiration,  and  more  dull  in  reverence? 

75.  But,  gentlemen.  Homer's  Ulysses,  bound  to  the 
mast,  siuvives.  Dante's  Ulysses  is  bound  to  the  mast  in 
another  fashion.  He,  notwithstanding  the  protection  of 
Athena,  and  after  all  his  victories  over  fate,  is  still  rest- 
less imder  the  temptation  to  seek  new  wisdom.  He  goes 
forth  past  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  cheers  his  crew  amidst 
the  uncompassed  solitudes  of  the  Atlantic,  and  perishes  in 
sudden  Charybdis  of  the  infinite  sea.     In  hell,  the  restless 

^  [See^  however.  Modem  Painters,  vol.  iii.  (Vol.  V.  p.  207),  and  a  letter  to  the 
Critic,  October  27,  1800^  reprinted  from  Arrowe  qf  the  Ohace,  ii.  246  (in  a  later 
Yolame  of  this  edition),  in  both  of  which  placet  Raskin  tekes  a  leas  fityourable 
view  of  expansions  by  Pope.  See  also  The  Storm-Chud  qf  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
p.  86  (ed.  1884).] 
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flame  in  which  he  is  wrapt  continually,  among  the  advisers 
of  evil,  is  seen,  from  the  rocks  above,  like  the  firefly's 
flitting  to  and  fro;  and  the  waving  garment  of  torture, 
which  quivers  as  he  speaks,  and  aspires  as  he  moves, 
condenms  him  to  be  led  in  eternal  temptation,  and  to  be 
delivered  from  evil  nevermore.^ 

^  [Ii^imo,  zxtL  M-99  :  oompuB  Munera  PuhmrU,  §  93  (VoL  XVII.  p.  214).] 
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LECTURE  V 
THE  POWER  OF  CONTENTMENT  IN  SCIENCE  AND  ART 

22nd  February,  1878 

76.  I  MUST  ask  you,  in  order  to  make  these  lectures  of 
any  permanent  use,  to  be  careful  in  keeping  note  of  the 
main  conclusion  at  which  we  arrive  in  the  course  of  each, 
and  of  the  sequence  of  such  results.  In  the  first,  I  tried 
to  show  you  that  Art  was  only  wise  when  unselfish  in  her 
labour;  in  the  second,  that  Science  was  only  wise  when 
unselfish  hi  her  statement;  in  the  third,  that^wise  Art  was 
>V  jthe  shadow,  or  visible  reflection,  of  wise  ^SjeJeQge ;  and  in  the^ 
Iburth,  that  all  these  conditions  o^  good  must  be  pursued 
temperately  and  peacefully.  I  have  now  farther  to  tell  you 
that  they  must  be  pursued  independently. 

77.  You  have  not  often  heard  me  use  that  word  "in- 
dependence." And,  in  the  sense  in  which  of  late  it  has 
been  accepted,  you  have  never  heard  me  use  it  but  with 
contempt.  For  the  true  strength  of  every  human  soul  is 
to  be  dependent  on  as  many  nobler  as  it  can  discern, 
and  to  be  depended  upon,  by  as  many  inferior  as  it  can 
reach. 

But  to-day  I  use  the  word  in  a  widely  different  sense. 
I  think  you  must  have  felt,  in  what  amplification  I  was 
able  to  give  you  of  the  idea  of  wisdom  as  an  unselfish 
influence  in  Art  and  Science,  how  the  highest  skill  and 
knowledge  were  founded  in  human  tenderness,  and  that 
the  kindly  Art-wisdom  which  rejoices  in  the  habitable  parts 
of  the  earth,^  is  only  another  form  of  the  lofty  Scientific 
charity,  which  rejoices  "in  the  truth."*    And   as  the  first 


■•f? 


See  above,  pp.  136,  167.] 
Corinthians  xiii.  6.1 
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mder  of  Wisdom  is  to  know  thyself — though  the  least 
creature  that  can  be  known — so  the  first  order  of  Charity 
is  to  be  sufficient  for  thyself,  though  the  least  creature 
that  can  be  sufficed;  and  thus  contented  and  appeased,  to 
be  girded  and  strong  for  the  ministry  to  others.  If  suffix 
dent  to  thy  day  is  the  evil  thereof,^  how  much  more  should 
be  the  goodl 

78.  I  have  asked  you  to  recollect  one  aphorism  respect- 
ing Science,  one  respecting  Art;  let  me — and  I  will  ask  no 
more  at  this  time  of  asking — ^press  you  to  learn,  farther^ 
by  heart,  those  lines  of  the  Song  of  the  Sirens:  six  lines 
of  Homer,  I  trust,  will  not  be  a  weariness  to  you — 

ov  yap  irctf  rif  rgS€  vapvjXMrt  n/t  /uXa/vi}, 

wpiv  y   ^fitiiiv  fitkiyripvv  dvh  <rroimrtav  ow   dicoucrai, 

dXX'  S  yc  T€pt//dfJL€vos  vcirai  koI  vXtiOva  Ci&lis. 

*Bfi€V  yap  TOi  irdv$*f  &r   ivi  Tpoijf  €vp€iji 

'ApyciOi  T/MiKf  T€  $4^v  *on|T4  puoyrfrav 

iS/MV  3'  Aro-a  ycn^rat  ciri  ^OqvI  wovkvfioT€ipQ, 

Hon.,  Od.,  xii.  186. 

'*No  one  ever  rowed  past  this  way  in  his  black  ship, 
before  he  had  Ustened  to  the  honey-sweet  singing  of  our 
lips.  But  he  stays  pleased,  though  he  may  know  much. 
For  we  know  all  things  which  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  did 
in  the  wide  Trojan  plain,  by  the  will  of  the  gods,  and  we 
know  what  things  take  place  in  the  much  nourishing  earth/' 
And  this,  remember,  is  absolutely  true.  No  man  ever  went 
past  in  the  black  ship, — obeying  the  grave  and  sad  law  of 
life  by  which  it  is  appointed  for  mortals  to  be  victors  on 
the  ocean, — but  he  was  tempted,  as  he  drew  near  that 
deadly  island,  wise  as  he  might  be,  {k<u  irXeiova  eliwf,)  by 
the  voices  of  those  who  told  him  that  they  knew  every- 
thing which  had  been  done  by  the  will  of  God,  and  every- 
thing which  took  place  in  earth  for  the  service  of  man. 

79.  Now  observe  these  two  great  temptations.  You  are 
to  know  everything  that  has  been  done  by  the  will  of  God : 

^  [See  Matthew  vi.  34.] 
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and  to  know  ererything  that  is  vital  in  the  durtibu    And 

try  to  realise  to  yoimelvcs,  Ibr  a  little  whi]e»  the  way 

in  which  these  two  nien  ptmniaes  have  hitherto  troaUad 

the  paths  of  men.     Think  of  the  hooks  that  have  bedn 

written  in  fklse  explanation  of  Diyine  FrovideDce :  liiink  of 

the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  show  that  the  partienlar 

conduct  which  we  approve  in  others,  or  wish  ourwlvts  t6 

follow,  is  according  to  the  will  of  God    Think  what  ghastly 

convulsions  in  thought,  and  vileness  in  action,  have  boen 

fidlen  into  by  the  sects  which  thought  they  had  adopted^ 

for  their  patronage,  the  perfect  purposes  of  Heaven.    Thiidt 

of  the  vain  research,  the  wasted   centuries  of  thooe  %^a 

have  tried  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  life,  or  of  ite  support 

The  elixir  vitas,  the  phUosopher^s  stone,  the  germ-cdls  in 

meteoric  iron,  ^^hrl  xPon  wwiKvlShyrJfiii/'^     But  at  this  day, 

when  we  have  loosed  the  last  band  from  the  masts  of  the 

black  ship,  and  when,  instead  of  ^ying  every  oar  to  escapct 

as  the  crew  of  Homer^s  Ulysses,  we  row  ISlc  the  qrew  of 

Dante's  Ulysses,  and  of  our  oars  make  wings  for  our  foolish 

flight, 

''  B  Yolto  nottim  poppa  nd  mattiiio, 
De'  rem!  fccnnino  aU  al  folOm  ¥010"* — 

the  song  of  the  sirens  becomes  fatal  as  never  yet  it  haa 
been  in  time  We  think  ourselves  privileged,  first  among 
men,  to  know  the  secrets  of  Heaven,  and  ftilfil  the  eco* 
nomy  of  earth ;  and  the  result  is,  that  of  all  the  races  that 
yet  have  been  put  to  shame  by  their  false  wisdom  or  fidse 
art, — ^which  have  given  their  labour  for  that  which  is  not 
bread,  and  their  strength  for  that  which  satisfieth  not,' — we 
have  most  madly  abimdoned  the  charity  which  is  for  itself 
isufficing,  and  for  others  serviceable,  and  have  become  of 
all  creatures  the  most  insufficient  to  ourselves,  and  the  most 
malignant  to  our  neighbours.     Granted  a  given  d^pree  of 

1  rSee  the  pMnge  ttam  Homer,  mboTe^  ppw  175, 179;  and  compare  a.  196^  baloir.} 
'  [infismo,  xzvL  124:  ''To  the  dawn  our  poop  we  tnrn'd.  And  for  the  witlen 
fliffht  made  our  oart  wingt"  (Cury).] 
[Isaiah  ly.  2.] 
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knowledge — granted  the  **kou  irX&ova  ef^"  in  seience,  in  art, 
and  in  literature, — and  the  present  relations  of  feeling  be- 
tween France  and  Germany,  between  England  and  America, 
are  the  most  horrible  at  once  in  their  stupidity  and  malig- 
nity, that  have  ever  taken  place  on  the  globe  we  inhabit, 
even  though  all  its  great  histories  are  of  sin,  and  all  its 
great  songs,  of  death. 

80.  Grcntlemen,  I  pray  you  very  solemnly  to  put  that 
idea  of  knowing  all  things  in  Heaven  and  Earth  out  of 
your  hearts  and  heads.  It  is  very  little  that  we  can  ever 
know,  either  of  the  ways  of  Providence,  or  the  laws  of 
existence.  But  that  Uttle  is  enough,  and  exactly  enough: 
to  strive  for  more  than  that  little  is  evil  for  us;  and  be 
assured  that  beyond  the  need  of  our  narrow  being, — ^beyond 
the  range  of  the  kingdom  over  which  it  is  ordained  for  each 
of  us  to  rule  in  serene  currapKeia  ^  and  self-possession,  he  that 
increaseth  toil,  increaseth  foUy ;  and  he  that  increaseth  know- 
ledge, increaseth  sorrow.* 

81.  My  endeavour,  therefore,  to-day  will  be  to  point  out 
to  you  how  in  the  best  wisdom,  that  there  may  be  happy 
advance,  there  must  first  be  happy  contentment ;  that,  in 
one  sense,  we  must  always  be  entering  its  kingdom  as  a 
little  child,  and  pleased  yet  for  a  time  not  to  put  away 
childish  things.'  And  while  I  hitherto  have  endeavoured 
only  to  show  how  modesty  and  gentleness  of  disposition 
purified  Art  and  Science,  by  permitting  us  to  recognize  the 
superiority  of  the  work  of  others  to  our  own — to-day,  on 
the  contrary,  I  wish  to  indicate  for  you  the  uses  of  infan- 
tine self-satisfaction;  and  to  show  you  that  it  is  by  no 
error  or  excess  in  our  nature,  by  no  corruption  or  distor- 
tion of  our  being,  that  we  are  (Hsposed  to  take  delight  in 
the  little  things  that  we  can  do  ourselves,  more  than  in  the 
great  things  done  by  other  people.  So  only  that  we  recog- 
nize the  littleness  and  the  greatness,  it  is  as  much  a  part 

^  [See  the  full  title  of  the  lecture ;  abore,  p.  lia] 

'  rEocleeiftftee  i.  1&] 

s  [Mark  z.  16;  1  Corinthiaiia  idiL  11.] 
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of  trae  Temperance  to  be  pleased  with  the  little  we  kaowp 
and  the  little  we  can  do,  as  with  the  little  that  we '  hava 
On  the  one  side  Indolence,  on  the  other  Covetousnesa^  are 
as  much  to  be  blamed,  with  respect  to  our  Arts,  as  our 
possessions;  and  every  man  is  intended  to  find  an  exqui- 
site personal  happiness  in  his  own  small  skill,  just  as  he 
is  intended  to  find  happiness  in  his  own  small  house  ot 
garden,  while  he  respects,  without  coveting,  the  grandeur 
of  larger  domains. 

82.  Nayi'  more  than  this :  by  the  wisdom  of  Nature,  it 
has  been  appointed  that  more  {Measure  may  be  taken  in 
small  things  than  in  great,  and  more  in  rude  Art  than 
in  the  finest.  Were  it  otherwise,  we  might  be  disposed  to 
complain  of  the  narrow  limits  which  have  been  set  to  the 
perfection  of  human  skill 

I  pointed  out  to  you,  in  a  former  lecture,  that  the 
excellence  of  sculpture  had  been  confined  in  past  time  to 
the  Athenian  and  Etrurian  vales.^  The  absolute  excellenoe 
of  painting  has  been  reached  only  by  the  inhabitants  of 
a  single  city  in  the  whole  world;  and  the  faultless  manner 
of  rdigious  architecture  holds  only  for  a  period  of  fifty 
years  out  of  six  thousand.  We  are  at  present  tormenting 
ourselves  with  the  vain  eiSbrt  to  teach  men  everywhere  to 
rival  Venice  and  Athens, — ^with  the  practical  result  of  having 
lost  the  enjoyment  of  Art  altogether ; — ^instead  of  being  con* 
tent  to  amuse  ourselves  still  with  the  painting  and  carving 
which  were  possible  once,  and  would  be  pleasant  always,  in 
Paris,  and  London,  at  Strasbourg,  and  at  YcH'k. 

I  do  not  doubt*  that  you  are  greatly  startled  at  my 
saying  that  greater  pleasure  is  to  be  received  from  infisrior 
Art  than  from  the  finest.  But  what  do  you  suppose 
makes  all  men  look  back  to  the  time  of  childhood  with  so 
much  regret  (if  their  childhood  has  been,  in  any  moderate 
degree,  healthy  or  peaceful)?    That  rich  charm,  which  the 

t  rSoe  Aratra  FMeiiei,  §  181  (VoL  XX.  p.  3311.] 

'  frhis  pMsage — **1  do  not  doubt  ...  no  miracle  surprise" — with  §§  86  and  87, 
were  reprinted  by  Ruskin  as  Appendix  ir.  in  his  JVbtet  on  Proui  and  NunL] 
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least  possesflion  had  for  us,  was  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  poor- 
ness of  our  treasures.  That  miraculous  aspect  of  the  nature 
around  us,  was  because  we  had  seen  little,  and  knew  lass. 
Every  increased  possession  loads  us  with  a  new  weariness; 
every  piece  of  new  knowledge  diminishes  the  faculty  of 
admiration ;  and  Death  is  at  last  appointed  to  take  us  firom 
a  scene  in  which,  if  we  were  to  stay  longer,  no  gift  could 
satisfy  us,  and  no  miracle  surprise. 

88.  Little  as  I  myself  know,  or  can  do^  as  compared 
with  any  man  of  essential  power,  my  life  has  chanced  to 
be  one  of  gradual  progress  in  the  things  which  I  began  in 
diildish  choice ;  ^  so  that  I  can  measure  with  almost  mathe* 
isattcal  exactitude  the  degree  of  feeling  with  which  less  and 
greater  degrees  of  wealth  or  skill  aflfect  my  mind. 

I  wdUl  remember  the  delist  with  wUch,  when  I  was 
banning  mineralogy,  I  received  from  a  frieiid,  who  had 
made  a  voyage  to  Peru,  a  little  bit  of  limestone  about 
the  siae  of  a  haaiel  nut,  with  a  small  film  of  native  silver 
adhering  to  its  surface.  I  was  never  weary  of  contem- 
plating my  treasure,  and  could  not  have  felt  myself  richer 
had  I  been  master  of  the  mines  of  Copiapo. 

I  am  now  about  to  use  as  models  for  jowt  rock  draw«t 
ings  stones  which  my  year's  income,  when  I  was  a  boy, 
would  not  have  bou^t.  But  I  have  long  ceased  to  tako 
any  pleasure  in  their  possession ;  and  am  only  thinking,  now, 
to  whom  else  they  can  be  of  use,  since  they  can  be  of  no 
more  to  me. 

84.  But  the  loss  of  pleasure  to  me  caused  by  advance 
in  knowledge  of  drawings  has  been  far  greater  than  that 
induced  by  my  riches  in  minerals. 

I  have  placed,  in  your  Reference  Series,  one  or  two 
drawings  of  architecture,  made  when  I  was  a  youth  of 
twenty,  with  perfect  ease  to  myself,  and  some  pleasure  to 
other  people.*    A  day  spent  in  sketching  then  brought  with 

>  [Compare  Queen  qf  the  Air,  §  112  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  306).] 

s  [ISm  iUfbrenoe  Smiet,  Nos.  64  and  66 :  drmwingi  of  1841  (VoL  XXL  bw  SIX 
No.  64  is  roprodnoed  on  Plate  2  in  Vol.  IV. ;  Na  66,  on  Plate  2  in  VoL  III.] 
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it  no  weariness,  and  infinite  complacency.  I  know  better 
now  what  drawing  should  be;  the  effort  to  do  my  work 
rightly  &tigues  me  in  an  hour,  and  I  never  care  to  look  at 
it  again  from  that  day  forward. 

85.  It  is  true  that  men  of  great  and  real  power  do  the 
best  things  with  comparative  ease;^  but  you  will  never 
hear  them  express  the  complacency  which  simple  persons 
feel  in  partial  success.  There  is  nothing  to  be  regretted  in 
this;  it  is  appointed  for  all  men  to  enjoy,  but  for  few  to 
achieve 

And  do  not  think  that  I  am  wasting  your  time  in  dwel- 
ling on  these  simple  moralities.  From  the  hcts  I  have  been 
stating  we  must  derive  this  great  principle  for  all  effort. 
That  we  must  endeavour  to  do^  not  what  is  absolutely 
best,  but  what  is  easily  within  our  power  and  adapted  to 
our  temper  and  condition. 

86.  In  your  educational  series  is  a  lithographic  drawing, 
by  Prout,  of  an  old  house  in  Strasbourg.*  The  carvings 
of  its  woodwork  are  in  a  style  altogether  provincial,  yet 
of  which  the  origin  is  very  distant.  The  delicate  Renais- 
sance architecture  of  Italy  was  affected,  even  in  its  finest 
periods,  by  a  tendency  to  throw  out  convex  masses  at  the 
bases  of  its  piUars ;  the  wood-carvers  of  the  sixteenth  century 
adopted  this  bulged  form  as  their  first  element  of  ornamen- 
tation, and  these  windows  of  Strasbourg  are  only  imitations 
by  the  German  peasantry  of  what,  in  its  finest  tjrpe,  you 
must  seek  as  far  away  as  the  Duomo  of  Bergamo.' 

But  the  burgher,  or  peasant,  of  Alsace  enjoyed  his  rude 
imitation,  adapted,  as  it  was,  boldly  and  frankly  to  the  size 
of  his  house  and  the  grain  of  the  larch  logs  of  which  he 
built  it,  infinitely  more  than  the  refined  Italian  enjoyed 
the  floral  luxuriance  of  his  marble ;  and  all  the  treasures  of 
a  great  exhibition  could  not  have  given  him  the  tenth  part 

^  [Compmre  Pre-RaphaelUism,  §  3  (Vol.  XII.  p.  SU),] 

«  [Educational  Series,  No.  59  (Vol.  XXI.  pp.  80,  122).  Reproduced  in  Vol.  XIV., 
Plate  XIV.] 

'  [For  another  reference  to  thii  building,  see  Stones  qf  Venice,  vol.  i.  (VoL  IX. 
p.  327  n.).] 
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of  the  exultation  with  which  he  saw  the  gaUe  of  his  roof 
completed  over  its  jutting  fret-work ;  and  wrote  among  the 
rude  intricacies  of  its  sculpture,  in  flourished  black-letter, 
that  ''He  and  his  wife  had  built  their  house  with  Grod*s 
help,  and  prayed  Him  to  let  them  live  long  in  it, — they, 
and  their  children.**^ 

87.  But  it  is  not  only  the  rustic  method  of  architecture 
which  I  wish  you  to  note  in  this  plate;  it  is  the  rustic 
method  of  drawing  also.  The  manner  in  which  these  blunt 
timber  carvings  are  drawn  by  Front  is  just  as  provincial 
as  the  carvings  themselves.  Bom  in  a  far-away  district  of 
England,  and  learning  to  draw,  unhelped,  with  fishing-boats 
for  his  models;*  making  his  way  instinctively  until  he  had 
command  of  his  pencil  enough  to  secure  a  small  income  by 
lithographic  drawing;  and  finding  picturesque  character  in 
buildings  from  which  all  the  finest  lines  of  their  carving 
had  been  effaced  by  time ;  possessing  also  an  instinct  in  the 
expression  of  such  subjects  so  peculiar  as  to  win  for  him 
a  satisfying  popularity,  and,  far  better,  to  enable  him  to 
derive  perpetual  pleasure  in  the  seclusion  of  country  hamlets, 
and  the  quiet  streets  of  deserted  cities, — Prout  had  never 
any  motive  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  refinements,  or 
contend  with  the  difficulties,  of  a  more  accomplished  art 
So  far  from  this,  his  manner  of  work  was,  by  its  very  im- 
perfection, in  the  most  perfect  sympathy  witli  the  subjects 
he  enjoyed.  The  broad  chalk  touches  in  which  he  has 
represented  to  us  this  house  at  Strasbourg  are  entirely 
sufficient  to  give  true  idea  of  its  effect  To  have  drawn  its 
ornaments  with  subtlety  of  Liconardesque  delineation  would 
only  have  exposed  their  faults,  and  mocked  their  rusticity. 
The  drawing  would  have  become  painful  to  you  from  the 
sense  of  the  time  which  it  had  taken  to  represent  what  was 
not  worth  the  labour,  and  to  direct  your  attention  to  what 
could  only,  if  closely  examined,  be  matter  of  offence.  But 
here  you  have  a  simple  and  provincial  draughtsman  happily 

1  [Compare  Smfen  Lamp9,  Vol.  VIIL  p.  220,  for  m  eimUMr  loMripUoii.] 
>  [Compue  Uie  tkoteh  of  Proat'i  ewoor  in  VoL  XIL  pp.  SOS  «if.] 
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and  adeqnatdtjr  expnmimg  a  nmpfe  and  piovteeiBl  aidii^ 
tttctim;  mm  ooold  either  fauiUer  or  peinber  hsve  beoeme 
wiser,  but  to  their  Ion. 

88.  Is  it  then,  yon  will  ask  me»  seriously  to  be  reoom- 
mended,  and,  however  Mconunendable,  is  it  possible^  that 
men  should  remain  contented  with  attaiimienfai  which  thegr 
know  to  be  impeifbet?  and  that  now,  as  in  fanner  times, 
laige  districts  oi  ooimtrf ,  and  generations  of  men,  should 
be  enriched  or  amused  by  the  products  of  a  duBSSf  ^fu^ 
lance?  I  do  not  know  hiow  far  it  is  possible^  but  I  know 
that  wlierevisr  jad  desbe  to  have  true  ait,  it  is  necBSssry. 
Ignorance  wliich  is  ccmtented  and  dumsf  ,  will  produce 
what  is  imperii^  but  not  offensive.  But  ignorance  dSvoon* 
tented  and  dextaroas»  learning  what  it  cannot  understand, 
and  imitating  what  it  cannot  aijoy,  produces  the  most 
kmthsome  iDrms  of  manufiusture  that  can  disgrace  or  mis* 
lead  humaditj.  Some  yearn  since,  as  I  was  loddng  through 
the  modem  gallery  at  the  quite  proFindal  German  Sdioot 
of  Dtksseldorf,  I  was  iun  to  leave  all  their  epic  and  idigioua 
designs,  that  I  m%fat  stay  loi^  heion  a  litUe  paiirtmg  of  m 
shepherd  boy  carvii^  his  dog  out  of  a  bit  of  deaL'  Tho 
dog  was  sittuig  by,  with  the  satisfied  and  dignified  air  of  a 
perscmago  about  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  to  be  worthily 
represented  in  sculpture;  and  his  master  was  evidently  suc- 
ceeding to  his  mind  in  expressing  the  features  of  his  finend. 
The  little  scene  was  one  which,  as  you  know,  must  take 
place  continually  among  the  cottage  artists  who  supply  the 
toys  of  Nuremberg  and  Bemc.  Happy,  these  I  so  long  as, 
undisturbed  by  ambition,  they  spend  thdr  leisure  time  in 
work  pretending  <»ily  to  amuse,  yet  capably  in  its  own  wayj^ 
of  showing  acoratiplished  dexterity,  and  vivid  perception  of 
nature.  We,  in  the  hc^  of  doing  great  things,  have  sur- 
rounded our  workmai  with  Italian  models,  and  tempted 
them  with  priaes  into  competitive  mimicry  of  all  that  is 
best,  or  that  we  imagine  to  be  best,  in  the  woric  of  every 

1  [A  picUra  hj  K  BMcb.    Set,  for  aooUier  deioription  of  it,  Modern  Fitimten, 
voL  y.  (VoL  VIL  p.  338);  and  for  RxuMn'u  rkit  to  IXtetldorf  in  1860,  IMC,  p.  L] 
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people  under  the  sun.  And  the  result  of  our  instructioo 
is  only  that  we  are  aUe  to  produce, — ^I  am  now  quoting 
tke  statement  I  made  last  May,^ — ^"^the  moat  pevfeoUy  an4 
loundly  ill-dcme  things "  that  ever  came  from  human  handa. 
I  slMmld  thankfully  put  upon  my  chimney'-piece  the  wooden 
dog  cut  by  the  shepherd  boy;  but  I  should  be  wiUiiig 
to  forfeit  a  large  sum  rather  than  keep  in  my  room  the 
number  1  of  the  Kensington  Museum — ^thus  described  m 
its  catalogue — **  Statue  in  Uad:  and  white  marble»  of  • 
Newfoundland  dog  standing  on  a  serpent,  which  rests  on 
a  marble  cushion; — ^the  pedestal  ornamented  with  Pietra 
Dura  fruits  in  relief"' 

89.  You  will,  however,  I  fear,  imagine  me  indulging  Uk 
ny  usual  paradox,*  when  I  assure  you  that  all  the  efforts  we 
have  been  making  to  surround  oursdves  with  heterogmeous 
means  of  instruction,  will  have  the  exactly  reverse  e£feet 
from  that  which  we  intend ;— «nd  that,  whereas  formerly  we 
ware  able  only  to  do  a  little  well,  we  are  qualifying  our« 
selves  now  to  do  everything  ill.  Nm  is  the  result  eon* 
fined  to  our  workmen  only.  The  introduction  of  Frendi 
dexterity  and  of  (Tcrman  erudition  has  been  harmful  diiefly 
to  our  most  accomplished  artists — and  in  the  last  Exhibition 
of  our  Royal  Academy  there  was,  I  think,  no  exception  to 
the  manifest  fact  that  every  painter  of  reputation  painted 
wwse  than  he  did  ten  yeais  ago/ 

M.  Admitting,  however,  (not  that  I  suppose  you  will 
at  once  admit,  but  for  the  sake  of  argument,  supposing,) 
that  this  is  true,  what,  we  have  further  to  ask,  can  be 
done  to  discourage  ourselves  from  calamitous  emulation, 
and  withdraw  our  woriunen  froin  the  sight  of  what  is  too 
good  to  be  of  use  to  them? 

>  [Fbn  Ctamgera,  Letter  6.] 

s  [Sm,  again,  Fbrs  CUmigtra,  Lettar  6,  whara  the  daaeriptiTa  taUat  la  aka 
firan.  with  the  addition  from  it  of  **  Enghik,    Prtient  CtitUury,  No.  1."] 

s  [Compare  Aratra  PtnteHei,  §  07  (Vol.  XX.  p.  264);  and  Ariadtu  FhrmUhm, 
S  78  CMow,  p.  349).] 

*  [See  the  similar  references  to  the  Exhibition  of  1871  in  tlia  Prefiica  to  Aratrm 
JPMAd  (VoL  XX.  p.  196) ;  and  compare  The  MaHon  Mvata  MMa^  An^  mhi 
TbUorei,  §  32  (aboTa,  p.  104).] 
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But  this  question  is  not  one  which  can  be  determined 
by  the  needs,  or  limited  to  the  circumstances  of  Art  To 
live  generally  more  modest  and  contented  lives;  to  win  the 
greatest  possible  pleasure  from  the  smallest  things;  to  do 
what  is  likely  to  be  serviceable  to  our  immediate  neigh<*> 
hours,  whether  it  seem  to  them  admirable  or  not ;  to  make 
no  pretence  of  admiring  what  has  really  no  hold  upon  our 
hearts ;  and  to  be  resolute  in  refusing  all  additions  to  our 
learning,  until  we  have  perfectly  arranged  and  secured  what 
learning  we  have  got; — ^these  are  conditions,  and  laws,  of 
unquestionable  cro(f>ia  and  craxppoavvti,  which  will  indeed  lead 
us  up  to  fine  art  if  we  are  resolved  to  have  it  fine ;  but  will 
also  do  what  is  much  better,  make  rude  art  precious. 

91.  It  is  not,  however,  by  any  means  necessary  that 
provincial  art  should  be  rude,  though  it  may  be  singular. 
Often  it  is  no  less  delicate  than  quaint,  and  no  less  refined 
in  grace  than  original  in  character.  This  is  likely  always 
to  take  place  when  a  people  of  naturally  fine  artistic  temper 
work  with  the  respect  which,  as  I  endeavoured  to  show 
you  in  a  former  lecture,  ought  always  to  be  paid  to  local 
material  and  circumstance. 

I  have  placed  in  your  educational  series  the  photograph 
of  the  door  of  a  wooden  house  in  Abbeville,  and  of  the 
winding  stair  above ;  ^  both  so  exquisitely  sculptured  that 
the  real  vine-leaves  which  had  wreathed  themselves  about 
their  pillars,  cannot,  in  the  photograph,  be  at  once  discerned 
from  the  carved  foliage.  The  latter,  quite  as  graceful, 
can  only  be  known  for  art  by  its  quaint  setting. 

Yet  this  school  of  sculpture  is  altogether  provincial  It 
could  only  have  risen  in  a  richly-wooded  chalk  country, 
where  the  sapling  trees  beside  the  brooks  gave  example  to 
the  workman  of  the  most  intricate  tracery,  and  the  white 
cliffs  above  the  meadows  furnished  docile  material  to  his 
hand.* 

1  [Educational  Series,  No.  62  (Vol.  XXI.  pp.  80,  294).  Plate  VII.  in  Vol.  XIV. 
(p.  388) ;  gee  also  VoL  XIX  p.  276.] 

*  [Compare  the  lecture  on  ''The  Flamhovant  Architecture  of  the  Valley  of 
the  Somme,"  §  12  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  251).] 
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92.  I  have  now,  to  my  sorrow,  learned  to  despise  the 
elaborate  intricacy,  and  the  playful  realizations,  of  the  Nor- 
man designers ;  and  can  only  be  satisfied  by  the  reserved  and 
proud  imagination  of  the  master  schools.  But  the  utmost 
pleasure  I  now  take  in  these  is  almost  as  nothing,  compared 
to  the  joy  I  used  to  have,  when  I  knew  no  better,  in  the 
fretted  pinnacles  of  Rouen,  and  white  lace,  rather  than  stone- 
work, of  the  chapels  of  Rue  and  Amboise.^ 

Yet  observe  that  the  first  condition  of  this  really  precious 
provincial  work  is  its  being  the  best  that  can  be  done  under 
the  given  circumstances;  and  the  second  is,  that  though 
provincial,  it  is  not  in  the  least  frivolous  or  ephemeral,  but 
as  definitely  civic,  or  public,  in  design,  and  as  permanent 
in  the  manner  of  it,  as  the  work  of  the  most  learned 
academies:  while  its  execution  brought  out  the  energies  of 
each  little  state,  not  necessarily  in  rivalship,  but  severally 
in  the  perfecting  of  styles  which  Nature  had  rendered  it 
impossible  for  their  neighbours  to  imitate. 

98.  This  civic  unity,  and  the  feeling  of  the  workman 
that  he  is  performing  his  part  in  a  great  scene  which  is 
to  endure  for  centuries,  while  yet,  within  the  walls  of  his 
city,  it  is  to  be  a  part  of  his  own  peculiar  life,  and  to 
be  separate  frxim  all  the  world  besides,  develops,  together, 
whatever  duty  he  acknowledges  as  a  patriot,  and  whatever 
ocmiplacency  he  feels  as  an  artist. 

We  now  build,  in  our  villages,  by  the  rules  of  the 
Academy  of  London ;  and  if  there  be  a  little  original  viva- 
city or  genius  in  any  provincial  workman,  he  is  almost 
sure  to  spend  it  in  making  a  ridiculous  toy.  Nothing  is 
to  me  much  more  pathetic  than  the  way  that  our  neglected 
workmen  thus  throw  their  lives  away.  As  I  was  walking 
the  other  day  through  the  Crystal  Palace,  I  came  ufoa 
a  toy  which  had  taken  the  leisure  of  five  years  to  nuJce; 

^  ^or  the  Chapelle  du  St  Esprit  at  Roe  (15  milet  north  of  AbhoTille),  tee 
VoL  AlX.  p.  zxztz. ;  for  Rotkin's  tw\j  imprMriona  of  Rouod^  tee  his  TorMO  and 
aarlj  drawiug  iu  VoL  II.  p.  400,  and  oompara  Modem  Painten,  toL  i.  (VoL  IIL 
p.  M:  ''the  delight  with  which  we  look  on  the  fretted  front  of  Ronen");  for 
Amboiae,  tee  again  the  veraea  and  earlj  drawing  (VoL  U.  p.  170).] 
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you  dropped  a  penny  into  the  chink  of  it,  and  immediately 
a  little  brass  steam-engine  in  the  middle  started  into 
nervously  hurried  action;  some  bell-ringers  pulled  strings 
at  the  bottom  of  a  church  steeple  which  had  no  top ;  two 
regiments  of  cavalry  marched  out  from  the  sides*  and 
manoeuvred  in  the  middle;  and  two  well-dressed  persons 
in  a  kind  of  opera-box  expressed  their  satisfaction  fay 
approving  gestures. 

In  old  Ghent,  or  Bruges,  or  York,  such  a  man  as 
the  one  who  made  this  toy,  with  companions  similarly 
minded,  would  have  been  taught  how  to  employ  himself 
not  to  their  less  amusement,  but  to  better  purpose;  and 
in  their  five  years  of  leisure  hours  they  would  have  carved 
a  flamboyant  crown  for  the  belfry-tower,  and  would  have 
put  chimes  into  it  that  would  have  told  the  time  miles 
away,  with  a  pleasant  tune  for  the  hour,  and  a  variation  for 
the  quarters,  and  cost  the  passers-by  in  all  the  city  and 
plain  not  so  much  as  the  dropping  of  a  penny  into  a  chink. 

94.  Do  not  doubt  that  I  feel,  as  strongly  as  any  of 
you  can  feel,  the  utter  impossibility  at  present  of  restoripg 
{M^vincial  simplicity  to  our  country  towns. 

My  despondency  respecting  this,  and  nearly  all  other 
matters  which  I  know  to  be  necessary,  is  at  least  as  great, 
—it  is  certainly  more  painful  to  me, — ^in  the  decline  of  life, 
— ^than  that  which  any  of  my  younger  hearers  can  fed. 
But  what  I  have  to  tell  you  of  the  unchanging  principles 
of  nature,  and  of  art,  must  not  be  affected  by  either  hope 
or  £ear.  And  if  I  succeed  in  convincing  you  what  these 
principles  are,  there  are  many  practical  consequences  which 
you  may  deduce  from  them,  if  ever  you  find  yourselves,  as 
young  Englishmen  are  often  likely  to  find  themselves,  in 
authority  over  foreign  tribes  of  peculiar  or  limited  capacities. 

Be  assured  that  you  can  no  more  drag  or  compress  men 
into  perfection  than  you  can  drag  or  compress  plants.  If 
ever  you  find  yourselves  set  in  a  position  of  authority,  and 
are  entrusted  to  determine  modes  of  education,  ascertain 
first  what  the   people  you  would  teach   have   been   in   the 
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kabit  of  doing,  and  encourage  them  to  do  that  better.  Set 
tio  other  excellence  before  their  eyes;  disturb  none  of  their 
reverence  for  the  past;  do  not  think  yourselves  bound  to 
dispel  their  ignorance*  or  to  contradict  their  superstitions; 
teach  them  only  gentleness  and  truth;  redeem  them  hf 
example  from  habits  which  you  know  to  be  unhealthy  or 
degrading;  but  chmsh,  above  all  things,  heal  agaociaiiam^ 
and  hereditary  Mil. 

It  is  the  curse  of  so-called  civilization  to  pretoid  to 
wiginality  by  the  wilful  invention  of  new  methods  of  errar^ 
while  it  quenches  wherever  it  has  power,  the  noble  ofrigi« 
nality  g£  nations,  rising  out  of  the  purity  of  tiieir  race,  and 
the  love  of  their  native  land. 

95.  I  could  say  much  more,  but  I  think  I  have  said 
enough  to  justify  for  the  present  what  you  might  o&er- 
wise  have  thought  singular  in  the  methods  I  shall  adopt 
for  your  exercise  in  the  drawing  schools.  I  shall  indeed 
endeavour  to  write  down  for  you  the  laws  of  the  art  wMdi 
is  centrally  best;  and  to  exhibit  to  you  a  certain  mimber 
qI  its  unquestionable  standards :  bat  your  own  actual  prac^ 
tice  shall  be  limited  to  objects  which  will  explain  to  you 
tiie  meaning,  and  awaken  you  to  the  beauty,  of  the  art  of 
your  own  country. 

The  first  series  of  my  lectures  on  sculpture  must  have 
proved  to  you  that  I  do  not  despise  either  the  workmanship 
or  the  mythology  of  Greece;  but  I  must  assert  with  mofre 
distinctness  than  even  in  my  earliest  works,^  the  absolute 
unfitness  of  all  its  results  to  be  made  the  guides  of  EAglish 
students  or  artists. 

Every  nation  can  represent,  with  prudence,  or  success^ 
only  the  realities  in  which  it  deUghts.  What  you  have 
with  you,  and  before  you,  daily,  dearest  to  your  sight  and 
heart,  that,  by  the  magic  of  your  hand,  or  of  your  lips, 
you  can  gloriously  express  to  others;  and  what  you  ought 
to   have  in  your  sight  and  heart, — ^what,  if  you  have  not, 

>  [See  especially  Modem  PahUere,  vol.  iL  (VoL  IV.  pp.  328-329.] 
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nothing  else  can  be  truly  seen  or  loved, — ^is  the  human  life 
of  your  own  people,  understood  in  its  history,  and  admired 
in  its  presence. 

And  unless  that  be  first  made  beautiful,  idealism  must 
be  £Edse  and  imagination  monstrous. 

It  is  your  influence  on  the  existing  world  which,  in  your 
studies  here,  you  ought  finally  to  consider;  and  although  it 
is  not,  in  that  influence,  my  function  to  direct  you,  I  hope 
you  will  not  be  discontented  to  know  that  I  shall  ask  no 
effort  from  your  art-genius,  beyond  the  rational  suggestion 
of  what  we  may  one  day  hope  to  see  actually  realized  in 
England,  in  the  sweetness  of  her  landscape,  and  the  dignity 
of  her  people.  

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  this  lecture,  I  may 
mention  to  you  that  I  have  received  an  interesting  letter, 
requesting  me  to  assist  in  promoting  some  improvements 
designed  in  the  city  of  Oxford. 

But  as  the  entire  charm  and  educational  power  of  the 
city  of  Oxford,  so  far  as  that  educational  power  depended 
on  reverent  associations,  or  on  visible  solemnities  and  sere- 
nities of  architecture,  have  been  already  destroyed;  and, 
as  far  as  our  own  lives  extend,  destroyed,  I  may  say,  for 
ever,  by  the  manufacturing  suburb  which  heaps  its  ashes 
on  one  side,  and  the  cheap-lodging  suburb  which  heaps 
its  brickbats  on  the  other;  I  am  myself,  either  as  anti- 
quary or  artist,  absolutely  indifierent  to  what  happens  next ; 
except  on  grounds  respecting  the  possible  health,  cleanliness, 
and  decency  which  may  yet  be  obtained  for  the  increasing 
population. 

How  far  cleanliness  and  decency  bear  on  art  and  science,* 
or  on  the  changed  functions  of  the  university  to  its  crowd 
of  modern  students,  I  have  partly  to  consider  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  my  next  lecture,  and  I  will  reserve 
therefore  any  definite  notice  of  these  proposed  improvements 
in  the  city,  until  the  next  occasion  of  meeting  you. 

>  [Compare  Lecture*  on  Art,  §§  116,  123  (\'ol.  XX.  pp.  107,  113).] 


LECTURE  VI 

THE  RELATION  TO  ART  OF  THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIGHT* 

Febmary  84IA,  1878 

96.  I  HAVE  now,  perhaps  to  the  exhaustion  of  your  patience, 
but,  you  will  find,  not  without  real  necessity,  de&ied  the 
manner  in  which  the  mental  tempers,  ascertained  by  philo- 
sophy to  be  evil  or  good,  retard  and  advance  the  parallel 
studies  of  science  and  art. 

In  this  and  the  two  next  following  lectures  I  shall 
endeavour  to  state  to  you  the  literal  modes  in  which  the 
virtues  of  art  are  connected  with  the  principles  of  exact 
science;  but  now,  remember,  I  am  speaking,  not  of  the 
consummate  science  of  which  art  is  the  image ;  but  only  of 
what  science  we  have  actually  attained,  which  is  often  little 
more  than  terminology  (and  even  that  uncertain),  with  only 
a  gleam  of  true  science  here  and  there. 

I  will  not  delay  you  by  any  defence  of  the  arrangement 
of  sciences  I  have  chosen.     Of  course  we  may  at  once  dis- 
miss chemistry  and  pure  mathematics  from  our  consideration.s 
Chemistry  can  do  nothing  for  art  but  mix  her  colours,  and 
tell  her  what  stones  will  stand  weather;    (I  wish,  at  this 
day,  she  did  as  much ;)  and  with  pure  mathematics  we  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do ;  nor  can  that  abstract  form  of  high  \ 
mathesis  stoop  to  comprehend  the  simplicity  of  art.     To  a  \ 
first  wrangler  at  Cambridge,  under  the  present  conditions  of 
his  trial,  statues  will  necessarily  be  stone  doUs,'  and  imagi- 
native work  unintelligible.     We  have,  then,  in  true  feUowship 

^  [See  a  reference  to  this  lecture  in  Fbn  Cknngera,  Letter  75 ;  and  alio,  below, 
''  Readings  in  Modem  PainUrt"  §  60,  d.  627.1 

*  [A  reference  to  the  aajring  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton :  see  VoL  XX.  p.  221.] 
XXII.  IW  N 
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with  art,  only  the  sciences  of  light  and  form  (optics  and 
geometry).  If  you  will  take  the  first  syllable  of  the  word 
'' geometry''  to  mean  earth  in  the  form  of  flesh,  as  well  as 
of  clay,  the  two  words  sum  every  science  that  regards  graphic 
art,  or  of  which  graphic  art  can  represent  the  conclusions. 

97.  To-day  we  are  to  speak  of  optics,  the  science  of 
seeing ; — of  that  power,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  (by  Plato's 
definition),  "through  the  eyes,  manifests  colour  to  us/'* 

Hold  that  definition  always,  and  remember  that  ''light" 
means  accurately  the  power  that  affects  the  eyes  of  animals 
with  the  sensation  proper  to  them.  The  study  of  the  effect 
of  light  on  nitrate  of  silver  is  chemistry,  not  optics;  and 
what  is  light  to  us  may  indeed  shine  on  a  stone;  but 
is  not  light  to  the  stone.  The  "fiat  lux"*  of  creation  is, 
therefore,  in  the  deep  sense  of  it,  "fiat  anima." 

We  cannot  say  that  it  is  merely  "fiat  oculus,"  for  the 
effect  of  light  on  living  organism,  even  when  sightless, 
cannot  be  separated  from  its  influence  on  sight.  A  plant 
consists  essentially  of  two  parts,  root  and  leaf:  the  leaf  by 
nature  seeks  light,  the  root  by  nature  seeks  darkness:  it  is 
not  warmth  or  cold,  but  essentially  light  and  shade,  which 
are  to  them,  as  to  us,  the  appointed  conditions  of  existence. 

98.  And  you  are  to  remember  still  more  distinctly  that 
the  words  "fiat  lux"  mean  indeed  "fiat  anima,"  because 
even  the  power  of  the  eye  itself,  as  such,  is  in  its  anima- 
tion. You  do  not  see  with  the  lens  of  the  eye.  You  see 
through  that,  and  by  means  of  that,  but  you  see  with  the 
soul  of  the  eye. 

99.  A  great  physiologist  said  to  me  the  other  day — ^it 
was  in  the  rashness  of  controversy,  and  ought  not  to  be 
remembered,  as  a  deliberate  assertion,  therefore  I  do  not 
give  his  name,'  still  he  did  say — ^that  sight  was  "altogether 
mechanical"  The  words  simply  meant,  if  they  meant 
anything,  that  all  his  physiology  had  never  taught  him  the 
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For  this  reference  see  Vol.  XX.  p.  223.] 


*    Genesis  i.  3.1 


He  is  named,  however,  in  "The  Story  of  Arachue,"  8  10  (Vol.  XX  p.  373)- 


Professor  Huxley.     Compare  helow,  p.  ,512.] 


Psalms  czzzvi.  8.] 

See  above,  §  74,  p.  I7e.] 


>   Sm  above,  pp.  17^  179,  180.] 

*  [The  first  ot  the  two  references  (iu  which  the  date  should  be  1856)  is  to 
Huxley's  memoir  in  the  AnnaU  and  Maga$tine  qf  Natural  HUtory,  vol.  18,  1866, 
pp.  49-54 ;  reprinted  in  The  Scieniifte  Memcin  of  Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  1898  (vol.  i. 
p.  49^).  The  second  pasaage,  referring  all  organic  and  inorganic  aaargy  to  the 
sun,  eomea  from  Tyndall's  Hemi  a»  a  Mode  ^T  MoHom,  1863,  p.  432.] 
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difierence  between  eyes  and  telescopes.  Sight  is  an  abso-  ^ 
hitely  spiritual  phenomenon;  accurately,  and  only,  to  be  so 
defined;  and  the  ''Let  there  be  light/'  is  as  much,  when 
you  understand  it,  the  ordering  of  intelligence,  as  the  order- 
ing of  vision.  It  is  the  appointment  of  change  of  what  had 
been  else  only  a  mechanical  effluence  from  things  unseen 
to  things  unseeing, — from  stars  that  did  not  shine  to  earth 
that  could  not  perceive; — the  change,  I  say,  of  that  blind 
vibration  into  the  glory  of  the  sun  and  moon  for  human 
eyes;  so  rendering  possible  also  the  communication  out  of 
the  unfathomable  truth,  of  that  portion  of  truth  which  is 
good  for  us,  and  animating  to  us,  and  is  set  to  rule  over 
the  day  and  night  of  our  joy  and  sorrow. 

100.  The  sun  was  set  thus  "to  rule  the  day."^  And  of 
late  you  have  learned  that  he  was  set  to  rule  everything 
that  we  know  of.  You  have  been  taught  that,  by  the 
Sirens,  as  a  piece  of  entirely  new  knowledge,  much  to  be 
exulted  over.*  We  painters,  indeed,  have  been  for  some 
time  acquainted  with  the  general  look  of  the  sun,  and  long 
before  there  were  painters  there  were  wise  men, — ^Zoroas- 
trian  and  other, — ^who  had  suspected  that  there  was  power 
in  the  sun;  but  the  Sirens  of  yesterday  have  somewhat 
new,  it  seems,  to  tell  you  of  his  authority,  exJ  x^oi/J  wauXvPo- 
Telpo}  I  take  a  passage,  almost  at  random,  from  a  recent 
scientific  work.* 

"Just  as  the  phenomena  of  water-formed  rocks  all  owe 
their  existence  directly  or  indirectly  chiefly  to  the  sun's 
energy,  so  also  do  the  phenomena  interwoven  with  life. 
This  has  long  been  recognized  by  various  eminent  British 

and  foreign  physicists;    and  in  1854  Professor  ,  in  hb 

memoir  ^On  the  Method   of   Palaeontology,'  asserted   that 
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organisms   were   but   manifestaiUms  of  applied  physics  and 

applied  chenvustry.    Professor  puts  the  generalizations 

of  physicists  in  a  few  words:  When  speaking  of  the  sun» 
it  is  remarked — 'He  rears  the  whole  vegetable  world,  and 
through  it  the  animal;  the  lilies  of  the  field  are  his  work- 
manship, the  verdure  of  the  meadows,  and  the  cattle  upon 
a  thousand  hills.  He  forms  the  muscle,  he  urges  the  blood, 
he  builds  the  brain.  His  fleetness  is  in  the  lion's  foot;  he 
springs  in  the  panther,  he  soars  in  the  eagle,  he  slides  in 
the  snake.  He  builds  the  forest  and  hews  it  down,  the 
power  which  raised  the  tree  and  that  which  wields  the  axe 
being  one  and  the  same.'" 

All  this  is  exceedingly  true ;  and  it  is  new  in  (me  respect, 
namely,  in  the  ascertainment  that  the  quantity  of  solar  force 
necessary  to  produce  motive  power  is  measiu'able,  and,  in 
its  sum,  unalterable.  For  the  rest,  it  was  perfectly  well 
known  in  Homer's  time,  as  now,  that  animals  could  not 
move  till  they  were  warm;  and  the  fact  that  the  warmth 
which  enables  them  to  do  so  is  finally  traceable  to  the 
sun,  would  have  appeared  to  a  Greek  physiologist,  no  more 
interesting  than,  to  a  Greek  poet,  would  have  been  the  no 
less  certain  fact,  that  "Tout  ce  que  se  pent  dire  de  beau 
est  dans  les  dictionnaires ;  il  n'y  a  que  les  mots  qui  sont 
transposes''^ — Everything  fine,  that  can  be  said,  is  in  the 
dictionaries ;  it  is  only  that  the  words  are  transposed. 

Yes,  indeed;  but  to  the  irournig  the  gist  of  the  matter 
is  in  the  transposition.  The  sun  does,  as  the  delighted 
physicist  tells  you,  unquestionably  "slide  in  the  snake"; 
but  how  comes  he  to  adopt  that  manner,  we  artists  ask, 
of  (literally)  transposition? 

101.  The  summer  before  last,  as  I  was  walking  in  the 
woods  near  the  Giessbach,  on  the  Lake  of  Brientz,  and 
moving  very  quietly,  I  came  suddenly  on  a  small  steel- 
grey  serpent,  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  path;  and  it  was 
greatly  surprised   to   see   me.^      Serpents,    however,   always 

1  [For  this  saying,  compare  Ethics  of  the  Dust,  §  109  (Vol.  XVIII.  p.  344).] 
'  [For  another  reference  to  this  incident^  see  Praterita,  iii.  §  37.] 
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have  complete  command  of  their  feelings,  and  it  looked  at 
me  for  a  quarter  of  a  minute  without  the  slightest  change 
of  posture:  then,  with  an  almost  imperceptible  motion,  it 
began  to  withdraw  itself  beneath  a  cluster  of  leaves.  With- 
out in  the  least  hastening  its  action,  it  gradually  concealed 
the  whole  of  its  body.  I  was  about  to  raise  one  of  the 
leaves,  when  I  saw  what  I  thought  was  the  glance  of 
another  serpent,  in  the  thicket  at  the  path  side;  but  it 
was  the  same  one,  which  having  once  withdrawn  itself  from 
observation  beneath  the  leaves,  used  its  utmost  agility  to 
spring  into  the  wood;  and  with  so  instantaneous  a  flash  of 
motion,  that  I  never  saw  it  leave  the  covert,  and  only  caught 
the  gleam  of  light  as  it  glided  away  into  the  copse. 

102.  Now,  it  was  to  me  a  matter  of  supreme  indifference 
whether  the  force  which  the  creature  used  in  this  action 
was  derived  from  the  sun,  the  moon,  or  the  gas-works  at 
Berne.  What  was,  indeed,  a  matter  of  interest  to  me,  was 
just  that  which  would  have  struck  a  peasant,  or  a  child ; — 
namely,  the  calculating  wisdom  of  the  creature's  device; 
and  the  exquisite  grace,  strength,  and  precision  of  the  action 
by  which  it  was  accomplished. 

108.  I  was  interested  then,  1  say,  more  in  the  device 
of  the  creature,  than  in  its  source  of  motion.  Nevertheless, 
I  am  pleased  to  hear,  from  men  of  science,  how  necessarily 
that  motion  proceeds  from  the  sun.  But  where  did  its 
dexnce  come  from  ?  There  is  no  wisdom,  no  device  in  the 
dust,  any  more  than  there  is  warmth  in  the  dust.^  The 
springing  of  the  serpent  is  from  the  sun: — ^the  wisdom  of 
the  serpent,* — ^whence  that  ? 

104.  From  the  sun  also,  is  the  only  answer,  I  suppose, 
possible  to  physical  science.  It  is  not  a  false  answer:  quite 
true,  like  the  other,  up  to  a  certain  point.  To-day,  in 
the  strength  of  yoiu*  youth,  you  may  laiow  what  it  is  to 
have  the  power  of  the  sun  taken  out  of  your  arms  and 

^  [''There  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom,  in  the  grave 
whither  thou  goest"  (Ecclesimstes  ix.  10).] 
*  [Matthew  z.  16.] 
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legs.^  But  when  you  are  old,  you  will  know  what  it  is  to 
have  the  power  of  the  sun  taken  out  of  your  minds  also. 
Such  a  thing  may  happen  to  you,  sometimes,  even  now; 
but  it  will  continually  happen  to  you  when  you  are  my  age. 
You  will  no  more,  then,  think  over  a  matter  to  any  good 
purpose  after  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day.  It  may  be  possible 
to  think  over,  and,  much  more,  to  talk  over,  matters,  to 
little,  or  to  bad,  purpose  after  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day. 
The  members  of  your  national  legislature  do  their  work, 
we  know,  by  gaslight;  but  you  don't  suppose  the  power 
of  the  sun  is  in  any  of  their  devices  ?  Quite  seriously,  all 
the  vital  functions, — and,  like  the  rest  and  with  the  rest, 
the  pure  and  wholesome  faculties  of  the  brain, — ^rise  and 
set  with  the  sun:  your  digestion  and  intellect  are  alike  de- 
pendent on  its  beams;  your  thoughts,  like  your  blood,  flow 
from  the  force  of  it,  in  all  scientific  accuracy  and  necessity. 
Sol  illuminatio  nostra  est;  Sol  salus  nostra;  Sol  sapientia 
nostra.^ 

And  it  is  the  final  act  and  outcome  of  lowest  national 
atheism,  since  it  cannot  deny  the  sun,  at  least  to  strive  to 
do  without  it;  to  blast  the  day  in  heaven  with  smoke,  and 
prolong  the  dance,  and  the  council,  by  night,  with  tapers, 
until  at  last,  rejoicing — Dixit  insipiens  in  corde  suo,  non 
est  Sol." 

105.  Well,  the  sliding  of  the  serpent,  and  the  device 
of  the  serpent,  we  admit,  come  fix)m  the  sun.  The  flight 
of  the  dove,  and  its  harmlessness, — do  they  also  ?  * 

The  flight, — ^yes,  assuredly.  The  Innocence? — It  is  a 
new  question.  How  of  that  ?  Between  movement  and 
non -movement — nay,  between  sense  and  non -sense — the 
difference    rests,    we    say,    in    the    power    of   Apollo;    but 

*  [Com pare j  upon  the  sun  as  the  lights  and  health  and  guide  of  life^  §§  116, 
116.  Ruskin  referred  to  the  three  sections  in  a  letter  to  the  Y.  M.  A.  Magazine, 
Octoher  1879  (reprinted  in  Arrows  of  the  Chace,  1880,  vol.  ii.  p.  206,  and  in  a  later 
volume  of  this  edition).] 

'  [Compare  below,  ^  120,  p.  206.] 
^  [See  iPsalms  xiv.  1.] 

♦  [Matthew  x.  16.] 
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between  malice  and  innocence,  where  shall  we  find  the  root 
of  ttiat  distinction  ? 

106.  Have  you  ever  considered  how  much  literal  truth 
there  is  in  the  words — "The  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye. 
If,  therefore,  thine  eye  be  evil "  ^ — and  the  rest  ?  How  can 
the  eye  be  evil?  How,  if  evil,  can  it  fill  the  whole  body 
with  darkness  ? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  having  one's  body  full  of  dark- 
ness ?  It  cannot  mean  merely  being  blind.  Blind,  you 
may  fall  in  a  ditch  ^  if  you  move ;  but  you  may  be  well, 
if  at  rest.  But  to  be  evil-eyed,  is  not  that  worse  than  to 
have  no  eyes?  and  instead  of  being  only  in  darkness,  to 
have  darkness  in  tis^  portable,  perfect,  and  eternal? 

107.  Well,  in  order  to  get  at  the  meaning  we  may,  in- 
deed, now  appeal  to  physical  science,  and  ask  her  to  help  us. 
How  many  manner  of  eyes  are  there  ?  You  physical-science 
students  should  be  able  to  tell  us  painters  that.  We  only 
know,  in  a  vague  way,  the  external  aspect  and  expression 
of  eyes.  We  see,  as  we  try  to  draw  the  endlessly-grotesque 
creatures  about  us,  what  infinite  variety  of  instruments  they 
have;  but  you  know,  far  better  than  we  do,  how  those 
instruments  are  constructed  and  directed.  You  know  how 
some  play  in  their  sockets  with  independent  revolution, — 
project  into  near-sightedness  on  pyramids  of  bone, — are 
Immdished  at  the  points  of  horns, — studded  over  backs  and 
shoulders, — thrust  at  the  ends  of  antennae  to  pioneer  for 
the  head,  or  pinched  up  into  tubercles  at  the  comers  of  the 
lips.     But  how  do  the  creatures  see  out  of  all  these  eyes? 

108.  No  business  of  ours,  you  may  think  ?  Pardon  me. 
This  is  no  Siren's  question' — this  is  altogether  business  of 
ours,  lest,  perchance,  any  of  us  should  see  partly  in  the 
same  manner.  Comparative  sight  is  a  far  more  important 
question  than  comparative  anatomy.  It  is  no  matter,  though 
we  sometimes  walk — and  it  may  often  be  desirable  to  climb 


^  [Matthew  ▼!.  22,  23.] 

>  [Mattheir  zt.  14.] 

>  [See  aboTe,  p.  175.1 
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— like  apes;  but  suppose  we  only  see  like  apes,  or  like 
lower  creatures  ?  I  can  tell  you,  the  science  of  optics  is  an 
essential  one  to  us ;  for  exactly  according  to  these  infinitely 
grotesque  directions  and  multiplications  of  instrument  you 
have  correspondent,  not  only  intellectual  but  moral,  faculty 
in  the  soul  of  the  creatures.  Literally,  if  the  eye  be  pure, 
the  body  is  pure;  but,  if  the  light  of  the  body  be  but 
darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness! 

109,  Have  you  ever  looked  attentively  at  the  study  I 
gave  you  of  the  head  of  the  rattlesnake  ?  ^  The  serpent  will 
keep  its  eyes  fixed  on  you  for  an  hour  together,  a  vertical 
slit  in  each  admitting  such  image  of  you  as  is  possible  to 
the  rattlesnake  retina,  and  to  the  rattlesnake  mind.  How 
much  of  you  do  you  think  it  sees?  I  ask  that,  first,  as  a 
pure  physical  question.  I  do  not  know ;  it  is  not  my  busi- 
ness to  know.  You,  from  your  schools  of  physical  science, 
should  bring  me  answer.  How  much  of  a  man  can  a  snake 
see  ?  What  sort  of  image  of  him  is  received  through  that 
deadly  vertical  cleft  in  the  iris; — through  the  glazed  blue 
of  the  ghastly  lens  ?  Make  me  a  picture  of  the  appearance 
of  a  man,  as  far  as  you  can  judge  it  can  take  place  on  the 
snake's  retina.  Then  ask  yourselves,  farther,  how  much  of 
speculation  is  possible  to  the  snake,  touching  this  human 
aspect  ? 

110.  Or,  if  that  seem  too  far  beneath  possible  inquiry, 
how  say  you  of  a  tiger's  eye,  or  a  cat's?  A  cat  may  look 
at  a  king; — yes;  but  can  it  see  a  king  when  it  looks  at 
him  ?  The  beasts  of  prey  never  seem  to  me  to  looky  in  our 
sense,  at  all.  Their  eyes  are  fascinated  by  the  motion  of 
anything,  as  a  kitten's  by  a  ball; — ^they  fasten,  as  if  drawn 
by  an  inevitable  attraction,  on  theif  food.  But  when  a  cat 
caresses  you,  it  never  looks  at  you.  Its  heart  seems  to  be 
in  its  back  and  paws,  not  its  eyes.  It  will  rub  itself  against 
you,  or  pat  you  with  velvet  tufts,  instead  of  talons ;  but 
you  may  talk  to  it  an  hour  together,  yet  not  rightly  catch 

^  [Two  studies  of  the  rattlesnake^  made  by  Raskin  at  the  British  Museum  in 
1870,  were  at  the  time  in  the  Educational  Series  (Nos.  172,  173:  Vol.  XXI.  p.  90), 
but  Ruskiu  afterwards  removed  them.] 
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its  eye.  Ascend  higher  in  the  races  of  being — to  the  £awn, 
the  dog,  the  horse;  you  will  find  that,  according  to  the 
clearness  of  sight,  is  indeed  the  kindness  of  sight,  and  that 
at  last  the  noble  eyes  of  humanity  look  through  humanity, 
from  heart  into  heart,  and  with  no  mechanical  vision.  And 
the  Light  of  the  body  is  the  eye — yes,  and  in  happy  life, 
the  light  of  the  heart  also. 

111.  But  now  note  farther:  there  is  a  mathematical 
power  in  the  eye  which  may  far  transcend  its  moral  power; 
When  the  moral  power  is  feeble,  the  faculty  of  measure- 
ment, or  of  distinct  delineation,  may  be  supreme;  and  of 
comprehension  none.  But  here,  again,  I  want  the  help  of 
the  physical  science  schools.  I  believe  the  eagle  has  no 
scent,  and  hunts  by  sight,  yet  flies  higher  than  any  other 
bird.  Now,  I  want  to  know  what  the  appearance  is  to  an 
eagle,  two  thousand  feet  up,  of  a  sparrow  in  a  hedge,  or 
of  a  partridge  in  a  stubble-field.  What  kind  of  definition 
on  the  retina  do  these  brown  spots  take  to  manifest  them- 
selves as  signs  of  a  thing  eatable;  and  if  an  eagle  sees 
a  partridge  so,  does  it  see  everything  else  so?  And  then 
tell  me,  farther,  does  it  see  only  a  square  yard  at  a  time, 
and  yet,  as  it  flies,  take  summary  of  the  square  yards 
beneath  it?  When  next  you  are  travelling  by  express 
sixty  miles  an  hour,  past  a  grass  bank,  try  to  see  a  grass- 
hopper, and  you  will  get  some  idea  of  an  eagle's  optical 
business,  if  it  takes  only  the  line  of  ground  underneath  it. 
Does  it  take  more? 

112.  Then,  besides  this  faculty  of  clear  vision,  you  have 
to  consider  the  faculty  of  metric  vision.  Neither  an  eagle, 
nor  a  kingfisher,  nor  any  other  darting  bird,  can  see  things 
with  both  their  eyes  at  the  same  time  as  completely  as  you 
and  I  can;  but  think  of  their  fiEu^ulty  of  measurement  as 
compared  with  ours  1  You  wiU  find  that  it  takes  you 
months  of  labour  before  you  can  acquire  accurate  power, 
even  of  deliberate  estimate  of  distances  with  the  eye;  it  is 
one  of  the  points  to  which,  most  of  all,  I  have  to  direct 
your    work.      And   the    curious   thing    is    that,  given   the 
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degree  of  practice,  you  will  measure  ill  or  well  with  the  eye 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  life  in  you.  No  one  can 
measure  with  a  glance,  when  they  are  tired.  Only  the 
other  day  I  got  half  an  inch  out  of  a  foot,  in  drawing 
merely  a  coat  of  arms,  because  I  was  tired.  But  fancy  what 
would  happen  to  a  swallow,  if  it  was  half  an  inch  out  in  a 
foot,  in  flying  round  a  comer  I 

118.  Well,  that  is  the  first  branch  of  the  questions  which 
we  want  answered  by  optical  science ; — ^the  actual  distortion, 
contraction,  and  other  modification,  of  the  sight  of  different 
animals,  as  far  as  it  can  be  known  from  the  forms  of  their 
eyes.  Then,  secondly,  we  ourselves  need  to  be  taught  the 
connection  of  the  sense  of  colour  with  health ;  the  difference 
in  the  physical  conditions  which  lead  us  to  seek  for  gloom, 
or  brightness  of  hue ;  and  the  nature  of  purity  in  colour,  first 
in  the  object  seen,  and  then  in  the  eye  which  prefers  it. 
.  ...... 

(The  portion  of  lecture  here  omitted  referred  to  illustra- 
tions c^  vulgarity  and  delicacy  in  colour,  showing  that  the 
vulgar  colours,  even  when  they  seemed  most  glaring,  were 
in  reality  impure  and  dull;  and  destroyed  each  other  by 
contention;  whUe  noble  colour,  intensely  bright  and  pure, 
was  nevertheless  entirely  governed  and  calm,  so  that  every 
colour  bettered  and  aided  all  the  rest.) 

114.  You  recollect  how  I  urged  you  in  my  opening 
course  of  lectures  rather  to  work  in  the  school  of  crystalline 
colour  than  in  that  of  shade.^ 

Since  I  gave  that  first  course  of  lectures,  my  sense  of 
the  necessity  of  this  study  of  brightness  primarily,  and  of 
purity  and  gaiety  beyond  all  other  qualities,  has  deeply  been 
confirmed  by  the  influence  which  the  unclean  horror  and 
impious  melancholy  of  the  modem  French  school* — most 
literally  the  school  of  death — has  gained  over  the  popular 
mind.     I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  evil  phrenzy  to-day.     But 

1  [See  Lectures  on  Art,  §  187  (Vol.  XX.  p.  176).] 

'  rCompare  above^  p.  172,  and  the  Preface  to  Aratra  Penteiid,  Vol.  XX.  p.  195 ; 
and  for  earlier  references  to  the  deadness  of  colour  in  the  French  school,  see 
Vol.  XIV.  p.  141.] 
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it  is  in  order  at  once  to  do  the  best  I  can,  in  counteraction 
of  its  deadly  influence,  though  not  without  other  and  con* 
stant  reasons,  that  I  give  you  heraldry,  with  all  its  splendour 
and  its  pride,  its  brightness  of  colour,  and  honourableness  of 
meaning,  for  your  main  elementary  practice/ 

115.  To-day  I  have  only  time  left  to  press  on  your 
thoughts  the  deeper  law  of  this  due  joy  in  colour  and 
light. 

On  any  morning  of  the  year,  how  many  pious  supplica- 
tions, do  you  suppose,  are  uttered  throughout  educated 
Europe  for  '*  light "  ?  How  many  lips  at  least  pronounce 
the  word,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  plurality  of  instances,  with 
some  distinct  idea  attached  to  it  ?  It  is  true  the  speakers 
employ  it  only  as  a  metaphor.  But  why  is  their  language 
thus  metaphorical  ?  If  they  mean  merely  to  ask  for  spiritual 
knowledge  or  guidance,  why  not  say  so  plainly,  instead  of 
using  this  jaded  figure  of  speech?  No  boy  goes  to  his 
father  when  he  wants  to  be  taught,  or  helped,  and  asks 
his  father  to  give  him  '*  light. *"  He  asks  what  he  wants, 
advice  or  protection.  Why  are  not  we  also  content  to 
ask  our  Father  for  what  we  want,  in  plain  English  ? 

The  metaphor,  you  will  answer,  is  put  into  our  mouths, 
and  felt  to  be  a  beautiful  and  necessary  one. 

I  admit  it.  In  your  Educational  Series,  first  of  all 
examples  of  modem  art,'  is  the  best  engraving  I  could  find 
of  the  picture  which,  founded  on  that  idea  of  Christ's 
being  the  Giver  of  Light,  contains,  I  believe,  the  most  true 
and  useftd  piece  of  religious  vision  which  realistic  art  has 
yet  embodied.  But  why  is  the  metaphor  so  necessary,  or, 
rather,  how  far  is  it  a  metaphor  at  all  ?  Do  you  think  the 
words  •*  Light  of  the  World  "  mean  only  "  Teacher  or  Guide 
of  the  World "  ?    When  the  Sun  of  Justice  is  said  to  rise 

^  (See  the  CkUahgue  qf  the  Rudimentary  Seriee  and  ^  InBtroetions  in  Elementary 
Drawing/*  Vol.  XXf.  pp.  173  eeq,,  244  eeq.  ;  and  with  this  passage  on  heraldry, 
compare  Lawe  qf  Ffeole,  Vol.  XV.  pp.  365  eeq.] 

>  [Educational  Seriee,  No.  2 — an  engraving  of  Holman  Hunt's  ''light  of  the 
World":  see  Vol.  XXI.  pp.  76,  106;  and  for  the  picture  itself,  VoL  XIL 
pp.  328  eeq.] 
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with  health  in  its  wings,^  do  you  suppose  the  image  only 
means  the  correction  of  error?  Or  does  it  even  mean 
so  much  ?  The  Light  of  Heaven  is  needed  to  do  that 
perfectly.  But  what  we  are  to  pray  for  is  the  Light  of 
the  World;  nay,  the  Light  **that  lighteth  every  mart  that 
cometh  into  the  world.**  ^ 

116.  You  will  find  that  it  is  no  metaphor — ^nor  has  it 
ever  been  so. 

To  the  Persian,  the  Greek,  and  the  Christian,  the  sense 
of  the  power  of  the  God  of  Light  has  been  one  and  the 
same.  That  power  is  not  merely  in  teaching  or  protecting, 
but  in  the  enforcement  of  purity  of  body,  and  of  equity  or 
justice  in  the  heart ;  and  this,  observe,  not  heavenly  purity, 
nor  final  justice;  but,  now,  and  here,  actual  purity  in  the 
midst  of  the  world's  foulness, — practical  justice  in  the  midst 
of  the  world's  iniquity.  And  the  physical  strength  of  the 
organ  of  sight, — the  physical  purity  of  the  flesh,  the  actual 
love  of  sweet  light  and  stainless  colour, — are  the  necessary 
signs,  real,  inevitable,  and  visible,  of  the  prevailing  pres- 
ence, with  any  nation,  or  in  any  house,  of  the  "  Light  that 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world." 

117.  Physical  purity; — actual  love  of  sweet  light,  and 
of  fair  colour.  This  is  one  palpable  sign,  and  an  entirely 
needful  one,  that  we  have  got  what  we  pretend  to  pray 
for  every  morning.  That,  you  will  find,  is  the  meaning  of 
Apollo's  war  with  the  Python^ — of  your  own  St.  George's 
wai-  with  the  dragon.  You  have  got  that  battle  stamped 
again  on  every  sovereign  in  your  pockets,  but  do  you  think 
the  sovereigns  are  helping,  at  this  instant,  St.  George  in 
his  battle  ?  Once,  on  your  gold  of  the  Henrys'  times,  you 
had  St.  Michael  and  the  dragon,  and  called  your  coins 
"  angels."  How  much  have  they  done  lately,  of  angeUc 
work,  think  you,  in  purifying  the  earth  ? 

118.  Purifying,  literally,  purging  and  cleansing.     That  is 


Malachi  iv.  2  ;  compare  Vol.  XVIL  p.  69,  and  Vol.  XVHL  p.  350.] 

John  i.  9.] 

Tor  Apollo  and  the  Python,  see  above,  pp.  63-64,  67  n.] 
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the  first  *^ sacred  art"  all  men  have  to  learn.  And  the 
words  I  deferred  ^  to  the  close  of  this  lecture,  about  the  pro- 
posed improvements  in  Oxford,  are  very  few.  Oxford  is, 
indeed,  capable  of  much  improvement,  but  only  by  undoing 
the  greater  part  of  what  has  been  done  to  it  within  the 
last  twenty  years;  and,  at  present,  the  one  thing  that  I 
would  say  to  well-meaning  persons  is,  ''For  Heaven's  sake 
— ^literally  for  Heaven's  sake — ^let  the  place  alone,  and  clean 
it."  I  walked  last  week  to  Iffley — ^not  having  been  there  for 
thirty  years.  I  did  not  know  the  church  inside;  I  found 
it  pitch-dark  with  painted  glass  of  barbarous  manufacture, 
and  the  old  woman  who  showed  it  infinitely  proud  o(  letting 
me  in  at  the  front  door  instead  of  the  side  one.  But  dose 
by  it,  not  fifty  yards  down  the  hill,  there  was  a  little  well 
— a  holy  well  it  should  have  been;  beautiful  in  the  recess 
of  it,  and  the  lovely  ivy  and  weeds  above  it,  had  it  but 
been  cared  for  in  a  human  way;  but  so  ftiU  of  frogs  that 
you  could  not  have  dipped  a  cup  in  it  without  catching  one. 
What  is  the  use  of  pretty  painted  glass  in  your  churches 
when  you  have  the  plagues  of  Egypt  outside  of  them  ? 

119.  I  walked  back  from  Iffley  to  Oxford  by  what  was 
once  the  most  beautiful  approach  to  an  academical  city  of 
any  in  Europe.  Now  it  is  a  wilderness  of  obscure  and 
base  buildings.  You  think  it  a  fine  thing  to  go  into  Iffley 
church  by  the  front  door; — and  you  build  cheap  lodgings 
houses  over  all  the  approach  to  the  chief  university  of 
English  literature !  That,  forsooth,  is  your  luminous  cloister, 
and  porch  of  Polygnotus*  to  your  temple  of  Apollo.  And 
in  the  centre  of  that  temple,  at  the  very  foot  of  the  dome 
of  the  Radcljrfie,  between  two  principal  coll^^s,  the  lane  by 
which  I  walked  from  my  own  college  half-an-hour  ago, 
to  this  place, — Brasen-nose  Lane — is  left  in  a  state  as  loath- 
some as  a  back-alley  in  the  East  end  of  London. 

120.  These,  I  suppose,  are  the  signs  of  extending  libe- 
rality, and  disseminated  advantages  of  education. 

1  [See  above,  §  96,  p.  191.] 

<  [Compare  Aratra  Penteliei,  §  204  (VoL  XX.  p.  348X] 
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Gentlemen,  if,  as  was  lately  said  by  a  leading  member 
of  your  Government,  the  function  of  a  university  be  only 
to  examine,^  it  may  indeed  examine  the  whole  mob  of  Eng- 
land in  the  midst  of  a  dunghill;  but  it  cannot  teach  the 
gentlemen  of  England  in  the  midst  of  a  dunghill ;  no,  nor 
even  the  people  of  England.  How  many  of  her  people 
it  ought  to  teach  is  a  question.  We  think,  nowadays,  our 
philosophy  is  to  light  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world,  and  to  light  every  man  equally.  Well,  when  indeed 
you  give  up  all  other  commerce  in  this  island,  and,  as  in 
Bacon's  New  Atlantis^  only  buy  and  sell  to  get  God's  first 
creature,  which  was  light,*  there  may  be  some  equality  of 
gain  for  us  in  that  possession.  But  until  then, — and  we 
are  very  far  from  such  a  time — ^the  light  cannot  be  given  to 
all  men  equally.  Nay,  it  is  becoming  questionable  whether, 
instead  of  being  equally  distributed  to  all,  it  may  not  be 
equally  withdrawn  from  us  all:  whether  the  ideas  of  purity 
and  justice, — of  loveliness  which  is  to  sanctify  our  peace, — 
and  of  justice  which  is  to  sanctify  our  battle,  are  not  vanish- 
ing from  the  purpose  of  our  policy,  and  even  from  the 
conception  of  our  education. 

The  uses,  and  the  desire,  of  seclusion,  of  meditation,  of 
restraint,  and  of  correction — ^are  they  not  passing  from  us  in 
the  collision  of  worldly  interests,  and  restless  contests  of 
mean  hope,  and  meaner  fear?  What  hght,  what  health, 
what  peace,  or  what  security, — ^youths  of  England — do  you 
come  here  now  to  seek  ?  In  what  sense  do  you  receive — 
with  what  sincerity  do  you  adopt  for  yourselves — the  ancient 
legend  of  your  schools,  "Dominus  illuminatio  mea,  et  salus 
mea;  quern  timebo"?* 

*  [The  reference  is  to  Robert  Lowe  (Lord  Sherbrooke),  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  Member  for  the  University  of  London.  Compare  Matthew  Arnold's 
Higher  Schools  and  Universities  in  Germany,  preface  to  the  second  edition  (1874) 
p.  xiii.  :  "They  may  be  told  by  Mr.  Lowe  that  all  a  man  ought  to  wish  for  is  an 
Examining  Board,  and  that  faculties  and  professors  are  a  great  mistake/'  etc. 
Views  somewhat  to  this  effect  were  implied  in  Lowe's  speech  at  Halifax  (Times, 
December  6,  1871).] 

2  [Compare  Crown  of  Wild  Olive,  §  160,  where  other  references  to  the  New  Atlantis 
are  given  (Vol.  XVIIL  p.  514  n.).] 

3  [Psalms  xxvii.  1.] 
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121.  Remember  that  the  ancient  tlieory  on  which  this 
university  was  founded, — not  the  theory  of  any  one  founder* 
observe,  nor  even  the  concluded  or  expressed  issue  t>f  the 
wisdom  of  many;  but  the  tacit  feeling  by  which  the  work 
and  hope  of  all  were  united  and  completed  —  was.  that 
England  should  gather  from  among  her  cliildren  u  ciTtain 
number  of  purest  and  best,  whom  she  might  train  to  1ms 
come,  each  in  their  day  of  strength,  her  teaclicrs  and  imttcrna 
in  religion,  her  declarers  and  doers  of  justice  in  law  and  her 
leaders  in  battle.  Bred,  it  might  be,  by  their  parents,  in 
the  fond  poverty  of  learning,  or  amidst  the  traditions  and 
discipline  of  illustrious  houses, — in  either  manner  se|mrate» 
from  their  youth  up,  to  their  glorious  offlces  —they  oame 
here  to  be  kindled  into  the  lights  that  were  to  Ik;  set  on 
the  hills  of  England,  brightest  of  the  pious,  the  loyal,  and 
the  brave.  Whatever  corruption  blighted,  whatever  world- 
liness  buried,  whatever  sin  polluted  their  endeavour,  thin 
conception  of  its  meaning  remained;  and  was  Indeed  h\\ 
fulfilled  in  faithfrilness,  that  to  the  men  whose  passions  were 
tempered,  and  whose  hearts  confirmed,  in  the  eahn  of  these 
holy  places,  you,  now  living,  owe  all  that  is  left.  t.o  ytm  f>f 
hope  in  heaven,  and  all  of  safety  or  honour  that  you  have 
to  trust  and  defend  on  earth. 

Their  children  have  forfeited,  some  by  gulK..  and  many 
in  folly,  the  leadership  they  inherite<l ;  and  every  man  in 
England  now  is  to  do  and  to  learn  what  is  right  in  hU 
own  eyes.^  How  much  need,  therefore,  that  we  sliould  leam 
first  of  all  what  eyes  are ;  and  what  vision  they  ought  to 
possess — science  of  sight  granted  only  to  clearness  of  stuil :  * 
but  granted  in  its  fulness  even  to  mortal  eyes:  ft>r  though, 
after  the  skin,  worms  may  destroy  their  Innly,  happy  the 
pure  in  heart,  for  they,  yet  in  their  flesh,  shall  see  the 
Light  of  Heaven,  and  know  the  will  of  God." 

'  [Deuteronomy  zii.  18;  compare  Ariadne  Fhrentina,  Jj  223  (below,  ik  4AAV1 

>  [Matthew  v.  8 :  ''Bleteed  are  Uie  pure  in  heart :  for  thry  ihall  lee  God.'*    See 
below.  §  176,  p.  242.] 

>  [Job  xiz.  26.] 


LECTURE  VII 

THE  RELATION  TO  ART  OF  THE  SCIENCES 
OF  INORGANIC  FORM 

February  ^9th,  1872 

122.  I  DID  not  wish  in  my  last  lecture,  after  I  had  directed 
your  attention  to  the  special  bearing  of  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples I  pleaded  for,  to  enforce  upon  you  any  farther  general 
conclusions.  But  it  is  necessary  now  to  collect  the  gist  of 
what  I  endeavoured  to  show  you  respecting  the  organs  of 
sight;  namely,  that  in  proportion  to  the  physical  perfect- 
ness  or  clearness  of  them  is  the  degree  in  which  they  are 
raised  from  the  perception  of  prey  to  the  perception  of 
beauty  and  of  affection.  The  imperfect  and  brutal  instru- 
ment of  the  eye  may  be  vivid  with  malignity,  or  wild  with 
hunger,  or  manifoldly  detective  with  microscopic  exaggera- 
tion, assisting  the  ingenuity  of  insects  with  a  multiplied  and 
permanent  monstrosity  of  all  things  round  them;  but  the 
noble  human  sight,  careless  of  prey,  disdainful  of  minute- 
ness, and  reluctant  to  anger,  becomes  clear  in  gentleness, 
proud  in  reverence,  and  joyful  in  love.  And  finally,  the 
physical  splendour  of  light  and  colour,  so  far  from  being  the 
perception  of  a  mechanical  force  by  a  mechanical  instru- 
ment, is  an  entirely  spiritual  consciousness,  accurately  and 
absolutely  proportioned  to  the  purity  of  the  moral  nature, 
and  to  the  force  of  its  natural  and  wise  affections. 

123.  That  was  the  sum  of  what  1  wished  to  show  you 
in  my  last  lecture;  and  observe,  that  what  remains  to  me 
doubtful  in  these  things, — and  it  is  much — I  do  not  trouble 
you  with.  Only  what  I  know  that  on  experiment  you  can 
ascertain  for  yourselves,  I    tell  you,   and   illustrate,  for  the 
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time,  as  well  as  I  can.  Experiments  in  art  are  difficult, 
and  take  years  to  try;  you  may  at  first  fail  in  them,  as 
you  might  in  a  chemical  analysis;  but  in  all  the  matters 
which  in  this  place  I  shall  urge  on  your  attention  I  can 
assure  you  of  the  final  results. 

That,  then,  being  the  sum  of  what  I  could  tell  you 
with  certainty  respecting  the  methods  of  sight,  I  have  next 
to  assure  you  that  this  faculty  of  sight,  disciplined  and 
pure,  is  the  only  proper  faculty  which  the  graphic  artist  is 
to  use  in  his  inquiries  into  nature.  His  office  is  to  show 
her  appearances;  his  duty  is  to  know  them.  It  is  not  his 
duty,  tiiough  it  may  be  sometimes  for  his  convenience,  while 
it  is  always  at  his  peril,  that  he  knows  more; — ^knows  the 
causes  of  appearances,  or  the  essence  of  the  things  that 
produce  them. 

124.  Once  again,  therefore,  I  must  limit  my  application 
of  the  word  science  with  respect  to  art.  I  told  you^  that 
I  did  not  mean  by  ''science"  such  knowledge  as  that 
triangles  on  equal  bases  and  between  parallels  are  equal, 
but  such  knowledge  as  that  the  stars  in  Cassiopeia  are  in  the 
form  of  a  JF.  But,  farther  still,  it  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  science,  for  an  artist,  that  they  are  stars  at  alL  What 
he  has  to  know  is  that  they  are  luminous  points  which 
twinkle  in  a  certain  manner,  and  are  pale  yellow,  or  deep 
yellow,  and  may  be  quite  deceptively  imitated  at  a  certain 
distance  by  brass-headed  nails.  This  he  ought  to  know, 
and  to  remember  accurately,  and  his  art  knowledge — the 
science,  that  is  to  say — of  which  his  art  is  to  be  the  reflec- 
tion, is  the  sum  of  knowledges  of  this  sort ;  his  memory  of 
the  look  of  the  sun  and  moon  at  such  and  such  times, 
through  such  and  such  clouds;  his  memory  of  the  look  of 
the  mountains, — of  the  look  of  sea,— of  the  look  of  human 
faces. 

125.  Perhaps  you  would  not  caU  that  ** science"  at  all. 
It  is  no  matter  what  either  you  or  I  caU  it.  It  is  science 
of  a  certain  order  of  hcts.     Two  summers  ago,  looking 

>  [See  abore,  §  38,  p.  151.] 
XXII.  o 
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from  Verona  at  sunset,  I  saw  the  mountains  beyond  the 
Lago  di  Garda  of  a  strange  blue,  vivid  and  rich  like  the 
bloom  of  a  damson.^  I  never  saw  a  mountain-blue  of  that 
particular  quality  before  or  since.  My  science  as  an  artist 
consists  in  my  knowing  that  sort  of  blue  from  every  other 
sort,  and  in  my  perfect  recollection  that  this  particular  blue 
had  such  and  such  a  green  associated  with  it  in  the  near 
fields.  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  atmospheric 
causes  of  the  colour :  that  knowledge  would  merely  occupy 
my  brains  wastefrdly,  and  warp  my  artistic  attention  and 
energy  from  their  point.  Or  to  take  a  simpler  instance  yet : 
Turner,  in  his  early  life,  was  sometimes  good-natured,  and 
would  show  people  what  he  was  about.  He  was  one  day 
making  a  drawing  of  Plymouth  harbour,  with  some  ships 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  two,  seen  against  the  light. 
Having  shown  this  drawing  to  a  naval  officer,  the  naval 
officer  observed  with  surprise,  and  objected  with  very  justifi- 
able indignation,  that  the  ships  of  the  line  had  no  port- 
holes. "  No,"  said  Turner,  "  certainly  not.  If  you  will  walk 
up  to  Mount  Edgecumbe,  and  look  at  the  ships  against  the 
sunset,  you  will  find  you  can't  see  the  port-holes."  "Well, 
but,"  said  the  naval  officer,  still  indignant,  "you  know  the 
port-holes  are  there."  "Yes,"  said  Turner,  "I  know  that 
well  enough ;  but  my  business  is  to  draw  what  I  see,  and 
not  what  I  know  is  there."  * 

126.  Now,  that  is  the  law  of  all  fine  artistic  work  what- 
soever; and,  more  than  that,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  perilous 
to  you,  and  undesirable,  that  you  slumld  know  what  is 
there.  If,  indeed,  you  have  so  perfectly  disciplined  your 
sight  that  it  cannot  be  influenced  by  prejudice ;  —  if  you 
are  sure  that  none  of  your  knowledge  of  what  is  there  will 
be  allowed  to  assert  itself;  and  that  you  can  reflect  the 
ship  as  simply  as  the  sea  beneath  it  does,  though  you  may 

^  [See  the  description  of  this  sunset  in  the  letter  to  his  mother^  from  Verona 
(iMay  21,  1869),  given  in  Vol.  XIX.  p.  xlix.] 

'  [This  conversation  is  reported  (not  quite  in  Ruskin's  words)  in  Cyrus  Reddiug's 
Fifty  Year*  RecoUectione,  Literary  and  Persfmal,  1858,  vol.  i.  p.  205;  thence  cited 
in  "Fhornbury's  lAfe  qf  Turner  (p.  145,  1877  edition).  The  "naval  officer"  was 
Demaria,  an  officer  in  the  army. J 
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know  it  with  the  intelligence  of  a  sailor, — ^thai»  indeed,  you 
may  allow  yourself  the  pleasure,  and  what  will  sometimes 
be  the  safi^^ard  from  error,  of  learning  what  ships  or  stars, 
or  mountains,  are  in  reality;  but  the  ordinary  powos  of 
human  perception  are  almost  certain  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  real  nature  of  what  they  draw:  and, 
until  you  are  quite  fearless  of  your  faithfulness  to  the 
appearances  of  things,  the  less  you  know  of  their  reality 
the  better, 

127.  And  it  is  precisely  in  this  passive  and  naive  sim- 
plicity that  art  becomes,  not  only  greatest  in  herself,  but 
most  useful  to  science.  If  she  knew  anything  of  what  she 
was  representing,  she  would  exhibit  that  partial  knowledge 
with  complacency ;  and  miss  the  points  beside  it,  and  beyond 
it  Two  painters  draw  the  same  mountain;  the  one  has 
got  unluckily  into  his  head  some  curiosity  about  glacier 
marking ;  and  the  other  has  a  theory  of  cleavage.  The  one 
will  scratch  his  mountain  all  over; — ^the  other  spUt  it  to 
pieces ;  and  both  drawings  will  be  equally  useless  for  the 
purposes  of  honest  science. 

128.  Any  of  you  who  chance  to  know  my  books  cannot 
but  be  surprised  at  my  saying  these  things ;  for,  of  all  writers 
on  art,  I  suppose  there  is  no  one  who  appeals  so  often  as 
I  do  to  physical  science.  But  observe,  I  appeal  as  a  critic 
of  art,  never  as  a  master  of  it.  Turner  made  drawings 
of  mountains  and  clouds  which  the  public  said  were  absuid. 
I  said,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  the  only  true  drawings 
of  mountains  and  clouds  ever  made  yet :  and  I  proved 
this  to  be  so,  as  only  it  could  be  proved,  by  steady  test 
of  physical  science:  but  Turner  had  drawn  his  mountains 
rightly,  long  before  their  structure  was  known  to  any 
geologist  in  Europe;^  and  has  painted  perfectly  truths  of 
anatomy  in  clouds  which  I  challenge  any  meteorologist  in 
Europe  to  explain  at  this  day. 

129.  And  indeed  I  was  obliged  to  leave  Modem  Painten 
incomplete,  or,  rather,  as  a  mere  sketch  of  intention,  in 

1  [On  this  rabJMt,  ooni|Mune  Maitm  Painten,  rol  It.  (Vol  VI.  pp.  237,  276).] 
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analysis  of  the  forms  of  cloud  and  wave,  because  I  had  not 
scientific  data  enough  to  appeal  to.^  Just  reflect  for  an 
instant  how  absolutely  whatever  has  been  done  in  art  to 
represent  these  most  familiar,  yet  most  spectral  forms  of 
cloud — ^utterly  inorganic,  yet,  by  spiritual  ordinance,  in  their 
kindness  fair,  and  in  their  anger  frightful, — how  all  that  has 
yet  been  done  to  represent  them,  fix)m  the  undulating  bands 
of  blue  and  white  which  give  to  heraldry  its  nebule  bearing, 
to  the  finished  and  deceptive  skies  of  Turner,  has  been 
done  without  one  syllable  of  help  fix)m  the  lips  of  science.* 
180.  The  rain  which  flooded  our  fields  the  Sunday  before 
last,  was  followed,  as  you  will  remember,  by  bright  days, 
of  which  Tuesday  the  20th  was,  in  London,  notable  for 
the  splendour,  towards  the  afternoon,  of  its  white  cumulus 
clouds.  There  has  been  so  much  black  east  wind  lately, 
and  so  much  fog  and  artificial  gloom,  besides,  that  I  find  it 
is  actually  some  two  years  since  I  last  saw  a  noble  cumulus 
cloud  under  full  light.  I  chanced  to  be  standing  under  the 
Victoria  Tower  at  Westminster,  when  the  largest  mass  of 
them  floated  past,  that  day,  from  the  north-west ;  and  I  was 
more  impressed  than  ever  yet  by  the  awfulness  of  the  cloud- 
form,  and  its  unaccountableness,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge.  The  Victoria  Tower,  seen  against  it,  had  no 
magnitude :  it  was  like  looking  at  Mont  Blanc  over  a  lamp- 
post. The  domes  of  cloud-snow  were  heaped  as  definitely; 
their  broken  flanks  were  as  grey  and  firm  ais  rocks,  and  the 
whole  mountain,  of  a  compass  and  height  in  heaven  which 
only  became  more  and  more  inconceivable  as  the  eye  strove 

♦  Rubens'  rainbow,  in  the  Loan  Exhibition  this  year,*  was  of  dull  blue, 
darker  than  the  sky,  in  a  scene  lighted  from  the  side  of  the  rainbow. 
Rubens  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  ignorance  of  optics,  but  for  never  having 
so  much  as  looked  at  a  rainbow  carefully:  and  I  do  not  believe  that  my 
friend  Mr.  Alfred  Hunt,  whose  study  of  rainbow,  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Water-Colour  Society  last  year,  was  unrivalled,  for  vividness  and  truth,  by 
any  I  know,  learned  how  to  paint  it  by  studying  optics.* 

1  [Compare  the  Preface  to  the  fifth  volume  of  Modem  Painter*,  Vol.  VII.  p.  7.] 

2  [No.  126  in  the  Exhibition  of  1872—"  A  Landscape :  The  Rambow,"  lent  by 
Sir  Richard  Wallace— and  now  No.  63  in  the  Hertford  House  Collection.] 

3  [No.  60  in  the  Exhibition  of  1871—"  Sunlight  through  Rain.*'] 
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to  ascend  it,  was  passing  behind  the  tower  with  a  steady 
march,  whose  swifbiess  must  in  reality  have  been  that  of  a 
traipest :  yet,  along  all  the  ravines  of  vapour,  precipice  kept 
pace  with  precipice,  and  not  one  thrust  another.^ 

181.  What  is  it  that  hews  them  out  ?  Why  is  the  blue 
sky  pure  there, — cloud  solid  here;  and  edged  like  marble: 
and  why  does  the  state  of  the  blue  sky  pass  into  the  state 
of  doud,  in  that  calm  advance  ? 

It  is  true  that  you  can  more  or  less  imitate  the  forms 
of  doud  with  explosive  vapour  or  steam;  but  the  steam 
melts  instantly,  and  the  explosive  vapour  dissipates  itself 
The  doud,  of  perfect  form,  proceeds  unchanged.  It  is  not 
an  explosion,  but  an  enduring  and  advancing  presence.  The 
more  you  think  of  it,  the  less  explicable  it  will  become 
to  you. 

182.  That  this  should  yet  be  unexplained  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  air  is,  however,  no  marvd,  since  aspects  of  a  similar 
kind  are  unexplained  in  the  earth,  which  we  tread,  and  in 
the  water  whidh  we  drink  and  wash  with.  You  sddom  pass 
a  day  without  receiving  some  pleasure  from  the  doudings 
in  marble;  can  you  explain  how  the  stone  was  douded?' 
You  certainly  do  not  pass  a  day  without  washing  your  hands. 
Can  you  explain  the  frame  of  a  soap-bubble  ? 

188.  I  have  allowed  myself,  by  way  of  showing  at  once 
what  I  wanted  to  come  to,  to  overlook  the  proper  arrange- 
ment of  my  subject,  and  I  must  draw  back  a  little. 

For  all  his  own  purposes,  merdy  graphic,  we  say,  if  an 
artist's  eye  is  fine  and  faithful,  the  fewer  points  of  science 
he  has  in  his  head,  the  better.  But  for  purposes  mare  than 
graphic,  in  order  that  he  may  fed  towards  things  as  he 
should,  and  choose  them  as  tee  should,  he  ought  to  know 
something  about  than;  and  if  he  is  quite  sure  that  he  can 
recdve  the  science  of  them  without  letting  himself  become 
uncandid  and  narrow  in  observation,  it  is  very  desirable  that 
he  should  be  acquainted  with  a  little  of  tlie  alf^bet  of 

>  [Joel  ii.  8.    Compara  Modem  Ailiitort,  toL  t.  (VoL  VII.  p.  IM)  and  n.).] 
*  [ComiMUW  Ltetwrei  on  jiri,  §  106  (VoL  XX.  p.  102).] 
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structure, — just  as  much  as  may  quicken  and  certify  his 
observation,  without  prejudicing  it.  Cautiously,  therefore, 
and  receiving  it  as  a  perilous  indulgence,  he  may  venture 
to  learn,  perhaps  as  much  astronomy  as  may  prevent  his 
carelessly  putting  the  new  moon  wrong  side  upwards;  and 
as  much  botany  as  will  prevent  him  from  confusing,  which  I 
am  sorry  to  say  Turner  did,  too  often,  Scotch  firs  with  stone 
pines.^  He  may  concede  so  much  to  geology  as  to  choose, 
of  two  equally  picturesque  views,  one  that  illustrates  rather 
than  conceals  the  structure  of  a  crag:  and  perhaps,  once  or 
twice  in  his  life,  a  portrait  painter  might  advantageously 
observe  how  unlike  a  skull  is  to  a  face.  And  for  you, 
who  are  to  use  your  drawing  as  one  element  in  general 
education,  it  is  desirable  that  physical  science  should  assist 
in  the  attainment  of  truth  which  a  real  painter  seizes  by 
practice  of  eye. 

184.  For  this  purpose  I  shall  appeal  to  your  masters  in 
science  to  furnish  us,  as  they  have  leisure,  with  some  simple 
and  readable  accounts  of  the  structure  of  things  which  we 
have  to  draw  continually.  Such  scientific  accounts  will  not 
usually  much  help  us  to  draw  them,  but  will  make  the 
drawing,  when  done,  far  more  valuable  to  us. 

I  have  told  you,  for  instance,  that  nobody — at  least,  no 
painter — can  at  present  explain  the  structure  of  a  bubble.* 
To  know  that  structure  will  not  help  you  to  draw  sea-foam, 
but  it  will  make  you  look  at  sea-foam  with  greater  interest. 

I  am  not  able  now  to  watch  the  course  of  modem 
science,  and  may  perhaps  be  in  error  in  thinking  that  the 
frame  of  a  bubble  is  still  unexplained.  But  I  have  not 
yet  met,  by  any  chance,  with  an  account  of  tlie  forces 
which,  under  concussion,  arrange  the  particles  of  a  fluid  into 
a  globular  film;  though,  from  what  I  know  of  cohesion, 
gravity,    and   the   nature  of  the   atmosphere,   1    can    make 

*  [Compare  what  Ruskin  save  of  Turner  in  Modem  Painters:  "into  the  spirit  of 
the  pme  he  cannot  enter"  (Vol.  III.  p.  236;  and  compare  Vol.  VII.  p.  105  and  n.] 

'  [Compare  Modem  Painters,  vol.  v.  (Vol.  VII.  p.  137).  Some  correspondence 
which  RusKin  had  in  1885  with  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  on  such  points  is  given  in  a  later 
volume  of  this  edition.] 
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some  shift  to  guess  at  the  kind  of  action  that  takes  place 
in  fonning  a  single  bubble.  But  how  one  bubble  absorbs 
another  without  breaking  it;  or  what  exact  methods  of 
tension  prepare  for  the  change  of  form,  and  establish  it  in 
an  instant,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 

Here,  I  think,  then,  is  one  familiar  matter  which  up  to 
the  possible  point,  science  might  condescendingly  interpret 
for  us.  The  exhaustion  of  the  film  in  preparation  for  its 
change:  the  determination  of  the  smaller  bubble  to  yield 
itself  up  to  the  larger :  the  instantaneous  flash  into  the  new 
shape,  and  the  swift  adjustment  of  the  rectangular  lines  of 
intersection  in  the  marvellous  vaulting — all  this  I  want  to 
be  explained  to  us,  so  that,  if  we  cannot  understand  it  alto- 
gether,  we  may  at  least  know  exactly  how  far  we  do,  and 
how  far  we  do  not. 

185.  And,  next  to  the  laws  of  the  formation  of  a  bubble, 
I  want  to  see,  in  simple  statement,  those  of  the  formation 
of  a  bottle.  Namely,  the  laws  of  its  resistance  to  fracturCt 
from  without  and  within,  by  concussion  or  explosion;  and 
the  due  relations  of  form  to  thickness  of  material;  so  that, 
putting  the  problem  in  a  constant  form,  we  may  know,  out 
of  a  given  quantity  of  material,  how  to  make  the  strongest 
bottle  under  given  limitations  as  to  shape.  For  instance, 
— ^you  have  so  much  glass  given  you:  your  bottle  is  to 
hold  two  pints,  to  be  flat-bottomed,  and  so  narrow  and  long 
in  the  neck  that  you  can  grasp  it  with  your  hand.  What 
wiU  be  its  best  ultimate  form? 

186.  Probably,  if  you  thought  it  courteous,  you  would 
laugh  at  me  just  now;  and,  at  any  rate,  are  thinking  to 
yourselves  that  this  art  problem  at  least  needs  no  scientific 
investigation,  having  been  practically  solved,  long  ago,  by 
the  imperative  human  instinct  for  the  preservation  of  bottled 
stout.  But  you  are  only  feeling  now,  gentlemen,  and  re- 
cognizing in  one  instance,  what  I  teU  you  of  all.  Every 
scientific  investigation  is,  in  the  same  sense  as  this  would 
be,  useless  to  the  trained  master  of  any  art.  To  the 
soap-bubble  blower,  and  glass-blower, — ^to  the  pot-maker  and 
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bottle-maker, — ^if  dexterous  craftsmen,  your  science  is  of  no 
account ;    and   the   imp  of  their   art  may  be  imagined  as , 
always  looking  triumphantly  and  contemptuously,  out  of  its 
successfully-produced  bottle,  on  the  vain  analysis  of  centri- 
fugal impulse  and  inflating  breath. 

187.  Nevertheless,  in  the  present  confusion  of  instinct 
and  opinion  as  to  beautiful  form,  it  is  desirable  to  have 
these  two  questions  more  accurately  dealt  with.  For  observe 
what  they  branch  into.  The  coloured  s^rments  of  globe 
out  of  which  foam  is  constituted,  are  portions  of  spherical 
vaults  constructed  of  fluent  particles.  You  cannot  have 
the  principles  of  spherical  vaulting  put  in  more  abstract 
terms. 

Then  considering  the  arch  as  the  section  of  a  vault,  the 
greater  number  of  Gothic  arches  may  be  regarded  as  the 
intersections  of  two  spherical  vaults. 

Simple  Gothic  foliation  is  merely  the  triple,  quadruple, 
or  variously  multiple  repetition  of  such  intersection. 

And  the  beauty — (observe  this  carefully) — ^the  beauty  of 
Gothic  arches,  and  of  their  foliation,  always  involves  refer- 
ence to  the  strength  of  their  structure;  but  only  to  their 
structure  as  self-stistaining;  not  as  sustaining  superincumbent 
weight.  In  the  most  literal  of  senses,  **the  earth  hath 
bubbles  as  the  water  hath ;  and  these  are  of  them."  ^ 

138.  What  do  you  think  made  Michael  Angelo  look 
back  to  the  dome  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  saying,  ''Like 
thee  I  will  not  build  one,  better  than  thee  I  cannot "  ?  *  To 
you  or  to  me  there  is  nothing  in  that  dome  different  fix>m 
hundreds  of  others.  Which  of  you,  who  have  been  at 
Florence,  can  tell  me  honestly  he  saw  anjrthing  wonderful 
in  it?  But  Michael  Angelo  knew  the  exact  proportion  of 
thickness  to  weight  and  curvature  which  enabled  it  to  stand 

>  [Macbeth  L  3,  79.] 

'  [It  was  with  regard  to  the  lantern  of  S.  Lorenzo  at  Florence  that  people  told 
Michael  Angelo  that  he  would  make  it  better  than  Brunelleschi's  on  the  CathedraL 
'^  Different  perha^,  but  better^  no !  *'  he  answered  (see  J.  A.  S3rmond8's  lAfe  qf 
Michelangelo,  vol.  i.  p.  875).  For  another  reference  to  Michael  Angelo's  saying,  see 
the  lecture  on  Brunelleschi  in  The  JBHhetic  and  Mathematic  SchooU  of  Fkmmce, 
(Vol.  XXIII.).] 
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as  seenrefy  as  a  moantam  of  adamant,  tiKmgh  it  was  only  a 
film  of  day,  as  fitail,  in  proportion  to  its  boUk,  as  a  sea-didL 
Over  the  massy  war  towers  of  the  city  it  floated ;  ftagile, 
yet  without  licar.    ^Better  than  thee  I  cannot"* 

1S9.  Then  think  what  the  investigation  of  the  bottle 
fatancfaes  into,  joined  with  that  oi  its  necessary  companion, 
the  cop.  There  is  a  sketdi  for  you  ci  the  cup  of  cups, 
the  pure  Greek  mitiOapot,^  whidi  is  always  in  the  hand  of 
Dionusos,  as  the  thunderbolt  b  in  that  of  Zeus.  Leam  but 
to  draw  that  thoroughly,  and  you  wont  have  much  more 
to  leam  of  abstract  fixm ;  for  the  investigati<m  of  the  kinds 
of  line  that  limit  this  will  lead  you  into  all  the  practical 
geomeby  of  nature ;  the  dlipses  of  her  sea-bays  in  perspec- 
tive ;  the  parabolas  of  her  watarfalls  and  fountains  in  profile ; 
the  catenaiy  curves  of  thdr  falling  festoons  in  fircmt;  the 
infinite  variety  of  accelarated  or  retarded  curvature  in  ev«y 
condition  ci  mountain  debris.  But  do  yoa  think  mwe 
sdence  can  measure  finr  you  any  of  these  things  ?  That 
hock,  on  the  table  is  one  of  the  four  volumes  of  Sir 
William  Hamiltcm's  Greek  Fases*  He  has  measured  every 
important  vase  vertically  and  horiaxmtally,  with  precision 
altogether  admirable,  and  which  may,  I  hope,  induce  you 
to  have  patience  with  me  in  the  much  less  complex,  though 
ev&i  more  scrupulous,  measurements  which  I  shall  require 
on  my  own  examples.  Yet  English  potteiy  remains  pre-* 
cisdy  where  it  was,  in  sf^  of  all  this  investigation.  Do 
you  fancy  a  Greek  workman  ever  made  a  vase  by  measure- 
ment? He  dashed  it  fix>m  his  hand  on  the  whed,  and  it 
was  beautiful:  and  a  Venetian  glass-blower  swept  jrou  a 
curve  of  crystal  firom  the  end  of  his  pipe ;  and  Reynolds  or 
Tintoret  swept  you  a  curve  of  colour  firom  their  pencils, 
as  a  musician  the  cadoice  of  a  note,  unerring,  and  to  be 
measured,  if  you  please,  afterwards,  with  the  exactitude  of 
Divine  law. 

140.  But,  if  the  truth  and  beauty  of  art  are  thus  bejrond 

t  [Sm  Radiiii«ntarj  SeriM,  II.,  No.  53  (Vol.  XXI.  n.  180).] 

s  [OMeeikm  i^  JSm§rmfimg9 /Hm  AneimU  VMm9:  Napbe,  1781-1706,  4  fok.  Mia] 
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attaininent  by  help  of  science,  how  much  more  its  invention  ? 
I  must  defer  what  I  have  chiefly  to  say  on  this  head  till 
next  lecture ;  but  to-day  I  can  illustrate,  simply,  the  position 
of  invention  with  respect  to  science  in  one  very  important 
group  of  inorganic  forms — those  of  drapery. 

141.  If  you  throw  at  random  over  a  rod  a  piece  of 
drapery  of  any  material  which  will  fall  into  graceful  folds, 
you  will  get  a  series  of  sinuous  folds  in  catenary  curves: 
and  any  given  disposition  of  these  will  be  nearly  as  agree- 
able as  any  other;  though,  if  you  throw  the  stufi"  on  the 
rod  a  thousand  times,  it  will  not  fall  twice  alike. 

142.  But  suppose,  instead  of  a  straight  rod,  you  take  a 
beautiful  nude  statue,  and  throw  the  piece  of  linen  over 
that.  You  may  encumber  and  conceal  its  form  altogether; 
you  may  entirely  conceal  portions  of  the  limbs,  and  show 
others;  or  you  may  leave  indications,  under  the  thin  veil, 
of  the  contours  which  are  hidden;  but  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  hundred  you  wiU  wish  the  drapery  taken  off  again ; 
you  will  feel  that  the  folds  are  in  some  sort  discrepant  and 
harmAil,  and  eagerly  snatch  them  away.  However  passive 
the  material,  however  softly  accommodated  to  the  limbs, 
the  wrinklings  will  always  look  foreign  to  the  form,  like  the 
drip  of  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  falling  off  it,  and  will  load 
themselves  in  the  hollows  uncomfortably.  You  will  have 
to  pull  them  about;  to  stretch  them  one  way,  loosen  them 
in  another,  and  supply  the  quantity  of  government  which 
a  living  person  woidd  have  given  to  the  dress,  before  it 
becomes  at  all  pleasing  to  you. 

148.  Doing  your  best,  you  will  still  not  succeed  to  your 
mind,  provided  you  have,  indeed,  a  mind  worth  pleasing. 
No  adjustment  that  you  can  make,  on  the  quiet  figure,  will 
give  any  approximation  to  the  look  of  drapery  which  has 
previouidy  accommodated  itself  to  the  action  which  brought 
the  figure  into  the  position  in  which  it  stays.  On  a  really 
living  person,  grace^lly  dressed,  and  who  has  paused  from 
graceful  motion,  you  will  get,  again  and  again,  arrange- 
ments of  fold  which   you   can   admire:   but  they  will   not 
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remain  to  be  copied,  the  first  following  movement  alters 
all.  If  you  had  your  photographic  plate  ready  and  could 
photograph — I  don't  know  if  it  has  been  tried — ^girls,  like 
waves,  as  they  move,  you  would  get  what  was  indeed 
lovely ;  and  yet,  when  you  compared  even  such  results  with 
fine  sculpture,  you  would  see  that  there  was  something 
wanting; — ^that,  in  the  deepest  sense,  all  was  yet  wanting. 

144.  Yet  this  is  the  most  that  the  plurality  of  artists 
can  do,  or  think  of  doing.  They  draw  the  nude  figure  with 
careful  anatomy;  they  put  their  model  or  their  lay  figure 
into  the  required  position;  they  arrange  draperies  on  it  to 
their  mind,  and  paint  them  from  the  reality.  All  such  work 
is  absolutely  valueless, — ^worse  than  valueless  in  the  end  of 
it,  blinding  us  to  the  qualities  of  fine  work. 

In  true  design  it  is  in  this  matter  of  drapery  as  in  all 
else.  There  is  not  a  fold  too  much,  and  all  that  are  given 
aid  the  expression,  whether  of  movement  or  character.  Here 
is  a  bit  of  Greek  sculpture,  with  many  folds ;  here  is  a  bit 
of  Christian  sculpture  with  few.^  From  the  many,  not  one 
could  be  removed  without  harm,  and  to  the  few,  not  one 
could  be  added.  This  alone  is  art,  and  no  science  will  ever 
enable  you  to  do  this,  but  the  poetic  and  fabric  instincts 
only. 

145.  Nevertheless,  however  far  above  science,  your  work 
must  comply  with  all  the  requirements  of  science.  The  first 
thing  you  have  to  ask  is.  Is  it  scientifically  right  ?  That  is 
still  nothing,  but  it  is  essential.  In  modem  imitations  of 
Gothic  work  the  artists  think  it  religious  to  be  wrong,  and 
that  Heaven  will  be  propitious  only  to  saints  whose  stoles 
or  petticoats  stand  or  fall  ^to  incredible  angles. 

All  that  nonsense  I  will  soon  get  well  out  of  your  heads 
by  enabling  you  to  make  accurate  studies  fit>m  real  drapery, 
so  that  you  may  be  able  to  detect  in  a  moment  whether 

^  [Probably  Ruskin  here  showed  Mr.  Macdonald'i  study  of  Greek  drapenr, 
No.  57  in  the  Rudimentary  Series  (Vol.  XXI.  p.  181)^  and  a  photog^ph  (formerly 
No.  92  in  the  same  series)  of  sculptures  on  the  porch  of  St.  Anastaaia^  Verona : 
see  Vol.  XXI.  p.  195.] 
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the  folds  in  any  design  are  natural  and  true  to  the  form, 
or  artificial  and  ridiculous. 

146.  But  this,  which  is  the  science  of  drapery,  will  never 
do  more  than  guard  you  in  your  first  attempts  in  the  art 
of  it  Nay,  when  once  you  have  mastered  the  elements  of 
such  science,  the  most  sickening  of  all  work  to  you  will  be 
that  in  which  the  draperies  are  all  right, — and  nothing  else 
is.  In  the  present  state  of  our  schools  one  of  the  chief 
mean  merits  against  which  I  shall  have  to  warn  you  is  the 
imitation  of  what  milliners  admire:  nay,  in  numy  a  piece 
of  the  best  art  I  shall  have  to  show  you  that  the  draperies 
are,  to  some  extent,  intentionally  ill-done,  lest  you  ^ould 
look  at  them.  Yet,  through  every  complexity  of  desirable- 
ness, and  counter-peril,  hold  to  the  constant  and  simple 
law  I  have  always  givoi  you — ^that  the  best  work  must  be 
right  in  the  b^pinning,  and  lovely  in  the  caA. 

147.  Finally,  observe  that  what  is  true  respecting  these 
simple  forms  of  drapery  is  true  of  all  other  inorganic  ioroL 
It  must  become  organic  under  the  artist's  hand  by  his 
invention.  As  there  must  not  be  a  fold  in  a  vestment  too 
few  or  too  many,  there  must  not,  in  noble  landscape,  be  a 
fold  in  a  mountain,  too  few  or  too  numy.  As  you  will 
never  get  from  real  linen  clotli,  by  copying  it  ever  so  fiedth- 
ftiUy,  the  drapery  of  a  noble  statue,  so  you  will  never  get 
fix>m  real  mountains,  copy  them  never  so  &ithfully,  the  forms 
of  noble  landscape.  Anything  more  beautiful  than  the 
photographs  of  the  Valley  of  Chamouni«  now  in  your  print- 
sellers'  windows,  cannot  be  ct>nceivcd.  For  geographical 
and  geological  purposes  they  are  worth  anything;  for  art 
purposes,  worth— a  good  deal  less  than  sotk^  You  may 
learn  much  fix>m  them,  and  will  mislcam  more.  But  in 
Turner's  "  Valley  of  Chamouni '"  *  the  nuHintains  have  not  a 
fold  too  much,  nor  too  little.  There  arc  no  such  mountains 
at  Chamouni:  they  are  the  g)uvst.s  of  eternal  mountains, 
such  as  have  beai,  and  shall  bc«  f\>r  OY^nnore. 

^  UJamwmn  Letimns  m  Arty  §  172  ^V<a.  \X.  ^  l^iV] 

>  .TW  vstcr-oolour  at  F^unlef ;  M«  TUl^  .^  \rk  V^l.  III.  (^  2^8).] 
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148.  So  now  in  sum,  for  I  may  have  confused  you  by 
illustration^ — 

I.  You  are,  in  drawing,  to  try  only  to  represent  the 
appearances  of  things,  never  what  you  know  the  things  to  be. 

II.  Those  appearances  you  are  to  test  by  the  appliance 
of  the  scientific  laws  relating  to  aspect;  and  to  learn,  by 
accurate  measurement,  and  the  most  fixed  attention,  to 
represent  with  absolute  fidelity. 

III.  Having  learned  to  represent  actual  appearances 
faithfully,  if  you  have  any  human  faculty  of  your  own, 
visionary  appearances  will  take  place  to  you  which  will  be 
nobler  and  more  true  than  any  actual  or  material  appear^ 
ances ;  and  the  realization  of  these  is  the  function  of  every 
fine  art,  which  is  founded  absolutely,  therefore,  in  truth, 
and  consists  absolutely  in  imagination.  And  once  more  we 
may  conclude  with,  but  now  using  them  in  a  deeper  sense, 
the  words  of  our  master — "The  best  in  this  kind  are  but 
shadows."  ^ 

It  is  to  be  our  task,  gentlemen,  to  endeavour  that  they 
may  be  at  least  so  much. 

^  [See  above,  p.  152 ;  and  below,  p.  485.] 


LECTURE  VIII 

THE  RELATION  TO  ART  OF  THE  SCIENCES 
OF  ORGANIC  FORM 

March  2nd,  1872 

149.  I  HAVE  next  in  order  to  speak  of  the  relation  of  art 
to  science,  in  dealing  with  its  own  principal  subject — organic 
form,  as  the  expression  of  life.  And,  as  in  my  former 
lecture,  I  wiU  tell  you  at  once  what  I  wish  chiefly  to  enforce 
upon  you. 

First, — but  this  I  shall  have  no  time  to  dwell  upon, — 
That  the  true  power  of  art  must  be  founded  on  a  general 
knowledge  of  organic  nature,  not  of  the  human  frame  only. 

Secondly. — That  in  representing  this  organic  nature,  quite 
/\\f\  as  much  as  in  representing  inanimate  things.  Art  has  nothing 

to  do  with  structures,  causes,  or  absolute  facts;  but  only 
with  appearances. 

Thirdly. — That  in  representing  these  appearances,  she  is 
more  hindered  than  helped  by  the  knowledge  of  things 
wWch.. jlg_JiQt-.-externally ,  jappear ;  and  therefore,  that  the 
study  of  anatomy  generally,  whether  of  plants,  animals,  or 
man,  is  ^n  impediment  to  ^graphic  art. 

Fourthly. — That  especially  m  the  treatment  and  con- 
ception of  the  human  form,  the  habit  of  contemplating 
its  anatomical  structure  is  not  only  a  hindrance,  but  a 
degradation;  and  farther  yet,  that  even  the  study  of  the 
external  form  of  the  human  body,  more  exposed  than  it 
may  be  healthily  and  decently  in  daily  life,  has  been  essen- 
tially destructive  to  every  school  of  art  in  which  it  has  been 
practised. 
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150.  These  four  statements  I  undertake^  in  the  course  of 
our  future  study,  gradually  to  confirm  to  you.  In  a  single 
lecture  I,  of  course,  have  time  to  do  little  more  than  clearly 
state  and  explain  them. 

First,  I  tell  you  that  art  should  take  cognizance  of  all 
living  things,  and  know  them,  so  as  to  be  able  to  name,  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  truest  distinctive  way,  to  describe  them. 
The  Creator  daily  brings,  before  the  noblest  of  His  creatures, 
every  lower  creatine,  that  whatsoever  Man  calls  it,  may  be 
the  name  thereof.^ 

Secondly. — In  representing,  nay,  in  thinking  of,  and 
caring  for,  these  beasts,  man  has  to  think  of  them  essen- 
tially with  their  skins  on  them,  and  with  their  souls  in  ^n^  - 
JhenoL  He  is  to  know  how  they  are  spotted,  wrinkled, 
furred,  and  feathered :  and  what  the  look  of  them  is,  in 
the  eyes;  and  what  grasp,  or  cling,  or  trot,  or  pat,  in  their 
paws  and  claws.  He  is  to  take  every  sort  of  view  of 
them,  in  fact,  except  one, — the  Butcher's  view.  He  is 
never  to  think  of  them  as  bones  and  meat. 

Thirdly. — In  the  representation  of  their  appearance,  the 
knowledge  of  bones  and  meat,  of  joint  and  muscle,  is  more 
a  hindrance  than  a  help. 

Lastly. — With  regard  to  the  human  form,  such  know- 
ledge is  a  degradation  as  well  as  a  hindrance ;  and  even  the 
study  of  the  nude  is  injurious,  beyond  the  limits  of  honour 
and  decency  in  daily  life. 

Those  are  my  four  positions.  I  will  not  detain  you  by 
dwelling  on  the  first  two — that  we  should  know  every  sort 
of  beast,  and  know  it  with  its  skin  on  it,  and  its  soul  within 
it.  What  you  feel  to  be  a  paradox — perhaps  you  think  an 
incredible  and  insolent  paradox — is  my  telling  you  that  you 
will  be  hindered  fix>m  doing  this  by  the  study  of  anatomy.*  /^  "^ 
I  address  myself,  therefore,  only  to  the  last  two  points. 

151.  Among  your  standard  engravings,  I  have  put  that 
of  the  picture  by  Titian,  in  the  Strozzi  Palace,  of  a  little 

1  rSM  GenetiB  ii.  19.1 

>  [For  a  tuminAry  of  Riukin'i  references  in  this  connexion,  tee  Vol  IV.  p.  165  n.] 
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dog  Bustle.  I  might  go  much  farther  back  than  this;  but 
at  all  events,  from  the  tune  of  the  golden  dog  of  Panda- 
reos/  the  fawn  of  Diana,  and  the  eagle,  owl,  and  peacock 
of  the  great  Greek  gods,  you  find  a  succession  of  animal 
tjrpes — centralized  in  the  Middle  Ages,  of  course,  by  the 
hound  and  the  falcon — ^used  in  art  either  to  symbolize,  or 
contrast  with,  dignity  in  human  persons.  In  modem  pw- 
traiture,  the  custom  has  become  vulgarized  by  the  anxiety 
of  everybody  who  sends  their  picture,  or  their  children's, 
to  the  Royal  Academy,  to  have  it  demonstrated  to  the 
public  by  ^e  exhibition  of  a  pony,  and  a  dog  with  a  whip 
in  its  mouth,  that  they  live,  at  the  proper  season,  in  a 
country  house.  But  by  the  greater  masters  the  thing  is  done 
always  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  mystery  of  the  comparative 
existences  of  living  creatures,  and  of  the  methods  of  vice 
and  virtue  exhibited  by  them.  Albert  Durer  scarcely  ever 
draws  a  scene  in  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  without  putting 
into  the  foreground  some  idle  cherubs  at  play  with  rabbits 
or  kittens;'  and  sometimes  lets  his  love  of  the  grotesque 
get  entirely  the  better  of  him,  as  in  the  engraving  of  the 
Madonna  with  the  monkey.  Veronese  disturbs  the  inter- 
view of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  with  Solomon,  by  the  petulance 
of  the  Queen  of  Sheba's  Blenheim  spaniel,  whom  Solomon 
had  not  treated  with  sufficient  respect;'  and  when  Veronese 
is  introduced  himself,  with  all  his  family,  to  the  Madonna, 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  his  own  pet  dog  turns  its  back  to 
the  Madonna,  and  walks  out  of  the  room.^ 

152.  But  among  all  these  symbolic  playfulnesses  of  the 
higher  masters,  there  is  not  one  more  perfect  than  this 
study  by  Reynolds  of  the  infant  English  Princess  with  her 
wire-haired  terrier.  He  has  put  out  his  whole  strength 
to  show  the  infinite  difierences,  yet  the  blessed  harmonies, 

>  [For  this  legend,  and  for  the  dog  in  m)rtholoff]r  genermllv^  aee  Qu^ei^  ^  ik$ 
Ahr,  I  23  (Vol  XIX.  p.  317);  and  for  the  fiiwn  of  Diana,  see  Vol.  XX.  p.  148.] 

*  rSee  woodcuto  Noa.  20  and  24  in  vol.  iii.  of  the  Britiah  Moaeum  coUeotion ; 
and  for  the  Madonna  with  the  monkey,  Na  42  in  vol.  i.] 

*  [See  Roakin's  description  of  the  picture  in  a  letter  given  in  VoL  XVI.  p.  xxxriiL  ; 
and  for  a  reproduction  of  Uie  oicture  iteel^  ilrid.,  p.  186.] 

*  [See  the  reproduction  ai  Roakin'a  copy  oi  the  pictore  in  Vol  VII.  p.  208.] 
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between  the  human  and  the  lower  nature.  First,  having 
a  blue-eyed,*  soft  baby  to  paint,  he  gives  its  ftill  face,  as 
round  as  may  be,  and  rounds  its  eyes  to  complete  open- 
ness, because  somebody  is  coming  whom  it  does  not  know. 
But  it  opens  its  eyes  in  quiet  wonder,  and  is  not  disturbed, 
but  behaves  as  a  princess  should.  Beside  this  soft,  serenely- 
minded  baby,  Reynolds  has  put  the  roughest  and  roughest- 
minded  dog  he  could  think  of.  Instead  of  the  ftill  round 
eyes,  you  have  only  the  daric  places  in  the  hair  where  you 
know  the  terrier's  eyes  must  be  —  sharp  enough,  if  you 
could  see  them — and  very  certainly  seeing  you,  but  not  at 
all  wondering  at  you,  like  the  baby's.  For  the  terrier  has 
instantly  made  up  his  mind  about  you;  and  above  all,  that 
you  have  no  business  there;  and  is  growling  and  snarling 
in  his  fiercest  manner,  though  without  moving  from  his 
mistress's  side,  or  firom  under  her  arm.  You  have  thus  the 
fiill  contrast  between  the  grace  and  true  charm  of  the  child, 
who  ^'thinketh  no  evil"^  of  you,  and  the  uncharitable 
narrowness  of  nature  in  the  grown-up  dog  of  the  world, 
who  thinks  nothing  but  evil  of  you.  But  the  dog^s  virtue 
and  fidthfulness  are  not  told  less  clearly ;  the  baby  evidently 
uses  the  creature  just  as  much  for  a  pillow  as  a  playmate; 
— buries  its  arm  in  the  rough  hair  of  it  with  a  loving  con- 
fidence, half  already  converting  itself  to  protection:  and 
baby  will  take  care  of  dog,  and  dog  of  baby,  throu^  all 
chances  of  time  and  fortune. 

158.  Now  the  exquisiteness  with  which  the  painter  has 
applied  all  his  skill  in  composition,  all  his  dexterity  in  touch 
of  pencil,  and  all  his  experience  of  the  sources  of  expres- 
sion, to  complete  the  rendering  of  his  comparison,  cannot, 
in  any  of  the  finest  subtleties  of  it,  be  explained;  but  the 
first  steps  of  its  science  may  be  easily  traced;    and  with 

*  I  have  not  seen  the  picture :  in  the  engraving  the  tint  of  the  eyes 
would  properly  represent  grey  or  blue. 

>  [1  Corinthiani  ziii  fi.] 
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little  pains  you  may  see  how  a  simple  and  large  mass  of 
white  is  opposed  to  a  rugged  one  of  grey;  how  the  child's 
face  is  put  in  fix)nt  light,  that  no  shadow  may  detract  from 
the  brightness  which  makes  her,  as  in  Arabian  legends,  ''a 
princess  like  to  the  fiiU  moon" — l)ow,  in  this  halo,  the  lips 
and  eyes  are  brought  out  in  deep  and  rich  colour,  while 
scarcely  a  gleam  of  reflection  is  allowed  to  disturb  the 
quietness  of  the  eyes ; — (the  terrier's,  you  feel,  would  glitter 
enough,  if  you  could  see  them,  and  flash  back  in  shallow 
fire;  but  the  princess's  eyes  are  thinking,  and  do  not  flash;) 
— ^how  the  quaint  cap  surrounds,  with  its  not  wholly  pain* 
less  formalism,  the  courtly  and  patient  face,  opposed  to  the 
rugged  and  imdressed  wild  one;  and  how  the  easy  grace  of 
soft  limb  and  rounded  neck  is  cast,  in  repose,  against  the  un- 
easily gathered  up  crouching  of  the  short  legs,  and  petulant 
shrug  of  the  eager  shoulders,  in  the  ignobler  creature. 

154.  Now,  in  his  doing  of  all  this.  Sir  Joshua  was  think- 
ing of,  and  seeing,  whatever  was  best  in  the  creatures, 
within  and  without  Whatever  was  most  perfectly  doggish 
— perfectly  childish — ^in  soul  and  body.  The  absolute  truth 
of  outer  aspect,  and  of  inner  mind,  he  seizes  infallibly ;  but 
there  is  one  part  of  the  creatures  which  he  never,  for 
an  instant,  thinks  of,  or  cares  for, — ^their  bones.  Do  you 
suppose  that,  from  first  to  last,  in  painting  such  a  picture, 
it  would  ever  enter  Sir  Joshua's  mind  to  think  what  a  dog's 
skull  would  look  like,  beside  a  baby's  ?  The  quite  essential 
facts  to  him  are  those  of  which  the  skull  gives  no  informa- 
tion— ^that  the  baby  has  a  flattish  pink  nose,  and  the  dog  a 
bossy  black  one.  You  might  dissect  all  the  dead  dogs  in 
the  water  supply  of  London  without  finding  out,  what,  as 
a  painter,  it  is  here  your  only  business  precisely  to  know, 
— what  sort  of  shininess  there  is  on  the  end  of  a  terrier's 
nose;  and  for  the  position  and  action  of  the  creatures,  all 
the  four  doctors  together,  who  set  Bustle's  leg  for  him  the 
other   day,^  when  he  jumped   out   of  a  two-pair-of- stairs 

^  [Ruskiu's  do^  Wisie  took  a  nmilar  leap:  see  Praterita,  iii.  §  27.] 
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window  to  bark  at  the  volunteers,  could  not  have  told  Sir 
Joshua  how  to  make  his  crouching  terrier  look  ready  to 
snap,  nor  how  to  throw  the  child's  arm  over  its  neck  in 
complete,  yet  not  languid,  rest. 

155.  Sir  Joshua,  theg,  does  not  think  of,  or  care  for, 
anatomy,  in  this  picture ;  but  if  he  had,  would  it  have  done 
him  harm?  You  may  easily  see  that  the  child's  limbs  are 
not  drawn  with  the  precision  that  Mantegna,  Durer,  or 
Michael  Angelo  would  have  given  them.  Would  some  of 
their  science  not  have  bettered  the  picture? 

I  can  show  you  exactly  the  sort  of  influence  their  science 
would  have  had. 

In  your  Rudimentary  Series,  I  have  placed  in  sequence 
two  of  Diirer's  most  celebrated  plates  (R.  65,  R.  66),  the 
coat  of  arms  with  the  skull,  and  the  Madonna  crowned  by 
angels;^  and  that  you  may  see  precisely  what  qualities  are, 
and  are  not,  in  this  last,  I  have  enlarged  the  head  by 
photography,  and  placed  it  in  your  Reference  Series  (117). 
You  will  find  the  skuU  is  perfectly  understood,  and  exqui- 
sitely engraved,  but  the  face,  imperfectly  imderstood  and 
coarsely  engraved.  No  man  who  has  studied  the  skull  as 
carefully  as  Durer  did,  ever  could  engrave  a  face  beauti- 
fully, for  the  perception  of  the  bones  continually  thrusts 
itself  upon  him  in  wrong  places,  and  in  trying  to  conquer 
or  modify  it,  he  distorts  the  flesh.  Where  the  features  are 
marked,  and  full  of  character,  he  can  quit  himself  of  the 
impression ;  but  in  the  rounded  contour  of  women's  faces 
he  is  always  forced  to  think  of  the  skull;  and  even  in  his 
ordinary  work  often  draws  more  of  bones  and  hair,  than 
face. 

156.  I  could  easily  give  you  more  definite,  but  very 
disagreeable,  proofs  of  the  evil  of  knowing  the  anatomy  of 
the  human  face  too  intimately:  but  will  rather  give  you 
further  evidence  by  examining  the  skull  and  face  of  the 
creature  who  has  taught  us  so  much  already, — the  eagle. 

1  [Sec  Vol.  XXI.  p.  186.] 
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Here  is  a  slight  sketch  of  the  skull  of  the  golden  eagle.^ 
It  may  be  interesting  to  you  sometimes  to  make  such 
drawings  roughly  for  the  sake  of  the  points  of  mechanical 
arrangement — as  here  in  the  circular  bones  of  the  eye- 
socket;  but  don't  suppose  that  drawing  these  a  million  of 
times  over  will  ever  help  you  in  J;he  least  to  draw  an  eagle 
itself.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  almost  to  a  certainty 
hinder  you  fix>m  noticing  the  essential  point  in  an  eagle's 
head — ^the  projection  of  tiie  brow.  All  the  main  work  of 
the  eagle's  eye  is,  as  we  saw,  in  looking  down.'  To  keep 
the  sunshine  above  fix)m  teasing  it,  the  eye  is  put  under  a 
triangular  penthouse,  which  is  precisely  the  most  character- 
istic thing  in  the  bird's  whole  aspect.  Its  hooked  beak  does 
not  materially  distinguish  it  from  a  cockatoo,  but  its  hooded 
eye  does.  But  that  projection  is  not  accoimted  for  in  the 
skull;  and  so  little  does  the  anatomist  care  about  it,  that 
you  may  hunt  through  the  best  modem  works  on  ornitho- 
logy, and  you  will  find  eagles  drawn  with  all  manner  of 
dissections  of  skulls,  claws,  clavicles,  stemums,  and  gizzards ; 
but  you  won't  find  so  much  as  one  poor  falcon  drawn  with 
a  falcon's  eye. 

157.  But  there  is  another  quite  essential  point  in  an 
eagle's  head,  in  comprehending  which,  again,  the  skull  will 
not  help  us.  The  skull  in  the  human  creature  fails  in  three 
essential  points.  It  is  eyeless,  noseless,  and  lipless.  It  fails 
only  in  an  eagle  in  the  two  points  of  eye  and  lip;  for 
an  eagle  has  no  nose  worth  mentioning;  his  beak  is  only  a 
prolongation  of  his  jaws.  But  he  has  lips  very  much  worth 
mentioning,  and  of  which  his  skull  gives  no  account.  One 
misses  them  much  from  a  human  skull : — ''  Here  hung  those 
lips  that  I  have  kissed,  I  know  not  how  oft,'" — but  fit)m  an 
eagle's  you  miss  them  more,  for  he  is  distinct  from  other 
birds  in  having  with  his  own  eagle's  eye,  a  dog's  lips,  or 

^  [The  tketch  of  the  skull  is  not  in  the  Oxford  Collection.  The  drawing  hf 
Ruikin  here  reproduced  (Plmte  XXI.)  is  Uie  lower  of  two  drawinpiv  which  are 
No.  1G5  in  the  Educational  Series ;  the  upper  is  Plate  XU.  in  Vol.  XXI.  p.  179.] 

*  [See  above,  §  111,  p.  201;  and  compare  "The  Eagle  oi  Elis,"  §§  ^11 
(Vol.  XX.  pp.  400,  401).] 

>  [Hamiei,  ▼.  1,  20aj 
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very  nearly  such ;  an  entirely  fleshy  and  ringent  mouthy 
bluish  pink,  with  a  perpetual  grin  upon  it. 

So  that  if  you  look,  not  at  his  skull,  but  at  him,  atten- 
tively enough,  you  will  precisely  get  iEschylus's  notion  of 
him,  essential  in  the  Greek  mind — irrifw  kvwv  3a(f>oivo9  alero^^ 
— and  then,  if  you  want  to  see  the  use  of  his  beak  or  bill, 
as  distinguished  from  a  dog's  teeth,  take  a  drawing  from 
the  falconry  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  you  will  see  how  a 
piece  of  flesh  becomes  a  rag  to  him,  a  thing  to  tear  up, — 
iiapTafjLTi(r€i  (niyLaro^  jAcya  poKo^}  There  you  have  it  precisely, 
in  a  falcon  I  got  out  of  Mr.  Coxe's  favourite  fourteenth- 
century  missal.' 

Now  look  through  your  natural  history  books  from  end 
to  end;  see  if  you  can  find  one  drawing,  with  all  their 
anatomy,  which  shows  you  either  the  eagle's  eye,  his  lips, 
or  this  essential  use  of  his  beak,  so  as  to  enable  you 
thoroughly  to  understand  those  two  lines  of  iEschylus :  then, 
look  at  this  Greek  eagle  on  a  coin  of  Elis,  R.  50,^  and  this 
Pisan  one,  in  marble,  Edu.  181,^  and  you  will  not  doubt 
any  more  that  it  is  better  to  look  at  the  living  birds,  than 
to  cut  them  to  pieces. 

158.  Anatomy,  then, — I  will  assume  that  you  grant,  for 
the  moment,  as  I  will  assuredly  prove  to  you  eventually, — 
will  not  help  us  to  draw  the  true  appearances  of  things. 
But  may  it  not  add  to  our  intelligent  conception  of  their 
nature  ? 

So  far  from  doing  this,  the  anatomical  study  which  has, 
to  our  much  degradation  and  misfortune,  usurped  the  place, 
and  taken  the  name,  at  once  of  art  and  of  natural  history, 
has  produced  the  most  singularly  mischievous  effect  on  the 

»  [Prometheus  Vinctus,  1043;  compare  '"The  Eagle  of  Elis,"  §  11  (Vol.  XX. 
p.  401).] 

«  [iWrf.,  1044.] 

3  [See  Educational  Series,  No.  167  (Vol.  XXI.  p.  89).  Henry  Octavius  Coxe 
(1811-1881),  Librarian  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  1860-1881,  a  "much-loved  friend" 
of  Ruskiu  (see,  in  a  later  volume,  the  Preface,  §  2,  to  ii  Prateet  agaimt  the  Exteneion 
of  Railfcays  in  the  Lake  Dietrict.] 

«  [Rudimentary  Series,  No.  50  (Vol.  XXI.  p.  179).] 

^  [Educational  Series,  No.  163  (Vol.  XXI.  p.  89).  For  a  similar  Italian  eagle, 
see  Plate  G  in  Vol.  XX.  (p.  402).] 
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fSaculty  of  delineation  with  respeet  to  different  races  of 
animals.  In  all  recent  books  on  natural  history^  you  will 
find  the  ridiculous  and  ugly  creatures  done  well,  the  noble 
and  beautiful  creatures  done,  I  do  not  say  merely  ill,  but 
in  no  wise.  You  will  find  the  law  hold  universally  that 
apes,  pigs,  rats,  weasels,  foxes,  and  the  like, — ^but  especially 
apes, — are  drawn  admirably;  but  not  a  stag,  not  a  lamb, 
not  a  horse,  not  a  lion; — ^the  nobler  the  creature,  the  more 
stupidly  it  is  always  drawn,  not  from  feebleness  of  art  power, 
but  a  far  deadlier  fault  than  that — a  total  want  of  sympathy 
with  the  noble  qualities  of  any  creature,  and  a  loathsome 
delight  in  their  disgusting  qualities.  And  this  law  is  so 
thoroughly  carried  out  that  the  great  French  historian  of 
the  mammalia,  St.  Hilaire,  chooses,  as  his  single  example 
of  the  highest  of  the  race,  the  most  nearly  bestial  type  he 
can  find,  human,  in  the  world.  ^  Let  no  girl  ever  look  at 
the  book,  nor  any  youth  who  is  willing  to  take  my  word; 
let  those  who  doubt  me,  look  at  the  example  he  has  given 
of  womankind. 

159.  But  admit  that  this  is  only  French  anatomy,  or  ill- 
studied  anatomy,  and  that,  rightly  studied,  as  Dr.  Acland, 
for  instance,  would  teach  it  us,  it  might  do  us  some  kind  of 
good. 

1  must  reserve  for  my  lectures  on  the  school  of  Flororice* 
any  analysis  of  the  effect  of  anatomical  study  on  European 
art  and  character;  you  will  find  some  notice  of  it  in  my 
lecture  on  Michael  Angelo ; '  and  in  the  course  of  that 
analysis,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  withdraw  the  state- 
ment made  in  the  Stones  of  Venice^  that  anatomical  science 
was  helpful  to  great  men,  though  harmful  to  mean  ones.^ 
I   am  now  certain  that  the  greater  the  intellect,  the  more 

*  [The  reference  is  to  the  nUte  of  the  ButhmAn  type  at  the  btginninir  of 
Tol.  i.  of  BUMrt  NaturtUe  det  Mammifirei,  by  Geoffroy  Seint-HUaire  and  PnMMc 
Cuvier,  1824.] 

s  rrbat  is,  the  course  which  next  followed  Tke  EnMi  Nut,  on  ''Sandro  Bottiealli 
and  the  Florentine  Schools  of  EngraTing";  published  as  Ariadiu  FhrmUhm:  see 
below.pp.  407  s^.] 

s  [1%§  RtkUian  qf  Mieha§i  Angeio  on^  TkUorwi,  SS  23  uq.  (above,  pp.  07  uq.] 

*  [See  VoL  XL  p.  70.] 
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fifttal  are  the  forms  of  degradation  to  windi  it  becomes  liable 
in  the  course  of  anatomical  studies;  and  that  to  Michael 
Angelo,  of  all  men^  the  mischief  was  greatest,  in  destrojring 
his  religious  passion  and  imaginatkm,  and  leading  him  to 
make  every  spiritual  ccmception  subordinate  to  the  display  of 
his  knowledge  of  the  body.  To-day»  however,  I  only  wish 
to  give  you  my  reasons  for  withdrawing  anatomy  from  your 
course  of  study  in  these  schools. 

160.  I  do  so,  first,  simply  with  reference  to  our  time, 
ccmvenience,  and  systematic  method.  It  has  become  a  habit 
with  drawing-masters  to  coofiise  this  particular  science  of 
anatomy  wiUi  their  own  art  of  drawmg,  though  they  con- 
iiise  no  other  science  with  that  art  Admit  that,  in  order 
to  draw  a  tree,  you  should  have  a  knowledge  of  botany : 
Do  you  expect  me  to  teach  you  botany  here  ?  Whatever  I 
want  you  to  know  of  it  I  shall  send  you  to  your  Professor 
of  Botany  and  to  the  Botanic  Gardens,  to  leam.  I  may, 
perhaps,  give  you  a  rough  sketch  of  the  lines  of  timber  in 
a  bough,  but  nothing  more. 

So  again,  admit  tiiat,  to  draw  a  stone,  you  need  a  know- 
ledge of  geology.  I  have  told  you  that  you  do  not,^  but 
admit  it.  Do  you  expect  me  to  teach  you,  here,  the  rela- 
tions between  quartz  and  oxide  of  ircm;  or  between  the 
Silurian  and  Permian  systems?*  If  you  care  about  them, 
go  to  Professor  Phillips,'  and  come  back  to  me  when  you 
know  them. 

And,  in  like  manner,  admit  that,  to  draw  a  man,  you 
want  the  knowledge  of  his  bones : — ^you  do  not ;  but  admit 
that  you  do.  Why  should  you  expect  me,  here,  to  teach 
you  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  sciences  ?  K  you  want  to 
know  it,  go  to  an  hospital,  and  cut  dead  bodies  to  pieces  till 
you  are  satisfied;  then  come  to  me,  and  I'll  make  a  shift 
to  teach  you  to  draw,  even  then — ^though  your  eyes  and 

1  rSee  above,  p.  211.] 

<  [Compare  /br#  CftawgetOf  Letter  96,  where  Roskin  anin  diwniMee  from  hit 
acope  inqoiries  into  these  divinons  of  the  Fdbocoic  ttrata.J 

>  [John  PhiUipe  (1800-1874),  Keeper  id  the  Aahmolean  Mnaeuni,  1864r-1870 ; 
Profettor  of  Geology.  Compare  Arkutne  Fhreniina,  §  ^^^  (below,  p.  366),  and 
VoL  XVI.  p.  IL] 
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memory  will  be  full  of  horrible  things  which  Heaven  never 
meant  you  so  much  as  a  glance  at.  But  don't  expect  me  to 
help  you  in  that  ghastly  work:  any  more  than  among  the 
furnaces  and  retorts  in  Professor  Maskel3me's  laboratory.^ 

161.  Let  us  take  one  more  step  in  the  logical  sequence. 
You  do  not,  I  have  told  you,  need  either  chemistry,  botany, 
geology,  or  anatomy,  to  enable  you  to  understand  art, 
or  produce  it.  But  there  is  one  science  which  you  must  be 
acquainted  with.  You  must  very  intensely  and  thoroughly 
know — how  to  behave.  You  cannot  so  much  as  feel  tfa€ 
difference  between  two  casts  of  drapery,  between  two  ten- 
dencies of  line, — how  much  less  between  dignity  and  base^ 
ness  of  gesture,— but  by  your  own  dignity  of  character. 
But,  though  this  is  an  essential  science,  and  although  I 
cannot  teach  you  to  lay  one  line  beside  another  rightly, 
unless  you  have  this  science,  you  don't  expect  me  in  these 
schools  to  teach  you  how  to  behave,  if  you  happen  not  to 
know  it  before! 

162.  Well,  here  is  one  reason,  and  a  sufficiently  logical 
one,  as  you  will  find  it  on  consideration,  for  the  exclusicm 
of  anatomical  study  from  all  drawing-schools.  But  there  is 
a  more  cogent  reason  than  this  for  its  exclusion,  especially 
from  elementary  drawing-schools.  It  may  be  sometimes 
desirable  that  a  student  should  see,  as  I  said,  how  very 
unlike  a  face  a  skull  is ;  and  at  a  leisure  moment  ht 
may,  without  much  harm,  observe  the  equivocation  betwe^i 
knees  and  ankles  by  which  it  is  contrived  that  his  legs,  if 
properly  made  at  the  joints,  will  only  bend  backwards,  but 
a  crane's  forwards.  But  that  a  young  boy,  or  girl,  brought 
up  fresh  to  the  schools  of  art  from  the  country,  should  be 
set  to  stare,  against  every  particle  of  wholesome  grain  in 
their  natures,  at  the  Elgin  Marbles,  and  to  draw  them  with 
dismal  application,  until  they  imagine  they  like  them,  makes 
the  whole  youthful  temper  rotten  with  affectation,  and  sickly 
with  strained  and   ambitious  fancy.      It  is  still  worse  tat 

1  [Keeper  of  the  Mioermlogicml  Department  at  the  Britith  Moseani ;  aleo  Pro- 
teMr  of  Mineraloffv  at  Oxford,  1866-1806.  For  another  refareace  to  him,  eee 
VoL  XIX  PL  229.] 
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young  persons  to  be  compelled  to  endure  the  horror  of  the 
dissectmg-room,  or  to  be  made  familiar  with  the  conditions 
of  actual  bodily  form,  in  a  climate  where  the  restraints  of 
dress  must  for  ever  prevent  the  body  fix>m  being  perfect  in 
contour,  or  regarded  with  entirely  simple  feeling. 

168.  I  have  now,  perhaps  too  often  for  your  patience^ 
told  you  that  you  must  always  draw  for  the  sake  of  your 
subject — ^never  for  the  sake  of  your  picture.^  What  you 
wish  to  see  in  reality,  that  you  should  make  an  effort  to 
show,  in  pictures  and  statues ;  what  you  do  not  wish  to  see 
in  reality,  you  should  not  try  to  draw. 

But  there  is,  I  suppose,  a  very  general  impression  on  the 
mind  of  persons  interested  in  the  arts,  that  because  nations 
living  in  cold  climates  are  necessarily  unfamiliar  with  the 
sight  of  the  naked  body,  therefore,  art  should  take  it  upon 
herself  to  show  it  them ;  and  that  they  will  be  elevated  in 
thought,  and  made  more  simple  and  grave  in  temper,  by 
seeing,  at  least  in  colour  and  marble,  what  the  people  of  the 
south  saw  in  its  verity. 

164.  I  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  enter  at  pre- 
sent into  discussion  of  the  various  effects,  on  the  morality 
of  nations,  of  more  or  less  frank  showing  of  the  nude 
form.  There  is  no  question  that  if  shown  at  all,  it  should 
be  shown  fearlessly,  and  seen  constantly;  but  I  do  not 
care  at  present  to  debate  the  question:  neither  will  I  delay 
you  by  any  expression  of  my  reasons  for  the  rule  I  am 
about  to  give.  Trust  me,  I  have  many;  and  I  can  assert 
to  you  as  a  positive  and  perpetual  law,  that  so  much  of 
the  nude  body  as  in  the  daily  life  of  the  nation  may  be 
shown  with  modesty,  and  seen  with  reverence  and  delight^ 
— so  much,  and  no  more,  ought  to  be  shown  by  the  national 
arts,  either  of  painting  or  sculpture.  What,  more  than  this, 
either  art  exhibits,  will,  assuredly,  pervert  taste,  and,  in  all 
probability,  morals. 

165.  It   will,    assuredly,   pervert   taste    in    this   essential 

^  [See  Lecture9  on  LatuUeape,  §§  13,  27  (above,  pp.  20,  28).] 
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point,  that  the  polite  ranks  of  the  nation  will  come  to  think 
the  living  creature  and  its  dress  exempt  from  the  highest 
laws  of  taste;  and  that  while  a  man  or  woman  must, 
indeed,  be  seen  dressed  or  undressed  with  dignity,  in  marble, 
they  may  be  dressed  or  undressed,  if  not  with  t72dignity, 
at  least,  with  less  than  dignity,  in  the  ball-room,  and  the 
street.  Now  the  law  of  all  living  art  is  that  the  man  and 
woman  must  be  more  beautiful  than  their  pictures,  and 
their  pictures  as  decorous  as  the  living  man  or  woman; 
and  that  real  dress,  and  gesture,  and  behaviour,  should  be 
more  graceful  than  any  marble  or  colour  can  effect  simili- 
tude of. 

166.  Thus  the  idea  of  a  different  dress  in  art  and  reality, 
of  which  that  of  art  is  to  be  the  ideal  one,  perverts  taste 
in  dress;  and  the  study  of  the  nude  which  is  rarely  seen, 
as  much  perverts  taste  in  art. 

Of  all  pieces  of  art  that  I  know,  skilful  in  execution, 
and  not  criminal  in  intention; — ^without  any  exception,  quite 
the  most  vulgar,  and  in  the  solemn  sense  of  the  word,  most 
abominable,  are  the  life  studies  which  are  said  to  be  the 
best  made  in  modem  times, — ^those  of  Mulready,  exhibited 
as  models  in  the  Kensington  Museum.^ 

167.  How  far  the  study  of  the  seldom-seen  nude  leads 
to  perversion  of  morals,  I  will  not,  to-day,  inquire;  but  I 
beg  you  to  observe  that  even  among  the  people  where  it 
was  most  frank  and  pure,  it  unquestionably  led  to  evil  fiur 
greater  than  any  good  which  demonstrably  can  be  traced 
to  it.  Scarcely  any  of  the  moral  power  of  Greece  depended 
on  her  admiration  of  beauty,  or  strength  in  the  body.  The 
power  of  Greece  depended  on  practice  in  militaiy  exer- 
cise, involving  severe  and  continual  ascetic  discipline  of  the 
senses;  on  a  perfect  code  of  military  heroism  and  patriotic 
hcmour ;  on  the  desire  to  live  by  the  laws  of  an  admittedly 
divine  justice ;  and  on  the  vivid  conception  of  the  presence 
of  spiritual  beings.    The  mere  admiration  of  physical  beauty 

&  [For  another  reference  to  theee  ttudiei,  see  Vai  d'Amo,  §  16  (Vol.  XXJIL 
pu  18);  for  Molreedjr  genermlly,  aee  Generml  Index.] 
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in  the  body,  and  the  arts  which  sought  its  expression,  not 
only  conduced  greatly  to  the  &11  of  Greece,  but  were  the 
cause  of  errors  and  crimes  in  her  greatest  time,  which  must 
for  ever  sadden  our  happiest  thoughts  of  her,  and  have 
rendered  her  example  almost  useless  to  the  future.^ 

168.  I  have  named  four  causes  of  her  power;  disci- 
pline of  senses ;  romantic  ideal  of  heroic  honour ;  respect  for 
justice;  and  belief  in  GkxL  There  was  a  fifth — the  most 
precious  of  all — the  belief  in  the  purity  and  force  of  life 
in  man;  and  that  true  reverence  for  domestic  affection, 
which,  in  the  strangest  way,  being  the  essential  strength  of 
every  nation  under  the  sun,  had  yet  been  lost  sight  of  as 
the  chief  element  of  Greek  virtue,  though  the  lUad  itself 
is  nothing  but  the  story  of  the  punishment  of  the  rape  of 
Helen ;  and  though  every  Greek  hero  called  himself  chiefly 
by  his  paternal  name, — Tydides,  rather  than  Diomed; — 
Pelides,  rather  than  Achilles. 

Among  the  new  knowledges  which  the  modem  sirens 
tempt  you  to  pursue,  the  basest  and  darkest  is  the  endea- 
vour to  trace  the  origin  of  life,  otherwise  than  in  Love. 
Pardon  me,  therefore,  if  I  give  you  a  piece  of  theology 
to-day:  it  is  a  science  much  closer  to  your  art  than 
anatomy. 

169.  All  of  you  who  have  ever  read  your  Gospels  care- 
fully must  have  wondered,  sometimes,  what  could  be  the 
meaning  of  those  words, — "If  any  speak  against  the  Son 
of  Man  it  shall  be  forgiven;  but  if  against  the  Holy 
Spirit,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven,  neither  in  this  world  nor 
in  the  next."* 

The  passage  may  have  many  meanings  which  I  do  not 
know;  but  one  meaning  I  know  positively,  and  I  tell  you 
so  just  as  frankly  as  I  would  that  I  knew  the  meaning  of 
a  verse  in  Homer. 

Those  of  you  who  still  go  to  chapel  say  eveiy  day 
your  creed;   and,  I  suppose,  too  often,  less  and  less  every 

»  [Compare  Lecture*  on  Art,  §  92  (Vol.  XX.  p.  91).] 
«  [Matthew  xii.  31,  32.] 
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dacw  befiering  it.  Xow.  3rou  uult  cease  to  belie\nc  turo 
aitieles  of  it.  and.— «diiiittifi^  Chnstiuuty  to  be  trae.— still 
be  fixgircn.  But  I  cui  tdl  tou — ^vou  must  mM  cease  to 
bdieve  the  third! 

Yoo  begin  by  saying  that  3rou  bdieve  in  an  Alnughty 
Father.  WdL  joa  may  entirely  lose  the  sense  of  that 
Fathofaood,  and  yet  be  foigivak 

You  go  on  to  say  that  3rou  believe  in  a  Saviour  Son« 
Ton  may  entirely  lose  the  sense  of  that  Sonship^  and  yet 
be  forgiven. 

But  the  third  article — disbelieve  if  you  dare ! 

''I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord  and  Gixrf^  of 
BfcT 

Disbelieve  that;  and  your  own  being  is  d^jaded  into 
the  state  of  dust  drivoi  by  the  wind;  and  the  elements  of 
dissolutiiHi  have  entered  your  veiy  heart  and  souL 

All  Nature,  with  one  voice — ^with  one  glory, — is  set  to 
teach  you  reverence  for  the  life  communicated  to  you 
from  the  Father  of  Spirits.  The  song  of  birds,  and  their 
plumage ;  the  scent  of  flowers,  their  colour,  their  very  exist* 
ence,  are  in  direct  connection  with  the  mystery  of  that  com- 
municated life:  and  all  the  strength,  and  all  the  arts  of 
mai,  are  measured  by,  and  founded  upon,  their  reverence  for 
the  passion,  and  their  guardianship  of  the  purity,  of  Love. 

170.  Gentlemen, — ^the  word  by  wliich  I  at  this  moment 
address  you — by  which  it  is  the  first  of  all  your  duties 
through  life,  to  permit  all  men  to  address  you  with  trutli — 
that  epithet  of  "gentle,"  as  you  well  know,  indicates  the 
intense  respect  for  race  and  fatherhood — ^for  family  dignity 
and  chastity, — which  was  visibly  the  strength  of  Rome, 
as  it  had  been,  more  disguisedly,  the  strength  of  Greece. 
But  have  you  enough  noticed  that  your  Saxon  word  **  kind- 
ness" has  exactly  tiie  same  relation  to  ''kin,**  and  to  the 
Chaucerian  "kind,"  that  "gentle"  has  to  "gentilis"?' 

Think  out  that  matter  a  little,  and  you  will  find  that — 

1  [Sm  VoL  XVUL  p,  476.] 
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much  as  it  looks  like  it — ^neither  chemistry,  nor  anatomy, 
nor  republicanism,  are  going  to  have  it  all  their  own  way 
— in  the  making  of  either  beasts,  or  gentlemen.  They  look 
sometimes,  indeed,  as  if  they  had  got  as  far  as  two  of  the 
Mosaic  plagues,  and  manufactured  frogs  in  the  ditches,  and 
lice  on  the  land;  but  their  highest  boasters  wiU  not  claim, 
yet,  so  much  even  as  that  poor  victory. 

171.  My  friends,  let  me  very  strongly  recommend  you 
to  give  up  that  hope  of  finding  the  principle  of  life  in 
dead  bodies;  but  to  take  all  pains  to  keep  the  life  pure 
and  holy  in  the  living  bodies  you  have  got;  and,  farther, 
not  to  seek  your  national  amusement  in  the  destruction  of 
animals,  nor  your  national  safety  in  the  destruction  of  men ; 
but  to  look  for  all  your  joy  to  kindness,  and  for  all  your 
strength  to  domestic  faith,  and  law  of  ancestral  honour. 
Perhaps  you  will  not  now  any  more  think  it  strange  that 
in  beginning  your  natural  history  studies  in  this  place,  I 
mean  to  teach  you  heraldry,  but  not  anatomy.  For,  as 
you  learn  to  read  the  shields,  and  remember  the  stories,  of 
the  great  houses  of  England,  and  find  how  all  the  arts  that 
glorified  them  were  founded  on  the  passions  that  inspired, 
you  will  learn  assuredly,  that  the  utmost  secret  of  national 
power  is  in  living  with  honour,  and  the  utmost  secrets  of 
human  art  are  in  gentleness  and  truth. 


LECTURE  IX 

THE    STORY    OF    THE    HALCYON 

Mofvk  7tk,  1872^ 

172.  I  MUST  to-day  briefly  recapitulate  the  purport  of  the 
preceding  lectures,  as  we  are  about  now  to  enter  on  a  new 
branch  of  our  subject. 

I  stated,  in  the  first  two,  that  the  wisdom  of  art  and 
the  wisdom  of  science  consisted  in  their  being  each  devoted 
unselfishly  to  the  service  of  men ;  in  the  third,  that  art  was 
only  the  shadow  of  our  knowledge  of  facts ;   and  that  the 

>  [The  iMture  on  the  Halcyoo  had  already  been  delivered  in  part  at  Woolwich , 
<Ki  Januarj  13,  1872,  under  the  title  ''The  Bird  of  Calm."  The  introductory 
paaiage,  preeerved  among  Ruskin's  MSS.  and  specially  marked  by  him  a«  important, 
wia  aa  rollowa : — 

''  In  the  old  quiet  days  of  England,  which  I  can  bat  Just  remember, 
when  it  was  possible  to  eat  one's  dinner  without  receiving  a  telegram,  and 
wheo  one  might  sometimes  pass  a  whole  day  without  hearing  the  least  bit 
of  news,  remaining  content  with  the  information  one  had  received  up  to 
that  time  of  life — in  that  benumbed  and  senseless  period,  little  as  you  may 
now  be  able  to  fisncy  it,  though  nobody  could  be  violently  carried  about 
in  iron  boxes,  many  people  took  what  they  called  walks,  ana  eigoyed  them. 
And  quite  within  access,  in  that  tornid  manner,  from  my  own  home^ 
within  access  also  through  pleasant  fields  and  picturesque  knes— there 
used  to  be  a  pastoral  valley  called  the  valley  of  the  Htream,  or  llounie, 
of  the  Raven.  This  word  Bourne  has,  as  you  probably  know,  two  mean- 
ings in  old  English,  of  which  only  one,  that  of  limit  or  end  to  be 
reached — the  Bourne  from  which  no  traveller  returns — has  remained,  and 
that  only  in  poetical  use,  to  our  time.  But  the  more  frequent  meaning 
of  it  in  early  English  was  that  of  a  small  gently  flowing,  but  ouite  brightly 
flowing  stream ;  and  when  yoa  find  the  names  of  villages  ending  with  that 
word — Ashboome,  Sittingboume,  or,  as  in  an  instance  with  which  we  are 
all  now  much  too  fiuniliar,  Ttchboome— it  always  means  that  the  vilUge 
stood  beside  a  streamlet  If  you  collect  out  of  any  large  part  of  the  map 
of  England  the  names  that  end  thus  in  bourne  or  bum;  then  thiise  that 
end  pUinly  in  brook— Colnbrook,  Carisbrook,  and  the  like;  then  add  to 
these  all  toe  fords— Oxford,  H'allingford,  Ashford,  Brentiord,  and  so  on ; 
then  the  bridges — Cambridce,  Tunbridge,  Ivybridge,  Ferrybridge  ;  th^n  the 
wells — Holywell,  Clerkenwell,  Camberwell;  and,  to  coocluds,  all  the  wit.hm-^ 
Norwich,  Droitwich,  Greenwich,  and  Woolwich  Twich  in  old  English  meaning 
a  spring)— yoo  will  get  a  singular  impression  of  the  distioetive  character 
of  yonr  eoontry  as  one  of  mnning  waten,  by  which  naoy  people  eoald 
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reality  was  always  to  be  acknowledged  as  more  beautiful 
than  the  shadow.  In  the  fourth  lecture  I  endeavoured 
to  show  that  the  wise  modesty  of  art  and  science  lay  in 
attaching  due  value  to  the  power  and  knowledge  of  other 
people,  when  greater  than  our  own;  and  in  the  fifth,  that 
the  wise  self-sufficiency  of  art  and  science  lay  in  a  proper 
enjoyment  of  our  own  knowledge  and  power,  after  it  was 
thus  modestly  esteemed.  The  sixth  lecture  stated  that 
sight  was  a  distinctly  spiritual  power,  and  that  its  kindness 
or  tenderness  was  proportioned  to  its  clearness.     Lastly,  in 

liappily  dwell,  and  which  in  their  intercoune  with  each  other  they  were 
continually  fording,  or  crossing  by  bridges. 

''Now  this  character,  observe,  is  very  rare  in  the  world — the  rarest  of 
all  the  pleasant  kinds  of  habitation.  Hot  countries  there  are,  many  with 
scarcely  any  water  at  all,  and  cold  countries  with  too  much — neither  of 
them  pleasantly  habitable.  The  snows  of  the  Norwegian  and  Swiss  Alps  and 
the  moist  moorlands  of  Scotland  trickle  down  in  perpetual  rivulets  or  bums 
or  torrents,  but  these  are  either  too  small  or  too  fierce  to  give  any  local 
interest  to  their  fords,  or  to  be  bridged  except  in  chosen  plac^— you  either 
leap  over  a  mountain  torrent  anywhere,  from  stone  to  stone,  or  if  you  cannot, 
you  must  get  the  Devil  to  build  a  bridge  for  you;  but  in  your  English 
stream  you  look  where  it  makes  'the  nettM  sunbeams  dance,'  and  there  you 
can  ford  the  'sandy  shallow,'  or  from  willow  to  willow  of  its  bank  you  can 
build  your  rustic  bridge. 

"  And  in  a  country  of  this  kind  you  have  always  the  power  of  surrounding 
yourselves  with  beautiful  flowers  and  beautiful  animals,  gardens  filled  wi^ 
blossoms  of  every  hue,  pools  and  fields  inhabited  by  fish  and  fowl  of  every 
name.  There  is  scarcely  anything  deUghtfiil  in  animal  life  that  yon  may 
not  see  living  and  tame ;  you  can't  nave  exceedingly  venomous  serpents ;  you 
can't  have  crocodiles;  you  can't  have,  except  in  dens  for  show,  tigers  and 
lions ;  yon  must  do  even  without  wild  elephants.  But  everjrthing  that  is 
pretty,  that  flies  or  walks  or  swims,  you  may  have  to  look  at  for  nothing,  and 
to  eat,  for  only  the  trouble  or  pleasure  of  catching.  Keep  your  streams 
pure ;  let  Mr.  Frank  Buckland  manage  them ;  let  your  boys  learn  a  little 
natural  history  in  a  pleasant  way,  and  when  they  can  pass  a  moderately 
severe,  not  competitive,  examination  on  it,  for  prise  give  them  a  fishing-rod 
and  a  holiday  once  a  week,  a  good  long  day  that  they  may  ramble  iu  as  mr  as 
they  like,  and  you  might  all  have  trout  for  breakfi^t  and  sprats  for  supper. 
And  for  birds,  there  isn't  a  feathered  creature  that  wades  or  sinp  which  you 
mightn't  make  your  streams  lively  with  and  your  woods  musical.  This  very 
stream,  between  Woolwich  and  Denmark  Hill,  which  now  is  little  more  than 
a  large  drain  through  Lewisham,  I  don't  know  a  scene  in  the  world  more 
lovely  than  its  valley  must  once  have  been,  running  up  into  the  steep  wooded 
hills  near  Bromley,  which  perhaps  had  nests  of  tne  raven  among  them 
enough  and  to  spare,  but  by  the  stream  itself  must  have  lived  the  heron 
and  halcyon.  It  is  of  this  last  bird  that  I  want  to  tell  you  the  story  to-night, 
and  something  else  also  of  the  great  class  to  which  it  and  the  raven  both 
belong — a  class,  strangely  enough,  lost  in  the  arrangement  of  modem 
ornithologists,  but  of  immense  importance  in  ancient  history  and  the  myths 
connected  with  it." 
The  words  in  inverted  commas  are  from  Tennyson's  The  Brook,  For  the  references 
ill  the  last  passage  see  the  matter  now  added  to  Lot^«  MeinieJ] 
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the  seventh  and  eighth  lectures^  I  asserted  that  this  spiri- 
tual sight,  conoened  with  external  aspects  of  things^  was 
the  source  of  all  necessary  knowledge  in  art ;  and  that  the 
artist  has  no  concern  whh  invisible  structures,  oiganic  or 
inoiganic. 

178.  No  concern  with  invisiUe  structures.  But  mudi 
with  invisible  things ;  with  passi<m,  and  with  historical  asso* 
ciation*  And  in  these  two  closing  lectures,  I  hope  partly  to 
justify  myself  for  pressmg  on  your  attrition  some  matters 
as  little  hitherto  thought  of  in  drawing-schools,  as  the 
exact  sciences  have  been  highly,  and,  I  believe,  unjustly^ 
esteemed; — mythology,  namely,  and  heraldry. 

I  can  but  in  part  justify  myself  now.  Your  experi^tice 
of  the  interest  which  may  be  found  in  these  two  despised 
sciences  will  be  my  best  justification.  But  to-day  (as  we 
are  about  to  begin  our  exercises  in  bird-drawing)  I  think  it 
may  interest  you  to  review  some  of  the  &bles  connected 
with  the  natural  history  of  a  single  bird,  and  to  consider 
what  effect  the  knowledge  of  such  tradition  is  likely  to 
have  on  our  mode  of  regarding  the  animated  creation  in 
general 

174.  Let  us  take  an  instance  of  the  feeling  towards  birds 
which  is  eq>ecially  characteristic  of  the  English  temper  at 
this  day,  in  its  entire  fineedom  from  superstition. 

You  will  find  in  your  Rudimentary  Series  (225),^  Mr» 
Gould's  plate  of  the  lesser  Egret, — ^the  most  beautifiil,  I 
suppose,  of  all  birds  that  visit,  or,  at  least,  once  visited, 
our  Elnglish  shores.  Perfectly  delicate  in  form,  snow-white 
in  plumage,  the  feathers  like  frost-work  of  dead  silver, 
exquisitely  slender,  separating  in  the  wind  like  the  streams 
of  a  fountain,  the  creature  looks  a  living  cloud  rather  than 
a  bird. 

It  may  be  seen  often  enough  in  South  France  and 
Italy.  The  last  (or  last  but  one?)  known  of  in  England 
came    thirty    years    ago,   and    this   was    its    reception,    as 

1  [Bm  VoL  XXI.  p.  228.] 

XXII.  a 
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related  by  the  present  happy  possessor  ci  its  feathers  and 
bones : — 

''The  little  Egret  in  my  possession  is  a  most  beautiful 
specimen:  it  was  killed  by  a  labourer  with  a  stick,  in  Ake 
Carr,  near  Beverley,  about  1840,  and  was  brought  to  me, 
tied  up  in  a  pocket-handkerchief,  covered  with  black  wet 
mud  and  blood,  in  which  state  it  was  sent  to  Mr.  Reed, 
of  Doncaster,  and  restored  by  him  in  a  most  marvellous 
manner."  ^ 

175.  Now,  you  will  feel  at  once  that,  while  the  peasant 
was  beating  this  bird  into  a  piece  of  bloody  flesh  with  his 
stick,  he  could  not,  in  any  true  sense,  see  the  bird ;  that  he 
had  no  pleasure  either  in  the  sight  of  that,  or  of  anything 
near  it. 

You  feel  that  he  would  become  capable  of  seeing  it  in 
exact  proportion  to  his  desire  not  to  kill  it;'  but  to  watch 
it  in  its  Ufe. 

Well,  that  is  a  quite  general  law :  in  the  degree  in  which 
you  delight  in  the  life  of  any  creature,  you  can  see  it;  no 
otherwise. 

And  you  would  feel,  would  you  not,  that  if  you  could 
enable  the  peasant  rightly  to  see  the  bird,  you  had  in  great 
part  educated  him? 

176.  You  would  certainly  have  gone,  at  least,  the  third  of 
the  way  towards  educating  him.  Then  the  next  thing  to  be 
contrived  would  be  that  he  should  be  able  to  see  a  man 
rightly,  as  well  as  a  bird ;  to  understand  and  love  what  was 
good  in  a  man,  so  that  supposing  his  master  was  a  good 
man,  the  sight  of  his  master  should  be  a  joy  to  him.  You 
would  say  that  he  was  therein  better  educated  than  if  he 
wanted  to  put  a  gun  through  a  hedge  and  shoot  his  master. 

Then  the  last  part  of  education  will  be — whatever  is 
meant  by  that  beatitude  of  the  pure  in  heart — seeing  God 
rightly,'  of  which  I  shall  not  speak  to-day. 

^  [Quoted  from  informatioti  given  by  '^  James  Hall^  Esq.^  of  Scarboro,  Beverley^ 
in  Yorkshire,"  in  Gould's  Birds  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  iv.  Plate  23.] 
«  [Compare  Lectures  on  Art,  ^  23  (Vol.  XX.  p.  36).] 
5  [See  above,  §  121,  p.  207.] 
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177.  And  in  all  these  phases  of  education,  the  main  point, 
you  observe,  is  that  it  should  be  a  beatitude:  and  that  a 
man  should  learn  "  x^'W*''  ^P^^  "*  •  ^  *^^  ^^^^  rejoicing  is  above 
all  things  to  be  in  actual  sight ;  you  have  the  truth  exactly 
in  the  sajning  of  Dante  when  he  is  brought  before  Beatrice, 
in  heaven,  that  his  eyes  ''satisfied  themselves  for  their  ten 
years'  thirst'' ' 

This,  then,  I  repeat,  is  the  sum  of  education.  All  litera- 
ture, art,  and  science  are  vain,  and  worse,  if  they  do  not 
enable  you  to  be  glad ;  and  glad  justly. 

And  I  feel  it  distinctly  my  duty,  though  with  solemn  and 
true  deference  to  the  masters  of  education  in  this  univer- 
sity, to  say  that  I  believe  our  modem  methods  of  teaching, 
and  especially  the  institution  of  severe  and  frequent  exa- 
mination, to  be  absolutely  opposed  to  this  great  end;  and 
that  the  result  of  competitive  labour*  in  youth  is  infallibly 
to  make  men  know  all  they  learn  wrongly,  and  hate  the 
habit  of  learning ;  so  that  instead  of  coming  to  Oxford  to 
rejoice  in  their  work,  men  look  forward  to  the  years  they  are 
to  pass  under  her  teaching  as  a  deadly  agony,  from  which 
they  are  fain  to  escape,  and  sometimes  for  their  life,  mtut 
escape,  into  any  method  of  sanitary  frivolity. 

178.  I  go  back  to  my  peasant  and  his  egret  You  all 
think  with  some  horror  of  this  man,  beating  the  bird  to 
death,  as  a  brutal  person.  He  is  so ;  but  how  far  are 
we  English  gentlemen,  as  a  body,  raised  above  him  ?  We 
are  more  delicately  nurtured,  and  shrink  frt)m  the  notion  of 
bruising  the  creature  and  spoiUng  its  feathers.  That  is  so 
frur  right,  and  well.  But  in  all  probability  this  countrjntnan, 
rude  and  cruel  though  he  might  be,  had  some  other  object 
in  the  rest  of  his  day  than  the  killing  of  birds.  And  very 
earnestly  I  ask  you,  have  English  gentlemen,  as  a  class, 
any  other  real  object  in  their  whole  existence  than  killing 
birds?     If  they  discern  a  duty,  they  will  indeed  do  it  to 

i  rSee  AnUra  PenieHci,  §  18  (Vol.  XX.  p.  209).] 
>  JPurgatorio,  zxzii  2.] 
*  [Compare  pb  148,  abore.] 
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the  death ;  but  have  the  English  aristocracy  at  this  moment 
any  clear  notion  of  their  duty?  I  believe  solemnly,  and 
without  jest,  their  idea  of  their  caste  is  that  its  life  should 
be,  distinctively  from  inferior  human  lives,  spent  in  shooting* 
And  that  is  not  an  idea  of  caste  with  which  England, 
at  this  epoch,  can  any  longer  be  governed. 

179.  I  have  no  time  to-day  to  push  my  aigument 
farther;  but  I  have  said  enough,  I  thinJc,  to  induce  you  to 
bear  with  me  in  the  statement  of  my  main  theorem — ^that 
reading  and  writing  are  in  no  sense  education,  unless  they 
contribute  to  this  end  of  making  us  feel  kindly  towards  all 
creatures ;  but  that  drawing,  and  especially  physiologic  draw- 
ing, is  vital  education  of  a  most  precious  kind.  Farther, 
that  more  good  would  be  done  by  any  English  nobleman 
who  would  keep  his  estate  lovely  in  its  native  wildness ;  and 
let  every  animal  live  upon  it  in  peace  that  chose  to  come 
there,  than  will  be  done,  as  matters  are  going  now,  by  the 
talk  of  all  the  Lords  in  Parliament  as  long  as  we  live  to 
listen  to  them;  and  I  will  even  venture  to  tell  you  my 
hope,  though  I  shall  be  dead  long  before  its  possible  fulfil- 
ment, that  one  day  the  English  people  will,  indeed,  so 
far  recognize  what  education  means  as  to  surround  this 
university  with  the  loveliest  park  in  England,  twenty  miles 
square;  that  they  will  forbid,  in  that  environment,  every 
unclean,  mechanical,  and  vulgar  trade  and  manufacture,  as 
any  man  would  forbid  them  in  his  own  garden ; — ^that 
they  will  abolish  every  base  and  ugly  building,  and  nest  of 
vice  and  misery,  as  they  would  cast  out  a  devil ; — ^that  the 
streams  of  the  Isis  and  Cherwell  will  be  kept  pure  and  quiet 
among  their  fields  and  trees;  and  that,  within  this  park, 
every  English  wild  flower  that  can  bloom  in  lowland  will 
be  suffered  to  grow  in  luxuriance,  and  every  Uving  creature 
that  haunts  wood  and  stream  know  that  it  has  happy 
refuge. 

And  now  to  our  immediate  work. 

180.  The  natural  history  of  anything,  or  of  any  creature, 
divides  itself  properly  into  three  branches. 
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We  have  first  to  collect  and  examine  the  traditions 
respecting  the  thing,  so  that  we  may  know  what  the  effect 
d  its  existence  has  hitherto  been  on  the  minds  of  men, 
and  may  have  at  our  command  what  data  exist  to  help 
us  in  our  inquiries  about  it,  or  to  guide  us  in  our  own 
thoughts  of  it. 

We  have  secondly  to  examine  and  describe  the  thing,  or 
creature,  in  its  actual  state,  with  utmost  attainable  veracity 
of  observation. 

Lastly,  we  have  to  examine  under  what  laws  of  chemistry 
and  physics  the  matter  of  which  the  thing  is  made  has  been 
collected  and  constructed. 

Thus  we  have  first  to  know  the  poetry  of  it — i.e.,  what 
it  has  been  to  man,  or  what  man  has  made  of  it. 

Secondly,  the  actual  facts  of  its  existence. 

Thirdly,  the  physical  causes  of  these  facts,  if  we  can 
discover  tliem. 

181.  Now,  it  is  customary,  and  may  be  generally  advis- 
able, to  confine  the  term  ''natural  history"  to  the  last  two 
branches  of  knowledge  only.  I  do  not  care  what  we  call 
the  first  branch;  but,  in  the  accounts  of  animals  that  I 
prepare  for  my  schools  at  Oxford,  the  main  point  with  me 
will  be  the  mythology  of  them;  the  second,  their  actual 
state  and  aspect  (second,  this,  because  almost  alwajrs  hitherto 
only  half  known) ;  and  the  anatomy  and  chemist^  of  their 
bodies,  I  shall  very  rarely,  and  partially,  as  I  told  you,^ 
examine  at  all:  but  I  shsdl  take  the  greatest  pains  to  get 
at  the  creature's  habits  of  life ;  and  know  all  its  ingenuities, 
humours,  delists,  and  intellectual  powers.  That  is  to  say, 
what  art  it  has,  and  what  affection;  and  how  these  are 
prepared  for  in  its  external  form. 

182.  I  say,  deliberately  and  energetically,  "  prepared  for," 
in  opposition  to  the  idea,  too  prevalent  in  modem  philo- 
8C^y,  of  the  form's  being  fortuitously  developed  by  repeti- 
tion of  impulse.      It  is  of  course  true  that  the  aspects  and 

i  [See  above,  §§  160,  166,  pp.  223,  229.] 
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characters  of  stones,  flowers,  birds,  beasts,  and  men,  are 
inseparably  connected  with  the  conditions  under  which  they 
are  appointed  to  have  existence;  but  the  method  of  this 
connection  is  infinitely  varied;  so  far  from  fortuitous,  it 
appears  grotesquely,  often  terrifically  arbitrary;  and  neither 
stone,  flower,  beast,  nor  man  can  understand  any  single 
reason  of  the  arbitrament,  or  comprehend  why  its  Creator 
made  it  thus. 

188.  To  take  the  simplest  of  instances, — ^which  happens 
also  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  to  you  as  artists, — it 
is  appointed  that  vertebrated  animals  shall  have  no  more 
than  four  legs,  and  that,  if  they  require  to  fly,  the  two 
legs  in  front  must  become  wings,  it  being  against  law  that 
they  should  have  more  than  these  four  members  in  ramifi-- 
cation  from  the  spine. 

Can  any  law  be  conceived  more  arbitrary,  or  more 
apparently  causeless?  What  strongly  planted  three-legged 
animals  there  might  have  been !  what  symmetrically  radiant 
five-legged  ones !  what  volatile  six-winged  ones !  what  cir- 
cumspect  seven-headed  ones  1  Had  Darwinism  been  true^ 
we  should  long  ago  have  split  our  heads  in  two  with 
foolish  thinking,  or  thrust  out,  fix)m  above  our  covetous 
hearts,  a  hundred  desirous  arms  and  clutching  hands;  and 
changed  ourselves  into  Briarean  Cephalopoda/  But  the  law 
is  around  us,  and  within;  unconquerable;  granting,  up  to 
a  certain  limit,  power  over  our  bodies  to  circumstance  and 
will ;  beyond  that  limit,  inviolable,  inscrutable,  and,  so  far 
as  we  know,  eternal. 

184.  For  every  lower  animal,  similar  laws  are  established; 
under  the  grasp  of  these  it  is  capable  of  change,  in  visibly 
permitted  oscillation  between  certain  points ;  beyond  which, 
according  to  present  experience,  it  cannot  pass.  The  adap- 
tation of  the  instruments  it  possesses  in  its  members  to 
the  conditions  of  its  life  is  always  direct,  and  occasionally 
beautiful ;    but   in   the   plurality   of  instances,    partial,   and 

»  [Compare  VoL  XVII.  p.  169  n.] 
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involving  painful  supplementary  effort*  Some  animals  have 
to  dig  with  their  noses,  some  to  build  with  their  tails,  some 
to  spin  with  their  stomachs :  their  dexterities  are  usually  few 
— ^their  awkwardnesses  numberless ; — a  lion  is  continually 
puzzled  how  to  hold  a  bone ;  and  an  eagle  can  scarcely  pull 
the  meat  off  one,  without  upsetting  himself. 

185.  Respecting  the  origin  of  these  variously  awkward, 
imperfectly,  or  grotesquely  developed  phases  of  form  and 
power,  you  need  not  at  present  inquire:  in  all  probability 
the  race  of  man  is  appointed  to  live  in  wonder,  and  in 
acknowledgment  of  ignorance;  but  if  ever  he  is  to  know 
any  of  the  secrets  of  his  own  or  of  brutal  existence,  it 
will  assiuredly  be  through  discipline  of  virtue,  not  throu^ 
inquisitiveness  of  science.  I  have  just  used  the  expression, 
''  had  Darwinism  been  true,"  implying  its  fallacy  more  posi- 
tively than  is  justifiable  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge; but  very  positively  I  can  say  to  you  that  I  have 
never  heard  yet  one  logical  argument  in  its  favour,  and  I 
have  heard,  and  read,  many  that  were  beneath  contempt. 
For  instance,  by  the  time  you  have  copied  one  or  two  of 
your  exercises  on  the  feather  of  the  halcyon,^  you  will  be 
more  interested  in  the  construction  and  disposition  of  plume- 
filaments  than  heretofore;  and  you  may,  perhaps,  rdfer,  in 
hope  of  help,  to  Mr.  Darwin's  account  of  the  peacock's 
feather.'  I  went  to  it  myself,  hoping  to  learn  some  of  the 
existing  laws  of  life  which  regulate  the  local  disposition 
of  the  colour.  But  none  of  these  appear  to  be  known; 
and  I  am  informed  only  that  peacocks  have  grown  to  be 
peacocks  out  of  brown  pheasants,  because  the  young  femi- 
nine brown  pheasants  like  fine  feathers.  Whereupon  I  say 
to  myself,  "  Then  either  there  was  a  distinct  species  of  brown 
pheasants  originally  bom  with  a  taste  for  fine  feathers; 
and  therefore  with  remarkable  eyes  in  their  heads, — whidi 
would  be  a  much  more  wonderful  distinction  of  species  than 
being  bom  with  remarkable  eyes  in  their  tails, — or  else  all 

>  FRadineiitary  Series,  Not.  203-206 :  tee  Vol  XXI.  pp.  227-228.] 
*  lIMteent  ^  Man,  pt  it.  ch.  ziiL    Compere  iViwrjw'iia,  L  ek  t.] 
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pheasants  would  have  been  peacocks  by  this  time  I "  And 
I  trouble  myself  no  more  about  the  Darwinian  theory. 

When  you  have  drawn  some  of  the  actual  patterns  of 
plume  and  scale  with  attention,  I  believe  you  will  see  reason 
to  think  that  spectra  of  organic  species  may  be  at  least  as 
distinct  as  those  of  metals  or  gases ;  but  learn  at  all  events 
what  they  are  now,  and  never  mind  what  they  have  been. 

•186.  Nor  need  you  care  for  methods  of  classification  any 
more  than  for  the  origin  of  classes.  Leave  the  physiologists 
to  invent  names,  and  dispute  over  them ;  your  business 
is  to  know  the  creature,  not  the  name  of  it  momentarily 
fashionable  in  scientific  circles.  What  practical  service  you 
can  get  from  the  order  at  present  adopted,  take,  without 
contention;  and  as  far  as  possible,  use  English  words,  or  be 
sure  you  understand  the  Latin  ones.^ 

187.  For  instance,  the  order  at  present  adopted  in  arrang- 
ing the  species  of  birds,  is,  as  you  know,  founded  only  on 
their  ways  of  using  their  feet.* 

Some  catch  or  snatch  their  prey,  and  are  called 
"  Snatchers  " — raftores. 

Some  perch  on  branches,  and  are  called  "  Insitters,"  or 
"  Upon-sitters" — ^insessores. 

Some  climb  and  cling  on  branches,  and  are  called 
"  Climbers  " — scansores. 

Some  scratch  the  ground,  and   are  called   "  Scratchers '* 

— RASORES. 

Some  stand  or  wade  in  shallow  water,  and,  having  long 
legs,  are  called  "Stilt-walkers" — grallatores. 

Some  float,  and  make  oars  of  their  feet,  and  are  called 
"  Swimmers  " — natatores. 

188.  This  classification  is  unscholarly,  because  there  are 
many  snatchers  and  scratchers  who  perch  as  well  as  the 
sitters;  and  many  of  the  swimmers  sit,  when  ashore,  more 
neatly  than  the  sitters  themselves;  and  are  most  grave 
insessors,   in  long  rows,  on   rock  or  sand:  also,  "insessor" 

^  [On  scientific  nomenclature  'Mess  easily  understood  and  therefore  more  scien- 
iific,    see  Ethics  of  the  Dust,  §  46  (Vol.  XVIll.  p.  258).J 

*  [Compare  the  classification  adopted  by  Ruskin  in  Lovers  Meinie,  §§  81  se^.] 
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does  not  mean  properly  a  sitter,  but  a  besieger;  and  it 
is  awkward  to  call  a  bird  a  ''Rasor."  Still,  the  use  of 
the  feet  is  (on  the  whole)  characteristic,  and  convenient  for 
first  rough  arrangement;  only,  in  general  reference,  it  will 
be  better  to  use  plain  English  words  than  those  stiff  Latin 
ones,  or  their  ugly  translations.  Linnceus,  for  all  his  classes 
except  the  stilt-walkers,  used  the  name  of  the  particular 
birds  which  were  the  best  types  of  their  class  ;^  he  called 
the  snatchers  "hawks'*  (Accipitres),  the  swimmers,  geese 
{Anseres),  the  scratchers,  fowls  (Gallinae),  and  the  perchers, 
sparrows  (Passeres).  He  has  no  class  of  climbers ;  but  he 
has  one  since  omitted  by  Cuvier,*  "  pies,"  which,  for  certain 
mythological  reasons  presently  to  be  noted,'  I  will  ask  you 
to  keep.  This  will  give  you  seven  orders,  altogether,  to  be 
remembered ;  and  for  each  of  these  we  will  take  the  name 
of  its  most  representative  bird.  The  hawk  has  best  right 
undoubtedly  to  stand  for  the  snatchers;  we  will  have  his 
adversary,  the  heron,  for  the  stilt-walkers;  you  will  find 
this  very  advisable,  no  less  than  convenient;  because  some 
of  the  beaks  of  the  stilt- walkers  turn  down,  and  some  turn 
up;  but  the  heron's  is  straight,  and  so  he  stands  well  as  a 
pure  middle  type.  Then,  certainly,  gulls  will  better  repre- 
sent the  swimmers  than  geese ;  and  pheasants  are  a  prettier 
kind  of  scratchers  than  fowls.  We  will  take  parrots  for 
the  climbers,  magpies  for  the  pies,  and  sparrows  for  the 
perchers.  Then  take  them  in  this  order:  Hawks,  parrots, 
pies,  sparrows,  pheasants,  gulls,  herons ;  and  you  can  then 
easily  remember  them.  For  you  have  hawks  at  one  end, 
the  herons  at  the  other,  and  sparrows  in  the  middle,  with 
pies  on  one  side  and  pheasants  opposite,  for  which  arrange- 
ment you  will  find  there  is  good  reason;  then  the  parrots 
necessarily  go  beside  the  hawks,  and  the  gulls  beside  the 
herons. 

189.  The  bird  whose  mjrthic  history  I  am  about  to  read 

>  [See  his  Sjfitema  Natune,  1735.1 

*  [See  The  Animal  Kingdom,  by  Baron  Cuvier,  transiated  from  the  kUeet  French 
oUtim,  1834,  Tol.  i.  p.  206  n. :  "1  wms  obliged  to  sappreM  the  LiniuBea  order  of  the 
PIcn.  which  hee  no  one  determined  charmcter."] 

*  [See  below,  {  189;  and  compere  Looe'e  Meinie,  §  55.] 
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to  you  belongs  essentially  and  characteristically  to  that  order 
of  pies,  picse»  or  painted  birds,  which  the  Greeks  continu* 
ally  opposed  in  their  thoughts  and  traditions  to  the  singing 
birds,  representing  the  one  by  the  magpie,  and  the  other  by 
the  nightingale.  The  myth  of  Autolycus  and  Philammon,^ 
and  Pindar's  exquisite  story  of  the  infidelity  of  Coronis,* 
are  the  centres  of  almost  countless  traditions,  all  full  of 
meaning,  dependent  on  the  various  irouciKla,^  to  eye  and  ear, 
of  these  opposed  races  of  birds.  The  Greek  idea  of  the 
Halcyon  united  both  these  sources  of  delight.  I  will  read 
you  what  notices  of  it  I  find  most  interesting,  not  in  order 
of  date,  but  of  brevity;  the  simplest  first. 

190.  "And  the  King  of  Trachis,  the  child  of  the  Morning 
Star,  married  Alcyone.  And  they  perished,  both  of  them, 
through  their  pride;  for  the  ki^g  called  his  wife,  Hera; 
and  she  her  husband,  Zeus:  but  Zeus  made  birds  of  them 
{auTov9  airtapyewa-e),  and  he  made  the  one  a  Halcyon,  and  the 
other  a  Sea-mew." — Apollodorus^  i.  7,  4?. 

"When  the  King  of  Trachis,  the  son  of  Hesperus,  or 
of  Lucifer,  and  Philonis,  perished  in  shipwreck,  his  wife 
Alcyone,  the  daughter  of  iEolus  and  iEgiale,  for  love  of 
him,  threw  herself  into  the  sea; — ^who  both,  by  the  mercy 
of  the  gods,  were  turned  into  the  birds  called  Halcyons. 
These  birds,  in  the  winter-time,  build  their  nests,  and  lay 
their  eggs,  and  hatch  their  young  on  the  sea;  and  the  sea 
is  quiet  in  those  days,  which  the  sailors  call  the  Halcyonia." 
—Hyginus,  Fab.  LXV. 

191.  "Now  the  King  of  Trachis,  the  son  of  Lucifer, 
had  to  wife  Halcyone.  And  he,  wishing  to  consult  the 
oracle  of  Apollo  concerning  the  state  of  his  kingdom,  was 

1  [See  the  Fables  of  Hyginus,  200,  and  Ovid's  MetamorphosMf  xi.  315  seq.  To 
Chione  were  born,  by  Hermes^  Autolycus,  ^'ingenious  at  every  theft,  who  used  to 
make  white  out  of  black  and  black  out  of  white,"  and  Philammon,  '^famous  for  his 
tuneful  song."] 

3  [See  the  third  Pythian  Ode,  8-62.     Pindar  makes  Apollo  himself  witness  of 


the  infidelity  of  Ooronis;  in  opposition  to  the  current  legend  that  the  news  was 
brought  to  him  by  a  crow,  and  that,  Apollo  cursing  the  bird  as  a  bearer  of  evil 
tidings,  the  crow,  which  before  was  white,  has  been  black  ever  since :  see  Scholiast 


on  Pindar  (/.  c),  and  Apollodorus,  iii.  10,  3.1 
»  [See  Vol. -  ' 
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forbidden  to  go,  by  Halcyone,  nevertheless  he  went ;  and 
perished  by  shipwreck.  And  when  his  body  was  brought 
to  his  wife  Haleyone,  she  threw  herself  into  the  sea.  After- 
wards, by  the  mercy  of  Thetis  and  Lucifer,  they  were 
both  turned  into  the  sea-birds  called  Halcyons.  And  you 
ought  to  know  that  Haleyone  is  the  woman's  name,  and  is 
always  a  feminine  noun;  but  the  bird's  name  is  Halcyon,, 
masculine  and  feminine,  and  so  also  its  plural,  Halcyones. 
Also  those  birds  make  their  nests  in  the  sea,  in  the  middle 
of  winter;  in  which  days  the  calm  is  so  deep  that  hardly 
anything  in  the  sea  can  be  moved.  Thence,  also,  the  days 
themselves  are  called  Halcyonia." — Serums,  in  Firg.  Georg.^ 
L  899. 

192.  ''And  the  pairing  of  birds,  as  I  said,  is  for  the 
most  part  in  spring  time,  and  early  summer;  except  the 
halcyon's.  For  the  halcyon  has  its  young  about  the  turn 
of  days  in  winter,  wherefore,  when  those  days  are  fine,  they 
are  called  *  Halcyonine '  {aXxvovtioi) ;  seven,  indeed,  before  the 
turn,  and  seven  after  it,  as  Simonides  poetized  (iirolfiaew). 

'As,  when  in  the  wintry  month 
Zeus  gives  the  wisdom  of  calm  to  fourteen  days. 
Then  the  people  of  the  land  call  it 
The  hour  of  wind-hiding,  the  sacred 
Nurse  of  the  spotted  Halcyon/ 

**And  in  the  first  seven  days  the  halcyon  is  said  to  lay 
her  eggs,  and  in  the  latter  seven  to  bring  forth  and  nourish 
her  young.  Here,  indeed,  in  the  seas  of  Greece,  it  does 
not  always  chance  that  the  Halcyonid  days  are  at  the 
solstice;  but  in  the  Sicilian  sea,  almost  always.  But  the 
aethuia  and  the  laros  bring  forth  their  young  (two,  or 
three)  among  the  rocks  by  the  sea-shore;  but  the  laros  in 
summer,  the  sethuia  in  first  spring,  just  after  the  turn  of 
days;  and  they  sit  on  them  as  other  birds  do.  And  none 
of  these  birds  lie  torpid  in  holes  diuring  the  winter ;  but  the 
halcyon  is,  of  all,  seen  the  seldomest,  for  it  is  seen  scarcely 
at  aJl,  except  just  at  the  setting  and  turn  of  Pleias,  and 
then  it  will  but  show  itself  once,  and  away ;  flying,  perhaps. 
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once  round  a  ship  at  anchor,  and  then  it  is  gone  instantly.'* 
—AriOiOle^  Hut.  Av.^  v.  8,  9. 

198.  '*Now  we  are  ready  enough  to  extol  the  bee  for 
a  wise  creature,  and  to  consent  to  the  laws  by  which  it 
cares  for  the  yellow  honey,  because  we  adore  the  pleasant- 
ness and  tickUng  to  our  palates  that  is  in  the  sweetness  of 
that;  but  we  take  no  notice  of  the  wisdom  and  art  of 
other  creatures  in  bringing  up  their  young,  as  for  instance, 
the  halcyon,  who  as  soon  as  she  has  conceived,  makes 
her  nest  by  gathering  the  thorns  of  the  sea-needle-fish; 
and,  weaving  these  in  and  out,  and  joining  them  together 
at  the  ends,  she  finishes  her  nest ;  round  in  the  plan  of  it, 
and  long,  in  the  proportion  of  a  fisherman's  net;  and  then 
she  puts  it  where  it  will  be  beaten  by  the  waves,  until  the 
rough  surface  is  all  fastened  together  and  made  dose.  And 
it  becomes  so  hard  that  a  blow  with  iron  or  stone  will  not 
easily  divide  it;  but,  what  is  more  wonderful  still,  is  that 
the  opening  of  the  nest  is  made  so  exactly  to  the  size  and 
measure  of  the  halcyon  that  nothing  lai^ger  can  get  into  it, 
and  nothing  smaller! — so  they  say; — ^no,  not  even  the  sea 
itself,  even  the  least  drop  of  it." — Plutarch:  De  Amore 
Prolis. 

I  have  kept  to  the  last  Lucian's  dialogue,  ''the  Hal- 
cyon," to  show  you  how  the  tone  of  Christian  thought, 
and  tradition  of  Christ's  walking  on  the  sea,  began  to  steal 
into  heathen  literature.^ 

SOCBATES — ChaEKEPHON 

194.  "  Chaerephon.  What  cry  is  that,  Socrates,  which 
came  to  us  from  the  beach?  how  sweet  it  was;  what  can 
it  be?  the  things  that  live  in  the  sea  are  all  mute. 

''Socrates.  Yet  it  is  a  sea-creature,  Chaerephon;  the 
bird  called   Halcyon,  concerning  which  the  old  fable  runs 

^  rrhifl  dialogue  is  uow  ffenerallv  excluded,  as  spurious^  from  Lucian's  works. 
Ruslan  here  translates  the  whole  of  it,  and  it  will  he  seen  that  it  contains  no  precise 
parallel  to  Christ's  walking  on  the  water.  Ruskin  seems  to  have  had  in  his  mind 
the  subsequent  quelling  of  the  storm^  such  as  is  referred  to  by  Socrates  (§  196),  and 
the  general  argument  that  with  the  gods  all  things  are  possible.] 
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that  she  was  the  daughter  of  iEolus,  and,  mourning  in  her 
youth  for  her  lost  husband,  was  winged  by  divine  power, 
and  now  flies  over  the  sea,  seeking  him  whom  she  eould 
not  find,  sought  throughout  the  earth. 

^^ Chaerephon.  And  is  that  indeed  the  Halcyon's  cry? 
I  never  heard  it  yet;  and  in  truth  it  is  very  pitifuL  How 
large  is  the  bird,  Socrates? 

*^ Socrates.  Not  great;  but  it  has  received  great  honour 
from  the  Gods,  because  of  its  lovingness;  for  while  it  is 
making  its  nest,  all  the  world  has  the  happy  days  whidi 
it  calls  halcyonidae,  excelling  all  others  in  their  cahnness, 
though  in  the  midst  of  storm ;  of  which  you  see  this  very 
day  is  one,  if  ever  there  was.  Look,  how  clear  the  sky  is, 
and  the  sea  waveless  and  calm,  like  a  mirror! 

*^  Chaerephon.  You  say  truly,  and  yesterday  was  just 
such  another.  But  in  the  name  of  the  Gkxls,  Socrates, 
how  is  one  to  believe  those  old  sa3rings,  that  birds  were 
ever  changed  into  women,  or  women  into  birds,  for  nothing 
could  seem  more  impossible? 

195.  *^  Socrates.  Ah,  dear  Chaerephon,  it  is  likely  that 
we  are  poor  and  blunt  judges  of  what  is  possible  and 
not:  for  we  judge  by  comparing  to  human  power  a  power 
unknown  to  us,  unimaginable,  and  unseen.  Many  tilings, 
therefore,  that  are  easy,  seem  to  us  difficult;  and  many 
things  unattainable  that  may  be  attained ;  being  thus  thought 
of,  some  through  the  inexperience,  and  some  through  the 
infantine  folly,  of  our  minds.  For  in  very  deed  every  man 
may  be  thought  of  as  a  child — even  the  oldest  of  us, — 
since  the  full  time  of  life  is  little,  and  as  a  baby's  com- 
pared to  universal  time.  And  what  should  we  have  to  say, 
my  good  friend,  who  know  nothing  of  the  power  of  gods 
or  of  the  spirits  of  Nature,  whether  any  of  such  things  are 
possible  or  not?  You  saw,  Chaerephon,  what  a  storm 
there  was,  the  day  before  yesterday;  it  makes  one  tremble 
even  to  think  of  it  again ; — ^that  lightning,  and  thunder,  and 
sudden  tempest,  so  great  that  one  would  have  thought  all 
the  earth  frlling  to  ruin;  and  yet,  in  a  little  while,  came 
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the  wonderful  establishing  of  calm,  which  has  remained 
even  till  now.  Whether,  then,  do  you  think  it  the  greater 
work,  to  bring  such  a  calm  out  of  that  tormenting  whirl- 
wind, and  reduce  the  universe  to  peace,  or  to  change  the 
form  of  a  woman  into  that  of  a  bird?  For  indeed  we  see 
how  very  little  children,  who  know  how  to  knead  clay,  do 
something  like  this  also;  often  out  of  one  lump  they  will 
make  form  after  form,  of  different  natures:  and  surely  to 
the  spirit-powers  of  Nature,  being  in  vast  and  incpnjectur- 
able  excess  beyond  ours,  all  such  things  must  be  in  their 
hands  easy.  Or  how  much  do  you  think  heaven  greater 
than  thyself— can  you  say,  perchance? 

**  Chdcrephon.  Who  of  men,  O  Socrates,  could  imagine 
or  name  any  of  these  things  ? 

196.  ** Socrates.  Nay;  do  we  not  see  also,  in  compar- 
ing man  with  man,  strange  differences  in  thdr  powers  and 
imbecilities?  for  complete  manhood,  compared  with  utter 
infancy,  as  of  a  child  five  or  ten  days  old,  has  difference  in 
power,  which  we  may  well  call  miraculous:  and  when  we 
see  man  excel  man  so  far,  what  shall  we  say  that  the 
strength  of  the  whole  heaven  must  appear,  against  ours,  to 
those  who  can  see  them  together,  so  as  to  compare  them? 
Also,  to  you  and  me,  and  to  many  like  us,  sundry  things 
are  impossible  that  are  easy  to  other  people;  as  singing  to 
those  ignorant  of  music,  and  reading  or  writing  to  those 
ignorant  of  letters; — more  impossible  than  to  make  women 
birds,  or  birds  of  women.  For  Nature,  as  with  chance 
throw,  and  rough  parable,  making  the  form  of  a  footless 
and  wingless  beast  in  changeable  matter;  then  putting  on 
feet  and  wings,  and  making  it  glitter  all  over  with  fair 
variegation  and  manifold  colour,  at  last  brings  out,  for 
instance,  the  wise  bee,  maker  of  the  divine  honey ;  and  out 
of  the  voiceless  and  spiritless  egg  she  brings  many  kinds  of 
flying  and  foot-going  and  swimming  creatures,  using  besides 
(as  runs  the  old  Logos)  the  sacred  art  of  the  great  Aether.* 

♦  Note  this  sentence  respecting  the  power  of  the  creative  Athena.^ 
1  [Compare  Queen  of  the  Air,  §§  31  seq.  (Vol.  XIX.  pp.  328  seq.).] 
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We  then,  being  altogether  mortal  and  mean,  and  neither 
able  to  see  clearly  great  things  nor  small,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  bang  unable  to  help  ourselves  even  in  our  own 
calamities, — ^what  can  we  have  to  say  about  the  powers  of 
the  immortals,  either  over  halcyons  or  nightingales?  But 
the  fame  of  fable  such  as  our  fathers  gave  it  to  us,  this, 
to  my  children,  O  thou  bird  singing  of  sorrow,  I  will  deliver 
concerning  thy  hymns:  and  I  myself  will  sing  often  of 
this  religious  and  human  love  of  thine,  and  of  the  honour 
thou  hast  for  it  from  the  Gods.  Wilt  not  thou  do  like- 
wise, O  Chaerephon? 

'*  Chaerephon.  It  is  rightly  due  indeed,  O  Socrates,  for 
there  is  two-fold  comfort  in  this,  both  for  men  and  women, 
in  their  relations  with  each  other. 

**  Socrates.  Shall  we  not  then  salute  the  halcyon,  and 
so  go  back  to  the  city  by  the  sands,  for  it  is  time? 

"  Chaerephon.    Indeed  let  us  do  so.** 

197.  The  note  of  the  scholiast  on  this  dialogue  is  the 
only  passage  in  which  I  can  find  any  approximately  clear 
description  of  the  Greek  halcyon.  It  is  about  as  large,  he 
says,  as  a  small  sparrow;  (the  question  how  large  a  Greek 
sparrow  was  we  must  for  the  present  allow  to  remain 
open;)  and  it  is  mixed  of  green  and  blue,  with  gleaming 
of  purple  above,  and  it  has  a  slender  and  long  beak :  the 
beak  is  said  to  be  ''chloros,"  which  I  ventiue  to  trans- 
late "green,"  when  it  is  used  of  the  feathers,  but  it  may 
mean  anything,  used  of  the  beak.  Then  follows  the  same 
account  as  other  people's,  of  the  nest-building,  except  that 
the  nest  is  compared  in  shape  to  a  medicinal  gourd.  And 
then  the  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  there  are  two  species 
of  halcyons— one  lai^ger  than  the  other,  and  silent,  but  the 
smaller,  fond  of  singing  (r^);  <^d  that  the  females  of 
these  are  so  true  to  their  mates  that,  when  the  latter 
grow  old,  the  female  bird  flies  underneath  them,  and  carries 
tiiem  wherever  they  would  like  to  go;  and  after  they  die 
will  not  eat  nor  drink  anything,  and  so  dies  too.  "And 
there  is  a  certain  kind  of  them,  of  which,  if  any  one  hear 
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the  voice,  it  is  an  altogether  true  sign  to  him  that  he  will 
die  in  a  short  time.** 

198.  You  will,  I  think,  forgive  me,  if  after  reading  to 
you  these  lovely  fables,  I  do  not  distract  you,  or  detain, 
with  the  dijfficult  investigation  of  the  degree  in  which  they 
are  founded  on  the  not  yet  sufficiently  known  facts  of  the 
Kingfisher's  life.^ 

I  would  much  rather  that  you  should  remain  impressed 
with  the  effect  which  the  lovely  colour  and  fitful  appearance 
of  the  bird  have  had  on  the  imagination  of  men.  I  may 
satisfy  you  by  the  assurance  that  the  halcyon  of  England 
is  also  the  commonest  halcyon  of  Greece  and  of  Palestine; 
and  I  may  at  once  prove  to  you  the  real  gain  of  being 
acquainted  with  the  traditions  of  it,  by  reading  to  you  two 
stanzas,  certainly  among  the  most  familiar  to  your  ears  in 

^  [In  Raskin's  MSS.  about  birds  there  is  the  following  passage  (not  in  his  hand)^ 
headed  '^  Halcyon,  Present  Account"  It  was  probably  sent  to  Ruskin  by  a  friend, 
the  last  paragniph  being  his  addition  : — 

^The  English  Halcyon  is  the  only  species  of  the  Lebanon,  and  throughout 
Palestine  is  found  in  more  secluded  localities  and  on  the  banks  of  smaller 
streams  than  other  species.  It  is  impossible  to  find  any  reason  for  the 
Greek  £ftbles  about  its  voice.  I  find  in  Yarrell's  account  of  it  the  character 
of  its  cry  is  still  uncertain:  'it  is  said  to  have  a  shrill  piping  note.' 
Mr.  Sharpe  calls  it  a  shrill  but  not  unmusical  scream  of  the  short  syllables, 
heard,  however,  a  considerable  distance.  'When  suddenly  disturbed  it 
utters  its  cry  shortly  after  leaving  its  pereh,  and  then  flies  for  some  distance 
in  silence,  but  when  passing  unmolested  from  one  resting-place  to  another 
its  shrill  note  may  be  heard  at  frequent  intervals ;  just  before  perching  the 
cry  is  uttered  three  or  four  times  successively.'  The  Ovidean  idea  of  its 
feeble  flight  is  also  Mse,  Bewick  says  that  it  flies  near  the  surface  of  the 
water  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow,  like  a  little  brilliant  meteor:  'con- 
sidering the  shortness  of  its  wings,  the  velocity  with  which  it  flies  is  sur- 
prising. '  Sharpe  says,  *  The  flight  is  rapid  and  very  direct,  the  bird  speeding 
like  a  bullet.'  I  find  no  account  anywhere  of  its  mode  of  flying  over  sea, 
the  notices  of  it  being  confined  to  its  modes  of  feeding  on  the  seashore, 
where  it  feeds  on  shrimps  and  crabs.  Mr.  H.  B.  Knox  says  that  it  is  only 
found  in  autumn  upon  the  coast  in  Ireland,  and  there  only  where  it  is 
rocky  and  full  of  pools  out  of  which  they  can  catch  rock-fish  and  prawns ; 
but,  he  adds,  '  I  have  seen  them  on  our  islands  miles  out  to  sea,  and  have 
elsewhere  mentioned  how  strangely  out  of  place  they  seem  in  such  localities, 
and  how  they  roost  on  the  gunwales  of  boats  in  little  companies,  sitting 
side  by  side  like  love-birds.  They  utter  a  shrill  grating  whistle,  more 
frequently  over  salt  water  than  fresh.  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  a 
permanent  resident  in  the  county  (Dublin),  and  generally  throughout  Ireland, 
if  unmolested,  because  it  breeds  in  suitable  localities,  and  tarries  with  us 
frequently  during  the  winter.  Its  nest  is  essentially  a  hole  two  or  three 
inches  in  diameter,  and  tunnelled  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  three  feet  and 
a  half  into  any  bank  soft  enough  to  be  excavated  and  firm  enough  to  be 
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the  wiiole  rmnge  of  Engtish  poetry;  yet  which.  I  am  wdl 
assured,  will  sound,  after  what  we  have  been  reflecting 
upon  to-day,  ahuost  as  if  they  were  new  to  \*ou.  Note 
especially  how  Milton's  knowledge  that  HalcjtMc  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Winds,  and  Ceyx  the  son  of  the  Morning 
Star,   affects  the  course  of  his  thought  in  the  successive 


"Bat  peaoeldl  wmg  the  night. 
Wherein  the  Prince  of  light 
His  reign  of  peace  upon  earth  began : 
The  winds  with  wonder  whist, 
Smoothlj  the  waters  kist. 
Whispering  new  joys  to  the  mild  ocean. 
Who  now  hath  quite  Ibigot  to  rave. 
While  birds  of  calm  sit  brooding  on  the  charmM  waire« 

"The  stars,  with  deep  amase. 
Stand  fiz'd  in  stead&st  gase. 
Bending  one  waj  their  precious  influence; 
And  will  not  take  their  flight. 
For  all  the  morning  light 
Of  Lucifer,  that  often  wam'd  them  thence; 
But  in  their  glimmering  orbs  did  glow, 
Until  their  Lord  Himself  bespake,  and  bid  them  go." 

199.  I  should  also  only  weary  you  if  I  attempted  to 
give  you  any  interpretation  of  the  much-entangled  web  of 
Greek  fables  connected  with  the  story  of  Halcyone.      You 

lafe.  This  is  dug  in  a  week  or  lest,  aocording  to  Dr.  Kutter,  the  pitting 
and  digging  being  done— notice  thiB—apparently  with  the  upper  mandible 
of  the  beak  only.  I  can't  understand  Uiib  action  mytelf,  because  it  eeema 
to  me  that  in  holding  the  beak  open  the  lower  mandible  must  Jar  much 
more  against  the  ground  than  if  held  fast  toffether  with  the  upper  one. 
'The  upper  mandible  is,  however/  the  Doctor  adds, '  fixed  part  to  the  skull, 
while  tne  lower  is  only  attached  to  it  by  joints  and  sinews.'  Dr.  Kuttar 
has  not  seen  the  bird  at  work,  but  notes  that  the  upper  mandible  is  often 
shortened  one  or  two  lines  as  if  by  wear.  I  find  no  notice  either  of  the 
way  the  bird  throws  out  the  ground  behind  it,  which  must  involve  a  good 
deal  of  hard  scratching  with  its  short  legs  and  delicate  claws.  How  delicate 
these  are  may  be  seen  by  this  little  woodcut,  which,  though  from  a  dried 
■pedmen,  is  accurate  in  the  sise  and  exquisite  fineness  of  the  daw,  which 
one  would  expect  to  find  much  more  worn  than  the  beak  after  scratching 
oat  a  wheelbarrowfol  of  gravel.  And  there  is  not  only  the  gallery  to  be 
cleared,  but  a  chamber  at  the  end  of  it  in  which  the  nest  is  made,  generally 
eiz  inches  wide  and  four  inches  high  ;  nest  is  too  fine  a  word,  Ibr  onlv  after 
Uginning  to  lay  eggs  the  female  gradually  acoumulatet  a  heap  of  email 
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oIiMrve  that  in  mil  these  passages  I  have  said  ^KJng  of 
Trachis'*  instead  of  Cejrx.  That  is  partijr  because  I  don't 
know  how  to  prcmonnce  Ceyx  either  in  Oreek  or  English; 
but  it  is  chiefly  to  nutke  you  observe  that  this  sbory  of 
the  sea-mew  and  Halcyon,  now  known  through  aU  the 
world,  like  the  sea-mew's  cry,  has  its  origin  in  the  '*  Rough 
country,"  or  crag-country,  under  Mount  CEta,  made  sacred 
to  the  Greek  mind  by  the  death  of  Heracles;  and  observe 
what  strange  connection  that  death  has  with  the  Halcyon's 
story.  Heracles  goes  to  this  "Rough  country"  to  seek  for 
rest;  all  the  waves  and  billows  of  his  life  having — as  he 
thinks  now — ^gone  over  him.     But  he  finds  death.* 

As  far  as  I  can  form  any  idea  of  this  "  rough,  or  torn, 
country"  from  the  descriptions  of  Colonel  Leake*  or  any 
other  traveller,  it  must  resemble  closely  the  limestone  cliffs 
just  above  Altorf,  which  break  down  to  the  valley  from 
the  ridge  of  the  Windgelle,  and  give  source,  at  their  foot, 
to  faultlessly  clear  streams, — ^green-blue  among  the  grass. 

You  will  find  Pausanias  noting  the  springs  of  Ther- 
mopylae as  of  the  bluest  water  he  ever  saw;*  and  if  you 
fancy  the  Lake  Lucerne  to  be  the  sea  bay  running  inland 
from  Artemisium,  you  will  have  a  clear  and  useful,  nor 
in  any  serious  way  inacciu*ate,  image  of  the  scene  where 
the  Greeks  thought  their  best  hero  should  die.  You  may 
remember  also,  with  advantage,  that  Morgarten — ^the  Ther- 
mopylae of  Switzerland — ^lies  by  the  little  lake  of  Egeri,*  not 

fish  Irones  on  which  to  lay  them  while  she  hatches.  The  pretty  Greek  fahles, 
as  £eu:  as  I  can  make  out  at  present^  have  no  other  foundation  than  this 
nasty  habit 

*'  The  general  life  of  this  bird,  then,  is  by  quiet  streams  and  pools  in  which 
it  can  see  the  fish  and  catch  them  by  diving.  It  would  seem  to  have  been 
in  one  of  the  fitful  humours  of  Nature  that  she  appointed  this  bird  to  watch 
its  prey  always  from  a  rock  or  branch  at  a  certain  height  above  the  water, 
and  catch  it  by  a  darting  dive,  rarely  missing  its  mark.  It  brings  out  its 
prey  grasped  in  its  strong  beak,  and  beats  it  to  death  before  swallowing." 
Some  remarks  on  a  possible  explanation  of  the  Greek  fables  will  be  found  in 
W.  Warde  Fowler's  A  Year  with  the  Birds,  Note  C] 
1  [Sophocles,  Trachinia,  1167  eeq,] 

Travels  in  Northern  Greece,  by  William  Martin  Leake,  1835,  vol.  ii.  ch.  x.] 


Pausanias,  iv.  35,  9.] 

'See  Modem  Painters,  vol.  v.  (Vol.  VII.  p.  111).] 
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ten  mfles  fiom  this  bay  of  Altorf ;  and  that  the  Hoades 
of  Switaeriand  is  bOTn  under  those  Trachinian  crags.^ 

If^  fiuther,  you  rmember  that  the  Halcyon  would  actu- 
ally be  seen  ffitting  above  the  blue  water  of  the  springs^ 
like  one  of  their  waves  caught  up  and  lighted  by  the  sun; 
and  the  sea-mews  haunting  the  difis,  you  vrill  see  how 
j^ysical  circumstances  modify  the  under-tone  of  the  words 
of  every  mythic  tradition. 

I  cannot  express  to  you  how  strange  —  how  more  and 
more  strange  every  day — ^it  seems  to  me,  that  I  cannot  find 
a  ungle  drawing,  nor  definite  account,  of  scenes  so  memor- 
able as  this,  to  point  you  to;'  but  must  guess  and  piece 
thdr  image  together  for  you  as  best  I  can  from  their  Swiss 
similitudes.  No  Elnglish  gentleman  can  pass  through  public 
school-life  without  knowing  his  Trachinian;  yet  I  believe 
literally,  we  could  give  better  account  of  the  forms  of 
the  mountains  in  the  moon,  than  we  could  of  (Eta.  And 
what  has  art  done  to  help  us?  How  many  Skiddaws  Of 
Benvenues,  for  one  (Eta, — if  onel  And  when  the  English 
gentleman  becomes  an  art-patron,  he  employs  his  painter- 
servant  only  to  paint  himself  and  his  house;  and  when 
Turner  was  striving,  in  his  youth,  to  enforce  the  mytlio- 
logy,  and  picture  these  very  scenes  in  Greece,  and  putting 
his  whole  strength  into  the  endeavour  to  conceive  them, 
the  noble  pictures  remained  in  his  gallery;   and  for  bread, 

he  had  to  paint Hall,  the  seat  of ,  Esquire,  with 

the  carriage  drive,  the  summer-house,  and  the  squire  going 
out  hunting. 

If,  indeed,  the  squire  would  make  his  seat  worth  paint- 
ing, and  would  stay  there,  and  would  make  the  seats,  or, 
shall  we  call  them,  forms,  of  his  peasantry,  worth  painting 
too,  he  would  be  interpreting  the  fable  of  the  Halcyon  to 
purpose. 

But  you  must,  at  once,  and  vnthout  any  interpreter, 
feel  for  yourselves  how  much  is  implied  in  those  wonderful 

^  [For  references  to  the  legends  of  William  Tell,  tee  below^  pw  270  n,] 
3  [Compere  LmUmrm  en  Art,  §  111  (Vol.  XX.  pp.  lOS-KMX] 
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words  of  Simonides/  written  six  hundred  years  before  Christ ; 
— "when  in  the  wild  winter  months,  Zeus  gives  the  wisdom 
of  calm ; "  and  how  much  teaching  there  is  for  us  in  the 
imagination  of  past  days, — ^this  dream-picture  of  what  is  true 
in  days  that  are,  and  are  to  come, — ^that  perfect  domestic 
love  not  only  makes  its  nest  upon  the  waves,  but  that  the 
waves  will  be  calm  that  it  may. 

200.  True,  I  repeat,  for  aU  ages,  and  all  people,  that, 
indeed,  are  desirous  of  peace,  and  loving  in  trouble!  But 
what  fable  shall  we  invent,  what  creature  on  earth  or  sea 
shall  we  find,  to  symbolize  this  state  of  ours  in  modem 
England?  To  what  sorrowful  birds  shall  xve  be  likened, 
who  make  the  principal  object  of  our  lives  dispeace,  and 
unrest;  and  turn  our  wives  and  daughters  out  of  their 
nests,  to  work  for  themselves? 

Nay,  strictly  speaking,  we  have  not  even  got  so  much 
as  nests  to  turn  them  out  of.  I  was  infinitely  struck,  only 
the  other  day,  by  the  sapng  of  a  large  landed  proprietor  (a 
good  man,  who  was  doing  all  he  could  for  his  tenantry, 
and  building  new  cottages  for  them),  that  the  best  he  could 
do  for  them,  under  present  conditions  of  wages,  and  the  like, 
was,  to  give  them  good  drainage  and  bare  walls. 

"  I  am  obliged,'*  he  said  to  me,  "  to  give  up  all  thought 
of  anything  artistic,  and  even  then,  I  must  lose  a  consider- 
able sum  on  every  cottage  I  build." 

201.  Now,  there  is  no  end  to  the  confused  states  of 
Mrrong  and  misery  which  that  landlord's  experience  signifies. 
In  the  first  place,  no  landlord  has  any  business  with  build- 
ing cottages  for  his  people.  Every  peasant  should  be  able 
to  build  his  own  cottage, — ^to  build  it  to  his  mind;  and  to 
have  a  mind  to  build  it  to.  In  the  second  place,  note  the 
imhappy  notion  which  has  grown  up  in  the  modem  Eng- 
lish mind,  that  wholesome  and  necessary  delight  in  what 
is  pleasant  to  the  eye,  is  artistic  affectation.  You  have  the 
exponent  of  it  all  in  the  central  and  mighty  affectation  of 

^  [Quoted  by  Ariitotle :  see  above,  §  192,  p.  251.] 
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the  Houses  of  Parliament.^  A  number  of  English  gentle- 
men get  together  to  talk;  they  have  no  delight  whatever 
in  any  kind  of  beauty ;  but  they  have  a  vague  notion  that 
the  appointed  plaee  for  their  conversation  should  be  digni- 
fied and  ornamental;  and  they  build  over  their  combined 
heads  the  absurdest  and  emptiest  piece  of  filigree, — and,  as 
it  were,  eternal  foolscap  in  fi-eestone, — ^which  ever  human 
beings  disgraced  their  posterity  by.  Well,  all  that  is  done, 
partly,  and  greatly,  in  mere  jobbery ;  but  essentially  also  in 
a  servile  imitation  of  the  H6tel-de-Ville  builders  of  old 
time ;  but  the  English  gentleman  has  not  the  remotest  idea 
that  when  Hdtels-de-Ville  were  built,  the  ville  enjoyed  its 
hotel ; — ^the  town  had  a  real  pride  in  its  town  hall,  and  place 
of  council,  and  the  sculptures  of  it  had  precious  meaning 
for  all  the  populace. 

202.  And  in  like  manner,  if  cottages  are  ever  to  be 
wisely  built  again,  the  peasant  must  enjoy  his  cottage,  and 
be  himself  its  artist,  as  a  bird  is.  Shall  cock-robins  and 
yellow-hammers  have  wit  enough  to  make  themselves  com- 
fortable, and  bullfinches  peck  a  Gothic  tracery  out  of  dead 
clematis, — and  your  English  yeoman  be  fitted  by  his  land- 
lord with  four  dead  walls  and  a  drain-pipe?  That  is  the 
result  of  your  spending  £800,000  a  year  at  Kensington  in 
science  and  art,  then?  You  have  made  beautiful  machines, 
too,  wherewith  you  save  the  peasant  the  trouble  of  plough- 
ing and  reaping,  and  threshing;  and  after  being  saved  all 
that  time  and  toil,  and  getting,  one  would  think,  leisure 
enough  for  his  education,  you  have  to  lodge  him  also,  as 
you  drop  a  puppet  into  a  deal  box,  and  you  lose  money 
in  doing  it  I  and  two  hundred  years  ago,  without  steam, 
without  electricity,  almost  without  books,  and  altogether 
without  help  from  CasseWs  Educator  or  the  morning  news- 
papers, the  Swiss  shepherd  could  build  himself  a  ch&let, 
daintily  carved,  and  with  flourished  inscriptions,  and  with 
red  and  blue  and  white  xoociX/a ;  and  the  burgess  of  Strasbuig 

[For  referencM  to  other  pMMffes  critidmiig  the  Hooeee  of  Pkrliament,  see  the 
i  at  Vol.  VII.  p.  ifiO,  end  Vol  XVm.  p.  40a] 
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could  build  himself  a  house  like  this  I  showed  you/  and  a 
spire  such  as  all  men  know;  and  keep  a  precious  book  or 
two  in  his  public  library,  and  praise  God  for  all:  while 
we, — ^what  are  we  good  for,  but  to  damage  the  spire,  knodc 
down  half  the  houses,  and  bum  the  library, — and  declare 
tiiere  is  no  Grod  but  Chemistry! 

208.  What  are  we  good  for?  Are  even  our  machines 
of  destruction  useful  to  us?  Do  they  give  us  real  power? 
Once,  indeed,  not  like  halcyons,  but  like  sea-eagles,  we  had 
our  homes  upon  the  sea ;  fearless  alike  of  storm  or  enemy, 
winged  like  the  wave  petrel;  and  as  Arabs  of  an  indeed 
pathless  desert,  we  dwelt  in  the  presence  of  all  our  brethren. 
Our  pride  is  fallen;  no  reed  shaken  with  the  wind,*  near 
the  little  singing  halcyon's  nest,  is  more  tremulous  than  we 
are  now;  though  we  have  built  iron  nests  on  the  sea, 
with  walls  impregnable.  We  have  lost  our  pride — but  have 
we  gained  peace  ?  Do  we  even  care  to  seek  it,  how  much 
less  strive  to  make  it? 

204.  Have  you  ever  tjiought  seriously  of  the  meaning 
of  that  blessing  given  to  the  peace-makers?'  People  are 
always  expecting  to  get  peace  in  heaven;  but  you  know 
whatever  peace  they  get  there  will  be  ready  made.  What- 
ever making  of  peace  they  can  be  blest  for,  must  be  on  the 
earth  here:  not  the  taking  of  arms  against,  but  the  build- 
ing of  nests  amidst,  its  *'sea  of  troubles."^  Difficult  enough, 
you  think?  Perhaps  so,  but  I  do  not  see  that  any  of  us 
try.  We  complain  of  the  want  of  many  things — ^we  want 
votes,  we  want  liberty,  we  want  amusement,  we  want  money. 
Which  of  us  feels,  or  knows,  that  he  wants  peace? 

205.  There  are  two  ways  of  getting  it,  if  you  do  want 
it.  The  first  is  wholly  in  your  own  power;  to  make  your- 
selves nests  of  pleasant  thoughts.  Those  are  nests  on  the 
sea   indeed,  but   safe   beyond   all  others;    only  they  need 

1  [Sm  above,  §  86,  p.  184.1 

«  fMatthew  xi.  7.] 

'  [Matthew  y.  9 :  compare  Fori  Clamgera,  Letter  63^  where  this  passage  ia  re- 
ferred to.] 

*  iHamlet    Act  iii.  sc.  1.] 
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much  art  in  the  building.  None  of  us  yet  know,  for 
none  of  us  have  yet  been  taught  in  early  youth,  what 
fiury  palaces  we  may  build  of  beautiful  thought — ^proof 
against  all  adversity.  Bright  fancies,  satisfied  memories, 
noble  histories,  faithful  sayings,  treasure-houses  of  precious 
and  restful  thoughts,  which  care  cannot  disturb,  nor  pain 
make  gloomy,  nor  poverty  take  away  from  us — houses  built 
without  hands,^  for  our  souls  to  live  in. 

206.  And  in  actual  life,  let  me  assure  you,  in  conclu- 
sion, the  first  '^  wisdom  of  calm,"  is  to  plan,  and  resolve 
to  labour  for,  the  comfort  and  beauty  of  a  home  such  as, 
if  we  could  obtain  it,  we  would  quit  no  more.'  Not  a 
compartment  of  a  model  lodging-house,  not  the  number 
so-and-so  of  Paradise  Row;  but  a  cottage  all  of  our  own, 
with  its  little  garden,  its  pleasant  view,  its  surrounding 
fields,  its  neighbouring  stream,  its  healthy  air,  and  clean 
kitchen,  parlours,  and  bedrooms.  Less  than  this,  no  man 
should  be  content  with  for  his  nest;  more  than  this  few 
should  seek:  but  if  it  seem  to  you  impossible,  or  wildly 
imaginary,  that  such  houses  should  ever  be  obtained  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  English  people,  again  believe  me, 
the  obstacles  which  are  in  the  way  of  our  obtaining  them 
are  the  things  which  it  must  be  the  main  object  now  of 
all  true  science,  true  art,  and  true  literature  to  overcome. 
Science  does  its  duty,  not  in  telling  us  the  causes  of  spots 
in  the  sun ;  but  in  explaining  to  us  the  laws  of  our  own 
life,  and  the  consequences  of  their  violation.  Art  does  its 
duty,  not  in  filling  monster  galleries  with  frivolous,  or 
dreadful,  or  indecent  pictures;  but  in  completing  the  com- 
forts and  refining  the  pleasures  of  daily  occurrence,  and 
fiMTiilUr  service :  and  literature  does  its  duty,  not  in  wasting 
our  hours  in  political  discussion,  or  in  idle  fiction;  but  in 
raising  our  fancy  to  the  height  of  what  may  be  noble, 
honest,  and  felicitous  in  actual  life; — ^in  giving  us,  though 
we  may  ourselves  be  poor  and  unknown,  the  companionship 

1  [2  Corinthiaot  ▼.  1.] 

*  [Comiwra  Ledwret  am  Art,  §  122  (Vol.  XX.  p^  112).] 
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of  the  wisest  fellow-spirits  of  every  age  and  country/ — and 
in  aiding  the  communication  of  clear  thoughts  and  faithful 
purposes,  among  distant  nations,  which  will  at  last  breathe 
calm  upon  the  sea  of  lawless  passion,  and  change  into 
such  halcyon  days  the  winter  of  the  world,  that  the  birds 
of  the  air  may  have  their  nests  in  peace,  and  the  Son  of 
Man,  where  to  lay  His  head.^ 

1  [Compare  Sesame  and  LUiee,  §§  6,  7  (Vol.  XVIIL  pp.  58-69).] 

«  [Matthew  viii.  20 :  compare  Croum  of  Wild  Oliver  §  26  w.  (Vol.  XVIII.  p.  407).] 


LECTURE  X 

THE  HERALDIC  ORDINARIES  * 
Mmrck  9^,  1872 

207.  In  my  last  lecture,  I  endeavoured  to  illustrate  for  you 
the  use  of  art  to  the  science  of  physiology.  I  am  to-day 
to  introduce  to  you  its  elementaiy  fwms  as  an  exponent 
of  the  science  of  history.  Which,  speaking  with  perfect 
accuracy,  we  ought  to  call,  also,  '*  physiology,*"  or  natural 
histcny  of  man ;  for  it  ought  to  be  in  truth  the  history  of 
his  Nature;  and  not  merely  of  the  accidents  which  have 
be&Qlen  him.  Do  we  not  too  much  confuse  the  important 
part  of  the  science  with  the  unimportant  ? 

In  giving  the  natural  history  of  the  lion,  you  do  not 
care  materially  where  such  and  such  a  lion  was  trapped,  or 
how  many  sheep  it  had  eaten.  You  want  to  know  what 
sort  of  a  minded  and  shaped  creature  it  is,  or  ought  to  be. 
But  in  all  our  books  of  human  histoiy  we  only  care  to  tell 
what  has  happened  to  men,  and  how  many  of  each  other 
they  have,  in  a  manner,  eaten,  when  they  are,  what  Homer 
calls  itifjLofiopoi^  people-eaters;'  and  we  scarcely  understand, 
even  to  this  day,  how  they  are  truly  minded.  Nay,  I  am 
not  sure  that  even  this  art  of  heraldry,  which  has  for  its 
main  object  the  telling  and  proclamation  of  our  chief  minds 
and  characters  to  each  other,  and  keeping  record  of  descent 
by  race,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  (or,  under  the  present 
aspect  of  Darwinism,  pleasant),  to  trace  it; — I  am  not  sure 
that  even  heraldiy  has  always  understood  clearly  what  it 

^  [With  this  chmpter  compare  Fan  Ctatjigera,  Letter  22,  where  Ruekin  refert 
to  H.] 

*  [For  this  epithet,  compere  Lecturer  on  AH,  %  116  (Vol.  XX.  p.  106).  With 
whet  is  here  teid  about  history,  compare  below,  §  214  (p.  209),  and  VoL  XVI. 
p.  462.] 
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had  to  telL     But  I  am  very  sure  it  has  not  been  under- 
stood in  the  telling. 

208.  Some  of  you  have,  I  hope,  looked  at  this  book*" 
of  Arthur  Helps,  on  "War  and  Culture,'*  about  which  I 
cannot  now  say  what  I  would,  because  he  has  done  me 
the  grace  of  dedicating  it  to  me ;  but  you  will  find  in  it, 
directly  bearing  on  our  present  subject,  this  story  about 
heraldry : 

^'A  friend  of  mine,  a  phytidan,  became  entangled  in  the  crowd  at 
Kennington  on  that  memorable  evening  when  a  great  Chartist  row  was 
expected,  and  when  Louis  Napoleon  armed  himself  with  a  constable's  stafT 
to  support  the  cause  of  order.  My  friend  observed  a  young  man  of  pleasant 
appearance,  who  was  very  busy  in  the  crowd,  and  appeared  to  be  a  leader 
amonffst  them,  (jradually,  by  the  pressure  of  the  crowd,  the  two  were 
brought  near  together,  and  the  good  doctor  had  some  talk  with  this  fiery 
partisan.  They  exchanged  confidences ;  and  to  his  astonishment,  the  doctor 
found  that  this  furious  young  Chartist  gained  his  livelihood,  and  a  veiy 
good  livelihood  too,  by  heraldic  painting — by  painting  the  coats-of-«rms 
upon  carriages.  Now,  if  you  can  imagine  this  young  man's  darling  enter- 
prise to  have  been  succeuful,  if  Chartism  had  preva^ed,  what  would  have 
become  of  the  painting  of  arms  upon  carriage-panels?  I  believe  that  my 
good  doctor  insinuated  this  suggestion  to  the  young  man,  and  that  it  was 
received  with  disdain.  I  must  own,  therefore,  that  the  uiUe,  even  when 
brought  home  to  a  man's  self,  has  much  less  to  do  with  people's  political 
opinions  and  desires,  than   might  at  first  be  supposed.     Indeed,  I  would 

*  Conversations  on  War  and  General  Culture,^ 


^  [The  extract  is  from  pp.  190,  191  of  CkmversatUms  on  War  and  General  Culture, 
bif  the  author  qf  " Friends  in  Ckmneil"  1871.    The  dedication  is  as  follows : — 

''London,  March  1871. 

''Mt  dbab  Ruskin, — I  dedicate  these  ' CoDversations  on  War  and  Culture'  to 
you,  feeling  that  there  is  none  who  will  receive  them  with  more  kindliness^  and 
endeavour  with  more  earnestness  to  make  the  best  of  them. 

''  I  sympathise  with  you  verv  cordially  in  the  great  effort  you  are  making  to  draw 
attention  to  the  wants  of  the  labouring  classes.  Whatever  may  be  the  measure  of 
your  success  in  that  difllcult  work,  you,  at  any  rate,  have  set  a  great  example  in 
showing  that  a  man,  who  has  an  especial  aptitude  for  teaching  the  most  advanced 
students  in  matters  of  high  art,  can,  for  the  moment,  put  aside  his  especial 
vocation,  in  order  to  make  mankind  address  themselves  to  tne  far  greater  question 
of  how  the  poorer  classes  can  be  raised  to  independence  of  thought,  comfort  of 
living,  and  dignity  of  behaviour. 

''I  remain,  yours  affectionat^, 

"The  Author. 

"J.  Ruskin,  Esq.,  LL.D."] 
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yntuf  to  maintain,  that  mo  grtmi  dumgt  ka»  eoer  been  produced  m  the  morii 
hf  Molmr  of  Mdf-vUerui.  S^tiroent,  that  thing  whico  many  wise  people 
afect  to  despise,  is  the  commanding  thing  as  regards  popular  impulses  and 
popular  action." 

209.  This  last  sentence  would  have  been  wholly  trae, 
had  Mr.  Helps  written  *^no  great  Uwng  change.  **  The 
changes  of  Dissolution  are  continually  produced  by  self- 
intcfest, — ^for  instance,  a  great  number  of  the  changes  in 
3rour  methods  of  life  in  England  just  now,  and  many  of 
those  in  your  moral  temper,  are  produced  by  the  percentage 
on  the  sale  of  iron.  And  I  should  have  otherwise  inter- 
preted the  heroism  of  the  young  Chartist,  and  said  that  he 
was  moved  on  the  10th  of  April,  by  a  deep  under-current 
of  self-interest ;  that  by  overthrowing  Lordship,  he  expected 
to  get  much  more  for  himself  than  his  salary  as  an  heraldic 
painter;  and  that  he  had  not,  in  painting  his  carriage-panels, 
Mntiment  oiough,  or  even  sentiment  at  alL 

**  Paint  me  my  arms, — "  said  Giotto,  as  the  jrouth  threw 
him  his  white  shield  with  that  order — <^he  speaks  as  if  he 
were  one  of  the  Bardi!''^  Our  English  panel-painter  had 
lost  the  consciousness  that  there  yet  remained  above  him, 
so  much  as  one,  of  the  BardL 

May  not  that  be  somewhat  the  Bardi's  fault?  in  that 
they  have  not  taught  their  Giottos,  lately,  the  function  of 
heraldry,  or  of  any  other  higher  historical  painting. 

We  have,  especially,  to-day,  to  consider  what  that  func- 
tion is. 

210.  I  said*  that  the  function  of  historical  painting,  in 
representing  animals,  is  to  discern  and  record  what  is  best 
and  most  beautiful  in  their  ways  of  life,  and  their  forms; 
flo  also,  in  representing  man,  it  is  to  record  of  man  what 
has  been  best  in  his  acts  and  way  of  life,  and  fairest  in  his 
form. 

But  this  way  of  the  life  of  man  has  been  a  long  one. 
It  is  difficult  to  know  it — more  difficult  to  judge;   to  do 


For  this  aneedoto,  sea  6Vo«a  and  U$  Wmrk$  im  Fadma,  §  14.] 
[See  above,  p.  S27.] 
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either  with  complete  equity  is  impossible;  but  it  is  always 
possible  to  do  it  with  the  charity  which  does  not  rejoice  in 
iniquity.^ 

211.  Among  the  many  mistakes  we  have  lately  fallen 
into,  touching  that  same  charity,  one  of  the  worst  is  our 
careless  habit  of  always  thinking  of  her  as  pitiful,  and  to 
be  concerned  only  with  miserable  and  wretched  persons; 
whereas  her  chief  joy  is  in  being  reverent,  and  concerned 
mainly  with  noble  and  venerable  persons.  Her  poorest 
function  is  the  giving  of  pity ;  her  highest  is  the  giving  of 
praise.  For  there  are  many  men,  who,  however  fallen,  do 
not  like  to  be  pitied;  but  all  men,  however  far  risen,  like 
to  be  praised. 

212.  I  had  occasion  in  my  last  lectiure  to  express  my 
regret  that  the  method  of  education  in  this  country  has 
become  so  distinctly  competitive.*  It  is  necessary,  however, 
to  distinguish  carefully  between  the  competition  which  is 
for  the  means  of  existence,  and  that  which  is  for  the  praise 
of  learning.  For  my  own  part,  so  far  as  they  affect  our 
studies  here,  I  equally  regret  both :  but  competition  for 
money  I  regret  absolutely;  competition  for  praise,  only 
when  it  sets  the  reward  for  too  short  and  narrow,  a  race. 
I  want  you  to  compete,  not  for  the  praise  of  what  you 
know,  but  for  the  praise  of  what  you  become;  and  to 
compete  only  in  that  great  school,  where  death  is  the 
examiner,  and  God  the  judge.  For  you  will  find,  if  you 
look  into  your  own  hearts,  that  the  two  great  delights, 
in  loving  and  praising,  and  the  two  great  thirsts,  to  be 
loved  and  praised,  are  the  roots  of  all  that  is  strong  in  the 
deeds  of  men,  and  happy  in  their  repose.'  We  yet,  thank 
Heaven,  are  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  the  power  of 
love;  but  we  confusedly  and  doubtfully  allege  that  of 
honour;  and  though  we  cannot  but  instinctively  triumph 
still,  over  a  won  boat-race,  I  suppose  the  best  of  us  would 


1  Corinthians  xiii.  6.] 


«    See  above,  p.  243.] 
^  [For  "the  two  great  delights"  in  this  connexion^  see  A  Joy  Jor  Ever,  §  167 
(Vol.  XVI.  p.  154);  and  for  "the  two  great  thirste/'  ibid,,  §§  26,  27  (pp.  33-34).] 
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shrink  somewhat  from  declaring  that  the  love  of  praise  was 
to  be  one  of  the  chief  motives  of  their  future  lives. 

218.  But  I  believe  you  wiU  find  it,  if  you  think,  not 
only  one  of  the  chief,  but  absolutely  the  chief,  motive  of 
human  action;  nay,  that  love  itself  is,  in  its  highest  state, 
the  rendering  of  an  exquisite  praise  to  body  and  soul;  and 
our  English  tongue  is  very  sacred  in  this;  for  its  Saxon 
word,  love,  is  connected,  through  the  old  French  verb,  loer, 
(whence  louange),  with  the  Latin,  ^^laus,"  not  ''amor." 

And  you  may  sum  the  duty  of  your  life  in  the  giving 
of  praise  worthily,  and  being  yourselves  worthy  of  it. 

214.  Therefore  in  the  reading  of  all  history,  your  first 
purpose  must  be  to  seek  what  is  to  be  praised;  and  dis- 
dain the  rest:  and  in  doing  so,  remember  always  that  the 
most  important  part  of  the  histoiy  of  man  is  that  of  his 
imagination.  What  he  actually  does,  is  always  in  great 
part  accidental;  it  is  at  best  a  partial  fulfilment  of  his 
purpose;  and  what  we  call  history  is  often,  as  I  said,^ 
merely  a  record  of  the  external  accidents  which  befall  men 
getting  together  in  large  crowds.  The  real  history  of  man- 
kind is  that  of  the  slow  advance  of  resolved  deed  following 
laboriously  just  thought:  and  all  the  greatest  men  live  in 
their  purpose  and  effort  more  than  it  is  possible  for  them 
to  live  in  reality.  If  you  would  praise  them  more  worthily, 
it  is  for  what  they  conceived  and  felt ;  not  merely  for  what 
they  have  done. 

215.  It  is  therefore  a  true  historian's  work  diligently  to 
separate  the  deed  from  the  imagination;  and  when  these 
bMome  inconsistent,  to  remember  that  the  imagination, 
if  precious  at  all,  is  indeed  the  most  precious.  It  is  no 
matter  how  much,  or  how  little  of  the  two  first  books  of 
Livy  may  be  literally  true.  The  history  of  the  Romans  is 
the  history  of  the  nation  which  could  conceive  the  battle  of 
the  Lake  Regillus.'    I  have  rowed  in  rough  weather  on  the 

1  ^  aboire,  S  207,  p.  266.] 

*  Po,  for  ffoide-book  to  Rome,  Rotkin  reoommondi  the  two  first  books  of  LItt 
(Momimg9  in  Flmnce,  §  76>-Uv7,  who  is  ''the  Roman  Homer"  (see  VoL  XVIL 
p.  xItLX] 
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Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons  often  enough  to  know  that  the 
legend  of  Tell  is,  in  Hteral  detail,  absurd :  ^  but  the  history 
of  Switzerland  is  that  of  the  people  who  expressed  their 
imagination  of  resistance  to  injustice  by  that  legend,  so  as 
to  animate  their  character  vitally  to  this  day. 

216.  But  in  no  part  of  history  does  the  ideal  separate 
itself  so  far  from  the  reality;  and  in  no  part  of  it  is  the 
ideal  so  necessary  and  noble,  as  in  your  own  inherited 
history— that  of  Christian  Chivalry, 

For  all  English  gentlemen  this  is  the  part  of  the  tale 
of  the  race  of  man  which  it  is  most  essential  for  them  to 
know.  They  may  be  proud  that  it  is  also  the  greatest 
part.  All  that  hitherto  has  been  achieved  of  best, — all 
that  has  been  in  noble  preparation  instituted, — is  begun  in 
the  period,  and  rooted  in  the  conception^  of  Chivalry* 

You  must  always  carefully  distmguish  that  eonception 
from  the  base  sl^ength  of  the  resultless  passions  which  distort 
and  confuse  it.  Infinitely  weaker,  the  ideal  is  eternal  and 
creative;  the  clamorous  rages  pass  away,— ruinous  it  may 
be,  prosperous  it  may  be,  for  their  time ; — but  insignificant 

^  [The  legend  was,  it  will  be  remembered^  tfiat  Gefialer,  tlte  Austrian  bailiff  of 
ITHf  had  seized  aud  bound  Tell,  and  was  c^ntreying  Htm  by  boat  to  a  castle  on  the 
Lake  of  LucornCj  when  a  etorm  aroiie.  Tell  was  tbereupoo  tjn bound,  and  ffivea 
charge  of  the  rudder  on  his  promiine  to  hrln^  the  boat  safe  lo  land.  He  ^tet^red  it 
to  m  iihelf  of  nKsk^  called  T^lKfi  Flatten  aprani^  ashore,  ahot  Gessler  dead  with  the 
crom-hoWf  and  escaped,  II u skin  referred  ta  thia  part  of  the  legend  in  a  letter  to 
hii  father  from  Brunnen  (June  7,  1858) : — 

*'  I  was  at  TelFa  Chapel  to-day — a  miserable  place,  covered  with  the 
viieat  daubs  uf  frefteo,  with  two  black,  rotten^  neglected  altam  on  each  lide 
and  a  larger  one  in  the  middle;  tJie  pictures  of  Crucifijtion— Jofteph ,  I 
believe^  and  Mary,  above,  being  nearly  all  blotched  aud  mildewed  awjiy. 
The  building  of  the  foundatiun  entirely  eenceals  the  rock  on  which  Teli 
landed,  though  I  cannot  prevent  myself  from  looking  on  tbin  whole  »iory 
I  of  the  storm  as  apocrvpbak     I  believe  Gessler  would  not  have  employed 

boatmen  who  did  not  know  their  busineas;  moreover,  it  would  have  been 
far  ea^^ier  for  Genfiler  to  land  in  any  weather,  anywhere^  than  for  Tell  him- 
eelf  to  bftve  got  00  the  platform  of  rock  by  land.  To  get  ashore  ie  perfectly- 
easy  in  any  part  of  the  lake  ;  hut  when  you  are  ashore,  to  ^et  along  is  by 
no  means  ensy*  Platformi  of  rock  and  little  slopes  of  beach  there  are  iei 
plenty ;  but  p&tba  from  one  platform^  or  one  pi«ee  of  beach ,  to  another^ 
there  are  none;  and  the  poor  little  kids,  who  are  brought  by  boat  to  the 
slope!4  of  beach  and  turf^  cannot,  even  with  their  pretty  little  feet^  pasa  from 
one  bay  lo  another,  but  come  bleating  down  to  the  shore  wbt^n  a  boat 
passes  to  see  if  it  h  to  take  tbetn  botrie/' 
For  another  allusion  to  the  leigend  of  Tell,  lee  Vol.  XVIII,  p,  537.] 
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for  ever.  You  find  kings  and  priests  alike,  always  inventing 
expedients  to  get  money;  you  find  kings  and  priests  aUke, 
always  inventing  pretexts  to  gain  power.  If  you  want  to 
write  a  practical  history  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  to  trace 
the  real  reasons  of  the  things  that  actually  happened, 
investigate  first  the  history  of  the  money;  and  tiien  of 
the  quarrels  for  ofiice  and  territoiy.  But  the  things  that 
actuidly  hi^pened  were  of  small  consequence — the  thoughts 
that  were  developed  are  of  infinite  consequence. 

217.  As  I  was  walking  back  from  Hincksey  last  evening, 
somewhat  discomfited  by  the  look  of  bad  weather*  ai^ 
more  in  myself,  as  I  Uiought  over  this  closing  lecture 
wondering  how  far  you  thought  I  had  been  talking  idly  to 
you,  instead  of  teaching  you  to  draw,  through  this  term» 
I  stopped  before  Messrs.  Wyatt's  window;*  caught— as  it 
was  intended  every  one  should  be — by  this  display  of 
wonderful  things.  And  I  was  very  unhappy  as  I  looked, 
for  it  seemed  to  me  you  could  not  but  think  the  little  I 
could  show  you  how  to  do  quite  valueless ;  while  here  were 
produced,  by  mysteries  of  craft  which  you  might  expect 
me  at  once  to  explain,  brilliant  water-colours  in  purple  and 
gold,  and  photographs  of  sea-waves,  and  chromo-lithotints  of 
beautiful  young  ladies,  and  exquisitely  finished  engravings 
of  all  sorts  of  interesting  scenes,  and  sublime  personages: 
patriots,  saints,  martyrs,  penitents,  and  who  notl  and  what 
not  I  all  depicted  with  a  dexterity  which  it  has  cost  the 
workmen  their  life's  best  energy  to  leam,  and  requires  great 
devemess  thus  to  apply.  While,  in  your  room  for  study, 
there  are  only  ug^y  photographs  of  Durers  and  Holbeins, 
and  my  rude  outlines  from  leaves,  and  you  scarcely  ever  hear 
me  say  anjrthing  in  praise  of  that  delightful  and  elaborate 
modem  art  at  alL 

218.  So  I  bought  this  Madonna,*  which  was  the  prettiest 
thing  I  saw:  and  it  will  enable  me  to  tell  you  why  this 

♦  Now,  Ref.  104  [Vol  XXL  p.  Sd] 
^  [A  printaeller't,  at  Oxford.] 
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modem  art  is,  indeed,  so  little  to  be  studied,  even  at  its 
best.  I  think  you  wiU  all  like  the  plate,  and  jou  ought 
to  like  it;  but  observe  in  what  its  beauty  consists.  First, 
in  very  exquisite  line  engraving:  against  that  I  have 
nothing  to  say,  feeling  the  greatest  respect  for  the  industry 
and  sUll  it  requires.  Next,  in  a  grace  and  severity  of 
action  which  we  all  are  ready  to  praise;  but  this  is  not 
the  painter's  own  bestowing;  the  trick  of  it  is  learned  firom 
Memling  and  Van  Eyck,  and  other  men  of  the  northern 
religious  schooL  The  covering  of  the  robe  with  jewels  is 
pleasing  to  you;  but  that  is  learned  from  AngeUco^  and 
John  Bellini;  and  if  you  will  compare  the  jewel-painting 
in  the  John  Bellini  (Standard  No.  5),'  you  wiU  find  this 
fftlse  and  formal  in  comparison.  Then  the  &uce  is  much 
dignified  by  having  a  crown  set  on  it — ^which  is  copied 
from  the  ordinary  thirteenth  century  form,  and  ill  dcme. 
The  face  itself  is  studied  from  a  young  Grcrman  moth^s, 
and  is  only  by  the  painter's  want  of  skill  made  conventional 
in  expression,  and  formal  in  feature.  It  would  have  been 
wiser  and  more  difiicult  to  have  painted  her  as  Raphael  or 
Rejnaolds  would,  with  true  personal  resemblance,  perfected 
in  expression. 

219.  Nevertheless,  in  its  derivative  way,  this  is  very 
lovely.  But  I  wish  you  to  observe  that  it  is  derivative  in 
all  things.  The  dress  is  derivative;  the  action,  derivative: 
above  all,  the  conception  is  derivative  altogether,  from  that 
great  age  of  Christian  chivalry,  which,  in  art  and  thought 
alike,  surpassed  the  Greek  chivalry,  because  it  added  to 
their  enthusiasm  of  patriotism  the  enthusiasm  of  imagina- 
tive love,  sanctified  by  this  ruling  vision  of  the  Madonna, 
as  at  once  perfect  maid  and  perfect  mother. 

And  your  study  of  the  art  of  the  Middle  Ages  must 
begin  in  your  understanding  how  the  men  of  them  looked 
on  Love  as  the  source  of  all  honour,  as  of  Ufe ;  and  how. 


^  [For  Anffelico  in  tliis  connexion^  see  Laws  of  FiioUy  ch.  vil  (VoL  XV.  pp.  420, 
and  nn,)^ 
«  [See  VoL  XXI,  p.  13.] 
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from  the  least  thing  to  the  greatest,  the  honouring  of  father 
and  mother,  the  noble  esteem  of  children,  and  the  sincere 
respect  for  race,  and  for  the  courtesies  and  prides  that 
graced  and  crowned  its  purity,  were  the  sources  of  all  their 
virtue,  and  all  their  joy. 

220.  From  the  least  things,  I  say,  to  the  greatest^  I 
am  to  speak  to-day  of  one  of,  apparently,  the  least  things ; 
^diich  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  greatest.  How  much  of  the 
dignity  of  this  Madonna,  do  you  suppose,  depends  on  the 
manner  she  bears  her  dress,  her  crown,  her  jewels,  and  her 
aceptre? 

In  peasant  and  prince  alike,  you  wiU  find  that  ulti- 
mately character  is  truly  heralded  in  dress ;  and  that  splen- 
dour in  dress  is  as  necessary  to  man  as  colour  to  birds 
and  flowers,  but  splendour  with  more  meaning.  Splendour 
observe,  however,  in  the  true  Latin  sense  of  the  word; 
brightness  of  colour;  not  gaudiness:  what  I  have  heok 
telling  you  of  colour  in  pictures  wiU  apply  equally  to  colour 
in  dress:  vulgarity  consists  in  the  insolence  and  discord  d 
it,  not  in  brightness.* 

221.  For  peasant  and  prince  alike,  in  healthy  national 
order,  brightness  of  dress  and  beautiful  arrangement  of  it 
are  needful.  No  indication  of  moral  decline  is  more  sure 
than  the  squalor  of  dress  among  the  lower  orders,  and  the 
fear  or  -shame  of  the  higher  classes  to  bear  their  proper 
insignia. 

Such  fear  and  shame  are  singularly  expressed,  here  in 
Oxford,  at  this  hour.  The  nobleman  ceases  to  wear  the 
golden  tassel  in  his  cap,  so  accepting,  and  publicly  heralding 
his  acceptance  of,  the  popular  opinion  of  him  that  he 
has    ceased    to   be    a,    nobleman,    or    noteworthy'   person.* 

*  ''Another  stride  that  has  been  taken  appears  in  the  perishing  of 
heimldiy.  Whilst  the  privileges  of  nobility  are  passing  to  the  middle  dais, 
the  badge  is  discredited,  and  the  titles  of  lordship  are  getting  musty  and 


Compare  Maminm  in  Fhrme$,  §  26/1 
Compare  Vol.  Vll.  p.  428;  Vol.  XVl.  p.  48.] 
*  [Compare  §  38 ;  above,  p^  161.] 
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And  the  membecs  of  the  Univenily^  generally,  shrink  from 
wearing  their  academical  dreaa,  so  accepting,  and  publidjr 
heralding  their  acceptance  o^  the  popular  opinion  that 
everybody  else  may  be  as  good  scholars  as  tiiey.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  see  continually  in  tiie  streets  young  men  in 
bright  costumes  of  blue  and  white ;  in  such  evidently  proud 
heraldry  proclaiming  their  conviction  that  the  chief  object 
of  residence  in  Oxfcml  is  learning  to  row ;  the  rowing  itself 
being,  I  imagine,  not  for  real  boat  servioe,  but  for  purposes 
of  disphty. 

222.  All  dress  is  tiius  heraldic;  a  soLdier^s  dress  only 
more  definitely  so,  in  proclaiming  the  thing  he  means  to 
die  as  well  as  to  live  for;^  but  all  is  heraldic,  from  the 
beggar's  rag  to  the  king's  diadem;  it  may  be  involuntarily, 
it  may  be  insolently;  but  when  the  characters  of  men  are 
determined,  and  wise,  their  dress  becomes  heraldic  rever- 
ently, and  in  order.  *^Togam  e  tugurio  proferre  uxorem 
Racdliam  jubet;*"  and  Edie  Ochiltree's  blue  gown  is  aa 
honourably  heraldic  as  a  knight's  ermine.' 

228.  The  beginning  of  heraldry,  and  oi  all  beautiful 
dress,  is,  however,  simply  in  the  wearing  ci  the  sldns  d 
slain  animals.  You  may  discredit,  as  much  as  you  choosey 
the  literal  meaning  of  titiat  eariiest  statement, ''  Unto  Adam 
also,  and  to  his  wife,  did  the  Lord  Grod  make  coats  of 
skin,  and  clothed  them:"^  but  the  figurative  meaning  of 
it  only  becomes  the  stronger.  For  tf  you  think  of  the 
skins  of  animals  as  giving  the  four  great  materials  of  dress 
— leather,  fur,  wool,  and  down,  you  will  see  in  this  verse 
the  summary  of  what  has  ever  since  taken  place  in  the 
method  of  the  providence  of  the  Maker  of  Man  and  beast, 

cumbersome.  I  wonder  that  sensible  men  have  not  been  already  impatient 
of  them.  They  belong,  with  wigs,  powder,  and  scarlet  coats,  to  an  earlier 
age,  and  may  be  advantageously  consigned,  with  paint  and  tattoo,  to  the 
digniUries  of  Australia  and  Polynesia."^R.  W.  Emerson  (English  TrmM). 


Comrnre  Unio  tku  Last,  §$  17-21  (Vd.  XVII.  }pp.  36-40).] 
Cindnnatus :  sea  livy^  iii.  S6,  12.] 
The  AnHquary,  ch.  iv.J 
Genesis  ill  21.] 
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tor  the  clothing  of  the  naked  creature  who  was  to  rule  over 
the  rest 

224.  The  first  practical  and  savage  use  of  such  dress 
was  that  the  skin  of  the  head  of  the  beast  became  a  cover- 
ing for  the  head  of  its  slayer;^  the  skin  of  its  body  his 
coat;  the  skin  of  the  fore  legs  was  knotted  in  front,  and 
the  skin  of  the  hind  legs  and  tail  became  tassels,  the  jags 
of  the  cut  edges  fcMrming  a  kind  of  fringe  here  and  there. 

You  have  thus  the  first  conception  of  a  helmet  with 
the  mane  of  the  animal  for  its  crest  or  plume,  and  the  first 
conception  of  a  cuirass  variously  fringed,  striped,  or  spotted ; 
in  complete  accoutrement  for  war,  you  have  to  add  spear» 
(or  arrow),  and  shield.  The  spear  is  properly  a  beam  of 
wood,  iron  pointed;  the  shield  a  disk  of  leather,  iron 
fronted. 

And  armed  strength  for  conflict  is  sjrmbolized  for  all 
future  time  by  the  Greeks,  under  the  two  types  of  Heracles 
and  Athena;  the  one  with  the  low  lion's  crest  and  the 
arrow,  the  other  with  the  high  horse's  crest,  and  the  spear; 
one  with  the  lion-skin,  the  other  with  the  goat-skm ; — both 
with  the  round  shield. 

225.  The  nebris  of  Dionusos'  and  leopard-skin  of  the 
priests  of  Egypt  relate  to  astronomy,  not  war;  and  the 
interest  in  their  spots  and  bars,  as  variously  symbolic, 
together  with  real  pleasure  in  their  grotesqueness,  greatly 
modified  the  entire  sjrstem  of  Egjrptian  colour-decoration. 
On  the  earliest  Greek  vases,  also,  the  i^ts  and  bars  of  the 
animals  are  carried  out  in  spots  or  diequers  upon  the  ground 
(sometimes  representing  flowers),  and  the  de%ht  in  *'  divers 
colours  of  needlework,"'  and  in  fantasy  of  embroidery, 
gradually  refine  and  iUumine  the  design  of  Eastern  dress. 
But  only  the  patterns  derived  from  the  colours  of  animais 
becx>me  classical  in  heraldry  under  the  general  name  of 
'^ftirres,''  one  of  them  ''vaire"  or  verrey  (''the  vari^fated 


See  fortlier,  below,  §  229,  p.  277.] 

[See  Ledureg  im  Art,  §  166  (Vol  XX.  p.  149).] 

[JadfM  ▼.  30.] 
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fur/')  radely  figuring  tiie  material  composed  of  the  siriiis 
of  small  animals  sewn  together,  alternately  head  to  tail; 
the  other,  emiine,  peculiarly  honourable,  fit>m  the  costliness, 
to  southern  nations,  of  the  fur  it  represents. 

226.  The  name  of  the  principal  heraldic  colour  has  a 
similar  origin:^  the  ''rams'  skins  dyed  red"*  which  were 
used  for  the  curtains  of  the  Jewish  tabernacle,  were  always 
one  of  the  principal  articles  of  commerce  between  the  east 
and  west:  in  mediueval  Latin  they  were  called  ''gulae,"  and 
in  the  French  plural  ''gules,"  so  that  to  be  dressed  in 
"  gules,"  came  gradually  to  mean  being  dressed  in  the  parti- 
cular red  of  those  skins,  which  was  a  fiill  soft  scarlet,  not 
dazzling,  but  warm  and  glowing.  It  is  used,  in  opposition 
to  darker  purple,  in  large  masses  in  the  fresco  painting 
of  later  Rome; — ^is  the  dominant  colour  of  ornamental 
writing  in  the  Middle  Ages  (giving  us  the  ecclesiastical 
term  "rubric"),  and  asserts  itsdf  finally,  and  most  nobly, 
in  the  firesco  paintings  of  Ghirlandajo  and  Luini  I  have 
tried  to  represent  very  closely  the  tint  of  it  Luini  has  given 
to  St.  Catherine's  mantle,  in  my  study  in  your  schools.' 
Titian  keeps  it  also  as  the  keynote  of  his  frescoes;  so  also 
Tintoret;  but  Raphael,  Corr^[gio,  and  Michael  Angelo, 
all  substituted  orange  for  it  in  opposition  to  purple;  and 
the  entire  scheme  of  colour  in  the  Vatican  frescoes  is  of 
orange  and  purple,  broken  by  green  and  white,  on  a  ground 
of  grey.  This  orange  and  purple  opposition  in  meaner  hands 
became  gaudy  and  feeble,  and  the  system  of  mediaeval  colour 
was  at  last  totally  destroyed  by  it;  the  orange  remaining 
to  this  day  the  favoiuite,  and  most  distinctive,  hue  in  bad 
glass  painting. 

227.  The  forms  of  dress,  however,  derived  from  the  skins 
of  animals  are  of  much  more  importance  than  the  colours. 
Of  these  the  principal  is  the  crest,  which  is  properly  the 
mane  of  lion  or  horse.     The  skin  of  the  horse  was  neither 

^  [Compare  with  this  section  ch.  vii.  ("The  Twelve  Zodiacal  Colours")  of  Laws 
of  Fi9oU  (Vol  XV.  p.  430),] 

>  [Exodos  XXV.  6.J 

>  [See  Vol  XXI.  p.  299.] 
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tough,  nor  of  convenient  size  for  wearing;  but  the  classical 
Greek  helmet  is  only  an  adaptation  of  the  outline  of  its 
head,  with  the  mane  floating  behind :  many  Etruscan  helmets 
have  ears  also,  while  in  mediaeval  armour,  light  plates,  cut 
into  the  shape  of  wings  of  birds,  are  often  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  crest,  which  then  becomes  not  the  mane  of  the 
animal  merely,  but  the  image  of  the  entire  creature  which 
the  warrior  desires  to  be  renowned  for  having  slain. 

228.  The  Heraldic  meaning  of  the  crest  is  accordingly, 
first,  that  the  Knight  asserts  himself  to  have  prevailed  over 
the  animal  it  represents ;  and  to  be  stronger  than  such  a 
creature  would  be,  therefore,  against  his  human  enemies. 
Hence,  gradually,  he  considers  himself  invested  with  the 
power  and  character  of  the  slain  creature  itself;  and,  as  it 
were,  to  have  taken  from  it,  for  his  spoil,  not  its  skin  only 
but  its  strength.  The  crest,  therefore,  is  the  heraldic  indica* 
tion  of  personality,  and  is  properly  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  bearing  on  the  shield,  because  that  indicated  race;  but 
the  crest,  personal  character  and  valour. 

229.  I  have  traced  the  practical  truth  which  is  the 
foundation  of  this  idea  of  the  transmitted  strength  of  the 
slain  creature  becoming  the  inheritance  of  its  victor,  in 
the  account  given  of  the  coins  of  Camarina,  in  The  Queen 
of  the  Air}  But  it  is  strange  and  sad  to  reflect  how  much 
misery  has  resulted,  in  the  history  of  man,  from  the  imagi- 
native excuse  for  cruelty  afibrded  by  the  adopted  character 
of  savage  animals ;  and  how  many  wolves,  b^EU^,  lions,  and 
eagles,  have  been  national  symbols,  instead  of  gentler  crea- 
tures. Even  the  heraldic  symbol  of  Christ  is  in  Italy  oftener 
the  lion  than  the  lamb :  and  among  the  innumerable  painters 
of  his  Desert  Prophet,  only  Filippo  Lippi'  understood  the 
full  meaning  of  the  raiment  of  camel's  hair,  and  made  him 
wear  the  camel's  skin,  as  Heracles  the  Lion's. 

'  [llie  leliBmiee  it  to  the  n|nire  of  the  Beptict  in  liopi't  ''  Coronetion  of  tke 
Yiifiii"  in  the  AocMiemia  at  Florence.  The  picture  had  fint  attracted  Rnekiiili 
parfienlar  attention  in  1870  (tee  VoL  XX.  pp.  lii..  liiL).  For  other  r^reneee  to 
tke  Bnlwirs  head-eorering,  tee  helow,  p.  428,  and  Vmi  ^Am»,  i  e7  (VeL  XXm. 
p.  44)7 
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280«  Although  the  crest  is  thus  essentially  an  expression 
of  personal  character,  it  practically  becomes  hereditary ;  and 
the  sign  on  shield  and  helmet  is  commonly  the  same.  But 
the  shield  has  a  system  of  bearings  peculiar  to  itself,  to 
which  I  wish  especially  to  direct  your  attention  to-day. 

Our  word  ''shield"  and  the  German  ''schild"  mean  ''the 
covering  thing,"  that  behind  which  you  are  sheltered,  but 
you  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  it  from  the  word  shell, 
which  means  properly  a  scale  or  plate,  developed  like  a  fish's 
scale,  for  the  protection  of  the  body. 

There  are  properly  only  two  kinds  of  shields,  one  round 
and  the  other  square,  passing  into  oval  and  oblong;  the 
round  one  being  for  use  in  free  action,  the  square  one  for 
adjustment  to  ground  or  walls ;  but,  on  horseback,  the  lower 
part  of  the  shield  must  be  tapered  off,  in  order  to  fall  con- 
veniently on  the  left  side  of  the  horse. 

And,  therefore,  practically  you  have  two  great  forms  oi 
shield ;  the  Greek  round  one,  for  fighting  on  foot,  or  in  the 
chariot,  and  the  Gothic  pointed  one,  for  fighting  on  horse- 
back. The  oblong  one  for  motionless  defence  is,  however, 
almost  always  given  to  the  mythic  figure  of  Fortitude,^  and 
the  bearings  of  the  Greek  and  Gothic  shields  are  alwajrs 
designed  with  reference  to  the  supposed  figures  of  the  circle 
and  square. 

The  Greek  word  for  the  round  shield  is  "  aspis."  I  have 
no  doubt,  merely  a  modification,  of  "apsis,"  the  potter's 
wheel;  the  proper  word  for  the  (Jothic  shield  is  "ecu,*' 
from  the  Latin  "scutum,"  meaning  a  shield  covered  with 
leather.  From  "  ecu  "  you  have  "  ecuyer ; " — ^from  "  scutum ' 
"scutiger,"  both  passing  into  our  English  "squire." 

281.  The  aspis  of  the  Greeks  might  be  much  heaviei 
than  the  Grothic  shield,  because  a  Greek  never  rode  frdlj 
armed;  his  object  was  to  allow  both  to  his  horse  and  to 
himself  the  most  perfect  command  of  limb  compatible  witli 
protection ;  if,  therefore,  he  was  in  frdl  armour,  and  wanted 
his  horse  to  carry  him,  he  put  a  board  upon  wheels,  and 

^  [As  in  Giotto's  fresco  in  the  Arena  Chapel  at  Padua :  see  VoL  XXIV.] 
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stood  on  that,  harnessing  sometimes  to  it  four  horses  of  tiie 
highest  breed  abreast  Of  all  hitherto  practised  exertions 
of  manual  dexterity,  the  driving  thus  at  full  speed  OTer 
rou^  ground,  standing  in  the  chariot,  is,  as  far  as  I  know, 
the  greatest  ever  attained  by  general  military  discipline. 

It  is  true  that  to  do  anything  perfectly  well  is  about 
equally  difficult ;  and  I  suppose  that  in  a  chariot  race,  a 
tournament,  or  a  modem  game  at  cricket,  the  manual  art 
of  the  most  highly-trained  men  would  be  almost  equally 
fine ;  still,  practically,  in  Gothic  chivahry,  the  knight  trusted 
more  to  his  weight  and  less  to  his  skill  than  a  Greek  did ; 
nor  could  a  horse's  pace  under  armour  ever  render  preci- 
sion of  aim  so  difficult  as  at  unarmed  speed. 

282.  Another  great  difference  of  a  parallel  kind  exists  in 
the  knight's  body-armour.  A  Greek  never  hopes  to  turn 
a  lance  by  his  cuirass,  nor  to  be  invulnerable  except  by 
enchantment,  in  his  body-armour,  because  he  will  not 
have  it  cumbrous  enough  to  impede  his  movements;  but 
he  makes  his  shield,  if  possible,  strong  enough  to  stop  a 
lance,  and  carries  it  as  he  would  a  piece  of  wall :  a  Gkythic 
knight,  on  the  contrary,  endeavoured  to  make  his  coat- 
armour  invulnerable,  and  carried  the  shield  merely  to  ward 
thrusts  on  the  left  side,  never  large  enough  to  encumber 
the  arm  that  held  the  reins.  All  fine  design  in  Gothic 
heraldry  is  founded,  therefore,  on  the  form  of  a  short, 
but  pointed  shield,  convex  enough  to  throw  the  point  of 
a  spear  aside  easily;  a  form  roughly  extending  from  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  to  the  middle  of  the  fifte^ith 
century,  but  of  which  the  most  beautiful  types  are  towards 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth. 

288.  The  difference  in  method  of  device  between  the 
Gk>thic  and  classic  shields  resulted  partly  from  this  essen- 
tial difference  in  form.  The  pointed  shield,  having  definitdy 
two  sides,  like  a  pointed  arch,  and  a  determined  position* 
naturally  suggested  an  arrangement  of  bearings  definitely  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  or  above,  or  below  the  centre,  idiile 
the  Greek  shield  had  its  boss,  or  its  main  bearing,  in  the 
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centre  always,  with  subordinate  decoration  round.  Farther, 
the  Gothic  fineness  of  colour-instinct  seized  at  once  on  this 
division  of  parts  as  an  opportunity  for  inlaying  or  counter- 
changing  colours;  and  finally,  the  respect  for  race,  carried 
out  by  registry  of  the  remotest  branches  of  noble  families, 
compelled  the  Gothic  heralds  of  later  times  to  use  these 
methods  of  dividing  or  quartering  in  continually  redoubled 
complexity. 

284.  Essentially,  therefore,  as  distinguished  from  the 
classic  shield,  the  Gothic  one  is  parti-coloured  beneath  its 
definite  bearings,  or  rather,  bi-coloured;  for  the  tinctures 
are  never  more  than  two  in  the  main  design  of  them ;  and 
the  specific  methods  of  arrangement  of  these  two  masses  of 
colour  have  deeper  and  more  ancient  heraldic  significance 
than,  with  few  exceptions,  their  superimposed  besurings.  I 
have  arranged  the  twelve  principal  ones  '^  in  the  7th  of  your 
rudimentary  exercises,^  and  they  will  be  entirely  fixed  in 
your  minds  by  once  drawing  it. 

285.  Observe  respecting  them. 

(1.)  The  Chiefe;  a  bar  of  colour  across  the  upper  part 
of  the  shield,  signifies  authority  or  chief-dom,  as  the  source 
of  all  order,  power,  and  peace. 

(2.)  The  cross,  as  an  ordinary,  distinguished  from  the 
cross  as  a  bearing,  consists  simply  of  two  bars  dividing  the 
shield  into  four  quarters ;  and,  I  believe,  that  it  does  not  in 
this  form  stand  properly  as  a  Sjnnbol  of  Christian  fiEtith,  but 
only  as  one  of  Christian  patience  and  fortitude.  The  cross 
as  a  s]rmbol  of  faith  is  terminated  within  the  field. 

(8.)  The  Fesse,  a  horizontal  bar  across  the  middle  of 
the  shield,  represents  the  knight's  girdle,  or  an3rthing  that 
binds  and  secures,  or  continues.     The  word  is  a  corruption 

*  Charges  which  "  doe  peculiarly  belong  to  this  art,  and  are  of  ordinary 
use  therein,  in  regard  whereof  they  are  called  'ordinaries.'" — See  Guuxni, 
sect.  ii.  chap.  iii.    (Ed.  l6S8.) 

''They  have  also  the  title  of  honourable  ordinaries  in  that  the  court 
armour  is  much  honoured  thereby.''  The  French  call  them  "pitees 
honorables." 

1  [See  Vol.  XXI.  p.  173.    The  example  is  here  engraved  (Pkte  XXUL).] 
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of  fiiscia.  Sir  Francis  Drake  received  for  arms  from  Queen 
Elizabeth  a  Fesse  waved  between  two  pole-stars,  where  it 
stands  for  the  waved  surface  of  the  sea,  and  partly,  also,  to 
signify  that  Sir  Francis  put  a  girdle  round  the  earth  ;^  and 
the  family  of  Drummond  carries  three  diminutive  Fesses,  or 
bars,  waved,  because  their  ancestor  brought  Queen  Margaret 
safe  through  many  storms.* 

(4.)  The  Bend,  an  oblique  bar  descending  from  right  to 
left  of  the  holder  of  the  shield,  represents  the  sword  belt. 
The  Latin  balteus  and  balteum  are,  I  believe,  the  origin 
of  the  word.  They  become  bendellus  and  bendellum ;  then 
bandeau  and  bande.  Benda  is  the  word  used  for  the  riband 
round  the  neck  of  St.  Etheldreda,  in  the  account  of  her 
death  quoted  by  Du  Cange.'  I  believe,  also,  the  fesse 
stands  often  for  the  cross-bar  of  the  castle  gate,  and  the 
bend  for  its  very  usefrd  diagonal  bar:  this  is  only  a 
conjecture,  but  I  believe  as  likely  to  be  true  as  the  idea, 
certainly  admitted  in  heraldry,  that  the  bend  sometimes 
stands  for  a  scaling  ladder:  so  also  the  next  four  most 
important  ordinaries  have  all  an  architectural  significance. 

(5.)  The  Pale,  an  upright  bar  dividing  the  shield  in 
half,  is  simply  an  upright  piece  of  timber  in  a  palisade.  It 
signifies  either  defence  or  enclosure. 

(6.)  The  Pile,  a  wedge-shaped  space  of  colour  with  the 
point  downwards,  represents  what  we  still  call  a  pile;  a 
[nece  of  timber  driven  into  moist  ground  to  secure  the 
foundation  of  any  building. 

(7.)  The  Canton,  a  square  space  of  colour  in  either  of 
the  upper  comers  of  the  shield,  signifies  the  comer-stcHie 
of  a  building.  The  origin  and  various  use  of  this  word  are 
very  interesting.  The  Greek  xavOo^,  used  by  Aristotle  for 
the  comer  of  the  eyes,^  becomes  canto,  and  then  cantonus. 

^  [Rutkiii  in  hit  copy  here  refers  to  Gaillim :  tee  A  DUplojf  qf  Heraldry,  1724, 

^  87.T 

*  rrhe   Drammoudt  are  nid   to  have  come  over  from  Hungary  with  Edgar 
Athelmg  and  Margaret,  Queen  of  Scota.] 

*  [OlotMrium  od  SeripUfrei  MedisB  et  Ji^Ufut  LaHnitaHs,  auetart  Caroto  Duff 
dmmf^  Du  Qmge,  1733,  toI.  L,  s.v.  "  Benda."] 

*  [Bi&i.  An.^  i.  9,  2 ;  PmrU  An^  u.  13,  1.] 
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The  French  coin  (coma),  is  usually  derived  from  the  Latin 
euneus;  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  one  corruption  of 
canton:  the  mediaeval-Latin  cantonus  is  either  an  angle  or 
recess,  or  a  four-square  comer-stone.  The  heraldic  canton 
is  the  comer-stone  of  a  building,  and  the  French  cantmmier 
is  a  road-mender,  because  the  essential  thing  in  repairing  a 
road  is  to  get  its  comer  or  edge  firm. 

(8.)  The  Chevron,  a  band  bent  at  an  angle  (properly 
a  right  angle),  with  its  point  upwards,  represents  the  gable 
or  roof  of  a  house.  Thus  the  four  last-named  ordinaries 
represent  the  four  essentials  of  a  fixed  habitation:  the 
pale,  its  enclosure  within  a  given  space  of  ground;  the 
pile,  its  foundation;  the  canton,  its  wall,  and  the  chevrcm 
its  roof. 

(9.)  The  Orle,  a  narrow  band  following  the  outline  of 
the  shield  midway  between  its  edge  and  centre,  is  a  move 
definite  expression  of  enclosure  or  fortification  by  moat  or 
rampart  The  relations  of  this  word,  no  less  than  that 
of  the  canton,  are  singular,  and  worth  remembering.  Du 
Cange  quotes^  under  it  an  order  of  the  municipality  of 
Piacenza,  that  always,  in  the  custom-house  where  the  salt- 
tax  was  taken,  ''a  great  orled  disk"  should  be  kept; 
'^dischus  magnus  orlatus,"  t.e.,  a  large  plate,  with  a  rim, 
in  which  every  day  fresh  salt  should  be  placed.  Then  note 
that  the  word  disk  is  used  in  the  Middle  Ages,  either  for 
a  plate,  or  a  table,  (the  ''  holy  disk "  is  th^  patina  of  the 
sacrament),  but  most  generally  for  a  table,  whence  you  get 
the  old  German  disch;  our  dish;  the  French  disner,  diner; 
and  our  dinner.  The  disk  cut  out  into  a  ring  becomes  a 
quoit,  which  is  the  simplest  form  of  orle.  The  word  "orle'" 
itself  comes,  I  believe,  from  ora,  in  old  Latin,  which  took 
a  diminutive,  orula;  or  perhaps  the  ^'1"  was  put  in  merely 
to  distinguish,  to  the  ear,  a  margined  thing,  **  orlatus,"  firom 
a  gilded  thing,  ''auratus."  It  stands  for  the  hem  of  a 
robe,  or  the  ffllet  of  a  crown,  as  well  as  for  any  margin; 
and  it  is  given  as  an  ordinary  to   such  as  have  afforded 

>  [Du  Cange:  8.t.  "OrUtui."] 
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protection  and  defence,  because  it  defends  what  is  within 
it  Seduced  to  a  narrow  band,  it  becomes  a  '*  Tressuie.** 
If  you  have  a  sovereign  of  1860  to  1870  in  your  pocket, 
and  look  at  the  right-hand  upper  comer  of  the  Queen's 
arms,  you  will  see  the  Scottish  Lion  within  the  tressoie 
decorated  with  fleur-de-lys,  which  Scotland  bears  in  memory 
of  her  treaty  with  Charlemagne. 

(10.)  The  Gjrron,  a  triangular  space  of  colour  with  its 
point  in  the  centre  of  the  shield,  derives  its  name  from 
the  old  Latin  gyro,  a  fold,  ''pars  vestis  qu&  laxior  fit,  et 
in  superiori  parte  contracta,  in  largiorem  formam  in  imo 
se  explicat."^  The  heraldic  "gyron,"  however,  also  has  a 
collateral  reference  to,  and  root  in,  the  word  ''gremium," 
bosom  or  lap;  and  it  signifies  properly  the  chief  fold  or 
fidl  of  the  dress  either  over  the  bosom,  or  between  the 
knees;  and  has  whatever  sjrmbolic  expression  may  be  attri- 
buted to  that  fold,  as  a  sign  of  kindness  or  protection. 
The  influence  of  the  lines  taken  by  softly  falling  drapery 
in  giving  gentleness  to  the  action  of  figures  was  always 
felt  by  the  Gkythic  artists  as  one  of  the  chief  elements  of 
design;  and  the  two  constantly  repeated  figures  of  Christ 
holding  souls  in  the  ''gremium"  of  His  robe,  and  of  the 
Madonna  casting  hers  over  suppliants,  gave  an  inevitably 
recognized  association  to  them. 

(11.)  The  Flasque,  a  space  of  colour  terminated  by  a 
curved  line  on  each  flank  of  the  shield,  derives  its  name 
£rom  the  Latin  flecto,  and  is  the  bearing  of  honour  given  for 
successful  embassy.  It  must  be  counted  among  the  (»di- 
naries,  but  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  what  groups  of  authaitic 
bearings  I  have  examined. 

(12.)  The  Saltire,  fix)m  salir,  represents  the  securest  form 
of  machine  for  mounting  walls ;  it  has  partly  the  same  sig- 
nificance as  the  ladder  of  the  Scaligers,  but,  being  properly 
an  ordinary,  and  not  a  bearing,  has  the  wider  general  mean- 
ing of  successful  ascent,  not  that  of  mere  local  attack. 
As  a  bearing,  it  is  the  St.  Andrew's  Cross. 

1  [Da  Cuif» :  vol.  iii.  p.  lOia] 
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286.  These  twelve  forms  of  ordinary  then,  or  first  colour 
divisions  of  the  shield,  represent  symbolically  the  establish- 
ment, defence,  and  exaltation  of  the  IQiight's  house  by  his 
Christian  courage;  and  are  in  this  symbolism,  different 
from  all  other  military  bearings.  They  are  throughout 
essentially  founded  on  the  "quartering"  or  division  of  the 
field  into  four  spaces  by  the  sign  of  the  Cross:  and  the 
history  of  the  chivalry  of  Europe  is  absolutely  that  of  the 
connection  of  domestic  honour  with  Christian  faith,  and  of 
the  exaltation  of  these  two  sentiments  into  the  highest 
enthusiasm  by  cultivated  imagination. 

The  means  of  this  culture  by  the  finer  arts;  the  errors, 
or  falls,  of  the  enthusiasm  so  excited;  its  extinction  by 
avarice,  pride,  and  lust,  in  the  period  of  the  (so  called) 
Renaissance,  and  the  possibility  of  a  true  Renaissance,  or 
Restoration,  of  courage  and  pure  hope  to  Christian  men  in 
their  homes  and  industries,  must  form  the  general  subject 
of  the  study  into  which  I  have  henceforth  to  lead  you. 
In  a  future  course  of  lectures^  it  will  be  my  endeavour  to 
show  you,  in  the  elementary  forms  of  Christian  architec- 
ture, the  evidence  of  such  mental  development  and  decline 
in  Europe  from  the  tenth  to  the  seventeenth  century;  but 
remember  that  my  power  or  any  one  else's,  to  show  you 
truths  of  this  kind,  must  depend  entirely  on  the  degree 
of  sympathy  you  have  in  yourselves  with  what  is  decorous 
and  generous.  I  use  both  these  words  advisedly,  and  dis- 
tinctively, for  every  high  quality  of  art  consists  either  in 
some  expression  of  what  is  decent, — ^becoming, — or  discip- 
lined in  character,  or  of  what  is  bright  and  generous  in  the 
forces  of  human  life. 

I  need  not  say  that  I  fear  no  want  of  such  sympathy  in 
you;  yet  the  circumstances  in  which  you  are  placed  are  in 
many  respects  adverse  to  it. 

287.  I  find,  on  returning  to  the  University  after  a  period 
of  thirty  years,  the  scope  of  its  teaching  greatly  extended,* 

1  rSee  Vol  dtAmo,  §§  73,  74  (Vol.  XXIII.  pp.  46-47).] 

2  [Compare  the  Preface  to  Xenophon'd  Economist,  §  26.] 
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the  zeal  of  its  masters  certainly  undiminished;  and,  as  fitr 
as  I  can  judge,  the  feeling  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
University  better,  and  their  readiness  to  comply  with  all 
sound  advice,  greater,  than  in  my  time.  What  scandals 
there  have  been  among  us,  I  think  have  been  in  great  part 
accidental,  and  consequent  chiefly  on  the  intense  need  for 
excitement  of  some  trivial  kind,  which  is  provoked  by  our 
restless  and  competitive  work.  In  temper,  in  general  amen- 
ability to  right  guidance,  and  in  their  sense  of  the  advantages 
open  to  them,  more  may  now  be  hoped  than  ever  yet  trom 
the  students  of  Oxford — one  thing  only  I  find  wanting  to 
them  altogether — distinctness  of  aim. 

288.  In  their  new  schools  of  science  they  learn  the  power 
of  machinery  and  of  physical  elements,  but  not  that  of  the 
soul;  I  am  afraid,  in  our  new  schools  of  liberal  religion 
they  learn  rather  to  doubt  their  own  faiths  than  to  look 
witii  patience  or  respect  on  those  of  others;  and  in  our 
new  schools  of  policy,  to  efiace  the  canons  of  the  past, 
without  having  formed  any  distinct  conception  of  those 
which  must  regulate  the  institutions  of  the  future. 

289.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  very  deep  rejoicing  to 
me  that,  in  bringing  before  your  examination  the  best  forms 
of  English  art,  I  am  necessarily  leading  you  to  take  interest 
in  the  history  of  your  country  at  the  time  when,  so  to  speak, 
it  became  England.  You  see  how,  in  every  college  which  is 
now  extending  or  renewing  its  buildings,  the  adopted  style 
is  approximately  that  of  the  thirteenth  century; — it  being 
felt,  and  rightly  felt,  by  a  continually-extending  instinct, 
that  only  then  the  national  mind  had  unimpaired  power 
of  ideal  conception.  Whatever  else  we  may  have  advanced 
in,  there  is  no  dispute  that,  in  the  great  arts,  we  have 
steadily,  since  that  thirteenth  century,  declined :  and  I  have, 
therefore,  since  accepting  this  professorship,  partly  again 
taken  up  my  abandoned  idea  of  writing  the  story  of  that 
century,    at   least   in   England;^    of  writing  it,   or,   at   all 

1  [Compare  the  addrMs  on  '' Architacturo  in  France,"  §  3  (VoL  XIX.  pi  402).] 
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events,  collecting  it,  with  the  help  of  my  pupils,  if  they 
care  to  help  me.  By  myself,  I  can  do  nothing;  yet  I 
should  not  ask  them  to  help  me  if  I  were  not  certain 
that  at  this  crisis  of  our  national  existence  the  fixing  the 
minds  of  young  and  old  upon  the  customs  and  conception 
of  chivalry  is  the  best  of  all  moral  education*  One  thing  I 
solemnly  desire  to  see  all  children  taught — obedience;  and 
one  to  all  persons  entering  into  life — ^the  pqwer  of  unselfish 
admiration. 

240.  The  incident  which  I  have  related  in  my  fourth 
lecture  on  sculpture,^  seen  by  me  last  year  on  the  bridge 
of  Wallingford,  is  a  sufficient  example  of  the  courtesies  in 
which  we  are  now  bringing  up  our  peasant  children.  Do 
you  think  that  any  science  or  art  we  can  teach  them  will 
make  them  happy  under  such  conditions?  Nay,  in  what 
courtesy  or  in  what  affection  are  we  even  now  carefully 
training  ourselves; — above  all,  in  what  form  of  duty  or 
reverence  to  those  to  whom  we  owe  all  our  power  of  under- 
standing even  what  duty  or  reverence  means?  I  warned 
you  in  my  former  lecture'  against  the  base  curiosity  of 
seeking  for  the  origin  of  life  in  the  dust ;  in  earth  instead 
of  heaven:  how  much  more  must  I  warn  you  against  for- 
getting the  true  origin  of  the  life  that  is  in  your  own 
souls,  of  that  good  which  you  have  heard  with  your  ears, 
and  your  fathers  have  told  you.'  You  buy  the  picture  of 
the  Virgin  as  furniture  for  your  rooms;  but  you  despise 
the  religion,  and  you  reject  the  memory,  of  those  who  have 
tau^t  you  to  love  the  aspect  of  whatsoever  things  and 
creatures  are  good  and  pure :  ^  and  too  many  of  you,  enter- 
ing into  life,  are  ready  to  think,  to  feeU  to  act,  as  the 
men  bid  you  who  are  incapable  of  worship,  as  they  are  of 
creation; — ^whose  power  is  only  in  destruction:  whose  glad- 
ness only  in  disdain;  whose  glorpng  is  in  their  shame. 
You  know  well,  I  should  think  by  this  time,  that  I  am 


The  third,  m  pnhliihed :  lee  Araira  PeiUtiM,  §  89  (Vol  XX.  p.  SeO).] 

Lecture  VIII. :  see  etpecially  pp.  236  seq."] 
^See  Psalms  xHt.  I.] 
Philippians  ir.  8;  quoted  in  Vol.  V.  p.  68.] 
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not  one  to  seek  to  conceal  from  you  any  truth  of  nature, 
or  superstitiously  decorate  for  you  any  form  of  faith ;  but  I 
trust  deeply — (and  I  will  strive,  for  my  poor  part,  wholly, 
so  to  help  you  in  steadfastness  of  heart) — ^that  you,  the 
children  of  the  Christian  chivalry  which  was  led  in  Eng- 
land by  the  Lion-Heart,  and  in  France  by  Roland,  and 
in  Spain  by  the  Cid,^  may  not  stoop  to  become  as  these, 
whose  thoughts  are  but  to  invent  new  foulness  with  which 
to  blaspheme  the  story  of  Christ,  and  to  destroy  the  noble 
works  and  laws  that  have  been  founded  in  His  name. 

Will  you  not  rather  go  round  about  this  England  and 
tell  the  towers  thereof,  and  mark  well  her  bulwarks,  and 
consider  her  palaces,  that  you  may  tell  it  to  the  generation 
following?'  Will  you  not  rather  honour  with  all  your 
strength,  with  all  your  obedience,  with  all  your  holy  love 
and  never-ending  worship,  the  princely  sires,  and  pure  maids, 
and  nursing  mothers,  who  have  bequeathed  and  blest  your 
life  ? — ^that  so,  for  you  also,  and  for  your  children,  the  days 
of  strength,  and  the  light  of  memory,  may  be  long  in  this 
lovely  land  which  the  Lord  your  God  has  given  you.* 

>  [For  these  types  of  chiralry,  see,  for  C<Bar  de  Lion,  Vol.  XIX.  pp.  391-302 ; 
for  Roland,  mn  incidentsl  reforence  in  VoL  IX.  p.  103,  and  Fan  Clavigera^  Letters 
43,  00  ;  and  for  the  Cid,  Queen  i^f  the  Air,  §  46  (Vol  XIX.  p.  347).] 

'  [Psalms  zlviiL  13 ;  compare  Lechirti  an  ArekUeetun  and  PdinHng,  §  19  (VoL 

lus  zz.  12.] 
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[BibHpgmgfhieai  AoTe.— The  lectures,  published  under  the  title  Arimdne 
FhraUina,  were  delivered  before  the  Uni\'ertity  of  Oxford  in  the  Taylorian 
Boilding  in  Michaelmas  Term,  1872,  the  subject  of  the  course  bdng 
announced  as  "  Sandro  Botticelli  and  the  Florentine  Schools  of  Engraving.'* 
The  dates  of  the  lectures  were  Saturday  in  each  week,  from  November  2 
to  December  7,  each  lecture  being  repeated  to  a  general  audience  on  the 
following  Thursday.  The  first  announcement  {Oxford  Unitfertiiy  Qmjmiie, 
October  11,  1872)  stated  that  the  Thursday  lectures  would  be  for  members 
of  the  University.     The  second  announcement  (October  22)  said : — 

''The  Lecture  on  Saturda3rs  will  be  for  members  of  the  University 
only;  on  Thursdays,  public  It  was  otherwise  stated  in  the  former 
notice ;  but  the  present  arrangement  is  adopted  in  order  that  members 
of  the  Drawing  Class  may  have  more  leisure  to  arrange  their  notes  of 
each  Lecture,  so  as  to  confirm  them,  if  they  wish,  at  its  repetition. 

''The  Slade  Profossor  will  be  glad  to  see  any  gentlemen  wishing 
to  attend  the  Course  for  purposes  of  study,  at  the  University  Galleries, 
on  Thursday,  October  31,  at  two  o'clock." 

FIRST  PUBUCATION  IN  SEPARATE  NUMBERS 

The  lectures  were  first  published  in  separate  parts,  the  preliminary 
announcement  giving  "  Facinora  Dierum  "  as  the  title.  The  title-pages  of 
the  separate  parts  were  as  follow  :— 

I.  Definition  of  the  Art  of  Engraving.  |  G.  Allen,  Heathfield  Cottage, 
Keston,  Kent  |  1873. 

Issued  in  November  1873. 

II.  The  Relation  of  Engraving  to  other  Arts  in  Florence.  |  George  Allen, 
I  Sunnyside,  Orpington,  Kent  |  1874. 

Issued  in  December  1873. 

III.  The   Technics  of  Wood    Engraving.  |  George    Allen,  Sunnyside, 
Orpington,  Kent  |  1874. 

Issued  in  February  1874. 

IV.  The   Technics   of   Metal    Engraving.  |  George   Allen,  Sunnyside, 
Orpington,  Kent  |  1874. 

Issued  in  October  1874. 

V.  Design  in  the  German  Schools  of  Engraving.  |  George  Allen,  Sunny- 
side, Orpington,  Kent  |  1876. 

Issued  .in  February  1876. 
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VI.  Detign  in  the  Floientiiie  Schools  of  Kigraving.  |  Geoigo  AUen^  | 
Sminyii^  Orpington,  Kent  1 1875^ 
in  Juljr  1875. 


VII.  (Appendix).    IViges  i.-W.  of  the  volnme  deeerihed  below. 
iMoed  in  Septenber  1876. 

These  nnmbeni  hed  a  Half-title  (with  Uank  revene)|  pp.  i.-4L ;  then 
(pp.  iiL-iT.)  a  Title-pege  (as  just  doKribed),  on  the  reverse  of  whidi  was 
the  fanprint^"  Watson  and  Haaell,  Printers,  London  and  Ajleebmrj.'* 
Next  (pp.  ▼.-▼L)an  Adviee  (with  Uank  rererse) ;  and  (pp.  TiL-tiii.)  Contents 
of  the  six  leetares  (with  Uank  reverse). 

The  Advice  to  Leetares  I.-III.  was  as  lUlows  :— 

"Adticb 

''  I  pnUish  these  lectures  for  immediate  reference,  as  I  can  iind  time, 
with  oidjr  soch  illustrations  as  are  absolutelj  necessary ;  hut  the  expense 
of  preparing  even  these  oUiges  me  to  set  a  price  of  two  shillings  and 
sixpence  eadi  on  the  last  four  of  the  series.  The  first  two^  miillastated, 
will  he  sold  each  for  a  shilling.  The  whole  series  will  thus  form  a 
twelve-shilling  book ;  and  on  sabseqnent  completion,  if  ever  I  find 
leisure  for  it,  one  of  mj  guinea  volumes.' 

"  Bramtwoqd, 

''dih  September,  187a" 

The  Advice  to  Lectures  IV.-VL  was  as  follows  :— 

"Advice 

''The  publication  of  these  lectures  has  been  delayed  by  some  re> 
arrangement  of  the  text,  which  I  thought  it  advisaUe  to  make  in 
order  to  bring  the  entire  series  at  once  into  permanent  form.  Thwe 
will  in  consequence  be  no  changes  made  in  subsequent  editions,  but  a 
supplementery  number,  containing  Appendix  and  two  additional  plates, 
will  follow  the  six  lectures  already  announced,  at  the  same  price  as 
the  illustrated  ones;  the  entire  series,  unbound^  thus  costing  ite  first 
subscribers  only  14s.  6d.  But  after  the  publication  of  the  last  number 
it  will  be  sold  only  in  bound  form,  constituting  the  seventh  volume  of 
the  general  series  of  my  works,  at  27s.  6d.  per  copy.  The  difficulty 
of  providing  three  fecsimile  woodcute^  and  some  other  of  the  illustra- 
tions, is  so  great  that  1  must  strictly  limit  the  number  of  copies ;  and 
the  market  price,  judging  from  that  of  my  other  books  at  present  out 
of  print,  is  not  likely  to  fall  below  my  publishing  one." 

The  seven  numbers  were  issued  in  paper  wrappers  of  a  pale  grey  colour, 
with  the  title-page  (enclosed  in  a  double-ruled  frame)  reproduced  upon  the 
front,  the  Rose  being  added  above  the  publisher's  imprint,  and  ''Price 
One  Shilling"  or  "Price  Half-a-€rown,"  below  the  imprint  The  word 
"Appendix"  appears  upon  the  wrapper  of  Number  VII.,  and  also  the  date 
"1876." 

1  See  Vol.  XVIII.  pp.  10-11. 
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Two  thooMuid  copies  of  each  number  were  printed^  but  600  only  of 
Parts  IIl.-VII.  were  put  up  in  wrappers,  and  the  unsold  copies  of  Parts  L 
and  U,  were  used  to  make  up  the  copies  of  the  volume  next  described. 

EDITIONS  IN  COLLECTED  FORM 

PirH  Edition  (1876).— The  numbers  were  collected  in  1876  as  Volume 
VIL  of  the  ''Works"  Series,  the  funeral  title-page  being  as  follows:— 

The  I  Works  of  John  Ruskin,  |  Honorary  Student  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  I  Volume  VII.  |  Ariadne  Florentina.  |  [Ro^"]  \  George  Allen,  | 
Sunnyside,  Orpington,  Kent.  |  1876. 

The  particular  title-page  was  as  shown  here  (p.  291).  Octavo,  pp.  vi.  +266. 
At  the  foot  of  the  reverse  of  the  particular  title-page  was  the  imprint 
— ''Hazell,  Watson  &  Viney,  Printers,  London  and  Aylesbury."  Contents 
(here  p.  299),  pp.  v.-vi. ;  Text  of  the  Lectures,  pp.  1-224 ;  Notes,  pp.  225- 
227 ;  Appendix,  pp.  229-266.  The  imprint  is  repeated  at  the  foot  of  the 
last  page.  Each  lecture  has  its  number  and  title  as  headline  across  the 
open  page. 

Issued  in  December  1876  in  purple  calf,  uniform  with  earlier  volumes  in 
the ''Works  "Series,  lettered  across  the  back ''Ruskln.  |  Works.  |  Vol  |  VIL 
I  Ariadne  Florentina."  Price  278.  6d.  In  July  1882  some  copies  were 
put  up  in  mottled-grey  paper  boards,  with  white  paper  label  on  the  back, 
which  reads  ''Ruskin.  i  Works.  |  Vol  VU.  |  Ariadne  |  Florentina."  Price 
22s.  6d. 

There  was  no  list  of  the  illustrations  in  this  edition  (see  for  some  details 
the  note  on  the  illustrations  in  the  edition  next  described). 

A  peculiarity  of  the  edition  is  that  in  Lectures  I.  to  V.  the  paragraphs 
were  numbered  consecutively  §§  1-177|  but  that  in  Lecture  VI.  they  start 
afresh  §§  1-46.  The  Notes  are  numbered  I.  and  II.  The  paragraphs  of 
the  Appendix  are  not  numbered. 

Seemui  EdiHan  (1891).— This  edition  was  a  reprint  of  the  first ;  but  a 
List  of  Plates  was  added.  It  was  printed  by  Hazell,  Watson  and  Viney ; 
and  the  publisher's  imprint  was  ''George  Allen,  |  Sunnyside,  Orpington, 
Kent  I  1891." 

Issued  in  December  1891  (600  copies).  In  March  1803  copies  were  put 
up  in  cloth  (14s.  6d.,  calf  20s.),  lettered  on  the  back  ''Ruskin  |  VoL  VII.  | 
Ariadne  |  Florentina."  The  price  was  reduced  in  July  1900  to  128.  6d.  cloth, 
and  19s.  6d.  calf.    This  edition  is  still  current 

amaU  BdiHon  (1890).— The  title-page  is  as  follows:— 

Ariadne  Florentina.  |  Six  Lectures  |  on  |  Wood  and  Metal  Engraving.  ( 
With  Appendix.  \  Given  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  |  in  Michaelmas 
Term,  1872.  |  By  John  Rusldn,  LUD.,  |  Honorary  Student  of  Christ 
CliurGh,  and  Honorary  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  | 
George  Allen,  |  Sunnyside,  Orpington,  |  and  |  8,  Bell  Yard,  Temple  Bar, 
London.  |  1890.  |  [AU  rigkU  remrved,^ 

Small  erown  8vo,  pp.  viii.+296.  At  the  foot  of  the  reverse  of  the  title- 
page  is  the  imprint—^'  Printed  by  Haaell,  Watson  &  Viney,  Ld.,  Londcm 
and  Aylesbury  "  (repeated  at  the  foot  of  the  last  page).     Contents,  pp.  t.-tL  ; 
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Lilt  of  FltttM,  pp.  TiL-riiL;  Tfad  of  tlio  hBOsum,  pp.  1-fitt;  Nbtot, 
pp.  2ff»-fi56;  Appandis,  pp.  SM-»e.    HMilinos  m  in  the  int  odHlni. 

iMiitd  on  Jwlj  Sly  1890,  bolh  in  ohoedkte  and  in  dark  gfon  odlouod 
doth,  lettered  ecroes  the  heek  ''Raskin.  |  Ariadne  |  Florentine.'*  Price 
7i.  ed.    3000  eopiei.    lliia  edition  is  still  onrrait 

There  were  no  sHeretions  in  the  text,  except  the  correction  of  a  few 
misprints  («.#.,  ''DonskeUo*'  opposite  S  /» ;  and  in  §  54,  <'BeiMMso»  GoomU" 
and  ''Mine  da  Flcsole";  g  1S4  n.,  «lbr  instance^O  •^  the  addition  of 
some  references.  For  instancst,  in  §  4  n.,  "Mj  inaognial  series  of  eeven 
lectnrssy  pohlished  at  the  Clarendon  Ptress"  was  altered  te  ''Mjr  .  .  . 
lectures  (now  pablidiedttmfbrm  in  siae  with  this  editioo,  1890)*';  inSlUn. 
the  reference  te  ''On  the  Old  Road"  was  added;  and  in  S  185,  the 
reference  to  JPbrt  dsv^em  "(Letter  XXILV  The  paragraphs  were  now 
nnmhered  consecutindy  throagfaoot— §§  1-176  as  bdbre;  tJie  final  pan- 
graph  of  §  177  was  nnmhered  §ji  177«  178,  179,  180.  The  pamgrsphs  of 
the  riztfa  lectare  and  notes  (separatelj  nvmbered  in  ed.  1),  and  those  of 
tlie  Appendix  (not  numbered  in  ed.  1),  were  in  this  edition  numbered 
continnottsljr  with  the  preceding  portions  of  the  book. 

The  above  corrections,  etc.,  were  editorial,  and  not  those  of  Ruridn 
himsel£ 

Hie  "List  of  Plates'*  was  m  fellows  ^- 

IHsgnuD 48 

Wig.  1  nmimito  Woodoat  from  Holbrin'^  "Danoe  of  DmOi"— Th« 

Last  FniTQW 81 

Fig.S.  VMrimila  Woodoat  from  Holbrin*t"Daooe  of  I)Mth''--Th*  Two 

Preaohon                   84 

1.  Tbinn  CU«tid  sad  Tattwtrlsl  ai  appaiont  to  tiio  Baglidi  lOiid        .  100 

8.  Tho  8tsr  of  Ploroooo 108 

5.  Arttologia.    "At  Sr^niag,  from  tho  1V»  of  FteU"      ....  188 

4.  Poesla.    "By  the  Springs  of  PsmMtoi^ 187 

8.  "BtoatooniSm«daiallodoofMotioo''--FIot«iKlhioNs*iiratPldlo«ipl^  184 

6.  FUmom  of  tho  8m  and  Air.    In  Vonioe  sad  AthoM    ....    188 
Fig.  6.  Fsorinulo  Woodoat  from  Holbein*^  "Danoe  of  Death"— Tho 

Child's  Bedtime 185 

Fig.  8.  Faosimfle  Woodoat  from  Holbein's  "  Danoe  of  Death  "— "  He  that 

hath  Bub  to  Hear,  let  him  Hear" 188 

7.  SibiUa  Comana.    For  a  lime,  and  Times 988 

8.  The  Nymph  beloved  of  ApoUoJMiohael  Angelo) 286 

9.  SiUlIa  Hellespontioa.    In  the  Woods  of  Ida 288 

10.  Sibilla  libioa.    Grass  of  the  Desert 241 

11.1  Obediente  Domino 887 

;i2.J  The  Coronation  in  the  Garden 280 

The  diagram  was  the  same  in  all  editions. 

Figs.  2  and  3  are  the  same  in  all  editions. 

Plate  1  was  the  same  in  eds.  1  and  2  (autotype);  it  was  slightly 
reduced  for  the  small  edition ;  in  this  edition  it  is  a  woodcut. 

Plate  2  was  the  same  in  all  previoas  editions  (autotype);  it  is  now 
reproduced  larger  (the  sice  of  the  original)  by  photogravure. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  Plates  3,  4,  7,  8,  9,  11,  and  12. 

Plate  6  was  the  same  in  all  previous  editions  (printed  in  brown,  instead 
of  black,  in  the  second  and  small  editions) ;  autotype.    Now  photogravure. 

Plate  6  was  the  same  in  all  previous  editions  (woodcnt).  It  is  not 
included  in  this  volume,  the  subjects  having  been  transferred  to  ^rslrs 
F^nteUci  (see  VoL  XX.,  Plates  XIV.  and  XV.). 
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Figs.  6  uid  6  are  the  same  in  all  edittons. 

Plate  10.  This  has  been  of  the  same  aiie  in  all  previous  editions; 
autotype.  But  in  ed.  1  the  plate  was  printed  from  a  very  poor  impression 
of  the  engravings  with  lines  round  it  In  the  second  and  small  editions 
a  new  plate  was  made  from  a  better  impression.    Now  photogravure. 

In  eds.  1  and  2  the  last  two  plates  were  not  numbered* 

In  Plate  XXXI.  of  this  volume  (No.  7  in  the  above  list)  the  stains 
are  on  the  impression  of  the  engraving  from  which  the  photogravure  is 
made.  In  the  autotypes  of  previous  editions  these  were  cleared  away,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  accuracy  of  the  result  and  to  the  obscuring  of  the 
lettering.  A  similar  remark  applies^  in  a  less  degree^  to  some  other  of 
the  reproductions  of  early  Italian  eng^vings. 

An  authariMed  American  ('' Brantwood ")  edition  was  issued  in  1891  by 
Messrs.  Charles  E.  Merrill^  with  an  Introduction  by  Professor  Charles 
Eliot  Norton  (pp.  v.-ziii.). 

UnauthariMed  American  EditUme  have  appeared^  with  and  without  the 
illustrations. 

The  book  was  not  sent  out  for  review,  and  no  notices  appeared  in  the 
press;  there  \b,  however^  a  reference  to  it  in  the  list  of  ''Authorities" 
appended  to  P.  G.  Hamerton's  article  on  ''Engraving"  in  the  ninth  edition 
of  the  Enc^chpadia  Britanniea, 


Vari€t  Lecticnee, — ^The  text  was  never  revised  by  the  author,  and  thero 
aro  thus  no  variations  to  record  hitherto  (other  than  the  editorial  correc- 
tions noted  above).  In  this  edition  some  further  corrections  have  been 
made.  Thus^  in  §  6,  the  citation  from  Leduret  on  Art  has  been  revised 
in  accordance  with  the  author's  revision  of  that  book.  In  §  62,  line  18^ 
the  word  "  first "  has  been  inserted  to  make  the  roforence  clear.  **  Bandini " 
is  corrected  to  "Baldini"  (§§  128,  129,  131,  133).  A  reference  is  omitted 
in  §  162  (see  p.  406  n.);  and  in  §  254,  author's  note  (*\  a  wrong  refer- 
ence {Eagit^M  Nut,  %  79  for  §  69)  is  corrected.  In  §  117,  line  18, 
"Desmoyers"  in  all  previous  editions  is  here  corrected  to  "Desnoyers." 
In  §  162,  line  6,  previous  editions  read  "...  Royal  Academy — years  ago 
— stood.  .  .  ."     But  the  picture  in  question  stood  there  only  four  years 

before  (see  p.  396  n.).     It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Ruskin  wrote  " jrears 

ago,"  meaning  to  fill  in  the  blank,  and  that  the  text  as  it  has  hitherto 
appeared  18  a  misprint.  In  §  210,  line  8,  the  small  editions  misprint 
"assume"  (instead  of  "assure").  In  §  228,  the  author's  second  note,  a 
page  reference  to  For*  Clavigera  is  now  omitted.  Some  misprints  in  the 
quotation  from  Virgil  are  corrected ;  likewise  some  inaccuracies  in  those 
from  Shakespeare.  In  §  246,  line  7,  "first"  is  corrected  to  "fourth." 
For  a  correction  in  §  256,  six  lines  from  the  end,  see  p.  486  n. 

Some  corrections  have  also  been  made  in  accordance  with  Roskin's 
instructions  in  his  own  copy  of  the  book : — 

In  §  1,  line  3,  "pointedly"  has  been  substituted  for  "doubtfully"; 
in  §  18,  line  12,  the  words  "or  effects  of  light"  after  "light  and  shade" 
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are  here  omitted;  in  §  121^  line  13,  '' matter"  is  altered  to  '^ subject"; 
in  §  140,  third  Ihie  from  end,  the  dash  and  the  note  of  exclamation  are 
added;  in  §  186,  the  last  lines  are  altered  in  accordance  with  Rusidn^ 
copy  ;  previous  editions  have  read, ''  It  will  not  waste  yoor  time  if  I  read, — 
instead  of  mereljr  giving  you  reference  to, — ^the  passages  on  which  I  must 
comment."  In  §  198,  lines  7,  8^  the  present  text  is  Ruskin's  correction 
for  ''It  may  be — ^happy  the  children  to  whom  it  is — ^the  actual  fiither 
also ;  and  whose  parents  .  .  ." ;  line  16,  "  revered "  is  his  correction  for 
*'  reverenced."] 
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ARIADNE    FLORENTINA 

LECTURE  I* 

DEFINITION  OF  THE   ART  OF  ENGRAVING 

1.  The  entrance  on  my  duty  for  to-day  b^^s  the  fourth 
year  of  my  official  work  in  Oxford ;  and  I  doubt  not  that 
some  of  my  audience  are  asking  themselves,  very  pointedly 
— at  all  events,  I  ask  myself,  very  anxiously — what  has 
been  done. 

For  practical  result,  I  have  not  much  to  show.  I 
announc^  a  fortnight  since,  that  I  would  meet,  the  day 
befcnre  yesterday,  any  gentleman  who  wished  to  attend  thu 
course  for  purposes  of  study.'  My  dass,  so  minded,  numbers 
four,  of  whom  three  wish  to  be  artists,  and  ought  not  there* 
fore,  by  rights,  to  be  at  Oxford  at  all;'  and  the  fourth  is 
the  last  remaining  unit  of  the  class  I  had  last  year. 

2.  Yet  I  neither  in  this  reproach  mjrself,  nor,  if  I  could, 
would  I  reproach  the  students  who  are  not  here.  I  do  not 
reproach  myself;  for  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  attend 
properly  to  the  schools  and  to  write  the  grammar  for  them 
at  the  same  time;  and  I  do  not  blame  the  absent  students 
for  not  attending  a  school  from  which  I  have  generally  been 
absent  myself.^  In  all  this,  there  is  much  to  be  mended, 
but,  in  true  light,  nothing  to  be  r^rretted. 

I  say,  I  had  to  write  my  school  grammar.    These  three 

^  [Delivered  on  November  2,  1872;  Ruskin  counts  by  the  aoademical  ymn, 
1809-1870,  1870-1871,  1871-1872,  1872-187^] 

*  rSee  the  Bibliomphicml  Note ;  abore^  p.  293.] 
<  [See  on  tbb  rabject,  Vol  XXL  p.  165.J 

*  [Raskin  wwm,  however,  in  Oxford,  lecturing  in  February  and  Marebj  and 
Norember  and  December  1870;  in  January  and  May  1871;  and  In  Febrnary, 
March,  and  April  1872.] 
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volumes  of  lectures  under  my  hand,*  contain,  carefully  set 
down,  the  things  I  want  you  first  to  know.  None  of  my 
writings  are  done,  fluently ;  the  second  volume  of  Modem 
Painters  was  all  of  it  written  twice — ^most  of  it,  four  times, 
— over;  and  these  lectures  have  been  written,  I  don't  know 
how  many  times.^  You  may  think  that  this  was  done 
merely  in  an  author's  vanity,  not  in  a  tutor's  care.  To 
the  vanity  I  plead  guilty, — ^no  man  is  more  intensely  vain 
than  I  am ;  but  my  vanity  is  set  on  having  it  known  of  me 
that  I  am  a  good  master,  not  in  having  it  said  of  me  that 
I  am  a  smooth  author.  My  vanity  is  never  more  wounded 
than  in  being  called  a  fine  writer,  meaning — ^that  nobody 
need  mind  what  I  say.' 

8.  Well,  then,  besides  this  vanity,  I  have  some  solicitude 
for  your  progress.  You  may  give  me  credit  for  it  or 
not,  as  you  choose,  but  it  is  sincere.  And  that  your 
advance  may  be  safe,  I  have  taken  the  best  pains  I  could 
in  laying  down  laws  for  it.  In  these  three  years  I  have 
got  my  grammar  written,  and,  with  the  help  of  many 
Mends,  all  working  instruments  in  good  order;  and  now 
we  will  try  what  we  can  do.  Not  that,  even  now,  you  are 
to  depend  on  my  presence  with  you  in  personal  teaching. 
I  shfJl  henceforward  think  of  the  lectures  less,  of  the 
schools  more;  but  my  best  work  for  the  schools  will  often 
be  by  drawing  in  Florence  or  in  Lancashire — ^not  here. 

4.  I  have  already  told  you  several  times  *  that  the  course 
through  which  I  mean  every  student  in  these  schools  should 
pass,  is  one  which  shall  enable  them  to  understand  the 
elementary  principles  of  the  finest  art.  It  will  necessarily 
be  severe,  and  seem  to  lead  to  no  immediate  result.  Some 
of  you  will,  on  the  contrary,  wish  to  be  taught  what  is 
immediately  easy,  and  gives  prospect  of  a  manifest  success. 

*  Inaugural  Series,  Aratra  PerUelici,  and  Eagle's  Nest. 

1  [Compare  §  44  n.,  p.  328 ;  Vol.  XX.   p.  xlix. ;  and  Fiction,  Fair  and  Foul, 
§  123.1 

«  [Compare  p.  126,  above.] 

'  [See,  for  instance,  Lectures  an  Art,  Vol.  XX.  pp.  25,  27.] 
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But  suppose  they  should  come  to  the  Professor  of  Logic 
and  Rhetoric,  and  tell  him  they  want  to  be  taught  to 
preach  like  Mr.  Spurgeon,  or  the  Bishop  of . 

He  would  say  to  them, — I  cannot,  and  if  I  could  I 
would  not,  tell  you  how  to  preach  like  Mr.  Spurgeon,  or 

the  Bishop  of  Your  own  character  will  form  your 

style;  your  own  zeal  will  direct  it;  your  own  obstinacy  or 
ignorance  may  limit  or  exaggerate  it;  but  my  business  is 
to  prevent,  as  far  as  I  can,  your  having  any  particular 
style;  and  to  teach  you  the  laws  of  all  language,  and  the 
essential  power  of  your  own. 

In  like  manner,  this  course,  which  I  propose  to  you 
in  art,  will  be  calculated  only  to  give  you  judgment  and 
method  in  future  study,  to  establish  to  your  conviction  the 
laws  of  general  art,  and  to  enable  you  to  draw,  if  not 
with  genius,  at  least  with  sense  and  propriety. 

The  course,  so  far  as  it  consists  in  practice,  will  be 
defined  in  my  Instructions  for  the  schools.^  And  the 
theory  connected  with  that  practice  is  set  down  in  the 
three  lectures  at  the  end  of  the  first  course  I  delivered — 
those  on  Line,  Light,  and  Colour. 

You  will  have,  therefore,  to  get  this  book,*  and  it  is 
the  only  one  which  you  will  need  to  have  of  your  o¥m, 
— the  others  are  placed,  for  reference,  where  they  will  be 
accessible  to  you. 

5.  In  the  189th  paragraph  it  states  the  order  of  your 
practical  study  in  these  terms: — 

''I  wish  you  to  begin  by  getting  command  of  line; — 
that  is  to  say,  by  learning  to  draw  a  steady  line,  limiting 
with  absolute  correctness  the  form  or  space  you  intend  it 
to  limit;  to  proceed  by  getting  conunand  over  flat  tints, 
so  that  you  may  be  able  to  fill  the  spaces  you  have 
enclosed  evenly,  either  with  shade  or  colour,  according  to 

*  Mj  inaugural  series  of  seven  lectures.* 

^  [See  the  Instruction*  in  the  Preliminary  Exerciees  arranged  far  the  Lower  Draw- 
im§  Sekeoi,  1872  (Vol.  XXI.  pp.  2S6  see.),] 
"  [See  VoL  XX,  p.  128.] 
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the  school  you  adopt;  and,  finally,  to  obtain  the  power 
of  adding  such  fineness  of  gradation,  within  the  masses, 
as  shall  express  their  undulation,  and  their  characters  of 
texture." 

And  now,  since  in  your  course  of  practice  you  are  first 
required  to  attain  the  power  of  drawing  lines  accurately 
and  delicately,  so  in  the  course  of  theory,  or  grammar, 
I  wish  you  first  to  learn  the  principles  of  linear  design, 
exemplified  by  the  schools  which  (§  187^)  you  will  find 
characterized  as  the  Schools  of  Line. 

6.  If  I  had  command  of  as  much  time  as  I  should  like 
to  spend  with  you  on  this  subject,  I  would  begin  with  the 
early  forms  of  art  which  used  the  simplest  linear  elements 
of  design.  But,  for  general  service  and  interest,  it  will  be 
better  that  I  should  sketch  what  has  beei;!  accomplished  by 
the  greatest  masters  in  that  manner ;  the  rather  that  their 
work  is  more  or  less  accessible  to  all,  and  has  developed 
into  the  vast  industries  of  modem  engraving,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  existing  influences  of  education  and  sources 
of  pleasure  among  civilized  people. 

And  this  investigation,  so  far  from  interrupting,  will 
facilitate  our  examination  of  the  history  of  the  nobler  arts. 
You  will  see  in  the  prefieu^  to  my  lectures  on  Greek 
sculpture  that  I  intend  them  to  be  followed  by  a  course 
on  architecture,  and  that  by  one  on  Florentine  sculpture.* 
But  the  art  of  engraving  is  so  manifestly,  at  Florence, 
though  not  less  essentially  elsewhere,  a  basis  of  style  both 
in  architecture  and  sculpture,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
I  should  explain  to  you  in  what  the  skill  of  the  engraver 
consists,  before  1  can  define  with  accuracy  that  of  more 
admired  artists.  For  engraving,  though  not  altogether  in 
the  method  of  which  you  see  examples  in  the  print-shops 
of  the  High  Street,  is,  indeed,  a  prior  art  to  that  either 
of  building  or  sculpture,  and  is  an  inseparable  part  of  both, 
when  they  are  rightly  practised. 

1  [Of  the  Lecturer  on  AH:  Vol.  XX.  p.  126.] 

«  lAratra  Pentelici,  Preface,  §  6  (Vol.  XX.  p.  196).] 
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7.  And  while  we  thus  examine  the  scope  of  this  first 
of  the  arts,  it  will  be  necessary  that  we  learn  also  the 
scope  of  mind  of  the  early  practisers  of  it,  and  accordingly 
acquaint  ourselves  with  the  main  events  in  the  biography 
of  the  schools  of  Florence.  To  understand  the  temper  and 
meaning  of  one  great  master  is  to  lay  the  best,  if  not  the 
only,  foundation  for  the  understanding  of  all;  and  I  shall 
th^^ore  make  it  the  leading  aim  of  this  course  of  lectures 
to  remind  you  of  what  is  known,  and  direct  you  to 
what  is  knowable,  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  greatest 
Florentine  master  of  engraving,  Sandro  Botticelli;^  and, 
incidentally,  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  power  of  the 
greatest  master  of  the  German,  or  any  northern,  school, 
Hans  Holbein. 

8.  You  must  feel,  however,  that  I  am  using  the  word 
**  engraving ''  in  a  somewhat  different,  and,  you  may  imagine, 
a  wider,  sense,  than  that  which  you  are  accustomed  to 
attach  to  it.  So  far  from  being  a  wider  sense,  it  is  in 
reality  a  more  accurate  and  restricted  one,  while  yet  it 
embraces  every  conceivable  right  application  of  the  art 
And  I  wish,  in  this  first  lecture,  to  make  entirely  clear  to 
you  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word,  and  proper  range  of 
the  art  of,  engraving;  in  my  next  following  lecture,  to 
show  you  its  place  in  Italian  schools,  and  then,  in  due 
order,  the  place  it  ought  to  take  in  our  own,  and  in  all 
schools. 

9.  First  then,  to-day,  of  the  Differentia,  or  essential 
quality  of  Engraving,  as  distinguished  from  other  arts. 

What  answer  would  you  make  to  me,  if  I  asked 
casually  what  engraving  was?  Perhaps  the  readiest  which 
would  occur  to  you  would  be,  "The  translation  of  pictures 
into  black  and  white  by  means  admitting  reduplication  of 
impressions."  But  if  that  be  done  by  lithograpliy,  we  do 
not  call  it  engraving, — ^whereas  we  speak  contentedly  and 

^  [On  the  question  of  engravings  attributed  to  Bottioelli,  see  the  Introduction; 
abore,  p.  zzzviiL] 
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continually  of  seal  engraving,  in  which  there  is  no  question 
of  black  and  white.  And,  as  scholars,  you  know  that  this 
customary  mode  of  speaking  is  quite  accurate;  and  that 
engraving  means,  primarily,  making  a  permanent  cut  ot 
furrow  in  something.  The  central  syllable  of  the  word  has 
become  a  sorrowful  one,  meaning  the  most  permanent  of 
furrows. 

10.  But  are  you  prepared  absolutely  to  accept  this  limi- 
tation with  respect  to  engraving  as  a  pictorial  art?  Will 
you  call  nothing  an  engraving,  except  a  group  of  furrows 
or  cavities  cut  in  a  hard  substance?  What  shall  we  say 
of  mezzotint  engraving,  for  instance,  in  whidi,  though 
indeed  furrows  and  cavities  are  produced  mechanically  as 
a  ground,  the  artist's  work  is  in  effacing  them  ?  And  wlien 
we  consider  the  power  of  engraving  in  representing  pictures 
and  multiplying  them,  are  we  to  recognize  and  admire  no 
effects  of  hght  and  shade  except  those  whidi  are  visibly 
produced  by  dots  or  furrows?  I  mean,  will  the  virtue  of 
an  engraving  be  in  exhibiting  these  imperfect  means  of  its 
effect,  or  in  concealing  them? 

11.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  head  of  a  soldier  by 
Diirer,^ — a  mere  gridiron  of  black  lines.  Would  this  be 
better  or  worse  engraving  if  it  were  more  like  a  photognqfA 
or  lithograph,  and  no  lines  seen? — suppose,  more  like  tlie 
head  of  Mr.  Santley,  now  in  all  the  music-shops,'  and  really 
quite  deceptive  in  light  and  shade,  when  seen  from  over 
the  way?  Do  you  think  Diirer's  work  would  be  better  if 
it  were  more  like  that?  And  would  you  have  me,  there- 
fore, leaving  the  question  of  technical  method  of  production 
altogether  to  the  craftsman,  consider  pictorial  engraving 
simply  as  the  production  of  a  light-and-shade  drawing,  by 
some  method  permitting  its  multiplication  for  the  public? 

12.  This,  you  observe,  is  a  very  practical  question  indeed. 

^  [This  example  was  No.  229  in  the  Educational  Series,  but  Raskin  afterwards 
removed  it;  the  head  was  enlarged  ftt>m  Durer's  '^ Cannon"  (No.  121  in  the  same 
series) :  see  now  Vol.  XIX.  p.  69.1 

'  [No  doubt  a  lithographed  advertisement-portrait  of  the  well-known  singw, 
exhibited  in  connexion  with  some  concert  at  Oxford.] 
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For  instance,  the  illustrations  of  my  own  lectures  on  sculp- 
ture are  equivalent  to  permanent  photographs.^  There  can 
1^  little  doubt  that  means  will  be  discovered  of  thus  pro- 
ducmg  perfect  fitcsimiles  of  artists'  drawings ;  so  that,  if  no 
more  than  &csimile  be  required,  the  old  art  of  cutting 
furrows  in  metal  may  be  considered  as,  at  this  day,  virtu- 
ally ended.  And,  indeed,  it  is  said  that  line  engravers 
ciaimot  any  mme  get  apprentices,  and  that  a  pure  steel  or 
eopper  plate  is  not  likely  to  be  again  produced,  when  once 
the  old  living  masters  of  the  bright  field*  shall  have  been 
an  laid  in  their  earth-furrows. 

18.  Suppose,  then,  that  this  come  to  pass;  and  more 
than  this,  suppose  that  wood  engraving  also  be  super- 
seded, and  that  instead  of  imperfect  transcripts  of  drawings, 
on  wood-blocks  or  metal-plates,  photography  enabled  us  to 
give,  quite  cheaply,  and  without  limit  to  number,  facsimiles 
of  the  finished  light-and-shade  drawings  of  artists  them- 
selves. Another  group  of  questions  instantly  offers  itsdf, 
on  these  new  conditions ;  namely,  What  are  the  best  means 
for  a  light-and-shade  drawing — ^the  pen,  or  the  pencil,  the 
charcoal,  or  the  flat  wash?  That  is  to  say,  the  pen,  pro- 
ducing shade  by  black  lines,  as  old  engraving  did;  the 
pencil,  producing  shade  by  grey  lines,  variable  in  force; 
the  charcoal,  producing  a  smoky  shadow  with  no  lines  in 
it,  or  the  washed  tint,  producing  a  transparent  shadow  with 
no  Imes  in  it.  Which  of  these  methods  is  the  best?— or 
have  they,  each  and  all,  virtues  to  be  separately  studied, 
and  distinctively  applied? 

14.  See  how  curiously  the  questions  multiply  on  us. 
1st,  Is  engraving  to  be  only  considered  as  cut  work?  2nd, 
For  present  designs  multipliable  without  cutting,  by  the 
sunshine,  what  methods  or  instruments  of  drawing  will  be 


>  [In  the  original  edition  the  illuttntioDt  to  Aratra  PmUHei  were  for  the 
Mrt  antotjrpee.     The  improTement  of  photogravure  procewei  since  Rutkin  spoke 
MM  been  rerj  marked.] 

*  [Gonpm  the  phraee  "I  do  not  know  a  more  solemn  field  of  labour  than  thai 
ekmmp  ^eeisr"— in  The  CMum  ^  Aakna,  $  M  (VoL  XDL  p.  101);  and,  for  the 
^reatened  eztinetion  of  steel-eogranng,  iM.,  $  ^7  (p^  8a-89).] 
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best?  And  now,  8rdly,  before  we  can  discuss  these  ques- 
tions at  all,  is  there  not  another  lying  at  the  root  of  both, 
— namely,  what  a  light-and-shade  drawing  itself  properly 
iSf  and  how  it  differs,  or  should  differ,  from  a  painting, 
whether  by  mere  deficiency,  or  by  some  entirely  distinct 
merit? 

15.  For  instance,  you  know  how  confidently  it  is  said, 
in  common  talk  about  Turner,  that  his  works  are  intelli- 
gible and  beautiful  when  engraved,  though  incomprehensible 
as  paintings.  Admitting  this  to  be  so,  do  you  suppose  it 
is  because  the  translation  into  light  and  shade  is  deficient 
in  some  qualities  which  the  painting  had,  or  that  it  pos- 
sesses some  quality  which  the  painting  had  not?  Does 
it  please  more  because  it  is  deficient  in  the  colour  which 
confused  a  feeble  spectator,  and  offended  a  dogmatic  one, 
— or  because  it  possesses  a  decision  in  its  steady  linear 
labour  which  interprets,  or  corrects,  the  swift  pencilling 
of  the  artist?' 

16.  Do  you  notice  the  two  words  I  have  just  used, 
JDedsion,  and  Linear?  —  Decision,  again  introducing  the 
idea  of  cuts  or  divisions,  as  opposed  to  gradations;  Linear, 
as  opposed  to  massive  or  broad? 

Yet  we  use  all  these  words  at  different  times  in  praise, 
while  they  evidently  mark  inconsistent  qualities.  Softness 
and  decision,  breadth  and  delineation,  cannot  co-exist  in 
equal  degrees.  There  must  surely  therefore  be  a  virtue  in 
the  engraving  inconsistent  with  that  of  the  painting,  and 
vice  versd. 

Now,  be  clear  about  these  three  questions  which  we 
have  to-day  to  answer. 

A.  Is  all  engraving  to  be  cut  work? 

B.  If  it  need  not  be  cut  work,  but  only  the  reproduction 

of  a  drawing,  what  methods  of  executing  a  light- 
and-shade  drawing  will  be  best? 

'  [For  a  discussion  of  the   reason  why  Turner's   paintings  engrave  well^  see 
Modem  Painters,  vol.  i.  (Vol.  III.  p.  299).] 
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C.  Is  the  shaded  drawing  itself  to  be  considered  only  as 
a  deficient  or  imperfect  painting,  or  as  a  different 
thing  from  a  painting,  having  a  virtue  of  its 
own,  belonging  to  black  and  white,  as  opposed  to 
colour? 

17.  I  will  give  you  the  answers  at  once,  briefly,  and 
amplify  them  aftervmds. 

A:  All  engraving  must  be  cut  work; — that  is  its  differ- 
entia. Unless  your  effect  be  produced  by  cutting 
into  some  solid  substance,  it  is  not  engraving  at  alL 

B.  The  proper  methods  for  light-and-shade  drawing  vaiy 

according  to  subject,  and  the  degree  of  complete- 
ness desired, — ^some  of  them  having  much  in  com- 
mon with  engraving,  and  others  with  painting. 

C.  The  qualities  of  a  light-and-shade  drawing  ought  to 

be  entirely  different  from  those  of  a  painting.  It 
is  not  a  deficient  or  partial  representation  of  a 
coloured  scene  or  picture,  but  an  entirely  different 
reading  of  either.  So  that  much  of  what  is  intelli- 
gible in  a  painting  ought  to  be  unintelligible  in  a 
light-and-shade  study,  and  x/ice  versd. 
You  have  thus  three  arts,— engraving,  light-and-shade 
drawing,  and  painting. 

Now  I  am  not  going  to  lecture,  in  this  course,  on 
painting,  nor  on  light-and-shade  drawing,  but  on  engraving 
only.  But  I  must  tell  you  something  about  light-and-shade 
drawing  first;  or,  at  least,  remind  you  of  what  I  have 
before  told. 

18.  You  see  that  the  three  elementary  lectures  in  my 
first  volume  are  on  Line,  Light,  and  Colour, — ^that  is  to 
say,  on  the  modes  of  art  which  produce  linear  designs, — 
which  produce  effects  of  light, — and  which  produce  effects 
of  colour. 

I  must,  for  the  sake  of  new  students,  briefly  repeat  the 
explanation  of  these. 

Here  is  an  Arabian  vase,  in  which  the  pleasure  given  to 
the  eye  is  only  by  lines; — ^no  effect  of  light,  or  of  colour, 
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is  attempted.  Here  is  a  moonlight  by  Tamers  m  which 
there  are  no  lines  at  all,  and  no  coJours  at  alL^  The 
pleasure  givai  to  the  eye  is  only  by  modes  of  light  and 
shade.  Finally,  here  is  an  early  Fknaitine  painting,  in 
which  there  are  no  lines  of  importance,  and  no  eflfedt  of 
light  whatever;  but  all  the  pleasure  given  to  the  eye  is  in 
gaiety  and  variety  of  colour.* 

19.  I  say,  the  pleasure  given  to  the  eye.  The  lineis  on 
this  vase  write  something;  but  the  ornamentation  produced 
by  the  beautiful  writing  is  independent  of  its  meaning.  So 
the  moonlight  is  pleasant,  first,  as  light;  and  the  figures, 
first,  as  colour.  It  is  not  the  shape  of  the  waves,  but  the 
light  on  them ;  not  the  expression  of  the  figures,  but  their 
colour,  by  which  the  ocular  pleasure  is  to  be  given. 

These  three  examples  are  violently  marked  ones;  but 
in  preparing  to  draw  any  object,  you  will  find  that,  prac- 
ticsdly,  you  have  to  ask  yourself.  Shall  I  aim  at  the  colour 
of  it,  the  light  of  it,  or  the  lines  of  it?  You  can't  have 
all  three;  you  can't  even  have  any  two  out  of  the  three 
in  equal  strength.  The  best  art,  indeed,  comes  so  near 
nature  as  in  a  measure  to  unite  all.  But  the  best  is  not, 
and  cannot  be,  as  good  as  nature;  and  the  mode  of  its 
deficiency  is  that  it  must  lose  some  of  the  colour,  some  of 
the  light,  or  some  of  the  delineation.  And  in  ccmsequence, 
there  is  one  great  school  which  says.  We  will  have  the 
colour,  and  as  much  light  and  delineation  as  are  consistaxt 
with  it.  Another  which  says.  We  will  have  shade,  and  as 
much  colour  and  delineation  as  are  consistent  with  it.  The 
third.  We  will  have  delineation,  and  as  much  colour  and 
shade  as  are  consistent  with  it.' 

20.  And  though  much  of  the  two  subordinate  qualities 

1  [Here  Ruskin  showed  Turner's  mezzotint^  '^ Moonlight  off  the  Needles"  ^<me 
of  his  unpublished  plates).  A  photograph  of  the  drawing  (in  the  Vaughan  Collet 
tion)  was  formerly  No.  296  in  the  Eaucational  Series,  but  afterwards  remoTed 
(Vol.  XXI.  p.  101).] 

s  [Here  Ruskin  perhaps  showed  ''The  Birth  of  the  Virgin/'  by  Taddeo  Gaddi ! 
see  the  note  on  the  next  page.] 

'  [With  this  classification  compare  the  hexagonal  table  in  Lecturei  on  AH, 
§  IdO  (Vol.  XX.  p.  128).] 
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may  in  each  school  be  consistent  with  the  leading  one, 
yet  the  schools  are  evermore  separate:  as,  for  instance,  in 
other  matters,  one  man  says,  I  will  have  my  fee,  and  as 
much  honesty  as  is  consistent  with  it;  another,  I  will 
have  my  honesty,  and  as  much  fee  as  is  consistent  with  it. 
Though  the  man  who  will  have  his  fee  be  subordinate^ 
honest, — ^thou^  the  man  who  will  have  his  honour,  sub- 
ordinately  rich,  are  they  not  evermore  of  diverse  schools  ?  ^ 

So  you  have,  in  art,  the  utterly  separate  provinces, 
though  in  contact  at  their  borders,  of 

The  Delineators; 

The  Chiaroscurists ;  and 

Tlie  Colourists. 

21.  The  Delineators  are  the  men  on  whom  I  am  going 
to  give  you  this  course  of  lectures.  They  are  essentially 
engravers,  an  engraved  line  being  the  best  means  of  delinea- 
tion. The  Chiaroscurists  are  essentially  draughtsmen  with 
chalk,  charcoal,  or  single  tints.  Many  of  them  paint,  but 
always  with  some  effort  and  pain.  Leonardo  is  the  tjrpe 
of  them;  but  the  entire  Dutch  school  consists  of  them, 
laboriously  painting,  without  essential  genius  for  colour. 

The  Colourists  are  the  true  painters;  and  all  the  fault- 
less (as  far,  that  is  to  say,  as  men's  work  can  be  so)  and 
consummate  masters  of  art  belong  to  them.' 

22.  The  distinction  between  the  colourist  and  chiaro- 
scurist  school  is  trenchant  and  absolute:  and  may  soon 
be  shown  you  so  that  you  will  never  forget  it.  Here 
is  a  Florentine  picture  by  one  of  the  pupils  of  Giotto,  of 
very  good  representative  quality,  and  which  the  University 
Galleries  are  rich  in  possessing.*     At  the  distance  at  whidi 

1  rCompare  Cnmm  qf  WM  (Hi^e,  §  32  (Vol.  XVIIL  p.  413).] 
*  [Compwe  the  beginning  of  the  lecture  on   Botticelli   in   The  jBHkeHe  tmd 
M^iktmaHe  SehooU  qf  Art  in  Flarmee  (Vol.  XXIJl.).] 

'  [The  only  picture  at  all  answering  to  this  description  in  the  UniTenitT 
Galleries  ie  No.  S,  aMnribed  to  Taddeo  Gaddi.  But  the  subject  of  it  is  ''The  Birth 
of  the  Virgin/'  and^  though  Ruskin's  description  is  generically  appropriate,  it  doee 
not  eorreapond  with  the  details  of  the  picture.  Ruskin  no  doubt  trusted  Uiia  part 
of  the  leeture  to  extempore  delivery  (as  waa  his  habit  when  explaining  picturee 
abown  at  the  lectures).  In  preparing  the  lecture  for  publicatioD,  he  must  haTO 
UuaUd  to  hit  reodloctioo  of  the  pietore,  which  he  had  no  longer  before  him.] 
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I  hold  it,  you  see  nothing  but  a  chequer-woric  of  brilliant, 
and,  as  it  happens,  even  glaring  colours.  If  you  come 
near,  you  will  find  this  patchwork  resolve  itself  into  a 
Visitation,  and  Birth  of  St  John;  but  that  St.  EUizabeth's 
red  dress,  and  the  Virgin's  blue  and  white  one,  and  the 
brown  posts  of  the  door,  and  the  blue  spaces  of  the  sky, 
are  painted  in  their  own  entirely  pure  colours,  each  shad^ 
with  more  powerful  tints  of  itself, — ^pale  blue  with  deep 
blue,  scarlet  with  crimson,  yellow  with  orange,  and  green 
with  richer  green. 

The  whole  is  therefore  as  much  a  mosaic  work  of  bril- 
liant colour  as  if  it  were  made  of  bits  of  glass.  There  is 
no  effect  of  light  attempted,  or  so  much  as  thought  of: 
you  don't  know  even  where  the  sun  is :  nor  have  you  the 
least  notion  what  time  of  day  it  is.  The  painter  thinks  you 
cannot  be  so  superfluous  as  to  want  to  know  what  time  of 
day  it  is. 

28.  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  Dutch  picture  of 
good  average  quality,  also  out  of  the  University  Galleries.^ 
It  represents  a  group  of  cattle,  and  a  herdsman  watching 
them.  And  you  see  in  an  instant  that  the  time  is  evening. 
The  sun  is  setting,  and  there  is  warm  light  on  the  land- 
scape, the  cattle,  and  the  standing  figure. 

Nor  does  the  picture  in  any  conspicuous  way  seem  devoid 
of  colour.  On  the  contrary,  the  herdsman  has  a  scarlet 
jacket,  which  comes  out  rather  brilliantly  from  the  mass  of 
shade  round  it;  and  a  person  devoid  of  colour  faculty, 
or  ill  taught,  might  imagine  the  picture  to  be  really  a  fine 
work  of  colour. 

But  if  you  will  come  up  close  to  it,  you  will  find  that 
the  herdsman  has  brown  sleeves,  though  he  has  a  scarlet 
jacket;  and  that  the  shadows  of  both  are  painted  with 
precisely  the  same  brown,  and  in  several  places  with  con- 
tinuous touches  of  the  pencU.  It  is  only  in  the  light  that 
the  scarlet  is  laid  on. 

This    at   once   marks   the  picture   as  belonging  to    the 

'  [No.  63  :  "  Landscape,  Fibres,  Sheep  and  Cattle."     Formerly  ascribed  to  Wyck, 
but  Cuyp'fl  signature  is  on  the  stone  in  the  centre  of  the  foreground.] 
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lower  or  chiaroscurist  school,  even  if  you  had  not  before 
recognized  it  as  such  by  its  pretty  rendering  of  sunset 
effect. 

24.  You  might  at  first  think  it  a  painting  which  showed 
greater  skiU  than  that  of  the  school  of  Giotto.  But  the 
skill  is  not  the  primary  question.  The  power  of  imagina- 
tion is  the  first  thing  to  be  asked  about.  This  Italian 
work  imagines,  and  requires  you  to  imagine  also,  a  St. 
Elizabeth  and  St.  Mary,  to  the  best  of  your  power.  But 
this  Dutch  one  only  wishes  you  to  imagine  an  effect  of 
sunlight  on  cow-skin,  which  is  a  far  lower  strain  of  the 
imaginative  faculty. 

Also,  as  you  may  see  the  effect  of  sunlight  on  cow- 
skin,  in  reality,  any  summer  afternoon,  but  cannot  so 
frequently  see  a  St.  Elizabeth,  it  is  a  far  less  useful  strain 
of  the  imaginative  faculty. 

And,  generaUy  speaking,  the  Dutch  chiaroscurists  are 
indeed  persons  without  imagination  at  all, — who,  not  being 
able  to  get  any  pleasure  out  of  their  thoughts,  try  to 
get  it  out  of  their  sensations;  note,  however,  also  their 
technical  connection  with  the  Greek  school  of  shade  (see 
my  sixth  inaugural  lecture,  §  158^),  in  which  colour  was 
refused,  not  for  the  sake  of  deception,  but  of  solemnity. 

25.  With  these  final  motives  you  are  not  now  con- 
cerned ;  your  present  business  is  the  quite  easy  one  of 
knowing,  and  noticing,  the  universal  distinction  between  the 
methods  of  treatment  in  which  the  aim  is  light,  and  in 
which  it  is  colour;  and  so  to  keep  yourselves  guarded  from 
the  danger  of  being  misled  by  the,  often  very  ingenious, 
talk  of  persons  who  have  vivid  colour  sensations  without 
having  learned  to  distinguish  them  fix>m  what  else  pleases 
them  in  pictures.  There  is  an  interesting  volume  by  Pro- 
fessor Taine  on  the  Dutch  school,*  containing  a  valuable 
historical  analysis  of  the  influences  which  formed  it;  but 

1  [Vol.  XX.  p.  153.] 

*  [PhUoMpkie  de  PAH  datu  iei  Pny-Boi ;  at  p.  63  will  be  found  the  author's 
pimite  of  "  the  excellence  and  delicacy  "  of  the  colouring  of  the  aehooL  For  another 
reference  to  the  book,  tee  ^ti  ^  Eigitmd,  $  211.] 
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full  of  the  gravest  errors,  resulting  fix>m  the  eonfusion  in 
his  mind  between  colour  and  tone,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  imagines  the  Dutch  painters  to  be  colourists. 

26.  It  is  so  important  for  you  to  be  grounded  securely 
in  these  first  elements  of  pictorial  treatment,  that  I  will 
be  so  fSEu*  tedious  as  to  show  you  one  more  instance  of 
the  relative  intellectual  value  of  the  pure  colour  and  pure 
chiaroscuro  school,  not  in  Dutch  and  Florentine,  but  in 
English  art  Here  is  a  copy  of  one  of  the  lost  firescoes 
of  our  Painted  Chamber  of  Westminster;^ — ^fourteenth- 
century  work,  entirely  conceived  in  colour,  and  calculated 
for  decorative  effect.  There  is  no  more  light  and  shade  in 
it  than  in  a  Queen  of  Hearts  in  a  pack  of  cards; — all  that 
the  painter  at  first  wants  you  to  see  is  that  the  young 
lady  has  a  white  forehead,  and  a  golden  crown,  and  a 
fair  neck,  and  a  violet  robe,  and  a  crimson  shield  with 
golden  leopards  on  it;  and  that  behind  her  is  clear  blue 
sky.  Then,  farther,  he  wants  you  to  read  her  name, 
"  Debonnairet^,''  which,  when  you  have  read,  he  fieurther 
expects  you  to  consider  what  it  is  to  be  debonnaire,  and 
to  remember  your  Chaucer's  description  of  the  virtue : — 

"  She  was  not  brown,  nor  dun  of  hue, 
But  white  as  snowe,  ikllen  new. 
With  eyen  glad,  and  browes  bent. 
Her  hair  down  to  her  heeles  went. 
And  she  was  simple,  as  dove  on  tree. 
Full  debonnair  of  heart  was  she/** 

27.  You    see    Chaucer    dwells    on    the    colour   just    as 
much  as  the  painter  does,  but  the  painter  has  also  given 

'  [Here  Ruskin  showed  the  drawing  reduced  by  photO|cravure  iu  Plate  XXIV.  It 
is  one  of  several  drawings  made  by  Edward  Crocker,  Clerk  of  the  Works  during  the 
alterations  at  Westminster  Hall  in  1819 ;  they  are  copies  in  colour  (scale,  1^  inches 
to  a  foot)  of  the  frescoes  (painted  about  1275)  in  the  '^Paiuted  Chamber'  of  the 
Palace  of  Westminster;  the  chamber  aud  the  remains  of  its  paintings  were  wholly 
destroyed  after  the  fire  of  1834.  Crocker's  drawings  are  in  the  Douce  Collection 
at  Oxford,  and  are  kept  iu  the  University  Galleries.  For  an  account  of  the 
Painted  Chamber  and  its  adornments,  see  an  article  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Lethaby  in  the 
Burlington  Magaziney  July  11)05.  Fur  another  reference  to  the  figure,  see  VcU 
d*Arno,  S§  200,  212.] 

«  [The  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  1213,   1214,   1217-1220.     See  Bible  of  Amiens,  ii. 

28   n.,    where   Ruskin   cites   the   French    lines.     Compare   also    Fore   Clavigera, 

tter  91.] 
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her  the  English  shield  to  bear,  meaning  that  good-humour, 
or  debonnairet^,  eannot  be  maintained  by  self-indulgence; — 
only  by  fortitude.  Farther  note,  with  Chaucer,  the  "eyen 
glad,"  and  brows  **  bent "  (high-arched  and  calm),  the  strong 
life  (hair  down  to  the  heels),  and  that  her  gladness  is  to 
be  without  subtlety, — ^that  is  to  say,  without  the  slightest 
pleasure  in  any  form  of  advantage-taking,  or  any  shrewd 
or  mocking  wit:  '^she  was  simple  as  dove  oa  tree;"  and 
you  will  find  that  the  colour-painting,  both  in  the  fresco 
and  in  the  poem,  is  in  the  very  highest  d^;ree  didactic 
and  inteUectual;  and  distinguished,  as  being  so,  from  all 
inferior  forms  of  art.  Farther,  that  it  requires  you  your- 
self first  to  understand  the  nature  of  simplicity,  and  to 
like  simplicity  in  yoimg  ladies  better  than  subtlety;  and 
to  understand  why  the  second  of  Love's  five  kind  arrows 
(Beauts  being  the  first) — 

"Simplece  ot  nom,  la  seconde 
Qui  maint  homme  panni  le  monde 
£t  mainte  dame  fait  amer." 

Nor  must  you  leave  the  picture  without  observing  that 
there  is  another  reason  for  Debonnairet^'s  bearing  the  Royal 
shield, — of  all  shields  that,  rather  than  another.  ''Debon- 
neaire"  meant  originally  ''out  of  a  good  eagle's  nest,**  the 
"aire**  signifying  the  eagle's  nest  or  ejrrie  especially,  be- 
cause it  is  flat,  the  Latin  ''area"  being  the  root  of  aH.^ 

And  this  coming  out  of  a  good  nest  is  recognized  as, 
of  all  things,  needfiillest  to  give  the  strength  which  enables 
people  to  be  good-humoured ;  and  thus  you  have  "  debon- 
naire**  forming  the  third  word  of  the  group,  with  "gentle" 
and  "  kind,"  all  first  signifying  "  of  good  race." 

You  will  gradually  see,  as  we  go  on,  more  and  more 
why  I  called  my  third  volume  of  lectures  Eagle's  Nest; 
for  I  am  not  fantastic  in  these  titles,  as  is  often  said;  but 
try  shortly  to  mark  my  chief  purpose  in  the  book  by 
them.* 

1  rCompare  the  Introdactioii ;  above,  p.  zzzt.1 
>  tOn  this  subject  eraipare  Vol.  XVI.  p.  Izviii.] 
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28.  Now  for  comparison  with  this  old  art,  here  is  a 
modem  engraving,  in  which  colom*  is  entirely  ignored;  and 
light  and  shade  alone  are  used  to  produce  what  is  supposed 
to  be  a  piece  of  impressive  religious  instruction.  But  it  is 
not  a  piece  of  religious  instruction  at  all;— only  a  piece 
of  religious  sensation,  prepared  for  the  sentimentaJ  pleasure 
of  young  ladies ;  whom  (since  I  am  honoured  to-day  by  the 
presence  of  many)  I  will  take  the  opportunity  of  warning 
against  such  forms  of  false  theological  satisfaction.  This 
engraving  represents  a  young  lady  in  a  very  long  and,  though 
plain,  very  becoming  white  dress,  tossed  upon  the  waves 
of  a  terrifically  stormy  sea,  by  which  neither  her  hair  nor 
her  becoming  dress  is  in  the  least  wetted;  and  saved  from 
despair  in  that  situation  by  closely  embracing  a  very  thick 
and  solid  stone  Cross.  By  which  far-sought  and  original 
metaphor  young  ladies  are  expected,  after  some  effort,  to 
understand  the  recourse  they  may  have,  for  support,  to 
the  Cross  of  Christ,  in  the  midst  of  the  troubles  of  this 
world.^ 

29.  As  those  troubles  are  for  the  present,  in  all  proba- 
bility, limited  to  the  occasional  loss  of  their  thimbles  when 
they  have  not  taken  care  to  put  them  into  their  workboxes, 
— the  concern  they  feel  at  the  unsympathizing  gaiety  of  their 
companions, — or  perhaps  the  disappointment  at  not  hearing 
a  favourite  clerg3mian  preach, — (for  I  will  not  suppose  the 
young  ladies  interested  in  this  picture  to  be  affect^  by  any 
chagrin  at  the  loss  of  an  invitation  to  a  ball,  or  the  like 
worldliness,) — ^it  seems  to  me  the  stress  of  such  calamities 
might  be  represented,  in  a  picture,  by  less  appalling  imagery. 
And  I  can  assure  my  fair  little  lady  friends, — ^if  I  still  have 
any, — that  whatever  a  young  girl's  ordinary  troubles  or 
annoyances  may  be,  her  true  virtue  is  in  shaking  them  ofi^, 
as  a  rose-leaf  shakes  off  rain,  and  remaining  debonnaire  and 
bright  in  spirits,  or  even,  as  the  rose  would  be,  the  brighter 
for  the  troubles ;   and  not  at  all  in  allowing  herself  to  be 


^  [A  popular  print  called  ''The  Rock  of  Agea"  hj  Oertal,  who  did  also  a 
panion  subject^  called  ''Charity^"  which  shows  one  woman^  already  on  the  stone 
cross^  helping  another  out  of  the  sea.] 
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either  drifted  or  depressed  to  the  point  of  requiring  religious 
consoUition.  But  if  any  real  and  deep  sorrow,  such  as  no 
metaphor  can  represent,  fall  upon  her,  does  she  suppose  that 
the  theological  advice  of  this  piece  of  modem  art  can  be 
trusted?  If  she  will  take  the  pains  to  think  truly,  she 
will  remember  that  Christ  Himself  never  says  anything 
about  holding  by  His  Cross.  He  speaks  a  good  deal  of 
bearing  it;^  but  never  for  an  instant  of  holding  by  it.  It 
is  His  Hand,  not  His  Cross,  which  is  to  save  either  you, 
or  St.  Peter,  when  the  waves  are  rough.  And  the  utterly 
reckless  way  in  which  modem  religious  teachers,  whether  in 
art  or  literature,  abuse  the  metaphor  somewhat  briefly  and 
violently  leant  on  by  St.  Paul,  simply  prevents  your  under- 
standing the  meaning  of  any  word  which  Christ  Himself 
speaks  on  this  matter  I  So  you  see  this  popular  art  of  light 
and  shade,  catching  you  by  your  mere  thirst  of  sensation,  is 
not  only  undidactic,  but  the  reverse  of  didactic— deceptive 
and  illusory. 

80.  This  popular  art,  you  hear  me  say,  scomfidly ;  and 
I  have  told  you,  in  some  of  my  teaching  in  Aratra  PenteUd, 
that  all  great  art  must  be  popular.'  Yes,  but  great  art  is 
popular,  as  bread  and  water  are  to  children  fed  by  a  father. 
And  vile  art  is  popular,  as  poisonous  jelly  is,  to  children 
cheated  by  a  confectioner.  And  it  is  quite  possible  to  make 
any  kind  of  art  popular  on  those  last  terms.  The  colour 
school  may  become  just  as  poisonous  as  the  colourless,  in 
the  hands  of  fools,  or  of  rogues.  Here  is  a  book  I  bought 
only  the  other  day, — one  of  the  things  got  up  cheap  to 
catch  the  eyes  of  mothers  at  bookstalls, — Ptiss  in  Boots,  illus- 
trated ;  a  most  definite  work  of  the  colour  school — red  jackets 
and  white  paws  and  yellow  coaches  as  distinct  as  Giotto 
or  Raphael  would  have  kept  them.  But  the  thing  is  done 
by  fools  for  money,  and  becomes  entirely  monstrous  and 
abominable.      Here,  again,  is  colour  art  produced  by  fools 

^  [The  Bible  references  here  are  to  Matthew  z.  38,  ztL  24 ;  ziv.  31 ;  and 
Coloeeiaiia  iL  14.  On  the  meaning  of  ''taking  up  one's  croia,"  see  AAiet  q/  tk§ 
J>^p  SS  79,  80  (Vol  XVIII.  pp.  30(W02).] 

«  [lee  §  141 ;  Vol  XX.  p.  Se.] 
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for  religion:  here  is  Indian  sacred  painting, — a  black  god 
with  a  hundred  arms,  with  a  green  god  on  one  side  of  him 
and  a  red  god  on  the  other  ;^  still  a  most  definite  work  of 
the  colour  school.  Giotto  or  Raphael  could  not  have  made 
the  black  more  resolutely  black  (though  the  whole  colour 
of  the  school  of  Athens  is  kept  in  distinct  separation  from 
one  black  square  in  it),  nor  the  green  more  unquestionably 
green.    Yet  the  whole  is  pestilent  and  loathsome. 

81.  Now  but  one  point  more,  and  I  have  done  with  this 
subject  for  to-day. 

You  must  not  think  that  this  manifest  brilliancy  and 
Harlequin's-jacket  character  is  essential  in  the  colour  schooL 
The  essential  matter  is  only  that  everything  should  be  of 
its  own  definite  colour :  it  may  be  altogether  sober  and  dark, 
yet  the  distinctness  of  hue  preserved  with  entire  fidelity. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  picture  of  Hogarth's, — one  of  quite 
the  most  precious  things  we  have  in  our  galleries.*  It 
represents  a  meeting  of  some  learned  society — gentiemen  of 
the  last  century,  very  gravely  dressed,  but  who,  nevertheless, 
as  gentlemen  pleasantly  did  in  that  day, — ^you  remember 
Groldsmith's  weakness  on  the  point' — wear  coats  of  tints  of 
dark  red,  blue,  or  violet  There  are  some  thirty  gentlemoi 
in  the  room,  and  perhaps  seven  or  eight  different  tints  of 
subdued  claret-colour  in  their  coats;  and  yet  every  coat  is 
kept  so  distinctly  of  its  own  proper  daret-colour,  that  each 
gentieman's  servant  would  know  his  master's. 

Yet  the  whole  canvas  is  so  grey  and  quiet,  that  as  I 
now  hold  it  by  this  Dutch  landscape,  with  the  vermilion 
jacket,  you  would  fancy  Hogarth's  had  no  colour  in  it  at 
all,  and  that  the  Dutchman  was  half-way  to  becoming  a 
Titian;  whereas  Hogarth's  is  a  consummate  piece  of  the 
most  perfect  colourist  school,  which  Titian  could  not  beat, 

^  rrhis  example  is  not  in  the  Oxford  Ck)Ilection.] 

*  r'A  Society  of  Artists."  No.  72  in  the  Cfaialogue  qf  Paintingi  «rMMM  Ir 
the  Univernty  GaOeriei,  Ojffin-d  (1891).J 

'  [''His  education  seemed  to  have  fitted  him  for  nothinff  but  to  dress  himself 
in  gaudy  colours,  of  which  he  was  as  fond  as  a  magpie.  ...  He  applied  for  ordinar 
tion ;  but^  as  he  applied  in  scarlet  clothes^  he  was  speedily  turned  out  of  the 
episcopal  palace"  (Macaulay's  Essay).] 
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in  its  way;  and  the  Dutchman  could  no  more  paint  half 
an  inch  of  it  than  he  could  sununon  a  rainbow  into  the 
doods. 

82.  Here  then,  you  see,  are,  altogether,  five  woiks,  all 
of  the  absolutely  pure  colour  school : — 

1.  One,  Indian, — Religious  Art; 

2.  One,  Florentine, — Religious  Art; 

8.  One,  English, — from  Painted  Chamber,  Westminster, 
— Ethic  Art; 

4.  One,  English, — Hogarth, — Naturalistic  Art; 

5.  One,  English,  —  to-day  sold   in  the   High   Street, — 

Caricaturist  Art 
And  of  these,  the  Florentine  and  old  English  are  divine 
wcMrk,  God-inspired;  full,  indeed,  of  faults  and  innocendea, 
but  divine,  as  good  children  are. 

Then  this  by  Hogarth  is  entirely  wise  and  ri^t;  but 
worldly-wise,  not  divine. 

While  the  old  Indian,  and  this,  with  which  we  feed  our 
children  at  this  hour,  are  entirely  damnable  art; — every  bit 
of  it  dime  by  the  direct  inspiration  of  the  devil, — ^feeble> 
ridiculous, — ^yet  mortally  poisonous  to  every  noble  quality 
in  body  and  souL 

88.  I  have  now,  I  hope,  guarded  you  sufficiently  from 
the  danger  either  of  confusing  the  inferior  school  of  chiaro- 
scuro with  that  of  colour,  or  of  imagining  that  a  work 
must  necessarily  be  good,  on  the  sole  ground  of  its  belcHig- 
ing  to  the  higher  group.  I  can  now  proceed  securely  to 
separate  the  third  school,  that  of  Delineation,  from  both; 
and  to  examine  its  special  qualities. 

It  b^[ins  (see  **  Inaugural  Lectures,"  §  187  ^)  in  the 
primitive  work  of  races  insensible  alike  to  shade  and  to 
colour,  and  nearly  devoid  of  thought  and  of  sentiment,  but 
gradually  developing  into  both. 

Now  as  the  design  is  primitive,  so  are  the  means  likely 
to  be  primitive.      A  line  is  the  simplest  work  of  art  you 

1  [VoL  XX.  p.  126.] 
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can  produce.  What  are  the  sunplest  means  you  can  pro- 
duce it  with? 

A  Cumberland  lead  pencil  is  a  work  of  art  in  itself 
quite  a  nineteenth<-century  machine.  Fen  and  ink  are  com- 
plex and  scholarly;  and  even  chalk  or  charcoal  not  always 
handy. 

But  the  primitive  line,  the  first  and  last,  generally  the 
best  of  lines,  is  that  which  you  have  elementary  faculty  of 
at  your  fingers'  ends,  and  which  kittens  can  draw  as  well 
as  you — ^the  scratch. 

The  first,  I  say,  and  the  last  of  lines.  Permanent  ex- 
ceedingly,—  even  in  flesh,  or  on  mahogany  tables,  often 
more  permanent  than  we  desire.  But  when  studiously  and 
honourably  made,  divinely  permanent,  or  delightfully — as 
on  the  venerable  desks  of  our  public  schools,  most  of  them, 
now,  specimens  of  wood  engraving  dear  to  the  heart  of 
England. 

84.  Engraving,  then,  is,  in  brief  terms,  the  Art  of 
Scratch.  It  is  essentially  the  cutting  into  a  solid  sub- 
stance for  the  sake  of  making  your  ideas  as  permanent  as 
possible,  graven  with  an  iron  pen  in  the  Rock  for  ever.^ 
Permanence,  you  observe,  is  the  object,  not  multiplicar 
bility; — that  is  quite  an  accidental,  sometimes  not  even 
a  desirable,  attribute  of  engraving.  Duration  of  your  work 
— ^fame,  and  undeceived  vision  of  all  men,  on  the  pane  of 
glass  of  the  window  on  a  wet  day,  or  on  the  pillars  of 
the  Castle  of  Chillon,*  or  on  the  walls  of  the  pyramids ; — 
a  primitive  art, — yet  first  and  last  with  us. 

Since  then  engraving,  we  say,  is  essentially  cutting  into 
the  surface  of  any  solid ;  as  the  primitive  design  is  in  lines 
or  dots,  the  primitive  cutting  of  such  design  is  a  scratch 
or  a  hole;  and  scratchable  solids  being  essentially  three — 
stone,  wood,  metal, — we  shall  have  three  great  schools  of 
engraving  to  investigate  in  each  material. 

»  [Job  xix.  24 ;  quoted  also  in  Ce^ttu  of  Aglaia,  §  51  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  100).] 
*  [As,  for  instaDce,  Shenstone's  scratching  of  the  lines  ending  "His  warmest 
welcome  at  an  inn "  on  the  parlour  window  at  the  Red  Lion^  Henley  ;  and  the 
names  of  Shelley,  Dickens,  and  other  famous  persons  (that  of  Byron  is  a  forgery), 
on  the  pillars  of  the  Castle  of  Chillon.] 
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85.  On  tablet  of  stone,  on  tablet  of  wood,  on  tablet  of 
steel, — the  first  giving  the  law  to  ever3rthing;  the  second 
true  Athenian,  like  Athena's  first  statue  in  olive-wood, 
making  the  law  legible  and  homely;  and  the  third  true 
Vulcanian,  having  the  splendour  and  power  of  accomplished 
labour. 

Now  of  stone  engraving,  which  is  joined  inseparably 
with  sculpture  and  architecture,  I  am  not  going  to  speak 
at  length  in  this  course  of  lectures.  I  shall  speak  only  of 
wood  and  metal  engraving.  But  there  is  one  circumstance 
in  stone  engraving  which  it  is  necessary  to  observe  in  con- 
nection with  the  other  two  branches  of  the  art. 

The  great  difficulty  for  a  primitive  engraver  is  to  make 
his  scratch  deep  enough  to  be  visible.  Visibility  is  quite 
as  essential  to  your  fame  as  permanence;  and  if  you 
have  only  your  furrow  to  depend  on,  the  engraved  tablet, 
at  certain  times  of  day,  will  be  illegible,  and  passed  without 
notice 

But  suppose  you  fill  in  your  furrow  with  something 
black,  then  it  will  be  legible  enough  at  once;  and  if  the 
black  fall  out  or  wash  out,  still  your  furrow  is  there,  and 
may  be  filled  again  by  anybody. 

Therefore,  the  noble  stone  engyavers,  using  marble  to 
receive  their  furrow,  fill  that  furrow  with  marble  ink. 

And  you  have  an  engraved  plate  to  purpose; — with  the 
whole  sky  for  its  margin  I  Look  here — ^the  front  of  the 
church  of  San  Michele  of  Lucca, — white  marble  with  green 
serpentine  for  ink ;  or  here, — ^the  steps  of  the  Giant's  Stair, 
with  lead  for  ink ;  or  here, — ^the  floor  of  the  Pisan  Duomo, 
with  porph3rry  for  ink.^  Such  cutting,  filled  in  with  colour 
or  with  black,  branches  into  all  sorts  of  developments, — 

1  [Here  Ruakin  showed  no  doubt  one  of  hie  drmwings  of  San  Michele  (Noa.  83,  84^ 
or  85  in  the  Educational  Series).  No.  83  is  engraved  in  Sionei  of  Venice  (Vol  IX. 
p.  438),  and  No.  86  is  given  in  Vol  IV.  p.  xzviiL  Of  the  Giant's  Stair  in  the 
Dacal  Fklace  there  is  no  seperate  drawing  in  the  Oxford  collections,  though  No.  64 
in  the  Refoence  Series  pertly  shows  it,  and,  when  exhibited  by  Raskin  at  his 
Verona  lecture  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  457),  was  described  as  "  Interior  Court  of  the  Ducal 
Pkdaoe,  with  Giant's  Suir."  The  drawing  is  given  in  VoL  IV.  p.  40.  No.  M  in  the 
series  may  be  a  piece  of  the  floor  of  ue  Plaan  Daomo.] 

xxn.  X 
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Florentine  mosaic  on  the  one  hand,  niello  on  the  other,  and 
infinite  minor  arts. 

86.  Yet  we  must  not  make  this  filling  with  colour  part 
of  our  definition  of  engraving.  To  engrav^e  is,  in  final 
strictness,  '^to  decorate  a  sur£EM«  with  furrows.''  (Cameos, 
in  accuratest  terms,  are  minute  sculptures,  not  engravings.) 
A  ploughed  field  is  the  purest  type  of  such  art;  and  is,  on 
hilly  land,  an  exquisite  piece  of  decoration. 

Therefore  it  will  follow  that  engraving  distinguishes 
itself  £rom  ordinary  drawing  by  greater  need  of  muscular 
effort 

The  quality  of  a  pen  drawing  is  to  be  produced  easily, 
—deliberately,  always,'**'  but  with  a  point  that  gUdes  over 
the  paper.  Engraving,  on  the  contrary,  requires  always 
force,  and  its  virtue  is  that  of  a  line  produced  by  pressure, 
or  by  blows  of  a  chiseL 

It  involves,  therefore,  always,  ideas  of  power  and  dex- 
terity, but  also  of  restraint ;  and  the  delight  you  take  in  it 
should  involve  the  understanding  of  the  difficulty  the  work- 
man dealt  with.  You  perhaps  doubt  the  extent  to  which 
this  feeling  justly  extends  (in  the  first  volume  of  Modem 
Painters^  expressed  under  the  head  "  Ideas  of  Power  "^).  But 
why  is  a  large  stone  in  any  building  grander  than  a  small 
one  ?  Simply  because  it  was  more  difiicult  to  raise  it.  So, 
also,  an  engraved  line  is,  and  ought  to  be,  recognized  as 
more  grand  than  a  pen  or  pencil  line,  because  it  was  more 
difficult  to  execute  it. 

In  this  mosaic  of  Lucca  front  you  forgive  much,  and 
admire  much,  because  you  see  it  is  all  cut  in  stcme.  So, 
in  wood  and  steel,  you  ought  to  see  that  every  line  has 
been  costly;  but  observe,  costly  of  deliberative,  no  less 
than  athletic  or  executive  power.  The  main  use  of  the 
restraint  which  makes  the  Ime  difficult  to  draw,  is  to  give 

*  Compare  ''Inaugural  Lectures/'  §  144  [VoL  XX.  p.  155]. 
1  [See  in  this  edition  Vol.  111.  pp.  116  9eq.] 
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time   and  motive   for   deUberation   in   drawing   it,  and   to 
ensure  its  being  the  best  in  your  power. 

87.  For,  as  with  deliberation,  so  without  repaitance, 
your  engraved  line  must  be.  It  may,  indeed,  be  burnished 
or  beaten  out  again  in  metal,  or  patched  and  botched  in 
stone;  but  always  to  disadvantage,  and  at  pains  whidi 
must  not  be  incurred  often.  And  there  is  a  singular  evi- 
dence in  one  of  Diirer's  finest  plates  that,  in  his  time,  or 
at  least  in  his  manner  of  work,  it  was  not  possible  at  alL 
Among  the  disputes  as  to  the  meaning  of  Diirer's  Kni^t 
and  Death,^  you  will  find  it  sometimes  suggested,  or  in- 
sisted, that  the  horse's  raised  foot  is  going  to  fiall  into  a 
snare.  What  has  been  fancied  a  noose  is  only  the  formw 
outline  of  the  horse's  foot  and  limb,  uneffaced. 

The  engraved  line  is  therefore  to  be  conclusive;  not 
experimental.  *'I  have  determined  this,"  says  the  engraver. 
Much  excellent  pen  drawing  is  excellent  in  being  tentative, 
— in  being  experimental.  Indeterminate,  not  through  want 
of  meaning,  but  through  fulness  of  it — halting  xmsely  be* 
tween  two  opinions — ^feeling  cautiously  after  clearer  opinions. 
But  your  engraver  has  made  up  his  opinion.  This  is  so, 
and  must  for  tiver  be  so,  he  tells  you.  A  very  proper  thing 
for  a  thoughtful  man  to  say;  a  very  improper  and  imper- 
tinent thing  for  a  foolish  one  to  say.  Foolish  engraving 
is  consummately  foolish  work.  Look, — all  the  world, — lodk 
for  evermore,  says  the  foolish  engraver;  see  what  a  fool  I 
have  been  I  How  many  lines  I  have  laid  for  nothing  I 
How  many  lines  upon  lines,  with  no  precept,  much  less 
super-precept !  * 

88.  Here,  then,  are  two  definite  ethical  characters  in  all 
engraved  work.  It  is  Athletic;  and  it  is  Resolute.  Add 
one  more;  that  it  is  obedient; — in  their  infancy  the  nurse, 
but  in  their  youth  the  slave,  of  the  higher  arts;  servile, 

1  [For  this  plate  tee  Vol  VII.  p.  3ia  The  reference  is  to  the  raised  hind-Uf ; 
it  may  he  pointed  out  that  at  the  extreme  edge  of  the  plate,  similar  correetloos 
may  be  noticed  in  the  case  of  the  other  Ice.] 

'  [On  this  aspect  of  the  engraver's  work^  compare  Cethu  ^  Aghia  (Vol.  XIX. 
pp.  100  Jig.).] 
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both  in  the  mechanism  and  labour  of  it,  and  in  its  function 
of  interpreting  the  schools  of  painting  as  superior  to  itself. 
And  this  relation  to  the  higher  arts  we  will  study  at 
the  source  of  chief  power  in  all  the  normal  skill  of  Chris- 
tendom, Florence ;  and  chiefly,  as  I  said,  in  the  work  of  one 
Florentine  master,  Sandro  Botticelli. 


LECTURE   II 

THE   RELATION  OF  ENGRAVING  TO  OTHER  ARTS 
IN  FLORENCE 

89.  From  what  was  laid  before  you  in  my  last  lecturet 
you  must  now  be  aware  that  I  do  not  mean,  by  the  word 
''engraving/'  merely  the  separate  art  of  producing  plates 
from  which  black  pictures  may  be  printed. 

I  mean,  by  engraving,  the  art  of  producing  decoration 
on  a  surface  by  the  touches  of  a  chisel  or  a  burin;  and  I 
mean  by  its  relation  to  other  arts,  the  subordinate  service  of 
this  linear  work,  in  sculpture,  in  metal  work,  and  in  paint- 
ing ;  or  in  the  representation  and  repetition  of  painting. 

And  first,  therefore,  I  have  to  map  out  the  broad  rela- 
tions of  the  arts  of  sculpture,  metal  work,  and  painting,  in 
Florence,  among  themselves,  during  the  period  in  which 
the  art  of  engraving  was  distinctly  connected  with  them.'**' 

40.  You  will  find,  or  may  remember,  that  in  my  lecture 
on  Michael  Angelo  and  Tintoret^  I  indicated  the  singular 
importance,  in  the  history  of  art,  of  a  space  of  forty  years, 
between  1480,  and  the  year  in  which  Raphael  died,  1520. 
Within  that  space  of  time  the  change  was  completed,  from 
the  principles  of  ancient,  to  those  of  existing,  art ; — a  mani- 
fold change,  not  definable  in  brief  terms,  but  most  clearly 
characterized,  and  easily  remembered,  as  the  change  of  con- 
scientious and  didactic  art,  into  that  which  proposes  to  itself 
no  duty  beyond  technical  skill,  and  no  object  but  the  plea- 
sure of  the  beholder.  Of  that  momentous  change  itself  I 
do  not  purpose  to  speak  in  the  present  course  of  lectures ; 

^  Compare  Araira  Penielki,  §  154  [Vol  XX.  p.  508]. 

1  [8m  above,  p.  82.] 
396 
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but  my  endeavour  wUi  be  to  lay  before  you  a  rough  chart 
of  the  course  of  the  arts  m  Florence  up  to  the  time  when 
it  took  place;  a  chart  indicating  tor  you,  definitely,  the 
growth  of  consdoice,  in  work  which  is  distinctively  ccm- 
scientious,  and  the  perfecting  of  eiqiression  and  means  of 
popular  address,  in  that  whidi  is  distinctively  didactic 

41.  Means  of  popular  address,  observe,  which  have  be- 
come singularly  important  to  us  at  this  day.  Nevertheless, 
remember  that  the  power  of  printing,  or  reprinting,  black 
pictures, — ^practically  contemporary  with  that  of  reprinting 
black  letters, — ^modified  the  art  of  the  draughtsman  only 
as  it  modified  that  of  the  scribe.  Beautiful  and  unique 
writing,  as  beautiful  and  unique  painting  or  engraving, 
remain  exactiy  what  they  were;  but  otiier  useM  and 
reproductive  methods  of  both  have  been  superadded.  Of 
these,  it  is  acutely  said  by  Dr.  Aljfred  Woltmann,* — 

''A  ftr  mott  importaiit  part  is  phtyed  in  the  art«Ufe  of  Germanj  by  the 
technical  arts  for  the  wmUwfyme  of  works ;  for  Germany,  while  it  was  the 
land  of  book-printing,  is  auo  the  land  of  picture-printing.  Indeed,  wood- 
engraying,  wmch  preceded  the  invention  of  book-printing,  prepttred  ike  wog 
for  it,  amd  mihf  left  erne  Hep  more  neceenay  ftur  U.  Boak-prkUmg  and  pidmre^ 
prmtmg  have  both  the  same  inner  cause  for  their  origin,  namely,  the  hnpnlse 
to  make  each  mental  gain  a  common  blessing.  Not  merely  prhiees  and  rich 
nobles  were  to  have  the  privilege  of  adoraing  their  private  chapels  and 
apartments  with  beautiful  religious  pictures;  the  poorest  man  was  also  to 
have  his  delight  in  that  which  the  artist  iiad  devised  and  produced.  It  was 
not  sufficient  for  him  when  it  stood  in  the  church  as  an  idtar-shrine,  visible 
to  him  and  to  the  congregation  from  afar ;  he  desired  to  have  it  as  his  own, 
to  carry  it  about  with  him,  to  bring  it  into  his  own  home.  The  grand 
importance  of  wood-engraving  and  copperplate  is  not  sufficiently  estimated 
in  historical  investigationa  They  were  not  alone  of  use  in  the  advance  of 
art ;  they  form  an  epoch  in  the  entire  life  of  mind  and  culture.  The  idea 
embodied  and  multiplied  in  pictures  became  like  that  embodied  in  the 
printed  word,  the  herald  of  every  intellectual  movement,  and  conquered 
the  world." 

42.  "Conquered  the  world"?  The  rest  of  the  sentence 
is  true,  but  this,  hyperbolic,  and  greatly  false.  It  should 
have    been    said    that    both   painting  and    engraving    have 

*  Holbein  and  his  Time,  4to,  Bentley,  1872  (a  very  valuable  book),  p.  17. 
Italics  mine. 
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conquered  much  of  the  good  m  the  world,  and,  hith^to, 
little  or  none  of  the  eviL 

Nor  do  I  hold  it  usually  an  advantage  to  art,  in  teaching, 
that  it  should  be  conuncm,  or  constantly  seen.  In  becoming 
intelligibly  and  kindly  beautiful,  while  it  remains  solitary 
and  unrivalled,  it  has  a  greater  power.  Westminster  Abbey 
is  more  didactic  to  the  English  nation  than  a  million  of 
popular  illustrated  treatises  on  architecture. 

Nay,  even  that  it  cannot  be  understood  but  with  some 
difficulty,  and  must  be  sou^t  before  it  can  be  seen,  is 
no  harm.  The  noblest  didactic  art  is,  as  it  were,  set  on  a 
hill,  and  its  disciples  come  to  it.  The  vilest  destructive  and 
corrosive  art  stands  at  the  street  comers,  crying,  ''Turn 
in  hither;  come,  eat  of  my  bread,  and  drink  of  my  wine, 
which  I  have  mingled."^ 

And  Dr.  Woltmann  has  allowed  himself  too  easily  to 
fall  into  the  common  notion  of  Liberalism,  that  bad  art, 
disseminated,  is  instructive,  and  good  art  isolated,  not  so. 
The  question  is,  first,  I  assure  you,  whether  what  art  you 
have  got  is  good  or  bad.  If  essentially  bad,  the  more  you 
see  of  it,  the  worse  for  you.  Entirely  popular  art  is  all 
that  is  noble,  in  the  cathedral,  the  coimcil  chamber,  and  the 
market-place;  not  the  paltry  coloured  print  pinned  on  the 
wall  of  a  private  room. 

48.  I  despise  the  poor  I— do  I,  think  you?  Not  so. 
They  only  despise  the  poor  who  think  them  better  off  with 
police  news,  and  coloured  tracts  of  the  story  of  Joseph  and 
Potiphar's  wife,  than  they  were  with  Luini  painting  on  their 
chureh  walls,  and  Donatello  carving  the  pillars  of  their 
market-places. 

Nevertheless,  the  effort  to  be  imiversally,  instead  of 
locally,  didactic,  modified  advantageously,  as  you  know,  and 
in  a  thousand  ways  varied,  the  earlier  art  of  engraving: 
and  the  development  of  its  popular  power,  whether  for 
good  or  evil,  came  exactly — so  &te  appointed — at  a  time 

>  [PiorarlM  iz.  4,  5.] 
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when  the  minds  of  the  masses  were  agitated  by  the  struggk 

which  closed  in  the  Reformation  in  some  countries,  and  ii 

the  desperate  refusal  of  Reformation  in  others.'**'    The  tw< 

L  greatest  masters  of  engraving  whose  lives  we  are  to  study 

^  were,  both  of  them,  passionate  reformers:  Holbein  no  less 

'J  than  Luther;  Botticelli  no  less  than  Savonarola, 

^  44.  Reformers,  I   mean,  in  the  full  and,  accurately,  the 

only,  sense.    Not  preachers  of  new  doctrines ;  but  witnesses 

against  the  betrayal  of  the  old  ones,  which  were  on  the  lips 

\  of  all  men,  and  in  the  lives  of  none.    Nay,  the  painters  art 

\  indeed  more  pure  reformers  than  the  priests.     They  rebuked 

J  the  manifest  vices  of  men,  while  they  realized  whatever  waj 

{  loveliest  in  their  faith.     Priestly  reform  soon  enraged  itseL 

^  into  mere  contest  for  personal  opinions ;  while,  without  rage 

but  in   stem   rebuke   of  all   that  was   vile   in   conduct  oi 

thought, — in  declaration  of  the  always-received  faiths  of  th< 

Christian  Church,  and  in  warning  of  the  power  of  faith 

and    death,  t    over    the    petty    designs    of   men, — Botticell 

and  Holbein  together  fought  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  th( 

Reformation. 

'  45.  To-day  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  how  they  attained 

such  rank.      Then,  in  the  next  two  lectures,  the  technics 

of  both, — ^their  way  of  speaking;  and  in  the  last  two,  whal 

they  had  got  to  say. 

First,  then,  we  ask  how  they  attained  this  rank; — ^whc 
taught  them  what  they  were  finally  best  to  teach?  Hoin 
jGeut  must  every  people — how  far  did  this  Florentine  peopU 
— teach  its  masters,  before  they  could  teach  it? 

Even  in  these  days,  when  every  man  is,  by  hypothesis 
as  good  as  another,  does  not  the  question  sound  strangt 
to  you?  You  recognize  in  the  past,  as  you  think,  clearly 
that  national  advance  takes  place  always  under  the  guidance 

*  See  Carljle,  Frederick,  Book  III.,  chap.  yiii. 

t  I  believe  I  am  takii^  too  much  tronbie  in  writing  these  lectures 
This  sentence,  §  44,  has  cost  me,  I  suppose,  first  and  last,  about  as  manj 
hours  as  there  are  lines  in  it; — and  my  choice  of  these  two  words,  faith  anc 
death,  as  representatives  of  power,  will  perhaps,  afler  all,  only  puzzle  th< 
reader. 
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of  masters,  or  groups  of  masters,  possessed  of  what  appears 
to  be  some  new  personal  sensibility  or  gift  of  invention ; 
and  we  are  apt  to  be  reverent  to  these  alone,  as  if  the 
nation  itself  had  been  miprogressive,  and  suddenly  awakoied, 
or  converted,  by  the  genius  of  one  man. 

No  idea  can  be  more  superficial/  Every  nation  must 
teach  its  tutors,  and  prepare  itself  to  receive  them;  but 
the  fact  on  which  our  impression  is  founded — ^the  rising, 
apparently  by  chance,  of  men  whose  singular  gifts  suddenly 
melt  the  multitude,  already  at  the  point  of  fusion;  or 
suddenly  form,  and  mform,  the  multitude  which  has  gained 
coherence  enough  to  be  capable  of  formation,— enables  us 
to  measure  and  map  the  gain  of  national  intellectual  terri- 
tory, by  tracing  first  the  lifting  of  the  mountain  chains  of 
its  genius. 

46.  I  have  told  you  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  at 
present  with  the  great  transition  from  ancioit  to  modem 
habits  of  thought  which  took  place  at  the  b^^inning  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  I  only  want  to  go  as  far  as  that 
point; — ^where  we  shall  find  the  old  superstitious  art  repre- 
sented finalty  by  Perugino,  and  the  modem  scientific  and 
anatomical  art  represented  primarihf  by  Michael  Angelo. 
And  the  epithet  bestowed  on  Perugino  by  Michael  Angelo, 
"goflTo  nell'  arte,"  dunce,  or  blockhead,  in  art,* — being,  as 
far  as  my  knowledge  of  history  extends,  the  most  cruel,  the 
most  £dse,  and  the  most  foolish  insult  ever  offered  by  one 
great  man  to  another, — does  you  at  least  good  service,  in 
showing  how  trenchant  the  separation  is  between  the  two 
orders  of  artists,* — how  exclusively  we  may  follow  out  the 

*  He  is  said  by  Vasari  to  have  called  Francia  the  like.'  Francia  is  a 
child  compared  to  Perugino;  but  a  finished  working-goldsmith  and  orna- 
mental painter  nevertheless;  and  one  of  the  very  last  men  to  be  called 
"goffo,"  except  by  unparalleled  insolence. 

>  [Compare  on  this  point  the  lecture  on  Cimaboe  in  The  jBtiketie  and  Maikemtdh 
&rAoo4  </  Ftorenee  (Vol.  XXIII.).] 

*  [See  the  Life  of  Penifiuo  in  Vasari's  Lttwt  <if  the  ArtUU^  vol  iL  p.  321  (Bohn*s 
transUUon).    Compare  VaJifAmo,  §  10  (Vol  XXIII.  p.  16).] 

*  [See  the  Ute  of  Michael  Angelo  in  Vasari,  vol  v.  n.  259  (Bohn).  For 
Ruskm's  numerous  references  to  mnda,  see  GeiMnml  Index.] 
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history  of  all  the  ^^goffi  nell*  arte/*  and  write  our  Floren- 
tine Dimciadj  and  Laua  StuUUiasi  in  peace;  and  never 
trench  upon  the  thoughts  or  ways  of  these  proud  ones,  who 
showed  their  fathers'  nakedness,  and  snatched  their  masters' 
fame. 

47.  The  Florentine  dunces  in  art  are  a  multitude ;  but  I 
only  want  you  to  know  something  about  twenty  of  them. 

Twenty  I — ^you  think  that  a  grievous  number?  It  may, 
perhaps,  appease  you  a  little  to  be  told  that  ^^hen  you 
really  have  learned  a  very  little,  accurately,  about  these 
twenty  dunces,  there  are  only  five  more  men  among  the 
artists  of  Christendom  whose  works  I  shall  ask  you  to 
examine  while  you  are  under  my  care.  That  makes  twenty- 
five  altogether, — an  exorbitant  demand  on  your  attention, 
you  still  think  ?  And  yet,  but  a  little  while  ago,  you  were 
all  agog  to  get  me  to  go  and  look  at  Mrs.  A's  sketches, 
and  tell  you  what  was  to  be  thought  about  them ;  and  I've 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  to  keep  Mrs.  B's  photographs 
from  being  shown  side  by  side  with  the  Raphael  draw- 
ings in  the  University  galleries.  And  you  will  waste  any 
quantity  of  time  in  looking  at  Mrs.  A's  sketches  or  Mrs.  B's 
photographs ;  and  yet  you  look  grave,  because,  out  of  nine- 
teen centuries  of  European  art-labour  and  thought,  I  ask 
you  to  learn  something  seriously  about  the  works  of  five- 
and-twenty  menl 

48.  It  is  hard  upon  you,  doubtless,  considering  the 
quantity  of  time  you  must  nowadays  spend  in  trying  which 
can  hit  balls  farthest  So  I  will  put  the  task  into  the 
simplest  form  I  can. 

Here  are  the  names  of  the  twenty-five  men,*  and 
opposite  each,  a  line  indicating  the  length  of  his  life,  and 
the  position  of  it  in  his  century.    The  diagram  still,  however, 

*  The  diagram  used  at  the  lecture  is  engraved  on  the  opposite  leaf 
[Fig.  8] ;  the  reader  had  better  draw  it  larger  for  himself,  as  it  had  to  be 
made  inconveniently  small  for  this  size  of  leaf. 

'  [Pope's  Dunciad  was  greatly  admired  by  Ruskiu :  see  Vol.  XX.  p.  77.  Eras- 
mus's Laus  StuUitia  was  illustrated  by  Holbein.] 
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needs  a  few  words  of  explanation.  Very  chiefly,  for  those 
who  know  anything  of  my  writings,  there  is  needed  explana- 
tion of  its  not  including  the  names  of  Titian,  Reynolds, 
Velasquez,  Turner,  and  other  such  men,  always  reverently 
put  before  you  at  other  times. 

They  are  absent,  because  I  have  no  fear  of  your  not 
looking  at  these.  All  your  lives  through,  if  you  care  about 
art,  you  will  be  looking  at  them.  But  while  you  are  here 
at  Oxford,  I  want  to  make  you  learn  what  you  should 
know  of  these  earlier,  many  of  them  weaker,  men,  who 
yet,  for  the  very  reason  of  their  greater  simplicity  of  power, 
are  better  guides  for  you,  and  of  whom  some  will  remain 
guides  to  all  generations.  And,  as  regards  the  subject  of 
our  present  course,  I  have  a  still  more  weighty  reason; — 
Vandyke,  Gainsborough,^  Titian,  Reynolds,  Velasquez,  and 
the  rest,  are  essentially  portrait  painters.  They  give  you 
the  likeness  of  a  man:  they  have  nothing  to  say  either 
about  his  future  life,  or  his  gods.  ''That  is  the  look  of 
him,**  they  say:  "here,  on  earth,  we  know  no  more." 

49.  But  these,  whose  names  I  have  engraved,  have  some- 
thing to  say — ^generally  much, — either  about  the  future  life 
of  man,  or  about  his  gods.  They  are  therefore,  literally, 
seers  or  prophets.  False  prophets,  it  may  be,  or  foolish 
ones;  of  that  you  must  judge;  but  you  must  read  before 
you  can  judge;  and  read  (or  hear)  them  consistently;  for 
you  don't  know  them  till  you  have  heard  them  out.  But 
with  Sir  Joshua,  or  Titian,  one  portrait  is  as  another:  it 
is  here  a  pretty  lady,  there  a  great  lord;  but  speechless, 
all; — ^whereas,  with  these  twenty-five  men,  each  picture  or 
statue  is  not  merely  another  person  of  a  pleasant  society, 
but  another  chapter  of  a  Sibylline  book. 

50.  For  this  reason,  then,  I  do  not  want  Sir  Joshua  or 
Velasquez  in  my  defined  group ;  and  for  my  present  purpose, 
I  can  spare  from  it  even  four  others: — namely,  three  who 
have  too  special  gifts,  and  must  each  be  separately  studied 

1  rWith  this  reference  to  G«iiitboroiigh  compare  Vol.  XIV.  p.  22S.     For  Reynolds 
in  tbie  connexion,  lee  VoL  VII.  p.  378.] 
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— Correggio,  Carpaccio,  Tintoret; — and  one  who  has  no 
special  g^  but  a  balanced  group  of  many — Cima.  This 
leaves  twenty-one  for  classification,  of  whom  I  will  ask  you 
to  lay  hold  thus.  You  must  continually  have  felt  the 
difficulty  caused  by  the  names  of  centuries  not  tallying 
with  their  years; — ^the  year  1201  being  the  first  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  so  on.  I  am  always  plagued  by  it 
myself,  much  as  I  have  to  think  and  write  with  reference 
to  chronology ;  and  I  mean  for  the  future,  in  our  art 
chronology,  to  use  as  far  as  possible  a  difierent  form  of 
notation. 

51.  In  my  diagram  the  vertical  lines  are  the  divisions  of 
tens  of  years;  the  thick  black  lines  divide  the  centuries. 
The  horizontal  lines,  then,  at  a  glance,  tell  you  the  length 
and  date  of  each  artist's  life.  In  one  or  two  instances  I 
cannot  find  the  date  of  birth ;  in  one  or  two  more,  of  death ; 
and  the  line  indicates  then  only  the  ascertained*  period 
during  which  the  artist  worked. 

And,  thus  represented,  you  see  nearly  all  their  lives  run 
through  the  year  of  a  new  century;  so  that  if  the  lines 
representing  them  were  needles,  and  the  black  bars  of  the 
years  1800,  1400,  1500  were  magnets,  I  could  take  up 
nearly  all  the  needles  by  lifting  the  bars. 

52.  I  will  actually  do  this,  then,  in  three  other  simple 
diagrams.^  I  place  a  rod  for  the  year  1800  over  the  lines 
of  life,  and  I  t^e  up  all  it  touches.  I  have  to  drop  Niccola 
Pisano,  but  I  catch  five.  Now,  with  my  rod  of  1400,  I 
have  dropped  Orcagna  indeed,  but  I  again  catch  five.  Now, 
with  my  rod  of  1500,  I  indeed  drop  Filippo  Lippi  and 
Verrocchio,  but  I  catch  seven.  And  here  I  have  three 
pennons,  with  the  staves  of  the  years  1800,  1400,  and  1500 
running  through   them, — ^holding  the  names   of  nearly  all 

*  "AscerUined/'  scarcelj  any  date  ever  is,  quite  satisfiustorilj.  The 
diagram  only  represents  what  is  practically  and  broadly  true.  I  may  have 
to  modify  it  greatly  in  detail. 


^  [For  other  references  to  the^e  chronological  charts,  see  Vol  {TAmo,  §§   176, 

272.] 
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the  men  I  want  you  to  study  in  easily  remembered  groups 
of  five,  five,  and  seven.  And  these  three  groups  I  shall 
hereafter  call  the  1800  group,  1400  group,  and  1500  group. 


1240-1302  Cimabue 

1250-1321  Oioyanni  PiAano 

1232-1310  Abnolfo 

1270-1345  Andrea  Pisano 

1276-1336  Giotto 


1874-1438  Qnercia 

1381-1455  Ohiberti 

1877-1446  BBUNELLK80HI 

1886-1468  DonateUo 

1400-1481  Luca 


1431-1606 

Mantegna 

1457-1515 

Botticelli 

1426-1516 

Bellini 

1446-:1524 

PSBUOINO 

1470-1535 

Luini 

1471-1527 

Dtlrer 

1498-1543 

Holbein 

1300. 
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58.  But  why  should  four  unfortunate  masters  be  dropped 
out? 

WeU,  I  want  to  drop  them  out»  at  any  rate;  but  not 
in  disrespect.      In   hope,   on   the   contrary,  to   make  you 
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remember  them  very  separately  indeed; — ^for  this  following 
reason. 

We  are  in  the  careless  habit  of  speaking  of  men  who 
form  a  great  number  of  pupils,  and  have  a  host  of  inferior 
satellites  round  them,  as  miners  of  great  schools. 

But  before  you  call  a  man  a  master,  you  should  ask. 
Are  his  pupils  greater  or  less  than  himself?  If  they  are 
greater  than  himself,  he  is  a  master  indeed; — ^he  has  been 
a  true  teacher.^  But  if  all  his  pupils  are  less  than  himself, 
he  may  have  been  a  great  man,  but  in  all  probability  has 
been  a  bad  master^  or  no  master. 

Now  these  mai,  whom  I  have  signally  left  out  of  my 
groups,  are  true  Masters. 

Niccola  Pisano  taught  all  Italy;'  but  chiefly  his  own 
son,  who  succeeded,  and  in  some  things  very  much  sur- 
passed him. 

Orcagna  taught  all  Italy,  after  him,  down  to  Michael 
Angelo.  And  these  two — Lippi,  the  religious  schools,  Ver- 
rocchio,  the  artist  schools,  of  their  century. 

Lippi  taught  Sandro  Botticelli;  and  Verrocchio  taught 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  and  Perugino.  Have 
I  not  good  reason  to  separate  the  masters  of  such  pupils 
from  the  schools  they  created? 

54.  But  how  is  it  that  I  can  drop  just  the  cards  I 
want  out  of  my  pack  ? 

Well,  certainly  I  force  and  fit  matters  a  little:  I  leave 
some  men  out  of  my  list  whom  I  should  like  to  have  in 
it; — Benozzo  Gozzoli,  for  instance,  and  Mino  da  Fiesole; 
but  I  can  do  without  them,  and  so  can  you  also,  for  the 
present.  I  catch  Luca  by  a  hair's-breadth  only,  with  my 
1400  rod;  but  on  the  whole,  with  very  little  coaxing,  I  get 
the  groups  in  this  memorable  and  quite  literally  '' handy  ** 
form.  For  see,  I  write  my  lists  of  five,  five,  and  seven,  on 
bits  of  pasteboard ;  I  hinge  my  rods  to  these ;  and  you  can 

^  [Compare  what  Mrs.  Browning  says  of  the  relation  of  Cimabue  to  Giotto  in 
the  lines  quoted  by  Ruskin  in  Vol.  Xlv.  p.  33.] 
'  [See  Vol  dAmOy  passim.] 
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brandish  the  school  of  1400  in  your  left  hand,  and  of  1500 
in  your  right,  like — railway  signals; — and  I  wish  all  railway 
signals  were  as  clear.  Once  learn,  thoroughly,  the  groups 
in  this  artificially  contracted  form,  and  you  can  refine  and 
complete  afterwards  at  your  leisure. 

h.  And  thus  ^tuiy  flourishing  my  two  p«m,os.  ^ 
gettmg  my  grip  of  the  men,  in  either  hand,  I  find  a  notable 
thing  concerning  my  two  flags.  The  men  whose  names  I 
hold  in  my  left  hand  are  all  sculptors;  the  men  whose 
names  I  hold  in  my  right  are  all  painters. 

You  will  infallibly  suspect  me  of  having  chosen  them 
thus  on  purpose.  No,  honour  bright  1 — I  chose  simply  the 
greatest  men, — ^those  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  about.  I 
arranged  them  by  their  dates;  I  put  them  into  three  con- 
clusive pennons;  and  behold  what  follows  I 

56.  Farther,  note  this:  in  the  1800  group,  four  out  of 
the  five  men  are  architects  as  well  as  sculptors  and  painters. 
In  the  1400  group,  there  is  one  architect;  in  the  1500, 
none.  And  the  meaning  of  that  is,  that  in  1800  the  arts 
were  all  imited,  and  duly  led  by  architecture;  in  1400, 
sculpture  began  to  assume  too  separate  a  power  to  herself; 
in  1500,  painting  arrogated  all,  and,  at  last,  betrayed  all. 
From  which,  witii  much  other  collateral  evidence,  you  may 
justly  conclude  that  the  three  arts  ought  to  be  practised 
together,  and  that  they  naturally  are  so.  I  long  since 
asserted  that  no  man  could  be  an  architect  who  was  not 
a  sculptor.^  As  I  learned  more  and  more  of  my  business,  I 
perceived  also  that  no  man  could  be  a  sculptor  who  was 
not  an  architect; — ^that  is  to  say,  who  had  not  knowledge 
enough,  and  pleasure  enough  in  structural  law,  to  be  able 
to  build,  on  occasion,  better  than  a  mere  builder.  And  so, 
finally,  I  now  positively  aver  to  you  that  nobody,  in  the 
graphic  arts,  can  be  quite  rightly  a  master  of  anything,  who 
is  not  master  of  everything ! 

57.  The  junction  of  the  three  arts  in  men's  minds,  at 

1  [In  Leeturei  •»  Arehiitetmr^  and  I\timiu^  (1864) :  tea  Vol.  Xil.  ^  U,  U. 
Com|Mur«  Vol  ^Amo,  §  22  (VoL  XXIII.  p.  21).] 
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the  best  times,  is  shortly  signified  in  these  words  of  Chaucer. 

Love's  Garden, 

"Everidele 
Enclosed  was,  and  walled  well 
With  high  walls,  embatailled, 
Portrayed  without,  and  well  entajled 
With  man  J  rich  portraitures."^ 

The  French  original  is  better  still,  and  gives  four  arts 
in  unison: — 

''Quant  suis  avant  un  pou  M 
Et  vy  un  vergier  grant  et  le, 
Bien  cloz  de  bon  mur  batilli^ 
Pourtrait  dehors,  et  entailli6 
Ou  (for  au)  maintes  riches  escriptures." 

Read  also  carefully  the  description  of  the  temples  of 
Mars  and  Venus  in  the  "Knight's  Tale.*'*  Contemporary 
French  uses  "entaille"  even  of  solid  sculpture  and  of  the 
living  form;  and  Pygmalion,  as  a  perfect  master,  professes 
wood  carving,  ivory  carving,  wax-work,  and  iron-work,  no 
less  than  stone  sculpture: — 

"  Pimalion,  uns  entaillieres 
Pourtraians  en  fuz  *  et  en  pierres, 
En  mettaux,  en  os,  et  en  cire, 
Et  en  toute  autre  matire."^ 

58.  I  made  a  little  sketch,  when  last  in  Florence,*  of  a 
subject  which  will  fix  the  idea  of  this  imity  of  the  arts 
in  your  minds.  At  the  base  of  the  tower  of  Giotto  are 
two  rows  of  hexagonal  panels,  filled  with  bas-reliefs.  Some 
of  these  are  by  unknown  hands, — some  by  Andrea  Pisano, 

*  For  fust,  log  of  wood,  erroneously  "  fer  "  in  the  later  printed  editions. 
Compare  the  account  of  the  works  of  Art  and  Nature,  towards  the  end  of 
the  Romance  of  the  Rose. 

1  [The  Romaunt  oj  the  Rose,  137-1 40 J 


2 


4 


Ruskin  quotes  the  description  iu  Vol.  VIII.  p.  269.] 


'   \Le  Roman  de  la  Rase,  lines  21688  seq.'\ 


In  June  1872 ;  the  sketch  it  at  Brantwood.  The  panel  is  mentioned  in 
Momngs  in  Florence,  §§  139,  140,  142,  145.  and  a  photograFure  of  it  it  now 
given  in  Vol.  XXni.] 
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some  by  Luca  della  Robbia,  two  by  Giotto  himself;  of 
these  1  sketched  the  panel  representing  tHe  art  of  Painting. 
You  have  in  that  bas-relidT  one  of  the  fomidation-stones 
of  the  most  perfectly  built  tower  in  Europe ;  ^  you  have  that 
stone  carved  by  its  architect's  own  hand;  you  find»  further, 
that  this  architect  and  sculptor  was  the  greatest  painter  of 
his  time,  and  the  friend  of  the  greatest  poet;  and  you 
have  represented  by  him  a  painter  in  his  shop, — ^bottega, — 
as  symbolic  of  the  entire  art  of  painting. 

59.  In  which  representation,  please  note  how  carefully 
Giotto  shows  you  the  tabernacles  or  niches,  in  which  the 
paintings  are  to  be  placed.  Not  independent  of  their  frames, 
these  panels  of  his,  you  see  I 

Have  you  ever  considered,  in  the  early  history  of  paint- 
ing, how  important  also  is  the  history  of  the  frame  maker? 
It  is  a  matter,  I  assure  you,  needing  your  very  best  con- 
sideration. For  the  frame  was  made  before  the  picture. 
The  painted  window  is  much,  but  the  aperture  it  fills  was 
thought  of  before  it.  The  fresco  by  Giotto  is  much,  but 
the  vault  it  adorns  was  planned  first.  Who  thought  of 
these; — who  built? 

Questions  taking  us  far  back  before  the  birth  of  the 
shepherd  boy  of  F^sole,— questions  not  to  be  answered  by 
history  of  painting  only,  still  less  of  painting  in  Italy  only. 

60.  And  in  pointing  out  to  you  this  fact,  I  may  once 
for  all  prove  to  you  the  essential  unity  of  the  arts,  and 
show  you  how  impossible  it  is  to  understand  one  without 
reference  to  another.  Which  I  wish  you  to  observe  all  the 
more  closely,  that  you  may  use,  without  danger  of  being 
misled,  the  data,  of  unequalled  value,  which  have  been  col- 
lected by  Crowe  and  Cavaleaselle,  in  the  book  which  they 
have  called  a  History  of  Painting  in  Italy ^  but  which  is 
in  fact  only  a  dictionary  of  details  relating  to  that  history. 
Such  a  title  is  an  absurdity  on  the  face  of  it.     For,  first, 

1  [Comiim  Vol  VII.  p.  367  n. ;  Vol.  VIIL  p.  189.] 

*  [A  New  Hi$Umf  (^  Pamtimg  m  /taiy  fiwm  the  Second  to  ike  Suiteemih  Cemiunf,  hy 
J.  A.  Crowe  and  G.  B.  CaTftlcaaella,  3  toIs.,  1864;  followed  in  1871  hj  A  mierf 
V  JPaimHmg  m  NoHk  Xrdjr,  2  toIs.] 
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you  can  no  more  write  the  history  of  painting  in  Italy 
than  you  can  write  the  history  of  the  south  wind  in  Italy. 
The  sirocco  does  indeed  produce  certain  eflfects  at  Genoa, 
and  others  at  Rome;  but  what  would  be  the  value  of  a 
treatise  upon  the  winds,  which,  for  the  honour  of  any 
country,  assumed  that  every  dty  of  it  had  a  native  sirocco  ? 

But,  further, — imagine  what  success  would  attend  the 
meteorologist  who  should  set  himself  to  give  an  account  of 
the  south  wind,  but  take  no  notice  of  the  north  I 

And,  finally,  suppose  an  attempt  to  give  you  an  account 
of  either  wind,  birt  none  of  the  seas,  or  mountain  passes, 
by  which  they  were  nourished,  or  directed. 

61.  For  instance,  I  am  in  this  course  of  lectures  to  give 
you  an  account  of  a  single  and  minor  branch  of  graphic 
art, — engraving.  But  observe  how  many  references  to  local 
circumstances  it  involves.  There  are  three  materials  for  it, 
we  said; — ^stone,  wood,  and  metaL  Stone  engraving  is  the 
art  of  countries  possessing  marble  and  gems;  wood  engrav- 
ing, of  countries  overgrown  with  forest;  metal  engraving, 
of  countries  possessing  treasures  of  silver  and  gold.  And 
the  style  of  a  stone  engraver  is  formed  on  pillars  and 
pyramids ;  the  style  of  a  wood  engraver  under  the  eaves  of 
liux^h  cottages;  tiie  style  of  a  metal  engraver  in  the  trea- 
suries of  kings.  Do  you  suppose  I  could  rightly  explain 
to  you  the  value  of  a  single  touch  on  brass  by  Finiguerra,^ 
or  on  box  by  Bewick,  imless  I  had  grasp  of  the  great 
laws  of  climate  and  country;  and  could  trace  the  inherited 
sirocco  or  tramontana  of  thought  to  which  the  souls  and 
bodies  of  the  men  owed  their  existence  ? 

62.  You  see  that  in  this  flag  of  1800  there  is  a  dark 
strong  line  in  the  centre,  against  which  you  read  the  name 
of  Amolfo.* 

In  writing  our  Florentine  Dunciad,  or  History  of  Fools, 
can  we  possibly  begin  with  a  better  day  than  All  Fools* 

»  rSee  VoL  XV.  p.  380,  and  VoL  XX.  p.  335  n.] 

'  [Ruakiii  made  Amolfo  the  subject  of  his  first  lecture  on  l%e  jEHketie  and 
Mathematie  Schooli  qf  Fhrence,] 
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Day?  On  All  Fools*  Day — the  first,  if  you  like  better  so 
to  call  it,  of  the  month  of  opening, — ^in  the  year  1800,  is 
signed  the  document  making  Arnolfo  a  citizen  of  Florence, 
and  in  1810  he  dies,  chief  master  of  the  works  of  the 
cathedral  there.  To  this  man,  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  give 
half  a  page,  out  of  three  volumes  of  five  hundred  pages 
each.^ 

But  lower  down  in  my  flag,  (not  put  there  because  of 
any  inferiority,  but  by  order  of  chronology,)  you  will  sec 
a  name  sufiiciently  familiar  to  you — that  of  Giotto;  and  to 
him,  our  historians  of  painting  in  Italy  give  some  hundred 
pages,  under  the  impression,  stated  by  them  at  page  248  of 
their  [first]  volume,  that  ''  in  his  hands,  art  in  the  Peninsula 
became  entitled  for  the  first  time  to  the  name  of  Italian." 

68.  Art  became  Italian  1  Yes,  but  what  art?  Your 
authors  give  a  perspective — or  what  they  call  such,— of 
the  upper  church  of  Assisi,  as  if  that  were  merely  an 
accidental  occurrence  of  blind  walls  for  Giotto  to  paint  on  1 

But  how  came  the  upper  chiu'ch  of  Assisi  there  ?  How 
came  it  to  be  vaulted — to  be  aisled?  How  came  Giotto 
to  be  asked  to  paint  upon  it? 

The  art  that  built  it,  good  or  bad,  must  have  been  an 
Italian  one,  before  Giotto.  He  could  not  have  painted  on 
the  air.     Let  us  see  how  his  panels  were  made  for  him. 

64.  This  Captain — the  centre  of  our  first  group— Arnolfo, 
has  always  hitherto  been  called  ''Arnolfo  di  Lapo"; — 
Arnolfo  the  son  of  Lapo. 

Modem  investigators  come  down  on  us  delightedly,  to 
tell  us — ^Arnolfo  was  not  the  son  of  Lapo. 

In  these  days  you  will  have  half-a-dozen  doctors,  writing 
each  a  long  book,  and  the  sense  of  all  will  be, — ^Arnolfo 
wasn't  the  son  of  Lapo.  Much  good  may  you  get  of 
thatl 

Well,  you  will  find  the  fact  to  be,  there  was  a  great 
Northman  builder,  a  true  son  of  Thor,  who  came  down  into 
Italy  in  1200,  served  the  order  of  St.  Frauds  there,  built 

1  [A  New  HiiUny  ^  AMiii^  m  /taly,  3  toU.,  1864,  toL  L  p.  ISa] 
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Assisi,  taught  Arnolfo  how  to  build,  with  Thor's  hammer, 
aad  disappeared,  leaving  his  mune  uncertain — Jacopo — 
Lapo — nobody  knows  what.  Arnolfo  alwajrs  recognizes 
this  man  as  his  true  father,  who  put  the  soul-life  into  him ; 
he  is  known  to  his  Florentines  always  as  Lapo's  Arnolfo. 

That,  or  some  likeness  of  that,  is  the  vital  fiict  You 
never  can  get  at  the  literal  limitation  of  living  facts.  They 
disguise  themselves  by  the  very  strength  of  their  life:  get 
told  again  and  again  in  different  ways  by  all  nuumer  of 
people; — ^the  literalness  of  them  is  turned  topsy-turvy, 
inside-out,  over  and  over  again; — ^then  the  fools  come  and 
read  them  wrong  side  upwards,  or  else,  say  there  never 
was  a  fact  at  alL  Nothing  delights  a  true  blockhead  so 
much  as  to  prove  a  negative; — ^to  show  that  everybody  has 
been  wrong.  Fancy  the  delicious  sensation,  to  an  empty- 
headed  creature,  of  fancying  for  a  moment  that  he  has 
emptied  everybody  else's  h^td  as  well  as  his  own  I  nay, 
that,  for  once,  his  own  hollow  bottle  of  a  head  has  had 
the  best  of  other  bottles,  and  has  been  first  empty; — ^first 
to  know — ^nothing. 

65.  Hold,  then,  steadily  the  first  tradition  about  this 
Amolfo.  That  his  real  father  was  called  ''  Cambio  **  matters 
to  you  not  a  straw.  That  he  never  called  himself  Cambio's 
Amolfo — ^that  nobody  else  ever  called  him  so,  down  to 
Vasari's  time,  is  an  infinitely  significant  fact  to  you.  In 
my  twenty-second  letter  in  Fors  Claxngera  you  will  find 
some  account  of  the  noble  habit  of  the  Italian  artists  to 
call  themselves  by  their  masters'  names,  considering  their 
master  as  their  true  father.  If  not  the  name  of  the  master, 
they  take  that  of  their  native  place,  as  having  owed  the 
character  or  their  life  to  that.  They  rarely  take  their  own 
fiEimily  name:  sometimes  it  is  not  even  known, — when  best 
known,  it  is  unfamiliar  to  us.  The  great  Pisan  artists, 
for  instance,  never  bear  any  other  name  than  "the  Pisan"; 
among  the  other  five-and-twenty  names  in  my  list,  not 
above  six,  I  think, — ^the  two  German,  with  four  Italian, — are 
family  names.     Penigino  (Peter  of  Perugia),  Luini  (Bernard 
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of  Luini)»  Querela  (James  of  Querela),  Corr^fglo  (Anthony 
of  Corregglo),  are  named  from  their  native  places.  Nobody 
would  have  understood  me  if  I  had  called  Giotto,  "  Ambrose 
Bondone";  or  Tlntoret,  Robust!;  or  even  Raphael,  Sanzio. 
Botticelli  is  named  from  Ids  master;  Ghlberti  frt)m  his 
father-in-law;  and  Ghlrlandajo  frt)m  his  work.  Orcagna, 
who  did^  for  a  wonder,  name  himself  from  his  father,  Andrea 
Clone,  of  Florence,  has  been  always  called  "Angel'*  by 
everybody  else;^  while  Amolfo,  who  never  named  himself 
trova  his  father,  is  now  like  to  be  fathered  against  his  wilL 

But,  I  again  beg  of  you,  keep  to  the  old  story.  For  it 
represents,  however  inaccurately  in  detail,  clearly  in  sum, 
the  fact,  that  some  great  master  of  German  Gk>1iilc  at  this 
time  came  down  into  Italy,  and  changed  the  entire  form  of 
Italian  architecture  by  his  touch.  So  that  while  Niccola 
and  Giovanni  Plsano  are  still  virtually  Greek  artists,  ex- 
perimentally introducing  Gk>thlc  forms,  Amolfo  and  Giotto 
adopt  the  entire  Gk>thlc  ideal  of  form,  and  thenceforward 
use  the  pointed  arch  and  steep  gable  as  the  limits  of 
sculpture. 

66.  Hitherto  I  have  been  speaking  of  the  relations 
of  my  twenty-five  men  to  each  other.  But  now,  please 
note  their  relations  altogether  to  the  art  before  them. 
These  twenty-five  include,  I  say,  all  the  great  masters  of 
Christian  art 

Before  them,  the  art  wai^too  savage  to  be  Christian; 
afterwards,  too  carnal  to  be  Christian. 

Too  savage  to  be  Christian  ?  I  will  justify  that  assertion 
hereafter;*  but  you  will  find  that  the  European  art  of  1200 

1  ["There  flourished  a  certain  Aleenndro,  called  after  our  custom  Sandro,  and 
farther  named  Di  Bottioello.  for  a  reason  which  we  shall  presently  see.  .  .  .  The 
fiither  tamed  him  OTor  in  despair  to  a  gossip  of  his,  called  Bottioello.  who  was  a 

goldsmith"  (Vasari,  Bohn's  edition,  vol.  u.  o.  230).  For  Lorenio  di  Clone,  called 
hiherti  from  his  fiither-in-law,  see  ibid,,  toL  i.  p.  962  n.  "  Domenioo  was  son  of 
Tommaso  del  Ghlrlandajo.  Tommaso  was  the  first  who  ioTonted  and  made  those 
emaments  worn  on  the  head  hy  the  yoang  girls  of  Florence,  and  called  garlands 
(fAMm^y.  whence  Tommaso  aeauired  the  name  of  Ghirlandiyo"  (tM.,  toL  ii 
B.  201).  For  Andrea  di  Ciooe,  cslled  Orcagna  (so  corrupted  from  Arcagnaolo),  see 
Vol.  ML  PPL  223-224.J 

s  [See  FW  if^mo,  %  U  (Vol.  XXm.  p.  36),  whei«  this  passage  is  letered  to.] 
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includes  all  the  most  deireloped  aad  characteristic  oonditicms 
of  the  style  in  the  north  which  you  have  probably  been 
accustomed  to  think  of  as  Norb£an,  and  which  you  may 
alwajrs  most  conveniently  call  so;  and  the  most  developed 
cxmditions  of  the  style  in  the  south,  which,  formed  out  of 
effete  Greek,  Persian,  and  Roman  traditicm,  you  may,  in 
like  manner,  most  conveniently  express  by  the  fiimiliar  word 
Byzantine.  Whatever  you  call  them,  they  are  in  raigin 
adverse  in  temper,  and  remain  so  up  to  the  year  1200. 
Then  an  influence  appears,  seemingly  that  of  one  man, 
Nicholas  the  Fisan  (our  first  Master,  observe),  and  a  new 
spirit  adopts  what  is  best  in  each,  and  gives  to  what  it 
adopts  a  new  energy  of  its  own;  namely,  this  conscientious 
and  didactic  power  which  is  the  speciality  of  its  progressive 
existence.  And  just  as  the  new-bom  and  natural  art 
of  Athens  collects  and  reanimates  Pelasgian  and  £g3rptian 
tradition,  purifying  their  worship,  and  perfecting  their  work, 
into  the  living  heathen  fiEuth  of  the  world,  so  this  new- 
born and  natural  art  of  Florence  collects  and  animates  the 
Norman  and  Byzantine  tradition,  and  forms  out  of  the 
perfected  worship  and  work  of  both,  the  honest  Christian 
faith,  and  vital  craftsmanship,  of  the  world. 

67.  Gret  this  first  summary,  therefore,  well  into  your 
minds.  The  word  "Norman"  I  use  roughly  for  North- 
savage; — roughly,  but  advisedly/  I  mean  Lombard,  Scan- 
dinavian, Prankish;  everything  north-savage  that  you  can 
think  of,  except  Saxon.  (I  have  a  reason  for  that  excep- 
tion ;  never  mind  it  just  now.*) 

All  north-savage  I  call  Norman,  all  south-savage  I  call 

*  Of  course  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  express  in  any  accurate 
terms,  short  enough  for  the  compass  of  a  lecture,  the  conditions  of  opposition 
between  the  Heptarchy  and  the  Northmen; — ^between  the  Byzantine  and 
Roman; — and  between  the  Byzantine  and  Arab,  which  form  minor,  but  not 
less  trenchant,  divisions  of  Art-province,  for  subsequent  delineation.  If 
you  can  refer  to  my  Stones  of  Venice^  see  §  20  of  its  first  chapter  [Vol. 
IX.  p.  35]. 

^  [Raskin  wrote,  however,  here  in  his  own  copy,  '^  Word  '  Norman '  used  too 
widely  and  vaguely ;  must  be  corrected."] 
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Byzantine  ;  this  latter  including  dead  native  Greek  primarily 
— ^then  dead  foreign  Greeks  in  Rome ; — then  Arabian — 
Persian — Phoenician — Indian — all  you  can  think  of,  in  art 
of  hot  countries,  up  to  this  year  1200»  I  rank  under  the 
one  term  Byzantine.  Now  all  this  cold  art — Norman,  and 
aU  this  hot  art — Byzantine,  is  virtually  dead,  till  1200.  It 
has  no  conscience,  no  didactic  power  ;'^  it  is  devoid  of 
both,  in  the  sense  that  dreams  are. 

Then  in  the  thirteenth  century,  men  wake  as  if  they 
heard  an  alarum  through  the  whole  vault  of  heaven,  and 
true  human  life  begins  again,  and  the  cradle  of  this  life  is 
the  Val  d'Amo.  There  the  northern  and  southern  nations 
meet;  there  they  lay  down  their  enmities;  there  they  are 
first  baptized  unto  John's  baptism  for  the  remission  of 
sins;^  liiere  is  bom,  and  thence  exiled, — ^thought  faithless 
for  breaking  the  font  of  baptism  to  save  a  child  from 
drowning,  in  his  "bel  San  Giovanni,"* — ^the  greatest  of 
Christian  poets;  he  who  had  pity  even  for  the  lost.' 

68.  Now,  therefore,  my  whole  history  of  Christian  archi- 
tecture and  painting  begins  with  this  Baptistery  of  Flor- 
ence,^ and  with  its  associated  Cathedral.  Amolfo  brought 
the  one  into  the  form  in  which  you  now  see  it;  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  other,  and  that  to  purpose,  and  he 
is  therefore  the  Captain  of  our  first  school. 

For  this  Florentine  Baptistery  t  is  the  great  one  of  the 

*  Again  much   too   broad  a  statement:  not  to  be  qualified  but  bj  a 
length  of  explanation  here  impossible.     My  lectures  on  Architecture,  now 


in  preparation  (Fal  d'Amo),  will  contain  further  detail. 

t  At  the  side  of  my  page,  here,  I  find  the  following  memorandum,  which 
was  expanded  in  the  viva-voce  lecture.  The  reader  must  make  what  he 
can  of  it,  for  I  can't  expand  it  here. 

Sernte  of  Italian  Church  plan. 

Baptistery,  to  make  Christians  in ;  house,  or  dome,  for  them  to  pray  and 

>  [Mark  i.  4.] 

*  \So  Dante  calk  the  Baptistery  of  Florence  (Memo,  xix.  17) :  compare 
VoL  aXIII.  p.  62.  See  the  I^femOy  as  cited,  where  Dimte  mentions  the  incident, 
and  takes  oecasion  to  vindicate  himself  from  the  charge  of  impiety.  The  original 
font  was  afterwards  destroyed,  and   the   marbles   of  it  were  dispersed;    RosUn 

s  rOn  the  tendemeM  of  Dante,  compare  T\do  Ptki,  §  36  (VoL  XVI.  p.  281), 
and  VeL  XIX.  p.  463.1 

«  [Compaie  Armtrm  P^Mci,  §  U  (VoL  XX.  p.  217).] 
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world.  Here  is  the  centre  of  Christian  knowledge  and 
power. 

And  it  is  one  piece  of  large  engraxAng.  White  sub- 
stance, cut  into,  and  filled  with  black,  and  dark  green.^ 

No  more  perfect  work  was  afterwards  done;  and  I  wish 
you  to  grasp  the  idea  of  this  building  clearly  and  irrevoc- 
ably,— ^first,  in  order  (as  I  told  you  in  a  previous  lecture) 
to  quit  yourselves  thoroughly  of  the  idea  that  ornament 
should  be  decorated  construction;'  and,  secondly,  as  the 
noblest  type  of  the  intaglio  ornamentation,  which  developed 
itself  into  all  minor  application  of  black  and  white  to 
engraving. 

69.  That  it  should  do  so  first  at  Florence,  was  the 
natural  sequence,  and  the  just  reward,  of  the  ancient  skill 
of  Etruria  in  chased  metal-work.  The  effects  produced  in 
gold,  either  by  embossing  or  engraving,  were  the  direct 
means  of  giving  interest  to  his  sm&ces  at  the  command  of 
the  "auri  faber,"  or  orfevre:  and  every  conceivable  artifice 
of  studding,  chiselling,  and  interlacing  was  exhausted  by 
the  artists  in  gold,  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  metal- 
workers, and  from  whom  the  ranks  of  the  sculptors  were 
reinforced. 

The  old  French  word  "orfiroiz,"  (aurifrigia,)  expresses 
essentially  what  we  call  ''  frosted  "  work  in  gold ;  that  which 
resembles  small  dew  or  crystals  of  hoar-frost;  the  "frigia** 
coming  from  the  Latin  frigus.  To  chase,  or  enchase,  is 
not  properly  said  of  the  gold;  but  of  the  jewel  which  it 

be  preached  to  in;  bell-tower,  to  ring  all  over  the  town,  when  they  were 
either  to  pray  together,  rejoice  together,  or  to  be  warned  of  danger. 

Harvey's  picture  of  the  Covenanters,  with  a  shepherd  on  the  outlook, 
as  a  campanile.* 

1  [Here  Raskin  showed  no  doubt  bis  drawing  of  a  portion  of  the  exterior  of  the 
Baptistery ;  No.  120  in  the  Refereuce  Series  (Vol.  XXI.  p.  38).] 

<  [See  Araira  Pmtofid,  §§  23,  24  (VoL  XX.  pp.  216,  217);  and  compare  Voi 
^Amo,  §  141  (Vol.  XXm.  p.  86).] 

s  [Sir  George  Harvey  (1806-1876).  His  picture  of  the  Covenanters  Preaching 
is  now  in  the  Glasgow  Corporation  Galleries.  See,  further,  on  the  Florentine 
Baptistery,  Th$  jEsthetic  and  Mathematic  SchoaU  of  Fiarenee,} 
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secures  with  hoops  or  ridges  (French,  enchasser*).  Then 
the  armourer,  or  cup  and  casket  maker,  added  to  this  kind 
of  decoration  that  of  flat  inlaid  enamel;  and  the  silver- 
worker,  finding  that  the  raised  filigree  (still  a  staple  at 
Grenoa)  only  attracted  tarnish,  or  got  crushed,  early  sought 
to  decorate  a  surface  which  would  bear  external  firiction, 
with  lab3nrinths  of  safe  incision. 

70.  Of  the  security  of  incision  as  a  means  of  permanent 
decoration,  as  opposed  to  ordinary  carving,  here  is  a  beau- 
tiful instance  in  the  base  of  one  of  the  external  shafts 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Lucca ;  ^  thirteenth-century  work,  which 
by  this  time,  had  it  been  carved  in  relief,  would  have  been 
a  shapeless  remnant  of  indecipherable  bosses.  But  it  is 
still  as  safe  as  if  it  had  been  cut  yesterday,  because  the 
smooth  round  mass  of  the  pillar  is  entirely  undisturbed; 
into  that,  furrows  are  cut  with  a  chisel  as  much  under 
conunand  and  as  powerful  as  a  burin.  The  effect  of  the 
design  is  trusted  entirely  to  the  depth  of  these  incisions — 
here  dying  out  and  expiring  in  the  light  of  the  marble, 
there  deepened,  by  drill  holes,  into  as  definitely  a  black 
line  as  if  it  were  dra¥m  with  ink;  and  describing  the 
outline  of  the  leafage  with  a  delicacy  of  touch  and  of 
perception  which  no  man  will  ever  surpass,  and  which 
very  few  have  rivalled,  in  the  proudest  days  of  design. 

71.  This  security,  in  silver  plates,  was  completed  by 
filling  the  furrows  with  the  black  paste  which  at  once 
exhibited  and  preserved  them.  The  transition  from  that 
niello-work  to  modem  engraving  is  one  of  no  real  moment: 
my  object  is  to  make  you  understand  the  qualities  which 
constitute  the  merit  of  the  engraving,  whether  charged  with 
nieUo  or  ink.  And  this  I  hope  ultimately  to  accomplish 
by  studying  with  you  some  of  the  works  of  the  four  men^ 
Botticelli  and  Mantegna  in  the  south,  Diirer  and  Holbein 

*  And  ''chattifl/'  a  window  frame,  or  tracery. 

1  [Sm  Oaiakpie  qf  Oe  RwUmmUary  Seriet.  1878,  Na  78  rVol  XXI.  p.  273) ;  bat 
tlM  ezamnle  is  not  now  in  the  Oxford  Collection.  With  §  70  eompare  §  190  n. 
(Wow,  PL  382>] 
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in  the  north,  whose  names  I  have  put  in  our  last  flag,  above 
and  beneath  those  of  the  three  mighty  painters,  Perugino 
the  captain,  Bellini  on  one  side — ^Luini  on  the  other. 

The  four  following  lectures*  will  contain  data  necessary 
for  such  study  :^  you  must  wait  longer  before  I  can  place 
before  you  those  by  which  I  can  justify  what  must  greatly 
surprise  some  of  my  audience — ^my  having  given  Perugino 
the  captain's  place  among  the  three  painters. 

72.  But  I  do  so,  at  least  primarily,  because  what  is 
commonly  thought  affected  in  his  design  is  indeed  the  true 
remains  of  the  great  architectural  symmetry  which  was  soon 
to  be  lost,  and  which  makes  him  the  true  follower  of  Amolfo 
and  Brunelleschi ;  and  because  he  is  a  sound  craftsman  and 
workman  to  the  very  heart's  core.  A  noble,  gracious,  and 
quiet  labourer  from  youth  to  death, — ^never  weary,  never 
impatient,  never  untender,  never  untrue.  Not  Tintoret  in 
power,  not  Raphael  in  flexibility,  not  Holbein  in  veracity, 
not  Luini  in  love, — their  gathered  gifts  he  has,  in  balanced 
and  fruitful  measure,  fit  to  be  the  guide,  and  impulse,  and 
father  of  all. 

*  This  present  lecture  does  not,  as  at  present  published,  justify  its  title ; 
because  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  write  the  viva-voce  portions  of 
it  which  amplified  the  69th  paragraph.  I  will  give  the  substance  of  them 
in  better  form  elsewhere ;  meantime  the  part  of  the  lecture  here  given  may 
be  in  its  own  way  useful.^ 

'  [The  works  of  Holbein  and  Botticelli  are  principal  subjects  of  the  following 
lectures,  while  to  Durer  and  Mantegna  there  are  occasional  references  (see,  for 
instance,  §§  128,  169,  247  for  Durer,  and  §§  80,  156,  172  for  Mantegna).  For 
references  to  Perugino,  see  §§  186,  206,  261,  262.  Botticelli  was  the  subject  of 
a  lecture  in  a  later  coarse  (Vol.  XXIII.);  to  the  other  artists  here  mentioned 
Ruskin  did  not  return.] 

*  [There  is  no  record  of  the  viva-voce  portions  of  the  lecture,  and  Ruskin  did 
not  revert  to  the  subject  of  engraving  after  Ariadne  Florentina,] 


LECTURE  III 

THE  TECHNICS  OF  WOOD  ENGRAVING 

78.  I  AM  to-day  to  begin  to  tell  you  what  it  is  necessary  you 
should  observe  respecting  methods  of  manual  execution  in 
the  two  great  arts  of  engraving.  Only  to  begin  to  tell  you. 
There  need  be  no  end  of  telling  you  such  things,  if  you 
care  to  hear  them.  The  theory  of  art  is  soon  mastered; 
but  ''dal  detto  al  fatto,  v'^  gran  tratto;"^  and  as  I  have 
several  times  told  you  in  former  lectures,'  every  day  shows 
me  more  and  more  the  importance  of  the  Hand. 

74.  Of  the  hand  as  a  Servant,  observe, — not  of  the  hand 
as  a  Master.  For  there  are  two  great  kinds  of  manual 
work:  one  in  which  the  hand  is  continually  receiving  and 
obejring  orders;  the  other  in  which  it  is  acting  inde- 
pendently, or  even  giving  orders  of  its  own.  And  the 
dependent  and  submissive  hand  is  a  noble  hand;  but  the 
independent  or  imperative  hand  is  a  vile  one. 

That  is  to  say,  as  long  as  the  pen,  or  chisel,  or  other 
graphic  instrument,  is  moved  under  the  direct  influence  of 
mental  attention,  and  obeys  orders  of  the  brain,  it  is  work- 
ing nobly; — ^the  moment  it  moves  independently  of  them, 
and  performs  some  habitual  dexterity  of  its  0¥m,  it  is  base.' 

75.  Dexterity — I  say; — some  "right-handedness"  of  its 
own.  We  might  wisely  keep  that  word  for  what  the  hand 
does  at  the  mind's  bidding;  and  use  an  opposite  word — 
sinisterity, — ^for  what  it  does  at  its  own.     For  indeed  we 

*  [A  Tuscan  proverb :  "  From  Ulldnjr  to  doing  is  a  long  distance."] 

*  [See,  for  instance,  Lecture*  on  AH,  §§  71,  74 _(Vol.  XX.  pp.  77-79,  80-81) ;  and 
compare  EagUte  Neet,  §  42  (aboTO,  p.  162),  and  VoL  III.  p.  88  n.] 

'  [Compare  Two  P^k9,i%  42,  158,  for  the  oo-opeialion  of  mind,  heart,  and 
hand  in  gtmX  art  (Vol  XVI  pp.  284-286,  386-886).] 
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want  such  a  word  in  speaking  of  modem  art;  it  is  all  full 
of  sinisterity.  Hands  independent  of  brains ; — ^the  left  hand, 
by  division  of  labour,  not  knowing  what  the  right  does/ 
— still  less  what  it  ought  to  do. 

76.  Turning,  then,  to  our  special  subject, — all  engrav- 
ing, I  said,'  is  intaglio  in  the  solid.  But  the  solid,  in  wood 
engraving,  is  a  coarse  substance,  easily  cut;  and  in  metal, 
a  fine  substance,  not  easily.  Therefore,  in  general,  you  may 
be  prepared  to  accept  ruder  and  more  elementary  work  in 
one  than  the  other;  and  it  will  be  the  means  of  appeal  to 
blunter  minds. 

You  probably  already  know  the  difference  between  the 
actual  methods  of  producing  a  printed  impression  from 
wood  and  metal;  but  I  may  perhaps  make  the  matter  a 
little  more  clear.  In  metal  engraving,  you  cut  ditches,  fill 
them  with  ink,  and  press  your  paper  into  them.  In  wood 
engraving,  you  leave  ridges,  rub  the  tops  of  them  with 
ink,  and  stamp  them  on  your  paper. 

The  instrument  with  which  the  substance,  whether  of 
the  wood  or  steel,  is  cut  away,  is  the  same.  It  is  a  solid 
ploughshare,  which,  instead  of  throwing  the  earth  aside, 
throws  it  up  and  out,  producing  at  first  a  simple  ravine,  or 
furrow,  in  the  wood  or  metal,  which  you  can  widen  by 
another  cut,  or  extend  by  successive  cuts.  This  (Fig.  8) 
is  the  general  shape  of  the  solid  ploughshare : 


Ftg.Z 


but  it  is  of  course  made  sharper  or  blunter  at  pleasure. 
The  furrow  produced  is  at  first  the  wedge-shaped  or  cunei- 
form ravine,  already  so  much  dwelt  upon  in  my  lectures 
on  Greek  sculpture.' 
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Matthew  vi.  3.] 


>    See  above,  p.  809.] 


See,  for  initance,  Aratra  PenteUci,  §  4  (Vol.  XX.  p.  202).] 
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77.  Since,  then,  in  wood  printing,  you  print  from  the 
surfSeu^  left  solid;  and,  in  metal  printing,  from  the  hollows 
cut  into  it,  it  follows  that  if  you  put  few  touches  on 
wood,  you  draw,  as  on  a  slate,  with  white  lines,  leaving  a 
quantity  of  black;  but  if  you  put  few  touches  on  metal, 
you  draw  with  black  lines,  leaving  a  quantity  of  white. 

Now  the  eye  is  not  in  the  least  offended  by  quantity  of 
white,  but  is,  or  ought  to  be,  greatly  saddened  and  offended 
by  quantity  of  black.  Hence  it  follows  that  you  must 
never  put  Uttle  work  on  wood.  You  must  not  sketch  upon 
it.     You  may  sketch  on  metal  as  much  as  you  please. 

78.  "Paradox,"  you  will  say,  as  usual.^  "Are  not  all 
our  journals, — and  the  best  of  tiiem.  Punchy  par  excellence, 
— fiill  of  the  most  brilliantly  swift  and  slight  sketches, 
engraved  on  wood;  while  line-engravings  take  ten  years  to 
produce,  and  cost  ten  guineas  each  when  they  are  done?'* 

Yes,  that  is  so;  but  observe,  in  the  first  place,  what 
appears  to  you  a  sketch  on  wood  is  not  so  at  all,  but  a 
most  laborious  and  careful  imitation  of  a  sketch  on  paper; 
whereas  when  you  see  what  appears  to  be  a  sketch  on 
metal,  it  is  one.  And  in  the  second  place,  so  far  as  the 
popular  fashion  is  contrary  to  this  natural  method, — so  fiu: 
as  we  do  in  reality  try  to  produce  effects  of  sketching  in 
wood,  and  of  finish  in  metal, — our  work  is  wrong. 

Those  apparently  careless  and  free  sketches  on  the  wood 
ought  to  have  been  stem  and  deliberate;  those  exquisitely 
toned  and  finished  engravings  on  metal  ought  to  have 
looked,  instead,  like  free  ink  sketches  on  white  paper.  That 
is  the  theorem  which  I  propose  to  you  for  consideration, 
and  which,  in  the  two  branches  of  its  assertion,  I  hope  to 
prove  to  you;  the  first  part  of  it  (that  wood-cutting  should 
be  careful),  in  this  present  lecture;  the  second  (that  metal- 
cutting  should  be,  at  least  in  a  far  greater  d^pree  than  it 
is  now,  slight,  and  free),  in  the  following  one. 

79.  Next,  observe  the  distinction  in  respect  of  thicknesif 

>  [Compure  Bagte'i  Nui,  §  89  (above,  p.  187) ;  and  below,  §  179,  p.  420.] 
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no  less  than  number,  of  lines  which  may  properly  be  used 
in  the  two  methods. 

In  metal  engraving,  it  is  easier  to  lay  a  fine  line  than  a 
thick  one;  and  however  fine  the  line  may  be,  it  lasts; — 
but  in  wood  engraving  it  requires  extreme  precision  and 
skill  to  leave  a  thin  dark  line,  and  when  1^  it  will  be 
quickly  beaten  down  by  a  careless  printer.  Therefore,  the 
virtue  of  wood  engraving  is  to  exhibit  the  qualities  and 
power  of  thick  lines ;  and  of  metal  engraving,  to  exhibit  the 
qualities  and  power  of  tJdn  ones. 

All  thin  dark  lines,  therefore,  in  wood,  broadly  speaking, 
are  to  be  used  only  in  case  of  necessity;  and  thick  lines,  on 
metal,  only  in  case  of  necessity. 

80.  Though,  however,  thin  dark  lines  cannot  easily  be 
produced  in  wood,  thin  tight  ones  may  be  struck  in  an 
instant  Nevertheless,  even  thin  light  ones  must  not  be 
used,  except  with  extreme  caution.  For  observe,  they  are 
equally  useless  as  outline,  and  for  expression  of  mass.  You 
know  how  far  from  exemplary  or  deUghtful  your  boy's  first 
quite  voluntary  exercises  in  white  line  drawing  on  your 
slate  were?  You  could,  indeed,  draw  a  goblin  satisfactorily 
in  such  method ; — a  round  O,  with  arms  and  legs  to  it,  and 
a  scratch  under  two  dots  in  the  middle,  would  answer  the 
purpose;  but  if  you  wanted  to  draw  a  pretty  face,  you 
took  pencil  or  pen,  and  paper — not  your  slate.  Now,  that 
instinctive  feeling  that  a  white  outline  is  wrong,  is  deeply 
founded.  For  Nature  herself  draws  with  difiused  light, 
and  concentrated  dark; — ^never,  except  in  storm  or  twilight, 
with  diffused  dark,  and  concentrated  light;  and  the  thing 
we  all  like  best  to  see  drawn — ^the  human  face — cannot  be 
drawn  with  white  touches,  but  by  extreme  labour.  For 
the  pupil  and  iris  of  the  eye,  the  eyebrow,  the  nostril,  and 
the  lip  are  all  set  in  dark  on  pale  ground.  You  can't  draw 
a  white  eyebrow,  a  white  pupil  of  the  eye,  a  white  nostril, 
and  a  white  mouth,  on  a  dark  ground.  Try  it,  and  see 
what  a  spectre  you  get.  But  the  same  number  of  dark 
touches,  skilfully  applied,  will  give  the  idea  of  a  beautiful 
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face.  And  what  is  true  of  the  subtlest  subject  you  have 
to  represent,  is  equally  true  of  inferior  ones.  Nothing 
lovely  can  be  quickly  represented  by  white  touches.  You 
must  hew  out,  if  your  means  are  so  restricted,  the  form  by 
sheer  labour;  and  that  both  cunning  and  dextrous.  The 
Florentine  masters,  and  Diirer,  often  practise  the  achieve- 
ment, and  there  are  many  drawings  by  the  Lippis,  Man- 
tegna,  and  other  leading  Italian  draughtsmen,  completed 
to  great  perfection  with  the  white  line;  but  only  for  the 
sake  of  severest  study,  nor  is  their  work  imitable  by 
inferior  men.  And  such  studies,  however  accomplished, 
always  mark  a  disposition  to  regard  chiaroscuro  too  much, 
and  local  colour  too  little. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  we  must  never  trust,  in  wood, 
to  our  power  of  outline  with  white;  and  our  general  laws, 
thus  far  determined,  will  be — thick  lines  in  wood;  thin 
ones  in  metal ;  complete  drawing  on  wood ;  sketches,  if  we 
choose,  on  metal. 

81.  But  why,  in  wood,  lines  at  all? ^  Why  not  cut  out 
white  spaceSf  and  use  the  chisel  as  if  its  incisions  were  so 
much  white  paint?  Many  fine  pieces  of  wood-cutting  are 
indeed  executed  on  this  principle.  Bewick  does  nearly  all 
his  foliage  so;  and  continually  paints  the  light  plumes  of 
his  birds  with  single  touches  of  his  chisel,  as  if  he  were 
laying  on  white. 

But  this  is  not  the  finest  method  of  wood-cutting.  It 
implies  the  idea  of  a  system  of  light  and  shade  in  which 
the  shadow  is  totally  black.  Now,  no  light  and  shade  can 
be  good,  much  less  pleasant,  in  which  all  the  shade  is  stark 
black.  Therefore  the  finest  wood-cutting  ignores  light  and 
shade,  and  expresses  only  form,  and  dark  local  colour.  And 
it  is  convenient,  for  simplicity's  sake,  to  anticipate  what  I 
should  otherwise  defer  telling  you  until  next  lecture,  that 
fine  metal  engraving,  like  fine  wood-cutting,  ignores  light 

1  [The  reader  should  here  refer  to  Art  ^  England,  §§  133,  134,  where  Ruikiii 
Mye  that  in  Ariadne  he  ''did  not  enough  explain  this  quite  separate  virtue  of  the 
material" — riz.  ''that  by  its  tou^h  elasttdtf  it  can  preaenre  tnroii|^  anj  nnmber 
of  impreaaiona  the  diatinctoeaa  of  a  well  eut  line."] 
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and  shade;  and  that,  m  a  word,  all  good  engjamng  what- 
soever does  so. 

82.  I  hope  that  my  saying  so  will  make  you  eager  to 
interrupt  me.  '*  What  I  Remhrandt's  etchings,  and  Lupton's 
mezzotints,  and  Le  Keux's  line  work/— do  you  mean  to  tell 
us  that  these  ignore  lig^t  and  shade?** 

I  never  said  that  mezzotifa  ignored  lig^t  and  shade,  or 
ought  to  do  so.  Mezzotint  is  properly  to  be  considered  as 
chiaroscuro  drawing  on  metaL  But  I  do  mean  to  tell  you 
that  both  Rembrimdf  s  etchings,  and  Le  Keux's  finidied 
line-work,  are  misapplied  labour,  in  so  fiur  as  they  regard 
chiaroscuro;  and  that  consummate  engraving  never  uses  it 
as  a  primal  element  of  pleasure. 

88.  We  have  now  got  our  principles  so  fiur  defined  that 
I  can  proceed  to  illustration  of  them  by  example. 

Here  aro  facsimiles,  very  marvellous  ones,*  of  two  of 
the  best  wood  engravings  ever  produced  by  art, — ^two  sub- 
jects in  Holbein's  Dance  of  Death.  You  will  probably 
like  best  that  I  should  at  once  proceed  to  verify  my  last 
and  most  startling  statement,  that  fine  engraving  disdained 
chiaroscuro. 

This  vignette  (Fig.  4)  represents  a  sunset  in  the  open 
mountainous  fields  of  southern  Grcrmany.  And  Holbein  is 
so  entirely  careless  about  the  light  and  shade,  which  a 
Dutchman  would  first  have  thought  of,  as  resulting  from 
the  sunset,  that,  as  he  works,  he  forgets  altogether  where 
his  light  comes  from.  Here,  actually,  the  shadow  of  the 
figure  is  cast  from  the  side,  right  across  the  picture,  while 
the  sim  is  in  front.  And  there  is  not  the  slightest  attempt 
to  indicate  gradation  of  light  in  the  sky,  darkness  in  the 
forest,  or  any  other  positive  element  of  chiaroscuro. 

*  By  Mr.  Burgess.  The  toil  and  skill  necessary  to  produce  a  &csimile 
of  this  degree  of  precision  will  only  be  recognized  by  the  reader  who  has 
had  considerable  experience  of  actual  work.' 

^  [For  other  references  to  Rembrandfs  etchings,  see  §  180;  to  Lupton's  oieBO- 
tints^  VoL  IX.  pp.  L,  15  n. ;  and  to  Le  Keoz's  Hne  engravings.  Vol.  V.  p.  10.] 
<  [For  Raskin's  tribute  to  Burgess,  see  Vol.  XIV.  pp.  348  nq.] 
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This  is  not  because  Holbein  cannot  give  chiaroscuro  if 
he  chooses.  He  Ls  twenty  times  a  stronger  master  of  it 
than  Rembrandt;  but  he,  therefore,  knows  exactly  when 
and  how  to  use  it;  and  that  wood  engraving  is  not  the 
proper  means  for  it  The  quantity  of  it  which  is  needful 
for  his  story,  and  will  not,  by  any  sensational  violence, 
either  divert)  or  vulgarly  enforce,  the  attention,  he  will 
give;  and  that  with  an  unrivalled  subtlety.  Therefore  I 
must  ask  you  for  a  moment  or  two  to  quit  the  subject  of 
technics,  and  look  what  these  two  woodcuts  mean. 

84.  The  one  I  haye  first  shown  you  is  of  a  plough* 
man  ploughing  at  evening.  It  is  Holbein's  object,  here,  to 
express  the  diflPused  and  intense  light  of  a  golden  summer 
sunset,  so  far  as  is  consistent  witib  grander  purposes.  A 
modem  French  or  English  chiaroscurist  would  have  covered 
his  sky  with  fleecy  clouds,  and  relieved  the  ploughman's 
hat  and  his  horses  against  it  in  strong  black,  and  put  sparic- 
ling  touches  on  the  furrows  and  grass.  Holbein  scomftiUy 
casts  all  such  tricks  aside;  and  draws  the  whole  scene  in 
pure  white,  with  simple  outlines. 

85.  And  yet,  when  I  put  it  beside  this  second  vignette 
(Fig.  5),  which  is  of  a  preacher  preaching  in  a  feebly  lighted 
church,  you  will  feel  that  the  diffused  warmth  of  the  one 
subject,  and  diffused  twilight  in  the  other,  are  complete; 
and  they  will  finally  be  to  you  more  impressive  than  if 
they  had  been  wrought  out  with  every  superficial  means  of 
effect,  on  each  block. 

For  it  is  as  a  symbol,  not  as  a  scenic  effect,  that  in 
each  case  the  chiaroscuro  is  given.  Holbein,  I  said,^  is  at 
the  head  of  the  painter-reformers,  and  his  Dance  of  Death' 
is  the  most  energetic  and  telling  of  all  the  forms  given,  in 
this  epoch,  to  the  RcUionatist  spirit  of  reform,  preaching  the 
new  Gospel  of  Death, — ^••It  is  no  matter  whether  you  are 
priest  or  layman,  what  you  believe,  or  what  you  do:  here 
is  the  end."    You  shall  see,  in  the  course  of  our  inquiry/ 

1  [See  §§  43,  44  (aboye,  p.  d28).1 

<    For  other  referenoee  to  Holbem'e  ''Dtaoa  of  De«th,"  mo  Vol  V.  p.  131  n.\ 
*  [Below,  §§  105,  183,  199  (pp.  364,  423,  496).] 
xxu.  s 
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that  Botticelli,  in  like  manner,  repicjenti  the  VaUhfid  and 
CaikoUc  tamper  of  reform. 

86.  The  teaching  of  Hdibem  is  therefore  alwmyt  mdaa- 
choly, — ^for  the  moat  part  purely  rational;  and  entirely 
furious  in  its  indignation  against  all  who,  either  by  actual 
injustice  in  this  life,  m  hy  what  he  ludds  to  be  fiibe 
promise  of  another,  destroy  the  good,  or  the  eneqj,  of  the 
few  days  which  man  has  to  live.  Against  the  ridi,  the 
luxurious,  the  niarisee,  the  felse  law^,  the  priest,  and 
the  unjust  judge,  Holbein  uses  his  fiercest  moekecy;  but 
he  is  never  himisdf  unjust ;  never  caricatures  or  equivoeates ; 
gives  the  fects  as  he  kuows  them,  with  explanatory  symbols, 
few  and  clear. 

87.  Among  the  powers  which  he  hates,  the  pathetic  and 
ingenious  pleaching  of  untruth  is  one  of  the  duef;  and  it 
is  curious  to  find  his  tMografdier,  knowing  this,  and  reason- 
ing, as  Grcrman  critics  neariy  always  do,  from  aoqoiied 
knowledge,  not  perception,  imagine  instantly  that  he  sees 
hypocrisy  in  the  feoe  of  Holbein's  preadier.  ''How  skil- 
fiilly,"  sajrs  Dr.  Woltmann,  ''is  the  preacher  propomding 
his  doctrines;  how  thoroughly  is  his  hypocrisy  expressed  in 
the  features  of  his  countenance,  and  in  the  gesltares  of  hk 
hands.**  ^  But  look  at  the  cut  yourself,  candidly.  I  dial- 
lenge  you  to  find  the  slightest  trace  of  hypocrisy  in  either 
feature  or  gesture.  Holbein  knew  better.  It  is  not  the 
hypocrite  who  has  power  in  the  pulpit.  It  is  the  nncere 
preacher  of  untruth  who  does  mischief  there.*  The  hypo- 
crite's place  of  power  is  in  trade,  or  in  general  society; 
none  but  the  sincere  ever  get  fetal  influence  in  the  pulpit. 
This  man  is  a  refined  gentleman — ascetic,  earnest,  thought- 
ful, and  kind.  He  scarcely  uses  the  vantage  even  of  his 
pulpit, — comes  aside  out  of  it,  as  an  eager  man  would, 
pleading ;  he  is  intent  on  being  understood — is  understood ; 
his  congregation  are  delighted — ^you  might  hear  a  pin  drc^ 
among  them:  one  is  asleep  indeed,  who  cannot  see  him 

^  rSee  p.  276  of  the  book  cited,  above,  on  p.  326.1 

'  [Compare  FicHon,  Fair  and  FnJ,  §  120,  where  thia  paange  is  referred  to.] 
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(beiiig  under  the  pulpit),  and  asleep  just  because  the  teacher 
is  as  gentle  as  he  is  earnest,  and  speaks  quietly. 

88.  How  are  we  to  know,  then,  that  he  speaks  in  vain  ? 
First,  because  among  all  his  hearers  you  will  not  find  one 
shrewd  face.  They  are  all  either  simple  or  stupid  people: 
there  is  one  nice  woman  in  front  of  all  (else  Holbein's 
representation  had  been  caricature),  but  she  is  not  a  shrewd 
<nie. 

Secondly,  by  the  light  and  shade.  The  church  is  not 
in  extreme  darkness — far  from  that ;  a  grey  twilight  is  over 
eTer3rthing,  but  the  sun  is  totally  shut  out  of  it; — ^not  a 
ray  €omes  in  even  at  the  window — that  is  darker  than  the 
walls,  or  vault. 

Lastly,  and  chiefly,  by  the  mocking  expression  of  Death. 
Mocking,  but  not  angry.  The  man  has  been  preaching 
what  he  thought  true.  Death  laughs  at  him,  but  is  not 
indignant  with  him. 

Death  comes  quietly:  /  am  going  to  be  preacher  now; 
here  is  your  own  hour-glass,  ready  for  me.  You  have 
^oken  many  words  in  your  day.  But  **of  the  things 
which  you  have  spoken,  this  is  the  sum," — ^your  death- 
wanant,  signed  and  sealed.     There's  your  text  for  to-day. 

89.  Of  this  other  picture,  the  meaning  is  more  plain, 
and  far  more  beautiful.  The  husbandman  is  old  and  gaunt, 
and  has  passed  his  days,  not  in  speaking,  but  pressing  the 
mm  into  the  ground.  And  the  payment  for  his  life's  work 
is,  that  he  is  clothed  in  rags,  and  his  feet  are  bare  on  the 
dods ;  and  he  has  no  hat — but  the  brim  of  a  hat  only,  and 
his  long,  unkempt  grey  hair  comes  through.  But  aU  the 
air  is  fuU  of  warmth  and  of  peace ;  and,  beyond  his  village 
church,  there  is,  at  last,  light  indeed.  His  horses  lag  in 
tiie  fiirrow,  and  his  own  Umbs  totter  and  fail:  but  one 
comes  to  help  him.  '*  It  is  a  long  field,"  says  Death ;  **  but 
well  get  to  the  end  of  it  to-day, — ^you  and  I." 

90.  And  now  that  we  know  the  meaning,  we  are  aUe 
to  discuss  the  technical  qualities  farther. 

Both  of  these  engravings,  you  will  find,  are  executed 
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with  blunt  lines;  but  more  than  that,  they  are  executed 
with  quiet  lines,  entirely  steady. 

Now,  here  I  have  in  my  hand  a  lively  woodcut  of  the 
present  day — a  good  average  type  of  the  modem  style  of 
wood-cutting,  which  you  will  aU  recognise.* 

The  shade  in  this  is  drawn  on  the  wood  (not  cut,,hut 
drawn,  observe),  at  the  rate  of  at  least  ten  lines  in  a 
second:  Holbein's,  at  the  rate  of  about  one  line  in  three 
seconds.! 

91.  Now  there  are  two  different  matters  to  be  con- 
sidered with  respect  to  these  two  opposed  methods  of 
execution.  The  first,  that  the  rapid  work,  though  easy  to 
the  artist,  is  very  difficult  to  the  woodcutter;  so  that  it 
implies  instantly  a  separation  between  the  two  crafts,  and 
that  your  woodcutter  has  ceased  to  be  a  draughtsman.  I 
shaU  return  to  this  point.^  I  wish  to  insist  on  the  other 
first;  namely,  the  effect  of  the  more  deliberate  method  on 
the  drawing  itself. 

92.  When  the  hand  moves  at  the  rate  of  ten  lines  in  a 
second,  it  is  indeed  under  the  government  of  the  muscles 
of  the  wrist  and  shoulder;  but  it  cannot  possibly  be  under 
the  complete  government  of  the  brains.  I  am  able  to  do 
this  zigzag  line  evenly,  because  I  have  got  the  use  of  the 
hand  from  practice;  and  the  faster  it  is  done,  the  evener 
it  will  be.  But  I  have  no  mental  authority  over  every 
line  I  thus  lay:  chance  regulates  them.  Whereas,  when  I 
draw  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  seconds  to  each  line,  my 
hand  disobeys  the  muscles  a  little — ^the  mechanical  accuracy 
is  not  so  great;  nay,  there  ceases  to  be  any  appearance 
of  dexterity  at  all.  But  there  is,  in  reality,  more  manual 
skill  required  in  the  slow  work  than  in  the  swift, — and  all 
the  while  the  hand  is  thoroughly  imder  the  orders  of  the 

♦  The  ordinary  title-page  of  Punch, 

t  In  the  lecture-room,  the  relative  rates  of  execution  were  shown;  I 
arrive  at  this  estimate  by  timing  the  completion  of  two  small  pieces  of  shade 
in  the  two  methods. 


i  [See  below,  §  96,  p.  358.] 
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brains.  Holbein  deliberately  resolves,  for  every  line,  as  it 
goes  along,  that  it  shall  be  so  thick,  so  far  from  the  next, 
— that  it  shall  begin  here,  and  stop  there.  And  he  is 
deliberately  assigning  the  utmost  quantity  of  meaning  to  it, 
that  a  line  will  carry. 

98.  It  is  not  fair,  however,  to  compare  common  work 
of  one  age  with  the  best  of  another.  Here  is  a  woodcut  of 
TenniePs,  which  I  think  contains  as  high  qualities  as  it  is 
possible  to  find  in  modem  art*  I  hold  it  as  beyond  others 
fine,  because  there  is  not  the  slightest  caricature  in  it.  No 
£eu^  no  attitude,  is  pushed  beyond  the  degree  of  natural 
humour  they  would  have  posseted  in  life;  and  in  predsioQ 
of  momentary  expression,  the  drawing  is  equal  to  the  art 
of  any  time,  and  shows  power  which  would,  if  regulated, 
be  quite  adequate  to  producing  an  immortal  work. 

94.  Why,  then,  is  it  not  immortal?  You  yourselves,  in 
compliance  with  whose  demand  it  was  done,  forgot  it  the 
next  week.  It  will  become  historically  interesting;  but  no 
man  of  true  knowledge  and  feeling  will  ever  keep  this 
in  his  cabinet  of  treasure,  as  he  does  these  woodcuts  of 
Holbein's.^ 

The  reason  is  that  this  is  base  coin,  —  alloyed  gold. 
There  is  gold  in  it,  but  also  a  quantity  of  brass  and  lead 
— ^wilfully  added — ^to  make  it  fit  for  the  public.  Holbein's 
is  beaten  gold,  seven  times  tried  in  the  fire.*  Of  which 
commonplace  but  useful  metaphor  the  meaning  here  is, 
first,  that  to  catch  the  vulgar  eye  a  quantity  of, — so-called, 
—flight  and  shade  is  added  by  Tenniel.  It  is  efiective  to 
an  ignorant  eye,  and  is  ingeniously  disposed;  but  it  is 
entirdy  conventional  and  false,  unendurable  by  any  person 
who  Imows  what  chiaroscuro  is. 

*  John  Bull  as  Sir  Oliver  Sorjfkce,  with  Sir  Peter  Teaile  and  Joseph 
Sorfiure.     It  appeared  in  Pmick,  early  in  1S68.' 

1  [Com|Mure  §  124  (below,  p.  378).] 

*  rPlnhnt  zU.  6,  Izvi.  10 ;  l>uiiel  ziL  10 ;  1  Peter  i.  7 ;  RaTelation  iii.  la] 

*  [A  mrong  reference.  The  cartoon  appeared  in  the  number  for  November  2; 
1872,  entitled  ''Astraa  Redux/'  illuatratio^  the  appointment  of  Lord  Selbome  at 
Lord  Chancellor.  For  other  referenoet  to  Tenniel,  lee  below,  §§  100,  124^  178 
(pp.  881,  378,  420);  and  Vol  XTY.  p  148  and  ».] 
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Secondly,  for  one  line  that  Holbein  laya»  Tenniel  haa  a 
dozen.  There  are,  for  instance,  a  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
lines  in  Sir  Peter  Teazle's  wig,  without  counting  dota  and 
sli^t  cross-hatching; — ^but  the  entire  face  and  flowing  hair 
of  Holbein's  preacher  are  done  with  forty-five  Imes,  aU 
told. 

95.  Now  observe  what  a  different  state  of  mind  the 
two  artists  must  be  in  on  such  conditions ;— one,  never  in  a 
hurry,  never  doing  anything  that  he  knows  is  wrong;  never 
doing  a  line  badly  that  he  can  do  better;  and  appealing 
only  to  the  feelings  of  sensitive  persons,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  attentive  ones.  That  is  Holbein's  habit  of  souL 
What  is  the  habit  of  soul  of  every  modem  engraver? 
Always  in  a  hurry;  everywhere  doing  things  which  he 
knows  to  be  wrong — (Tenniel  knows  his  light  and  shade 
to  be  wrong  as  well  as  I  do) — continually  doing  things 
badly  which  he  was  able  to  do  better ;  and  appealing  exelu- 
sively  to  the  feelings  of  the  dull,  and  the  judlgment  of  the 
inattentive. 

Do  you  suppose  that  is  not  enough  to  make  the  differ- 
ence between  mortal  and  immortal  art, — the  original  genius 
being  supposed  alike  in  both?"* 

96.  Thus  far  of  the  state  of  the  artist  himself.  I  pass 
next  to  the  relation  between  him  and  his  subordinate,  the 
woodcutter. 

The  modem  artist  requires  him  to  cut  a  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  lines  in  the  wig  only, — ^the  old  artist  requires 
him  to  cut  forty-five  for  the  face,  and  long  hair,  altogethar. 
The  actual  proportion  is  roughly,  and  on  the  average,  about 
one  to  twenty  of  cost  in  manual  labour,  ancient  to  modam, 
— ^the  twentieth  part  of  the  mechanical  labour,  to  produce 
an  immortal  instead  of  a  perishable  work, — ^the  twentieth 
part  of  the  labour;  and — which  is  the  greatest  difference  of 

♦  In  preparing  these  passages  for  the  press,  I  feel  perpetual  need  of 
qualifications  and  limitations^  for  it  is  impossible  to  surpass  the  humour,  or 
precision  of  expressional  touch,  in  the  really  golden  parts  of  Tenniel's  works ; 
and  they  may  be  immortal,  at  representing  what  is  best  in  their  day. 
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all — ^that  twentieth  part,  at  once  less  mechanically  difficult, 
and  more  mentally  pleasant.  Mr.  Ottley,  in  his  general 
History  of  Engraving^  sajrs,  ''The  greatest  difficulty  in 
wood  engraving  occurs  in  clearing  out  the  minute  quad- 
rangular li^ts;^'  and  in  any  modem  woodcut  you  will  see 
that  where  the  lines  of  the  drawing  cross  each  other  to  pro- 
duce shade,  the  white  interstices  are  cut  out  so  neatly  that 
there  is  no  appearance  of  any  jag  or  break  in  the  lines; 
they  look  exactly  as  if  they  had  been  drawn  with  a  pen.  It 
is  chiefly  difficidt  to  cut  the  pieces  clearly  out  when  the 
lines  cross  at  rig^t  angles;  easier  when  they  form  oblique 
or  diamond-shaped  interstices;  but  in  any  case  some  half- 
dozen  cuts,  and  in  square  crossings  as  many  as  twenty,  are 
required  to  clear  one  interstice.  Therefore  if  I  carelessly 
draw  six  strokes  with  my  pen  across  other  six,  I  produce 
twenty-five  interstices,  each  of  which  will  need  at  least  siz» 
perhaps  twenty,  carefid  touches  of  the  burin  to  clear  out, — 
say  \xsEL  for  an  average;  and  I  demand  two  hundred  and 
fifty  exquisitely  precise  touches  from  my  engraver,  to  render 
ten  careless  ones  of  mine. 

97.  Now  I  take  up  Punchy  at  his  best.  The  whole  of 
the  left  side  of  John  Bull's  waistcoat — ^the  shadow  on  his 
knee-breeches  and  greatcoat — ^the  whole  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor's  gown,  and  of  John 
Bull's  and  Sir  Peter  Teazle's  complexions, 
are  worked  with  finished  precision  of  cross- 
hatching.  These  have  indeed  some  purpose 
in  their  texture;  but  in  the  most  wanton 
and  gratuitous  way,  the  wall  below  the 
window  is  cross-hatched  too,  and  that  not  with  a  doubly 
but  a  treble  line  (Fig.  4). 

There  are  about  thirty  of  these  columns,  with  thirty-five 
intentioes  each:  approximately,  1050 — certainly  not  fewer — 
interstices  to  be  deliberately  cut  clear,  to  get  that  two 
inches  square  of  shadow. 

>  \Am  Bi^uUy  hUo  ik§  OHgim  amd  KmH^  HiMarp  ^  Mti§rwring,  bj  WllliMn  Youf 
OtUey,  1816,  voL  L  p.  4.] 
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Now  calculate — or  think  enough  to  feel  the  impossi- 
bility of  calculating — the  number  of  woodcuts  used  daily  for 
our  popular  prints,  and  how  many  men  are  night  and  day 
cutting  1050  square  holes  to  the  square  inch,  as  the  occu- 
pation of  their  manly  life.  And  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  and 
the  North  Americans  fancy  they  have  abolished  slavery!^ 

98.  The  workman  cannot  have  even  the  consolation  of 
pride ;  for  his  task,  even  in  its  finest  accomplishment,  is  not 
really  difficult, — only  tedious.  When  you  have  once  got 
into  the  practice,  it  is  as  easy  as  lying.  To  cut  r^rular 
holes  without  a  purpose  is  easy  enough ;  but  to  cut  irr^ular 
holes  with  a  purpose,  that  is  difficult,  for  ever ; — ^no  tricks  of 
tool  or  trade  will  give  you  power  to  do  that. 

The  supposed  difficulty — ^the  thing  which,  at  all  events, 
it  takes  time  to  learn,  is  to  cut  the  interstices  neat,  and 
each  like  the  other.  But  is  there  any  reason,  do  you 
suppose,  for  their  being  neat,  and  each  lUce  the  other?  So 
far  from  it,  they  would  be  twenty  times  prettier  if  they 
were  irregular,  and  each  different  from  the  other.  And  an 
old  woodcutter,  instead  of  taking  pride  in  cutting  these 
interstices  smooth  and  alike,  resolutely  cuts  them  rough  and 
irregular;  taking  care,  at  the  same  time,  never  to  have  any 
more  than  are  wanted,  this  being  only  one  part  of  the 
general  system  of  intelligent  manipulation,  which  made  so 
good  an  artist  of  the  engraver  that  it  is  impossible  to  say 
of  any  standard  old  woodcut,  whether  the  draughtsman 
engraved  it  himself  or  not.  I  should  imagine,  from  the 
character  and  subtlety  of  the  touch,  that  every  line  of  the 
Dance  of  Death  had  been  engraved  by  Holbein;  we  know 
it  was  not,  and  that  there  can  be  no  certainty  given  by 
even  the  finest  pieces  of  wood  execution  of  anything  more 
than  perfect  harmony  between  the  designer  and  workman. 
And  consider  how  much  this  harmony  demands  in  the  latter. 
Not  that  the  modern  engraver  is  unintelligent  in  applying 

^  [Compare  what  Ruskiii  says  of  the  slavery  of  engraving  in  The  Gesttu  of  Aglaia, 
§  66  (Vol.  XIX. _p.  103);  and  for  his  views  on  slavery  and  the  American  Civil 
War,  see  Vol.  XVU.  pp.  254  ik,  432,  476.] 
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his  mechanical  skill:    very  often  he    greatly  improves  the 
drawing ;  but  we  never  could  mistake  his  hand  for  Holbein's. 

99.  The  true  merit,  then,  of  wood  execution,  as  regards 
this  matter  of  cross-hatching,  is  first  that  there  be  no 
more  crossing  than  necessary;  secondly,  that  all  the  inter- 
stices be  various,  and  rough.  You  may  look  through  the 
entire  series  of  the  Dance  of  Death  without  finding  any 
cross-hatching  whatever,  except  in  a  few  unimportant  bits 
of  background,  so  rude  as  to  need  scarcely  more  than 
one  touch  to  each  interstice.  Albert  Diirer  crosses  more 
definitely;  but  yet,  in  any  fold  of  his  drapery,  every  white 
spot  differs  in  size  from  every  other,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  whole  is  delightful,  by  the  kind  of  variety  which  the 
spots  on  a  leopard  have.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  where  either  expression  or  form  can 
be  rendered  by  the  shape  of  the  lights  and  darks,  the  old 
engraver  becomes  as  careful  as  in  an  ordinary  ground  he 
is  careless. 

The  endeavour,  with  your  own  hand,  and  common  pen 
and  ink,  to  copy  a  small  piece  of  either  of  the  two  Holbein 
woodcuts  (Figures  4  and  5)  will  prove  this  to  you  better 
than  any  words. 

100.  I  said  that,  had  Tenniel  been  rightly  trained,  there 
might  have  been  the  making  of  a  Holbein,  or  nearly  a 
Holbein,  in  him.  I  do  not  know;  but  I  can  turn  from  his 
work  to  that  of  a  man  who  was  not  trained  at  all,  and 
who  was,  without  training,  Holbein's  equaL 

Equal,  in  the  sense  that  this  brown  stone,  in  my  left 
hand,  is  the  equal,  though  not  the  likeness,  of  that  in  my 
right.  They  are  both  of  the  same  true  and  pure  crystal; 
but  the  one  is  brown  with  iron,  and  never  touched  by 
forming  hand;  the  other  has  never  been  in  rough  com- 
panionship, and  has  been  exquisitely  polished.  So  with 
these  two  men.     The  one  was  the  companion  of  Erasmus 

^  [Compare  RuskiQ'i  manj  refcrenci  to  tlie  qoalitj  of  wmgiXU,  or  ■pottiiiiM  in 
art:  Vol  XX.  p.  849  n.] 
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and  Sir  Thomas  More.^  His  father  was  so  good  an  artist 
that  you  cannot  always  tell  their  drawings  asunder.  But 
the  other  was  a  farmer's  son;  and  learned  his  trade  in  the 
back  shops  of  Newcastle. 

Yet  the  first  book  I  asked  you  to  get  was  his  biograj^y ; ' 
and  in  this  frame  are  set  togethn  a  drawing  by  Hans 
Holbein,  and  one  by  Thomas  Bewick.^  I  know  which  is 
most  scholarly;  but  I  do  not  know  which  is  best. 

101.  It  is  much  to  say  for  the  self-taught  Elnglishman; 
— ^yet  do  not  congratulate  yourselves  on  his  simplicity.  I 
told  you,  a  little  while  since,  that  the  Engli^  nobles  had 
left  the  history  of  birds  to  be  written,  and  their  spots  to 
be  drawn,  by  a  printer's  lad ;  ^ — but  I  did  not  tell  you  their 
farther  loss  in  the  fact  that  this  printer's  lad  could  have 
written  their  own  histcmes,  and  drawn  their  own  spots,  if 
they  had  let  him.  But  they  had  ix>  history  to  be  written; 
and  were  too  closely  maculate  to  be  portrayed; — white 
ground  in  most  places  altogether  obscured.  Had  there 
been  Mores  and  Henrys  to  draw,  Bewick  could  have  drawn 
them;  and  would  have  found  his  function.  As  it  was,  the 
nobles  of  his  day  left  him  to  draw  the  frogs,  and  pigs,  and 
sparrows — of  his  day,  which  seemed  to  him,  in  his  solitude, 
the  best  t3rpes  of  its  Nobility.*  No  sight  or  thought  of 
beautiful  things  was  ever  granted  him; — no  heroic  creature, 
goddess-bom — how  much  less  any  native  Deity — ever  shone 
upon  him.  To  his  utterly  English  mind,  the  straw  of  the 
sty,  and  its  tenantry,  were  abiding  truth; — the  cloud  of 
Olympus,  and  its  tenantry,  a  child's  dream.  He  could  draw 
a  pig,  but  not  an  Aphrodite.* 

102.  The  three  pieces  of  woodcut  from  his  Fables  (the 

1  [Compare  "Sir  Joshua  and  Holbein,"  §  15  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  13).] 

2  ;See  Aratra  Penteiid,  §  210  (Vol.  XX.  p.  355  and  ».).] 
'   [Ruskin  did  not  place  this  frame  in  his  SchooL] 

*  [A  reference  to  tne  first  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  Birds,  delivered  in  March 
187(3 :  see  Love  9  Meinie,  §  3.  For  a  partial  correction  of  the  statement,  see  below, 
p.  458  n.] 

^  [For  a  similar  reference  to  Bewick's  satirical  intent,  see  Vol.  XIII.  p.  435  nJ] 

*  [The  phrase  is  here  repeated  from  the  lecture  on  ''The  School  of  Florence,' 
Aratra  Penteiid,  §  210  (Vol.  XX.  p.  356),  and  Lectures  an  Landtcape,  §  80  (above, 
p.  58).l 
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two  lower  ones  enlarged)  in  the  opposite  plate/  show  his 
utmost  strength  and  utmost  rudeness.  I  must  endeavour 
to  make  you  thoroughly  understand  both: — ^the  magnifieent 
artistic  power,  the  flawless  virtue,  veracity,  taotdemess, — ^the 
infinite  humour  of  the  man ;  and  yet  the  difference  between 
England  and  Florence,  in  the  use  they  make  of  such  gifks 
in  their  children. 

For  the  moment,  however,  I  confine  myself  to  the 
examination  of  technical  points;  and  we  must  follow  our 
former  conclusions  a  little  further. 

108.  Because  our  lines  in  wood  must  be  thick,  it  be- 
comes an  extreme  virtue  in  wood  engraving  to  economisse 
lines, — not  merely,  as  in  all  other  art,  to  save  time  and 
power,  but  because,  our  lines  being  necessarily  blunt,  we 
must  make  up  our  minds  to  do  with  fewer,  by  many,  than 
are  in  the  object.     But  is  this  necessarily  a  disadvantage? 

Absolutdy,  an  immense  disadvantage, — a  woodcut  never 
can  be  so  beautiful  en:  good  a  thing  as  a  painting,  or  line 
engraving.  But  in  its  own  separate  and  useful  ¥^y,  an 
excellent  thing,  because,  practised  rightly,  it  exercises  in 
the  artist,  and  summons  in  you,  the  habit  of  abstraction;* 
that  is  to  say,  of  deciding  what  are  the  essential  points  in 
the  things  you  see,  and  seizuig  these ;  a  habit  entirely  neces- 
sary to  strong  humanity;  and  so  natural  to  all  humanity^ 
that  it  leads,  in  its  indolent  and  undisciplined  states,  to  i^ 
the  vulgar  amateur's  liking  of  sketches  better  than  pictures.* 
The  sketch  seems  to  put  the  thing  for  him  into  a  concen- 
trated and  exciting  form. 

104.  Observe,  therefore,  to  guard  you  firom  this  error» 
that  a  bad  sketch  is  good  for  nothing ;  and  that  nobody  can 
make  a  good   sketch  unless  they  generally    are  trying  to 

^  [AU  are  from  Bewick's  jBwp,  The  Venae  (here  reversed)  ii  from  the  heed- 
piece  to  ''The  YouD^  Man  and  his  Gat/'  p.  361 ;  the  pig  in  from  the  tailpiece  to 
''The  Boar  and  the  Asa,"  p.  206;  the  frog  ia  from  the  tailpiece  to  "The  Froga 
and  their  King,"  p.  136.  The  two  enlaigemenle  are  in  the  Educational  Seriea, 
Noa.  188  and  187  (VoL  XXI.  p.  91).  For  fiirther  reference  to  the  Venus,  see 
helow,  §§  127,  164,  168,  162  (pp.  380,  399,  400,  403,  407).] 

>  [Compare  the  panOlel  passage  in  CMm*  ^  Afikm,  §  110  (VoL  XIX.  ^  164).] 

•  [Compare  VoL  V.  p.  186.] 
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finish  with  extreme  eare.  But  thef  abfltractioD  of  the  teen- 
tud  particulafs  in  his  sulgect  fay  a  line-master,  has  a  peculiar 
didactic  value.  For  painting,  when  it  is  complete,  leaves  it 
much  to  your  own  judgment  what  to  look  at;  and,  if  yoa 
are  a  fool,  you  lode  at  the  wrong  thing; — but  in  a  fine 
woodcut,  the  master  says  to  you,  ''You  AaU  look  at  this, 
or  at  nothing.** 

105.  For  example,  here  is  a  little  tailjnece  of  Bewick's, 
to  the  &b]e  of  the  Frogs  and  the  Stork.*  He  is,  as  I  told 
you,  as  stout  a  reformer  as  H(dbein,t  or  Bottiodli,  or 
Luther,  or  Savonarola;  and,  as  an  impnrtial  refetiner,  hit? 
right  uid  left,  at  lower  or  upper  classes,  if  he  sees  them 
wrong.  Most  frequently,  he  strikes  at  vice,  without  refier- 
ence  to  class;  but  in  this  vignette  he  strikes  definitely  at 
the  degradaticm  of  the  viler  popular  mind  which  is  incapable 
of  being  governed,  because  it  cannot  understand  the  noble- 
ness of  kingship.  He  has  written — ^better  than  written, 
engraved,  sure  to  suffer  no  slip  of  type— 4ns  legend  under 
the  drawing;  so  that  we  know  his  meaning: 

''  Set  them  up  with  a  king,  indeed  I " 

106.  There  is  an  audience  of  seven  frc^pt,  listening  to 
a  speaker,  or  croaker,  in  the  middle;  and  Bewick  has  set 
himself  to  show  in  all,  but  especially  in  the  speaker,  essential 
frogginess  of  mind — ^the  marsh  temper.  He  could  not  have 
done  it  half  so  well  in  painting  as  he  has  done  by  the 
abstraction  of  wood-outline.  The  characteristic  of  a  manly 
mind,  or  body,  is  to  be  gentle  in  temper,  and  firm  in  con- 
stitution; the  contrary  essence  of  a  froggy  mind  and  body 
is  to  be  angular  in  temper,  and  fiabby  in  constitution.  I 
have  enlarged  Bewick's  orator-fix>g  for  you,  Plate  I.  a,  and 
I  think  you  will  fed  that  he  is  entirely  expressed  in  those 
essential  particulars. 

*  From  Bewick's  MiopM  Fables.^ 
t  See  ante,  §  49  [p.  S88]. 

^  [Here  Rualdn  tbowed  the  tailpiece,  from  which  the  lowest  of  the  three  fifforee 
on  Plkte  XXV.  ie  taken.] 
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This  being  perfectly  good  wood-cutting,  notice  especially 
its  deliberation.  No  scrawling  or  scratching,  or  cross* 
hatching,  or  ^^Jree'*  work  of  any  sort  Most  deliberate 
lajring  down  of  solid  lines  and  dots,  of  which  you  cannot 
change  one.  The  real  difficulty  of  wood  engraving  is  to  cut 
every  one  of  these  black  lines  or  spaces  of  the  exactly  right 
shape,  and  not  at  all  to  cross-hatch  them  cleanly. 

107.  Next,  examine  the  technical  treatment  of  the  pig, 
above.  I  have  purposely  chosen  this  as  an  example  of  a 
white  object  on  dark  ground,  and  the  frog  as  a  dark  object 
on  light  ground,  to  explain  to  you  what  I  mean  by  sa3ring 
that  fine  engraving  regards  local  colour,  but  not  light  and 
shade.^  You  see  both  frog  and  pig  are  absolutely  without 
light  and  shade.  The  frog,  indeed,  casts  a  shadow;  but 
his  hind  leg  is  as  white  as  his  throat.  In  the  pig  you  don't 
even  know  which  way  the  light  falls.  But  you  know  at 
once  that  the  pig  is  white,  and  the  frog  brown  or  green. 

108.  There  are,  however,  two  pieces  of  chiaroscuro 
implied  in  the  treatment  of  the  pig.  It  is  assumed  that 
his  curly  tail  would  be  light  against  the  background — dark 
against  his  own  rump.  This  little  piece  of  heraldic  quarter- 
ing is  absolutely  necessary  to  solidify  him.  He  would  have 
been  a  white  ghost  of  a  pig,  flat  on  the  background,  but  for 
that  alternative  tail,  and  the  bits  of  dark  behind  the  ears. 
Secondly:  Where  the  shade  is  necessary  to  suggest  the 
position  of  his  ribs,  it  is  given  with  graphic  and  chosen 
points  of  dark,  as  few  as  possible ;  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
shade  at  all,  but  of  the  skin  and  bone. 

109.  That,  then,  being  the  law  of  refused  chiaroscuro, 
observe  further  the  method  of  outline.  We  said*  that  we 
were  to  have  thick  lines  in  wood,  if  possible.  Look  what 
thickness  of  black  outline  Bewick  has  left  under  our  pig's 
chin,  and  above  his  nose. 

But  that  is  not  a  line  at  all,  you  think? 

No; — a  modem  engraver  would  have  made  it  one,  and 


1  [Above,  §  81,  p.  361.1 
s  [Abore,  §  79^  p.  34a] 
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prided  himsdf  on  getting  it  fine.  Bewidk  leaves  it  actually 
thicker  than  the  snout,  but  puts  all  his  ingenuity  of  touch 
to  vary  the  forms,  and  break  the  extremities  of  his  white 
cuts,  so  that  the  eye  may  be  refreshed  and  relieved  by 
new  forms  at  every  turn.  The  group  of  white  touches 
filling  the  space  between  snout  and  ears  might  be  a  wreath 
of  fine-weather  clouds,  so  studiously  are  they  grouped  and 
broken. 

And  nowhere,  you  see,  does  a  single  black  line  cross 
another. 

Look  back  to  Figure  6,  page  859,  and  you  will  know, 
henceforward,  the  difference  between  good  and  bad  wood- 
cutting. 

110.  We  have  also,  in  the  lower  woodcut,  a  notable 
instance  of  Bewick's  power  of  abstraction.  You  will  observe 
that  one  of  the  chief  characters  of  this  frog,  which  makes 
him  humorous, — next  to  his  vain  endeavour  to  get  some 
firmness  into  his  fore  feet, — is  his  obstinately  angular  hump- 
back. And  you  must  feel,  when  you  see  it  so  marked, 
how  important  a  general  character  of  a  fi*og  it  is  to  have  a 
hump-back, — ^not  at  the  shoulders,  but  the  loins. 

111.  Here,  then,  is  a  case  in  which  you  will  see  the 
exact  function  that  anatomy  should  take  in  art^ 

All  the  most  scientific  anatomy  in  the  world  would 
never  have  taught  Bewick,  much  less  you,  how  to  draw 
a  frog. 

But  when  once  you  have  drawn  him,  or  looked  at  him, 
so  as  to  know  his  points,  it  then  becomes  entirely  inter- 
esting to  find  out  why  he  has  a  hump-back.  So  I  went 
myself  yesterday  to  Professor  Rolleston  for  a  little  anatomy, 
just  as  I  should  have  gone  to  Professor  Phillips  for  a  little 
geology;^  and  the  Professor  brought  me  a  fine  little  active 
frog;  and  we  put  him  on  the  table,  and  made  him  jump 
all  over  it,  and  then  the  Professor  brought  in  a  charming 

*  [Ou  this  sabiect  compare  Eagles  Nest,  §§154  seq,  (above,  pp.  227  seq,),^ 

*  [George  Rolleston    (1829-1881),    F.R.S. ;    Linacre    professor    of  anatomy  and 
physiology,  18C0-1881.     For  John  Phillips,  see  above,  p.  232  n.] 
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Squelette^  of  a  £rog,  and  showed  me  that  he  needed  a  pro- 
jecting bone  from  his  rump,  as  a  bird  needs  it  from  its 
breast, — ^the  one  to  attach  the  strong  muscles  of  the  hind 
legs,  as  the  other  to  attach  those  of  the  fore  legs  or  wings. 
So  that  the  entire  leaping  power  of  the  firog  is  in  his 
hmnp-back,  as  the  fl3ring  power  of  the  bird  is  in  its  breast- 
bone. And  thus  this  Frog  Parliament  is  most  literally  a 
Rump  Parliament — everything  depending  on  the  hind  legs, 
and  nothing  on  the  brains;  which  makes  it  wonderfully 
like  some  other  Parliaments  we  know  of  nowadays,  and 
Mr.  Ayrton  and  Mr.  Lowe  for  their  sesthetic  and  acquisi- 
tive eyes,  and  a  rump  of  RaQway  Directors.* 

112.  Now,  to  conclude,  for  want  of  time  only — I  have 
but  touched  on  the  b^^inning  of  my  subject, — ^understand 
clearly  and  finally  this  simple  principle  of  all  art,  that  the 
best  is  that  which  realizes  absolutely,  if  possible.  Here  is 
a  viper  by  Carpaccio:'  you  are  afraid  to  go  near  it.  Here 
is  an  arm-chair  by  Carpaccio:  you  who  came  in  late,  and 
are  standing,  to  my  regret,  would  like  to  sit  down  in  it. 
This  is  consummate  art;  but  you  can  only  have  th^t  with 
consummate  means,  and  exquisitely  trained  and  hereditaiy 
mental  power. 

With  inferior  means,  and  average  mental  power,  you 
must  be  content  to  give  a  rude  abstraction;  but  if  rude 
abstraction  i^  to  be  made,  think  what  a  difference  there 
must  be  between  a  wise  man's  and  a  fooFs;  and  consider 
what  heavy  responsibility  lies  upon  you  in  your  youth,  to 
determine,  among  realities,  by  what  you  will  be  delighted, 
and,  among  imaginations,  by  whose  you  will  be  led. 

»  [See  VoL  VL  p.  3dal 

'  ^Aeton  Sime  Ayrton  (1816-1886),  fint  commissioiier  of  works  (186D-1873),  was 
ftl  this  time  (riring  much  offence  by  his  Philistinism  and  rudeness  of  manner  (see  a 
refiMrenoe  to  him  in  Fm  Clavigeraf  Letter  82).  Robert  Lowe,  Viscount  Sherbrooke 
(1811-1892),  was  at  this  time  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (1868-1873) ;  as  a  champion 
of  the  straitest  sect  of  the  laumr  /aire  school  of  economists,  he  was  partieuhuiT 
nnsympathetic  to  Ruskin  (see  Fort  Clavigera,  Letter  81,  ''Notes  and  Correspond- 
enee,**  and  The  Three  Oohure  of  Pre-RaphaMUm,  §  20).  For  Ruskin's  riewa  of 
Railway  Directors,  see  /br«  Clavigera,  Letters  28  aud  ^ 

*  [See  No.  171  in  the  Educational  Series  (Vol.  XXI.  p.  90) ;  but  the  example  is 
no  longer  at  Oxford.  Nor  is  the  "arm-chair"  bv  Carpaodo,  which  was  perhaps 
a  eopy  of  tke  one  in  the  pietare  of  "St  Jerome  in  his  Stodj.*^ 


»     .  v» 


LECTUBE  IV 

THE  TECHNICS  OF  METAL  EN6RAVINO 

118.  We  are  to-day  to  examine  the  proper  methods  for  the 
technical  management  of  the  most  perfect  of  the  aims  of 
precision. possessed  by  the  artist  For  you  will  at  <moe 
understand  that  a  line  cut  by  a  finely-pointed  instrument 
upon  the  smooth  sur&ce  of  metal  is  susceptible  of  the 
utmost  fineness  that  can  be  given  to  the  definite  wotk  of 
the  human  hand  In  drawing  with  pen  upon  paper^  the 
surfiEtce  of  the  paper  is  slightly  roug^;  necessarily »  two 
points  touch  it  instead  of  one,  and  the  liquid  flows  firom 
them  more  or  less  irr^mlarly,  whatever  the  draughtsman's 
skilL  But  you  cut  a  metallic  surfece  with  one  edge  only; 
the  fiirrow  drawn  by  a  skater  on  the  surfiice  of  ice  is  like 
it  on  a  large  scale.  Your  surfece  is  polished,  and  your  line 
may  be  wholly  faultless,  if  your  hand  is. 

114.  And  because,  in  such  material,  eflEects  may  be 
produced  which  no  penmanship  could  rival,  most  people, 
I  fancy,  think  that  a  steel  plate  half  engraves  itself;  tiiat 
the  workman  has  no  trouble  with  it,  compared  to  that  of 
a  pen  draughtsman. 

To  test  your  feeling  in  this  matter  accurately,  here  is  a 
manuscript  book  written  with  pen  and  ink,  and  iUustrated 
with  flourishes  and  vignettes. 

You  will  all,  I  think,  be  disposed,  on  examining  it, 
to  exclaim,  How  wonderful!  and  even  to  doubt  the  possi- 
bility of  every  page  in  the  book  being  completed  in  the 
same  manner.  Again,  here  are  three  of  my  own  drawings, 
executed  with  the  pen,  and  Indian  ink,  when  I  was  fifteen. 
They  are  copies  fit>m  large  lithographs  by  Prout;^  and  I 

1  [For  Raikin'i  making  of  these  copiee,  fee  Praterita,  L  §  84.] 
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imagine  that  most  of  my  pupils  would  think  me  very 
tyrannical  if  I  requested  them  to  do  anything  of  the  kind 
themselves.  And  yet,  when  you  see  in  the  shop  windows 
a  line  engraving  like  this,*  or  this,*  either  of  which  con- 
tains, alone,  as  much  work  as  fifty  pages  of  the  manuscript 
book,  or  fifty  such  drawings  as  mine,  you  look  upon  its 
effect  as  quite  a  matter  of  course, — ^you  never  say  "how 
wonderfiil"  that  is,  nor  consider  how  you  would  like  to 
have  to  live,  by  producing  anything  of  the  same  kind 
yourselves. 

115.  Yet  you  cannot  suppose  it  is  in  reality  easier  to 
draw  a  line  with  a  cutting  point,  not  seeing  the  effect  at 
all,  or,  if  any  effect,  seeing  a  gleam  of  light  instead  of  dark- 
ness, than  to  draw  your  black  line  at  once  on  the  white 
paper?  You  cannot  really  think t  that  there  is  something 
complacent,  sympathetic,  and  helpful  in  the  nature  of  steel ; 
so  that  while  a  pen-and-ink  sketch  may  always  be  con- 
sidered an  achievement  proving  cleverness  in  the  sketcher, 
a  sketch  on  steel  comes  out  by  mere  favour  of  the  indul- 
gent metal;  or  that  the  plate  is  woven  like  a  piece  of 
pattern  silk,  and  the  pattern  is  developed  by  pasteboard 
cards  punched  fiill  of  holes?  Not  so.  Look  close  at  this 
engraving,  or  take  a  smaller  and  simpler  one.  Turner's  Mer- 
cury and  Argus, — ^imagine  it  to  be  a  drawing  in  pen  and 
ink,  and  yourself  required  similarly  to  produce  its  parallel  I 
True,  the  steel  point  has  the  one  advantage  of  not  blotting, 
but  it  has  tenfold  or  twentjrfold  disadvantage,  in  that  you 

*  Miller's  large  plate  of  the  Grand  Canal^  Venice,  after  Turner;  and 
Goodall's,  of  Tivoli,  after  Turner.  The  other  examples  referred  to  are  left 
in  the  University  Galleries  ^ 

t  This  paragraph  was  not  read  at  the  lecture,  time  not  allowing : — it  it 
part  of  what  I  wrote  on  engraving  some  jears  ago,  in  the  papers  for  the 
Art  Journal,  called  the  CeHus  of  Aglaia.^ 

'  [The  engravinn  are  in  the  Rutldn  Art  Collection ;  Haference  Series,  Nos.  153 
and  164  (VoL  XXI.  p.  41).  For  another  reference  to  Miller's,  see  below,  §  136, 
p.  386.  Raskin's  conies  from  Prout's  lithomphs  were  afterwards  removed  by  him ; 
ne  presented  one  or  them  to  Mr.  Macdonidd.J 

>  [The  small  editions  add  '* Refer  now  to  On  the  (Md  Road"  where  several  pass 
from  the  C$Hus  were  then  printed.    See  in  this  edition  VoL  XIX.  pp.  90-01] 
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cannot  slur,  nor  eflhoe,  except  in  a  very  resolute  and  labo- 
rious way,  nor  play  with  it,  nor  even  see  what  you  axe 
doing  with  it  at  tli^  moment,  fSur  less  the  eflfect  that  is  to 
be.  You  must  fed  what  jrou  are  doing  with  it,  and  know 
precisely  what  you  have  got  to  do;  how  deqp,  how  broad, 
how  fSur  apart  jrour  lines  must  be,  etc  and  etc.  (a  coui^e 
of  lines  of  etceteras  would  not  be  enough  to  imply  all  you 
must  know).  But  suppose  the  plate  xvere  only  a  pen  dmw- 
ing:  take  your  pen — ^your  finest — and  just  try  to  copy  the 
leaves  that  entangle  the  head  of  lo,^  and  her  head  itsdf ; 
remembering  always  that  the  kind  of  work  required  here  is 
mere  child's  play  compared  to  that  of  fine  figure  engraving. 
Nevertheless,  take  a  small  magnifying  ^ass  to  tiiis»-count 
the  dots  and  lines  that  gradate  the  nostrils  and  the  edges 
of  the  fiu^ial  bone;  notice  how  the  li^t  is  left  on  the 
top  of  the  head  by  the  stopping,  at  its  outline,  of  the 
coarse  touches  which  form  the  shadows  under  the  leaves; 
examine  it  well,  and  then — I  humbly  ask  of  you — try  to 
do  a  piece  of  it  yourself!  You  clever  sketcher — ^you  joxxng 
lady  or  g^itleman  of  genius — ^you  eye-glassed  dilettante — you 
current  writer  of  criticism  royally  pliual, — I  beseech  you, — 
do  it  yourself;  do  the  merely  etched  outline  yourseli^  if  no 
more.  Liook  you, — ^you  hold  your  etching-needle  this  way, 
as  you  would  a  pencil,  nearly;  and  then, — ^you  scratch  witib 
it!  it  is  as  easy  as  lying.  Or  if  you  think  that  too  diffi- 
cult, take  an  easier  piece; — take  either  of  the  light  sprays 
of  foliage  that  rise  against  the  fortress  on  the  right,  pass 
your  lens*  over  them — ^look  how  their  fine  outline  is  first 
drawn,  leaf  by  leaf;  then  how  the  distant  rock  is  put  in 
between,  with  broken  lines,  mostly  stopping  before  they 
touch  the  leaf-outline;  and  again,  I  pray  you,  do  it  your- 
self,— if  not  on  that  scale,  on  a  larger.  Go  on  into  the 
hollows  of  the  distant  rock, — ^traverse  its  thickets, — number 
its  towers; — count  how  many  lines  there  are  in  a  laurel 
bush — in  an  arch — ^in  a  casement;  some  hundred  and  fifty, 

1  [The  Cuhis  reads  ".  .  .  entangle  the  nearest  cow's  head  and  the  head  itself."] 
'  [For  ''pass  your  lens,"  the  CettuM  reads  ''put  your  glass."] 
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or  two  hundred,  deliberately  drawn  lines,  you  will  find,  in 
every  square  quarter  of  an  inch; — say  three  thousand  to  the 
inchf — each,  with  skilful  intent,  put  in  its  place!  and  then 
consider  what  the  ordinary  sketcher's  work  must  appear,  to 
the  men  who  have  been  trained  to  this! 

116.  ''But  might  not  more  have  been  done  by  three 
thousand  lines  to  a  square  inch?"  you  will  perhaps  ask. 
Well,  possibly.  It  may  be  with  Ihies  as  with  soldiers: 
three  hundred,  knowing  their  work  thoroughly,  may  be 
stronger  than  three  thousand  less  sure  of  their  aim.  We 
shall  have  to  press  close  home  this  question  about  numbers 
and  purpose  presently; — it  is  not  the  question  now.  Sup- 
pose certain  results  required, — atmospheric  effects,  surface 
textures,  transparencies  of  shade,  concisions  of  light, — then, 
more  could  not  be  done  with  less.  There  are  engravings 
of  this  modem  school,  of  which,  with  respect  to  their 
particular  aim,  it  may  be  said,  most  truly,  they  ''cannot 
be  better  done."^ 

Here  is  one  just  finished, — or,  at  least,  finished  to  the 
eyes  of  ordinary  mortals,  though  its  fastidious  master  means 
to  retouch  it ; — a  quite  pure  line  engraving,  by  Mr.  Charles 
Henry  Jeens;'  (in  calling  it  pure  line,  I  mean  that  there 
are  no  mixtures  of  mezzotint  or  any  mechanical  tooling,  but 
all  is  steady  hand-work,)  from  a  picture  by  Mr.  Army- 
tage,  which,  without  possessing  any  of  the  highest  claims 
to  admiration,  is  yet  free  from  the  vulgar  vices  which  dis- 
grace most  of  our  popular  religious  art;  and  is  so  sweet 
in  the  fancy  of  it  as  to  deserve,  better  than  many  worics 
of  higher  power,  the  pains  of  the  engraver  to  make  it  a 
common  possession.  It  is  meant  to  help  us  to  imagine  the 
evening  of  the  day  when  the  father  and  mother  of  Christ 
had  been  seeking  Him  through  Jerusalem:  they  have  come 
to   a   well   where  women   are   drawing  water;   St.  Joseph 

1  [Here  the  reprint  ftrom  the  Cuhu  qf  Agiaia  ends.  The  reference  it  to  earlier 
pewigBi  in  that  Miey>  where  DOrer't  aayinff  was  quoted :  see  Vol.  XIX.  pp.  62,  72.] 

*  [1827-1879.  The  engraWng  here  referred  to  is  of  ''Joseph  and  Xfary,"  bj 
£.  ArmjtMgt,  R.A.    For  another  reference  to  the  artist^  see  Vol.  XIV.  p.  268.] 
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passes  on, — but  the  tired  Madonna,  leaning  on  the  well's 
margin,  asks  wistfully  of  the  women  if  they  have  seen  such 
and  such  a  child  astray.  Now  will  you  just  look  for  a 
while  into  the  lines  by  which  the  expression  of  the  weary 
and  anxious  face  is  rendered;  see  how  unerring  they  are, — 
how  calm  and  clear;  and  think  how  many  questions  have 
to  be  determined  in  drawing  the  most  minute  portion  of 
any  one, — ^its  curve, — ^its  thickness, — its  distance  fix>m  the 
next, — ^its  own  preparation  for  ending,  invisibly,  where  it 
ends.  Think  what  the  precision  must  be  in  these  that 
trace  the  edge  of  the  lip,  and  make  it  look  quivering  with 
disappointment,  or  in  these  which  have  made  the  eyelash 
heavy  with  restrained  tears. 

117.  Or  if,  as  must  be  the  case  with  many  of  my  audi- 
ence, it  is  impossible  for  you  to  conceive  the  difficulties 
here  overcome,  look  merely  at  the  draperies,  and  other 
varied  substances  represented  in  the  plate;  see  how  silk, 
and  linen,  and  stone,  and  pottery,  and  flesh,  are  all  sepa- 
rated in  texture,  and  gradated  in  light,  by  the  most  subtle 
artifices  and  appliances  of  line, — of  which  artifices,  and  the 
nature  of  the  mechanical  labour  throughout,  I  must  endea- 
vour to  give  you  to-day  a  more  distinct  conception  than 
you  are  in  the  habit  of  forming.  But  as  I  shdl  have  to 
blame  some  of  these  methods  in  their  general  result,  and 
I  do  not  wish  any  word  of  general  blame  to  be  associated 
with  this  most  excellent  and  careftil  plate  by  Mr.  Jeens,  I 
will  pass,  for  special  examination,  to  one  already  in  your 
Reference  Series,  which  for  the  rest  exhibits  more  various 
treatment  in  its  combined  landscape,  background,  and  figures : 
the  Belle  Jardiniere  of  Raphael,  drawn  and  engraved  by 
the  Baron  Desnoyers.^ 

You  see,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  ground,  stones,  and 
other  coarse  surfaces  are  distinguished  from  the  flesh  and 
draperies  by  broken  and  wriggled  lines.  Those  broken  lines 
cannot  be  executed  with  the  burin,  they  are  etched  in  the 

^  [See  Reference  Series,  No.  103  (Vol.  XXI.  p.  36) ;  and  for  a  farther  reference 
to  the  engraWng^  §  231  (below,  p.  465).] 
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early  states  of  the  plate,  and  are  a  modem  artifice,  never 
used  by  old  engravers;  partly  because  the  older  men  were 
not  masters  of  the  art  of  etching,  but  chiefly  because  even 
those  who  were  acquainted  with  it  would  not  employ  lines 
of  this  nature.  They  have  been  developed  by  the  import- 
ance of  landscape  in  modem  engraving,  and  have  produced 
some  valuable  results  in  small  plates,  especially  of  archi- 
tecture. But  they  are  entirely  erroneous  in  principle,  for 
the  surface  of  stones  and  leaves  is  not  broken  or  jagged  in 
this  manner,  but  consists  of  mossy,  or  blooming,  or  other- 
wise organic  texture,  which  cannot  be  represented  by  these 
coarse  lines;  their  general  consequence  has  therefore  been 
to  withdraw  the  mind  of  the  observer  from  all  beautiful  and 
tender  characters  in  foreground,  and  eventually  to  destroy 
the  very  school  of  landscape  engraving  which  gave  birth  to 
them. 

Considered,  however,  as  a  means  of  relieving  more  deli- 
cate textures,  they  are  in  some  degree  legitimate,  being,  in 
£eu±,  a  kind  of  chasing  or  jagging  one  part  of  the  plate 
surface  in  order  to  throw  out  the  delicate  tints  from  the 
rough  field.  But  the  same  efiect  was  produced  with  less 
pains,  and  far  more  entertainment  to  the  eye,  by  the  older 
engravers,  who  employed  purely  ornamental  variations  of 
line ;  thus  in  Plate  XXVIII.,  opposite  p.  886,  the  drapery  is 
sufficiently  distinguished  from  the  grass  by  the  treatment  of 
the  latter  as  an  omamental  arabesque.  The  grain  of  wood 
is  elaborately  engraved  by  Marc  Antonio,  with  the  same 
purpose,  in  the  plate  given  in  your  Standard  Series.^ 

118.  Next,  however,  you  observe  what  difference  of 
texture  and  force  exists  between  the  smooth,  continuous 
lines  themselves,  which  are  all  really  engraved.  You  must 
take  some  pains  to  understand  the  nature  of  this  operaticm. 

The  line  is  first  cut  lightly  through  its  whole  course,  by 
absolute  decision  and  steadiness  of  hand,  which  you  may 
endeavour  to  imitate  if  you  like,  in  its  simplest  phase,  by 

*  [Na  16;  for  Riitkiii*t  note  upon  it,  tee  Vol.  XXI.  p.  19.] 
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drawing  a  circle  with  your  compass-pen ;  and  then,  grasping 
your  penholder  so  that  you  can  push  the  point  like  a 
plough,  describing  other  circles  inside  or  outside  of  it,  in 
exact  parallelism  with  the  mathematical  line,  and  at  exactly 
equal  distances.  To  approach,  or  depart,  with  your  point 
at  finely  gradated  intervals,  may  be  your  next  exercise, 
if  you  find  the  first  unexpectedly  easy. 

119.  When  the  line  is  thus  described  in  its  proper 
course,  it  is  ploughed  deeper,  where  depth  is  needed,  by  a 
second  cut  of  the  burin,  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the 
other,  the  cut  being  given  with  gradated  force  so  as  to 
take  away  most  steel  where  the  line  is  to  be  darkest 
Every  line  of  gradated  depth  in  the  plate  has  to  be  thus 
cut  eight  or  ten  times  over  at  least,  with  retouchings  to 
smooth  and  clear  all  in  the  close.  Jason  has  to  plough  his 
field  ten-furrow  deep,  with  his  fiery  oxen  well  in  hand,  all 
the  while.^ 

When  the  essential  lines  are  thus  produced  in  their 
several  directions,  those  which  have  been  drawn  across  each 
other,  so  as  to  give  depth  of  shade,  or  richness  of  texture, 
have  to  be  farther  enriched  by  dots  in  the  interstices;  else 
there  would  be  a  painfid  appearance  of  network  every- 
where; and  these  dots  require  each  four  or  five  jags  to 
produce  them;  and  each  of  these  jags  must  be  done  with 
what  artists  and  engravers  alike  call  ''feeling," — the  sensi- 
bility, that  is,  of  a  hand  completely  under  mental  govern- 
ment. So  wrought,  the  dots  look  soft,  and  like  touches 
of  paint;  but  mechanically  dug  in,  they  are  vulgar  and 
hard. 

120.  Now,  observe,  that,  for  every  piece  of  shadow 
throughout  the  work,  the  engraver  has  to  decide  with  what 
quantity  and  kind  of  line  he  will  produce  it.  Exactly  the 
same  quantity  of  black,  and  therefore  the  same  depth  of 
tint  in  general  efiect,  may  be  given  with  six  thick  lines ;  or 
with  twelve,  of  half  their  thickness ;  or  with  eighteen,  of  a 
third  of  the  thickness.     The  second  six,  second  twelve,  or 

1  [Compare  Aratra  Pentelici,  §  180  (Vol.  XX.  p.  328).] 
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second  eighteen,  may  cross  the  first  six,  first  twelve,  or 
first  eighteen,  or  go  between  them;  and  they  may  cross  at 
any  angle.  And  then  the  third  six  may  be  put  between 
the  first  six,  or  between  the  second  six,  or  across  both,  and 
at  any  angle.  In  the  network  thus  produced,  any  kind  of 
dots  may  be  put  in  the  severally  shaped  interstices.  And 
for  any  of  the  series  of  superadded  lines,  dots,  of  equivalent 
value  in  shade,  may  be  substituted.  (Some  engravings  are 
wrought  in  dots  altogether.)  Choice  infinite,  with  multi- 
plication of  infinity,  is,  at  all  events,  to  be  made,  for  every 
minute  space,  from  one  side  of  the  plate  to  the  other. 

121.  The  excellence  of  a  beautiful  engraving  is  primarily 
in  the  use  of  these  resources  to  exhibit  the  qualities  of 
the  original  picture,  with  delight  to  the  eye  in  tihte  method 
of  translation;  and  the  language  of  engraving,  when  once 
you  begin  to  understand  it,  is,  in  these  respects,  so  fertile, 
so  ingenious,  so  inefiably  subtle  and  severe  in  its  grammar, 
that  you  may  quite  easily  make  it  the  subject  of  your  life's 
investigation,  as  you  would  the  scholarship  of  a  lovely 
literature. 

But  in  doing  this,  you  would  withdraw,  and  necessarily 
withdraw,  your  attention  from  the  higher  qualities  of  art, 
precisely  as  a  grammarian,  who  is  that,  and  nothing  more, 
loses  command  of  the  subject  and  substance  of  thought. 
And  the  exquisitely  mysterious  mechanisms  of  the  engraver's 
method  have,  in  fact,  thus  entangled  the  intelligence  of 
the  careftil  draughtsmen  of  Europe;  so  that  since  the  final 
perfection  of  this  translator's  power,  all  the  men  of  finest 
patience  and  finest  hand  have  stayed  content  with  it; — the 
subtlest  draughtsmanship  has  perished  fix)m  the  canvas,^  and 

*  An  effort  has  lately  been  made  in  France,  by  Meissonier,  G^rome,  and 
their  school,  to  recover  it,  with  marvellous  collatend  skill  of  engravers.  The 
etching  of  Chrome's  ''Louis  XI V.  and  Moli^re"  is  one  of  the  completest 
pieces  of  skilful  mechanism  ever  put  on  metal.^ 

^  [For  G^rome,  see  below,  §  240,  p.  472  ;  and  comoare  Vol.  XV.  p.  407  n.  The 
picture,  here  referred  to,  was  exhibited  in  1863  to  illustrate  the  foliowing  passage 
from  the  Memoires  de  Madame  Campan :  ''  Alors  le  roi  se  toumant  vers  lea  familliers 
de  sa  cour :  'vous  me  voyez,'  leur  dit-il,  'occup^  de  faire  manger  IColi^re,  que  mea 
officiers  ne  trouvent  pas  aassez  bonne  compagnie  pour  euz."j 
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sought  more  popular  praise  in  this  labyrinth  of  discipline 

language,  and   more   or   less  dulled  or   degraded  thoughl 

And,  in  sum,  I  know  no  cause  more  direct  or  &tal,  in  th 

destruction  of  the  great  schools  of  European  art,  than  th 

\  perfectness  of  modem  line  engraving. 

I  122.  This  great  and  profoundly  to  be  r^pretted  influenc 

I  I  will  prove  and  illustrate  to  you  on  another  occasion.^    M; 

object  to-day  is  to  explain  the  perfectness  of  the  art  itself 

and   above   all  to   request   you,   if  you   will  not  look   a 

pictures  instead  of  photographs,  at  least  not  to  allow  th 

I  cheap  merits  of  the  chemical  operation  to  withdraw  you 

;  inteiest  fix>m  the  splendid  human  labour  of  the  engravei 

f  ':  Here  is  a  little  vignette  fix>m  Stothard,'  for  instance,   i 

I  Rogers's  PoemSt  to  the  lines, 

»  "  Soared  in  the  swings  half  pleased  and  half  afraid^ 

I  'Neath  Bister  elms^  that  waved  their  summer  shade." 

I  You  would  think,  would  you  not?  (and  rightly)  that  c 

I   '  all  difficult  things  to  express  with  crossed  black  lines  an^ 

dots,  the  face  of  a  young  girl  must  be  the  most  difficult 

i^j  Yet  here  you  have  the  face  of  a  bright  girl,  radiant  v 

li^t,  transparent,  mysterious,  almost  breathing, — her  dad 

hair  involved  in  delicate  wreath  and  shade,  her  eyes  ful 

of  joy  and   sweet  playfulness, — and   all  this  done   by  th 

exquisite  order  and  gradation  of  a  very  few  lines,  whicl 

I  if  you  will  examine  them  through  a  lens,  you  find  dividing 

^  and  chequering  the  lip,  and  cheek,  and  chin,  so  strong; 

that  you  would  have  fancied  they  could  only  produce  th 

effect  of  a  grim  iron  mask.     But  the  intelligences  of  ordc 

I  and  form  guide  them  into  beauty,  and  inflame  them  witi 

I  delicatest  life. 

I  '^  128.  And  do  you  see  the  size  of  this  head  ?    About  a 

i  huge  as  the  bud  of  a  forget-me-not!    Can  you  imagine  th 

|r  fineness  of  the  httle  pressures  of  the  hand  on  the  steel,  i 


>  rSee  Appendix,  Article  I.  (below,  pp.  463,  464).] 
'  [In  the  ''Pleasures  of  Memory";    on  p.   10  of  the 
"Thro'/'  not  "'Neath."] 
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that  space,  which,  at  the  edge  of  the  ahnost  mvisible  lip, 
fashioned  its  less  or  more  of  smile  ? 

My  chemical  friends,  if  you  wish  ever  to  know  any- 
thing rightly  concerning  the  arts,  I  very  urgently  advise  you 
to  throw  all  your  vials  and  washes  down  the  gutter-trap; 
and  if  you  will  ascribe,  as  you  think  it  so  clever  to  do,  in 
your  modem  creeds,  all  virtue  to  the  sun,  use  that  virtue 
through  your  own  heads  and  fingers,  and  apply  your  solar 
energies  to  draw  a  skilful  line  or  two,  for  once  or  twice 
in  your  life.  You  may  learn  more  by  trying  to  engrave, 
like  Goodall,^  the  tip  of  an  ear,  or  the  curl  of  a  lock  of 
hair,  than  by  photographing  the  entire  population  of  the 
United  States  of  America, — black,  white,  and  neutral-tint. 

And  one  word,  by  the  way,  touching  the  complaints  I 
hear  at  my  having  set  you  to  so  fine  work  that  it  hurts 
your  eyes.  You  have  noticed  that  all  great  sculptors — and 
most  of  the  great  painters  of  Florence — began  by  being 
goldsmiths.*  Why  do  you  think  the  goldsmith's  apprentice- 
ship is  so  fruitful?  Primarily,  because  it  forces  the  boy 
to  do  small  work,  and  mind  what  he  is  about  Do  you 
suppose  Michael  Angelo  learned  his  business  by  dashing 
or  hitting  at  it?  He  laid  the  foundation  of  all  his  after 
power  by  doing  precisely  what  I  am  requiring  my  own 
pupils  to  do,— copying  German  engravings  in  £EU!simileI' 
And  for  your  eyes — you  all  sit  up  at  night  till  you  haven^ 
got  any  eyes  worth  speaking  of.  Go  to  bed  at  half-past 
nine,  and  get  up  at  four,  and  you'll  see  something  out  of 
them,  in  time. 

124.  Nevertheless,  whatever  admiration  you  may  be 
brought  to  feel,  and  with  justice,  for  this  lovely  workman- 
ship,— ^the  more  distinctly  you  comprehend  its  merits,  the 
more  distinctly  also  will  the  question  rise  in  your  mind^ 

1  [Stothard't  yiguette,  if  that  be  here  referred  to^  wat^  however,  enipiiTed  bj 
Finden.  Goodall  engraved  most  of  the  vignettee  by  Tomer  in  Rogers  •  Poems,  hot 
not  Uiose  by  Stothara.l 

>  [Compare  A  Joy  for  Ever,  §§  45-46  n.  (VoL  XVI.  p.  46),  and  Leduree  em  AH, 
§  141  (VoL  XX.  p.  131).] 

*  [See,  again,  Leeturee  on  Art,  §  141.] 
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How  is  it  that  a  performance  so  marvellous  has  yet  taken 
no  rank  in  the  records  of  art  of  any  permanent  or  acknow- 
ledged kind?  How  is  it  that  these  vignettes  from  Stothard 
and  Turner,*"  like  the  woodcuts  from  Tenniel,  scarcely  make 
the  name  of  the  engraver  known;  and  that  they  never  are 
found  side  by  side  with  this  older  and  apparently  ruder  art, 
in  the  cabinets  of  men  of  real  judgment?  The  reason  is 
precisely  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  Tenniel  woodcut. 
This  modem  line  engraving  is  alloyed  gold.  Rich  in  capa- 
city, astonishing  in  attainment,  it  nevertheless  admits  wiUul 
fault,  and  misses  what  it  ought  first  to  have  attained.  It  is 
therefore,  to  a  certain  measure,  vile  in  its  perfection;  while 
the  older  work  is  noble  even  in  its  failure,  and  classic  no 
less  in  what  it  deliberately  refuses,  than  in  what  it  ration- 
ally and  rightly  prefers  and  performs. 

125.  Here,  for  instance,  I  have  enlaiged  the  head  of 
one  of  Diirer's  Madonnas  for  you  ^  out  of  one  of  his  most 
carefril  plates,  t  You  think  it  very  ugly.  Well,  so  it  is. 
Don't  be  afraid  to  think  so,  nor  to  say  so.  FrightfriUy 
ugly ;  vulgar  also.  It  is  the  head,  simply,  of  a  tat  Dutch 
girl,  with  all  the  pleasantness  left  out.  There  is  not  the 
least  doubt  about  that.  Don't  let  anybody  force  Albert 
Diirer   down  your  throats;    nor  make  you   expect  pretty 

*  I  must  again  qualify  the  too  sweeping  statement  of  the  text  1  thinks 
as  time  passes,  some  of  these  nineteenth-century  line  engravings  will  become 
monumental.  The  first  vignette  of  the  garden,  with  the  cut  hedges  and 
fountain,  for  instance,  in  Rogers's  Poems  ^  is  so  consummate  in  its  use  of  every 
possible  artifice  of  delicate  line  (note  the  look  of  tretmUotu  atmosphere  got 
by  the  undulatory  etched  lines  on  the  pavement,  and  the  broken  masses, 
worked  with  dots,  of  the  fountain  foam),  that  I  think  it  cannot  but,  with 
some  of  its  companions,  survive  the  refuse  of  its  school,  and  become  elassic 
I  find  in  like  manner,  even  with  all  their  fiaults  and  wealmesses,  the  vignettes 
to  Heyne's  VirM^  to  be  real  art-possessions. 

t  Plate  XXXV.,  in  the  Appendix  [p.  478],  taken  from  the  engraving  of 
the  Virgin  sitting  in  the  fenced  garden,  with  two  angels  crowning  her. 

^  [The  enlargement  (a  photograph)  it  No.  144  in  the  Keferenoe  Series  (VoL  XXI. 

>  [The  frontispiece  to  ''The  Pleasures  of  Memory."  The  drawing  by  Turner  is 
No.  220  in  the  National  Gallery  (for  a  reference  to  it,  see  Vol.  III.  p.  306).  The 
engraving  is  by  Milk.] 

*  [For  another  reference  to  these  vignettes,  see  Cettua  of  Aglaia,  §  107  (VoL  XIX. 

p.  152).] 
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things  from  him.  Stothard's  young  girl  in  the  swing,^  or 
Sir  Joshua's  Age  of  Innocence,'  is  in  quite  angelic  sphere 
of  another  world,  compared  to  this  black  domain  of  poor, 
laborious  Albert.  We  are  not  talking  of  female  beauty, 
so  please  you,  just  now,  gentlemen,  but  of  engraving.  Aiul 
the  merit,  the  classical,  indefeasible,  inmiortal  merit  of  this 
head  of  a  Dutch  girl  with  all  the  beauty  left  out,  is  in  the 
fietct  that  every  line  of  it,  as  engraving,  is  as  good  as  can 
be; — ^good,  not  with  the  mechanical  dexterity  of  a  watch- 
maker, but  with  the  intellectual  effort  and  sensitiveness  of 
an  artist  who  knows  precisely  what  can  be  done,  and  ought 
to  be  attempted,  with  his  assigned  materials.  He  works 
easily,  fearlessly,  flexibly;  the  dots  are  not  all  measured 
in  distance;  tlie  lines  not  all  mathematically  parallel  or 
divergent.  He  has  even  missed  his  mark  at  the  mouth  in 
one  place,  and  leaves  the  mistake,  frankly.  But  there  are 
no  petrified  mistakes;  nor  is  the  eye  so  accustomed  to 
the  look  of  the  mechanical  frurow  as  to  accept  it  for  final 
excellence.  The  engraving  is  fiill  of  the  painter's  higher 
power  and  wider  perception ;  it  is  classically  perfect,  because 
duly  subordinate,  and  presenting  for  your  applause  only  the 
virtues  proper  to  its  own  sphere.  Among  these,  I  must 
now  reiterate,  the  first  of  all  is  the  decorative  arrangement 
of  Knes. 

126.  You  aU  know  what  a  pretty  thing  a  damask  table- 
cloth  is,  and  how  a  pattern  is  brought  out  by  threads 
running  one  way  in  one  space,  and  across  in  another.  So, 
in  lace,  a  certain  delightftilness  is  given  by  the  texture  of 
meshed  lines. 

Similarly,  on  any  surface  of  metal,  the  object  of  the 
engraver  is,  or  ought  to  be,  to  cover  it  with  lovely  Una^ 
forming  a  lacework,  and  including  a  variety  of  spaces,  deli- 
cious to  the  eye. 

And   this   is  his   business,   primarily;    before  any  other 

1  [In  the  Tignette  above  referred  to,  §  123,  p.  377.1 

'  [No.  307  in  the  National  Gallery ;  for  otner  referenoes  to  the  picture,  lee 
Vol.  XIX.  p.  250,  and  Art  ^  Em^Umd,  §  66.] 
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matter  can  be  thought  of,  his  work  must  be  ornamental 
You  know  I  told  you  a  sculptor's  business  is  first  to  cover 
a  surface  with  {feasant  basses^  whether  they  mean  anjrthing 
or  not;  so  an  engraver's  is  to  cover  it  with  pleasant  tines^ 
whether  they  mean  an3rthing  or  not.  That  they  should 
mean  something,  and  a  good  deal  of  something,  is  indeed 
desirable  afterwards;  but  first  we  must  be  ornamental. 

127.  Now  if  you  will  compare  Plate  XXVI.  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  lecture,  which  is  a  characteristic  example  of 
good  Florentine  engraving,  and  represents  the  Planet  and 
power  of  Aphrodite,  with  the  Aphrodite  of  Bewick  in  the 
upper  division  of  Plate  XXV.,  you  will  at  once  under- 
stand the  difference  between  a  primarily  ornamental,  and 
a  primarily  realistic,  style.^  The  first  requirement  in  the 
Florentine  work,  is  that  it  shall  be  a  lovely  arrangement  of 
lines ;  a  pretty  thing  upon  a  page.  Bewick  has  a  secondary 
notion  of  making  his  vignette  a  pretty  thing  upon  a  page. 
But  he  is  overpowered  by  his  vigorous  veracity,  and  bent  first 
on  giving  you  his  idea  of  Venus.  Quite  right,  he  would 
have  be^,  mind  you,  if  he  had  been  carving  a  statue  of 
her  on  Mount  Eryx;'  but  not  when  he  was  engraving  a 
vignette  to  iEsop's  fables.  To  engrave  well  is  to  ornament 
a  sur&ce  well,  not  to  create  a  redistic  impression.  I  b^ 
your  pardon  for  my  repetitions;  but  the  point  at  issue  is 
the  root  of  the  whole  business,  and  I  mtut  get  it  well 
asserted,  and  variously. 

Let  me  pass  to  a  more  important  example. 

128.  Three  years  ago,  in  the  rough  first  arrangement  of 
the  copies  in  the  Educational  Series,  I  put  an  outline  of 
the  top  of  Apollo's  sceptre,  which,  in  the  catalogue,  was 
said  to  be  probably  by  Baccio  Baldini  of  Florence,  for  your 
first  real  exercise;  it  remains  so,  the  olive  being  put  first 
only  for  its  mythological  rank.' 

^  [For  a  comparison  of  the  two  platei  from  other  pointi  of  yiew,  aee  below. 
§§  168,  162  (pp.  403,  407).] 

«  [Compare  Aratra  PenteUei,  §  206  (VoL  XX.  p.  362).] 

'  [The  references  here  are  to  an  earlier  arrangement  of  the  series.  The  '^  Apollo's 
Sceptre"  is  now  No.  8;  the  olive.  No.  10:  see  Vol.  XXL  pp.  76,  76.] 
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The  series  of  engravings  to  which  the  plate  from  which 
that  exercise  is  copied  belongs,  are  part  of  a  number, 
executed  chiefly,  I  think,  from  early  designs  of  Sandro 
Botticelli,  and  some  in  great  part  by  his  hand.^  He  and 
his  assistant,  Baccio,  worked  together;  and  in  such  harmony, 
that  Baldini  probably  often  does  what  Sandro  wants,  better 
than  Sandro  could  have  done  it  himself;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  design  of  Baldini's  over  which  Sandro  does 
not  seem  to  have  had  influence. 

And  wishing  now  to  show  you  three  examples  of  the 
finest  work  of  the  old,  the  renaissance,  and  the  modem 
schools,— of  the  old,  I  will  take  Baccio  Baldini's  Astrologia,* 
Plate  XXVII,,  opposite.  Of  the  renaissance,  Diirer's  Adam 
and  Eve.'  And  of  the  modem,  this  head  of  the  daughter  of 
Herodias,  engraved  from  Luini  by  Beaugrand,^  which  is  as 
affectionately  and  sincerely  wrought,  though  in  the  modem 
manner,  as  any  plate  of  the  old  schools. 

129.  Now  observe  the  progress  of  the  feeling  for  light 
and  shade  in  the  three  examples. 

The  first  is  nearly  all  white  paper;  you  think  of  the 
outline  as  the  constructive  element  throughout. 

The  second  is  a  vigorous  piece  of  white  and  black — not 
of  B^  and  shade, — ^for  all  the  high  lights  are  equally  white, 
whether  of  flesh,  or  leaves,  or  goat's  hair. 

The  third  is  complete  in  chiaroscuro,  as  far  as  engraving 
can  be. 

Now  the  dignity  and  virtue  of  the  plates  is  in  the 
exactly  inverse  ratio  of  their  frdness  in  chiaroscuro.* 

Baldini's  is  excellent  work,  and  of  the  very  highest 
school      Diirer's    entirely    accomplished    work,    but    of   an 

*  rOn  this  subject  see  the  Introduction ;  above,  p.  xzzyiiL] 

*  [For  another  discussion  of  this  figure  of  Astrologia,  see  the  jpessage  from 
Raskin's  MS.  given  m  a  note  to  Seiamt  and  LUiei,  §  123  (Vol.  XVill.  pp.  170- 
172) ;  and  for  a  further  refisrenoe  to  it,  see  below,  §  220,  p.  460.] 

^  [Standard  Series,  No.  10  (Vol.  XXI.  p.  17).] 

«  [Reference  Series,  No.  100  (Vol  XXI.  p.  42).  The  head,  however,  is  that  not 
of  the  daughter  of  Herodias,  but  of  a  saint] 

*  [Compare  above,  §§  81,  107  (pp.  351-362,  366) ;  and  below,  §§  136,  230 
(pp.  386,  464).] 
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their  line  for  the  most  part  with  a  single  furrow,  giving  it 
depth  by  force  of  hand  or  wrist,  and  retouching,  not  in  the 
furrow  itself^  but  with  others  beside  it.*  Such  work  can 
only  be  done  well  on  copper,  and  it  can  display  all  faculty 
of  hand  or  wrist,  precision  of  eye,  and  accuracy  of  know- 
ledge, which  a  human  creature  can  possess.  But  the  dotted 
or  hatched  line  is  not  used  in  this  central  style,  and  the 
higher  conditions  of  beauty  never  thought  of. 

In  the  Astrology  of  Baldini, — and  remember  that  the 
Astrologia  of  the  Florentine  meant  what  we  mean  by 
Astronomy,  and  much  more,^ — he  wishes  you  first  to  look 
at  the  face:  the  lip  half  open,  faltering  in  wonder;  the 
amazed,  intense,  dreaming  gaze ;  the  pure  dignity  of  forehead, 
undisturbed  by  terrestrial  thought.  None  of  these  things 
could  be  so  much  as  attempted  in  Diirer's  method;  he  can 
engrave  flowing  hair,  skin  of  animals,  bark  of  trees,  wreath- 
ings  of  metal-work,  with  the  free  hand ;  also,  with  laboured 
chiaroscuro,  or  with  sturdy  line,  he  can  reach  expressicxis  of 
sadness,  or  gloom,  or  pain,  or  soldierly  strength, — but  pure 
beauty, — ^never. 

184.  Lastly,  you  have  the  Modem  school,  deepening  its 
lines  in  successive  cuts.  The  instant  consequence  of  the 
introduction  of  this  method  is  the  restriction  of  curvature; 
you  cannot  follow  a  complex  curve  again  with  precision 
through  its  furrow.  If  you  are  a  dextrous  ploughman, 
you  can  drive  your  plough  any  number  of  times  along  the 
simple  curve.  But  you  cannot  repeat  again  exactly  the 
motions  which  cut  a  variable  oncf  You  may  retouch  it, 
energize  it,  and  deepen  it  in  parts,  but  you  cannot  cut  it 
all  through  again  equally.  Aiid  the  retouching  and  ener- 
gizing in  parts  is  a  living  and  intellectual  process;  but 
the  cutting  all  through,  equally,  a  mechanical  one.      The 

*  This  most  imporUiit  and  distinctive  character  was  pointed  out  to  me 
by  Mr.  Burgess. 

t  This  point  will  be  further  examined  and  explained  in  the  Appendix.^ 

1  [See  Mornings  in  Fhrmce^  §  104.] 

'  [This,  however,  was  not  done.  In  writing  the  Appendix  after  a  long  intanral, 
Rnsldn  gave  up  the  idea  of  making  it  as  complete  as  he  had  intended  :  see  §  229 
(p.  463)!l  "»  F 
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difference  is  exactly  such  as  that  between  the  dexterity 
of  turning  out  two  similar  mouldings  firom  a  lathe,  and 
carving  them  with  the  free  hand,  like  a  Pisan  sculptor. 
And  although  splendid  intellect,  and  subtlest  sensibility, 
have  been  spent  on  the  production  of  some  modem  plates, 
the  mechanical  element  introduced  by  their  manner  of 
execution  always  overpowers  both;  nor  can  any  plate  of 
consummate  value  ever  be  produced  in  the  modem  method. 

185.  Nevertheless,  in  landscape,  there  are  two  examples 
in  your  Reference  Series,  of  insuperable  skill  and  extreme 
beauty :  Miller's  plate,  before  instanced,  of  the  Grand  Canal, 
Venice ;  ^  and  E.  (^oodall's  of  the  upper  fall  of  the  Tees.* 
The  men  who  engraved  these  plates  might  have  been 
exquisite  artists;  but  their  patience  and  enthusiasm  were 
held  captive  in  the  false  system  of  lines,  and  we  lost  the 
painters;  while  the  engravings,  wonderful  as  they  are,  are 
neither  of  them  worth  a  Turner  etching,  scratched  in  ten 
minutes  with  the  point  of  an  old  fork;  and  the  common 
types  of  such  elaborate  engraving  are  none  of  them  worth 
a  single  frog,  pig,  or  puppy,  out  of  the  comer  of  a  Bewick 
vignette. 

186.  And  now,  I  think,  you  cannot  fail  to  understand 
clearly  what  you  are  to  look  for  in  engraving,  as  a  separate 
art  from  that  of  painting.  Turn  back  to  the  '*  Astrologia  "  as 
a  perfect  type  of  the  purest  school.  She  is  gazing  at  stars, 
and  crowned  with  them.  But  the  stars  are  bUick  instead 
of  shining  1  You  cannot  have  a  more  decisive  and  absolute 
proof  that  you  must  not  look  in  engraving  for  chiaroscuro. 

Nevertheless,  her  body  is  half  in  shade,  and  her  left 
foot;  and  she  casts  a  shadow,  and  there  is  a  bar  of  shade 
behind  her. 

All  these  are  merely  so  much  acceptance  of  shade  as 
may  relieve  the  forms,  and  give  value  to  the  linear  portions. 
The  face,  though  turned  from  the  light,  is  shadowless.' 

"  rSee  above,  §  114  ».,  p.  3C9.] 

'  [An  impression  of  this  plate  is  No.  162  in  the  Reference  Series  (Vol.  XXI. 


p.  41).] 

*  [Not  entirely  so,  in  the  finished  plate :  see,  on  this  subject,  §  246  (below, 
p.  477)0 
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AgahL  Every  lock  of  the  hair  is  dea^poed  and  aet  m 
its  T^Bice  with  tiie  subtlest  caret  bat  there  is  no  histre 
attempted, — ^no  texture, — no  mystery.  The  plumes  of  the 
wuigs  are  set  studiously  in  their  plaoes,-^they,  also,  lustre- 
less. That  even  their  filaments  are  not  drawn,  and  that 
the  broad  curve  embracing  them  ignores  the  anatomy  of  a 
bird's  wing,  are  conditions  of  de^gpn,  not  execution.  Of 
these  in  a  future  lecture.* 

187.  The  ''Poesta,**  Plate  XXVIII.,  opposite,  is  a  stiU 
more  severe,  thou^  not  so  generic,  an  example;  its  deco- 
rative foreground  reducing  it  almost  to  the  rank  of  gold- 
smith's ornamentation.^  I  need  scarcely  point  out  to  you 
that  the  flowing  water  shows  neither  lustre  nor  reflection; 
but  notice  that  the  observer's  attention  is  suj^Kised  to  be 
so  dose  to  every  dark  touch  of  the  graver  that  he  will  see 
the  minute  dark  spots  which  indicate  the  sprinkled  shower 
fialling  from  the  vase  into  the  pooL 

188.  This  habit  of  strict  and  cahn  attention,  constant 
in  the  artist,  and  expected  in  the  observer,  makes  all  the 
difierence  between  the  art  of  Intellect,  and  of  mere  sensa- 
tion. For  every  detail  of  this  plate  has  a  meaning,  if  you 
care  to  understand  it.  This  is  Poetry,  sitting  by  &e  foun- 
tain of  Castalia,  Krhich  flows  first  out  of  a  formal  urn,  to 
show  that  it  is  not  artless ;  but  the  rocks  of  Parnassus  are 
behind,  and  on  the  top  of  them— only  one  tree,  like  a 
mushroom  with  ar  thick  stalk.  You  at  first  are  inclined  to 
say,  How  very  absurd,  to  put  only  one  tree  on  Parnassus  1 
but  this  one  tree  is  the  Immortal  Plane  Tree,  planted  by 
Agamemnon,'  and  at  once  connects  our  Poesia  with  the 
Iliad.  Then,  this  is  the  hem  of  the  robe  of  Poetry, — ^this 
is  the  divine  vegetation  which  springs  up  under  her  feet, — 
this  is  the  heaven  and  earth  united  by  her  power, — ^this  is 
the  fountain  of  Castalia  flowing  out  afresh  among  the  grass, 

♦  Sec  Appendix^  Article  I.* 

1  [Comwire  §  117  (above,  p.  373).] 

*  [See  Pliny,  Nat,  Hut.,  zvi.  238 :  ''Sunt  auctoret  et  Delphicam  platanum  Aga- 
mcmnoiiis  manu  satam."] 

'  [The  intended  discuBsion  was,  however,  not  given ;  compare  p.  384  n.] 
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md  these  are  the  drops  with  which,  out  of  a  pitcher, 
Poetry  is  nourishing  the  fountain  of  Castalia. 

All  which  you  may  find  out  if  you  happen  to  know 
snyfhing  about  Castalia,  or  about  poetry;  and  pleasantly 
think  more  upon,  for  yourself.  But  the  poor  dunces,  Sandio 
and  Baccio,  feeling  themselves  but  "goffi  nell'  arte,"*  have 
no  hope  of  teUing  you  all  this,  except  suggestively.  They 
can't  engrave  grass  of  Parnassus,  nor  sweet  springs  so  as 
to  look  like  water ;  but  they  can  make  a  pretty  damasked 
surface  with  ornamental  leaves,  and  flowing  lines,  and  so 
leave  you  something  to  think  of— if  you  will. 

189.  "  But  a  great  many  people  won't,  and  a  great  many 
more  can't;  and  surely  the  finished  engravings  are  much 
more  delightful,  and  the  only  means  we  have  of  giving  any 
idea  of  finished  pictures,  out  of  our  reach." 

Yes,  all  that  is  true;  and  when  we  examine  the  effects 
of  line  engraving  upon  taste  in  recent  art,  we  will  discuss 
these  matters ;  *  for  the  present,  let  us  be  content  with  know- 
ing what  the  best  work  is,  and  why  it  is  so.  Although, 
however,  I  do  not  now  press  further  my  cavils  at  the 
triumph  of  modem  line  engraving,  I  must  assign  to  you,  in 
few  words,  the  reason  of  its  recent  decline.  Engravers  com- 
plain that  photography  and  cheap  woodcutting  have  ended 
their  finer  craft.'  No  complaint  can  be  less  grounded.  They 
themselves  destroyed  their  own  craft,  by  \adgarizing  it. 
Content  in  their  beautiful  mechanism,  they  ceased  to  learn, 
and  to  feel,  as  artists ;  they  put  themselves  under  the  order 
of  publishers  and  printsellers ;  they  worked  indiscriminately 
from  whatever  was  put  into  their  hands, — ^from  Bartlett*  as 
willingly  as  from  Turner,  and  from  Mulready  as  carefully 
as  from  Raphael.  They  filled  the  windows  of  printsellers, 
the  pages  of  gift  books,  with  elaborate  rubbish,  and  piteous 

>  rSee  above,  §  46,  p.  329.] 

*  'See  Appendix,  Article  I.  (below,  pp.  403,  464).] 

»  'See  Cettus  qf  Aglaia,  §  37  (Vol.  XIX,  pp.  88-89).] 

«  [W.  H.  Bartlett  (1809-1854),  topographical  landscape  painter.  There  are 
nineteen  rolames  of  travels  in  quarto,  eontainin|f  more  than  1000  enfravinga  from 
his  drawings.] 
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abortiaiis  of  delicate  industry.  They  worked  cheap,  and 
cheaper, — ^smoothly,  and  more  smoothly, — they  got  armies 
of  assistants,  and  surromided  themselves  witii  schools  of 
mechanical  tricksters,  learning  their  stale  tricks  with  blun- 
dering avidity.  They  had  £dlen — before  the  days  of  photo- 
graphy— into  providers  of  frontispieces  fbr  housekeepers* 
pocket-books.  I  do  not  know  if  photography  itsd£  tiieir 
redoubted  enemy,  has  even  now  ousted  them  from  that  last 
refrige. 

140.  Such  the  fault  of  the  engraver, — ^very  pardonable; 
scarcely  avoidable, — ^however  fiitaL  Fault  mainly  of  humility. 
But  what  has  your  fault  been,  gentlemen  ?  what  the  patrons* 
fault,  who  have  permitted  so  wide  waste  of  admirable  labour, 
so  pathetic  a  uselessness  of  obedient  genius  ?  It  was  yours 
to  have  directed,  yours  to  have  raised  and  rejoiced  in,  the 
skill,  the  modesty,  the  patience  of  this  entirely  gentle  and 
industrious  race; — copyists  with  their  heart.  The  common 
painter-copjrists  who  encumber  our  European  galleries  with 
their  easels  and  pots,  are,  almost  without  exception,  persons 
too  stupid  to  be  painters,  and  too  lazy  to  be  engravers. 
The  real  copyists — ^the  men  who  can  put  their  soul  into 
another's  work — are  employed  at  home,  in  their  narrow 
rooms,  striving  to  make  their  good  work  profitable  to  all 
men.  And  in  their  submission  to  the  public  taste  they  are 
truly  national  servants  as  much  as  Prime  Ministers  are. 
They  fulfil  the  demand  of  the  nation;  what,  as  a  people, 
you  wish  to  have  for  possession  in  art,  these  men  are  ready 
to  give  you. 

And  what  have  you  hitherto  asked  of  them  ? — ^Ramsgate 
Sands,  and  Dolly  Vardens,  and  the  Paddington  Station,^ — 
these,  I  think,  are  typical  of  your  chief  demands ;  the 
cartoons  of  Raphael — which  you  don't  care  to  see  them- 
selves;  and,   by  way   of  a  flight   into   the  empyrean,   the 

*  [The  reference  is  to  three  popular  pictures  by  W.  P.  Frith,  R.A. — ''  Ramssmte 
Sauds"  (exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  1854);  ''Dolly  Varden"  (exhibited  at 
the  British  Gallery,  1842);  and  ''The  RaUway  Station"  (exhibited  separately  in 
18(52).] 
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Madonna  di  San  Sisto.  And  literally,  there  are  hundreds 
of  cities  and  villages  in  Italy  in  which  roof  and  wall 
Are  blazoned  with  the  noblest  divinity  and  philosophy  ever 
imagined  by  men;  and  of  all  this  treasure,  I  can,  as  far  as 
I  know,  give  you  not  one  example,  in  line  engraving,  by 
an  English  handl^ 

Wdl,  you  are  in  the  main  matter  right  in  this.  You 
want  essentially  Ramsgate  Sands  and  the  Paddington  Station, 
because  there  you  can  see — ^yourselves  I 

Make  yourselves,  then,  worthy  to  be  seen  for  ever,  and 
let  English  engraving  become  noble  as  the  record  of  English 
loveliness  and  honour. 

>  [Compare  below,  p.  471.] 


LECTURE   V 

DESIGN  IN  THE  GERMAN  SCHOOLS  OF  ENGRAVING 

141.  By  reference  to  the  close  of  the  preface  to  Eagle' s^ 
Nest^  you  will  see,  gentlemen,  that  I  meant  these  lectures, 
from  tiie  first,  rather  to  lead  you  to  the  study  of  the 
characters  of  two  great  men,  than  to  interest  you  in  the 
processes  of  a  secondary  form  of  art.  As  I  draw  my 
materials  into  the  limited  form  necessary  for  the  hour,  I 
find  my  divided  purpose  doubly  failing;  and  would  fain 
rather  use  my  time  to-day  in  suppljdng  the  defects  of  my 
last  lecture,  than  in  opening  the  greater  subject,  which  I 
must  treat  with  still  more  lamentable  inadequacy.  Never- 
theless, you  must  not  think  it  is  for  want  of  time  that  I 
omit  reference  to  other  celebrated  engravers,  and  insist  on 
the  special  power  of  these  two  only.  Many  not  inconsider- 
able reputations  are  founded  merely  on  the  curiosity  of 
collectors  of  prints,  or  on  partial  skill  in  the  management 
of  processes;  others,  though  resting  on  more  secure  bases, 
are  still  of  no  importance  to  you  in  the  general  history 
of  art;  whereas  you  will  find  the  work  of  Holbein  and 
Botticelli  determining  for  you,  without  need  of  any  farther 
range,  the  principal  questions  of  moment  in  the  relation 
of  the  Northern  and  Southern  schools  of  design.  Nay, 
a  wider  method  of  inquiry  would  only  render  yoiur  com- 
parison less  accmrate  in  result.  It  is  only  in  Holbein's 
majestic  range  of  capacity,  and  only  in  the  particular 
phase  of  Teutonic  life  which  his  art  adorned,  that  the 
problem  can  be  dealt  with  on  fair  terms.     We  Northerns 

1  [See  above,  p.  122.1 
390 
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can  advance  no  fairly  comparable  antagonist  to  the  artists 
of  the  South,  except  at  that  one  moment,  and  in  that 
one  man.  Rubens  cannot  for  an  instant  be  matched  with 
Tintoret,  nor  Memling  with  Lippi;  while  Reynolds  only 
rivals  Titian  in  what  he  learned  from  him.  But  in  Holbein 
and  Botticelli  we  have  two  men  trained  independently, 
equal  in  power  of  intellect,  similar  in  material  and  mode 
of  work,  contemporary  in  age,  correspondent  in  disposition. 
The  relation  between  them  is  strictly  typical  of  the  constant 
aspects  to  each  other  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  schools. 

142.  Their  point  of  closest  contact  is  in  the  art  of 
engraving,  and  this  art  is  developed  entirely  as  the  servant 
of  the  great  passions  which  pertmrbed  or  polluted  Europe  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  impulses  which  it  obeys  are  all 
new;  and  it  obeys  them  with  its  own  nascent  plasticity 
of  temper.  Painting  and  sculpture  are  only  modified  by 
them;  but  engraving  is  educated. 

These  passions  are  in  the  main  three;  namely, 

1.  The  thirst  for  classical  literature,   and  the  forms  of 

proud  and  false  taste  which  arose  out  of  it,  in 
the  position  it  had  assumed  as  the  enemy  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

2.  The   pride    of   science,    enforcing    (in    the    particular 

domain  of  Art)  accuracy  of  perspective,  shade,  and 
anatomy,  never  before  dreamed  of. 

8.  The  sense  of  error  and  iniquity  in  the  theological 
teaching  of  the  Christian  Church,  felt  by  the 
highest  intellects  of  the  time,  and  necessarily  ren- 
dering the  formerly  submissive  religious  art  impos- 
sible. 

To-day,  then,  our  task  is  to  examine  the  peculiar 
characters  of  the  Design  of  the  Northern  Schools  of 
Engraving,  as  affected  by  these  great  influences. 

148.  I  have  not  often,  however,  used  the  word  "design,"* 

^  [That  if,  in  bit  Oxford  loetores.    He  had  lectorad  apon  d«aign,  and 
ilia  The  Two  Paths:  lee  VoL  XVI.  p.  286.] 
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and  must  clearly  define  the  sense  in  which  I  now  use  it. 
It  is  vaguely  used  in  common  art-parlance;  often  as  if 
it  meant  merely  the  drawing  of  a  picture,  as  distinct  from 
its  colour;  and  in  other  still  more  inaccurate  ways.  The 
accurate  and  proper  sense,  underlying  all  these^  I  must 
endeavour  to  make  dear  to  you. 

"Design*'  properly  signifies  that  power  in  any  art-work 
which  has  a  purpose  other  than  of  imitation,  and  which  is 
"designed,''  composed,  or  separated  to  that  end.  It  implies 
the  rejection  of  some  things,  and  the  insistence  upon  others, 
with  a  given  object.* 

Let  us  take  progressive  instances.  Here  is  a  group  of 
prettily  dressed  peasant  children,  charmingly  painted  by  a 
very  able  modem  artist  ^ — ^not  absolutely  without  design,  for 
he  really  wishes  to  show  you  how  pretty  peasant  children 
can  be  (and,  in  so  far,  is  wiser  and  kinder  than  Murillo, 
who  likes  to  show  how  ugly  they  can  be);'  also,  his  group 

*  If  you  paint  a  bottle  onlj  to  amuse  the  spectator  by  showing  him  how 
like  a  painting  may  l)e  to  a  bottle,  you  cannot  he  considered,  in  art-philosophy, 
as  a  designer.  But  if  you  paint  the  cork  flying  out  of  the  bottle,  and  the 
contents  arriving  in  an  arch  at  the  mouth  of  a  recipient  glass,  you  are  so 
far  forth  a  designer  or  signer ;  probably  meaning  to  express  certain  ultimate 
facts  respecting,  say,  the  hospitable  disposition  of  the  landlord  of  the  house ; 
but  at  all  events  representing  the  bottle  and  glass  in  a  designed,  and  not 
merely  natural,  manner.  Not  merely  natural — ^nay,  in  some  sense  non- 
natural,  or  supernatural.  And  all  great  artists  show  both  this  fiintastic 
condition  of  mind  in  their  work,  and  show  that  it  has  arisen  out  of  a  com- 
municative or  didactic  purpose.     They  are  the  Sign-painters  of  God. 

I  have  added  this  note  to  the  lecture  in  copying  my  memoranda  of  it 
here  at  Assisi,  June  9th,*  being  about  to  begin  work  in  the  Tavern,  or 
Tabemaculum,  of  the  Lower  Church,  with  its  variously  significant  four 
great  ''signs." 

^  [The  sditon  are  unable  to  say  what  picture  was  here  shown ;  there  is  no  sack 
example  in  the  colleetioos  of  the  Raskin  Urawing  Sehool.  Raskin  in  his  own  copy 
notes  that  bis  reference  was  to  a  ''  chromo-lithograph  after  Birket  Foster " ;  nir 
whom  lee  Vol.  XIY.  p.  289,  and  AH  qf  Enefandy  §  112.1 

>  [Compare  8lont9  qf  Venice,  voL  ii  (VoL  X.  p.  228).] 


Fere  Olaviffera^  Letters  36,  83,  and  84.] 
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is  agreeably  arranged,  and  its  component  children  carefully 
chosen.  Nevertheless,  any  summer's  day,  near  any  country 
village,  you  may  come  upon  twenty  groups  in  an  hour  as 
pretty  as  this ;  and  may  see — if  you  have  eyes — children  in 
them  twenty  times  prettier  than  these.  A  photograph,  if 
it  could  render  them  perfectly,  and  in  colour,  would  far 
excel  the  charm  of  this  painting ;  for  in  it,  good  and  clever 
as  it  is,  there  is  nothing  supernatural,  and  much  that  is 
subnaturaL 

144.  Beside  this  group  of,  in  every  sense  of  the  word» 
"artless"*  little  country  girls,  I  will  now  set  one — in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word — "artful"  little  country  girl, — a 
sketch  by  Gainsborough.^ 

You  never  saw  her  like  before.  Never  will  again,  now 
that  Gainsborough  is  dead.  No  photography, — no  science, 
— ^no  industry,  will  touch  or  reach  for  an  instant  this  super- 
naturalness.  You  will  look  vainly  through  the  summer 
fields  for  such  a  child.  "Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  by  the 
wood,***  is  she.  Whence  do  you  think  this  marvellous 
charm  has  come  ?  Alas  1  if  we  knew,  would  not  we  all  be 
Gainsboroughs  ?  This  only  you  may  practically  ascertain, 
as  surely  as  that  a  flower  will  die  if  you  cut  its  root  away, 
that  you  cannot  alter  a  single  touch  in  Gainsborough's  work 
without  injury  to  the  whole.  Half-a-dozen  spots,  more  or 
less,  in  the  printed  gowns  of  these  other  children  whom 
I  first  showed  you,  wiU  not  make  the  smallest  difference 
to  them;  nor  a  lock  or  two  more  or  less  in  their  hair,  new 
a  dimple  or  two  more  or  less  in  their  cheeks.  But  if  you 
alter  one  wave  of  the  hair  of  Gainsborough's  girl,  the  child 
is  gone.  Yet  the  art  is  so  subtle,  that  I  do  not  expect 
you  to  believe  this.  It  looks  so  instinctive,  so  easy,  so 
"chanceux," — ^the  French  word  is  better  than  ours.  Yes, 
and  in  their  more  accurate  sense,  also,  "II  a  de  la  chance." 

*  [Reproduced  m  frontispiece  to  this  volume;  it  ii  a  balf-leogth  tketcb  in  oiL 
It  was  a  irauvaiile  of  Arthur  Burgeie.  who  picked  it  up  in  South  Londoo  lor  three 
goineaa.    Ruakin  inaiited  on  giving  him  900  for  it ;  the  picture  ia  at  Brantwood.] 

>  [Gray's  El^,  28:  ''Nor  up  the  Uwd^  nor  at  the  wood  waa  he.*^ 
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A  stronger  Designer  than  he  was  with  him.    He  could  not 
tell  you  himself  how  the  thing  was  done. 

145.  I  proceed  to  take  a  more  definite  instance — this 
Greek  head  of  the  Lacinian  Juno.^  The  design  or  appoint- 
ing of  the  forms  now  entirely  prevails  over  the  resemblance 
to  Nature.  No  real  hair  could  ever  be  drifted  into  these 
wild  lines,  which  mean  the  wrath  of  the  Adriatic  winds 
round  the  Cape  of  Storms. 

And  yet,  whether  this  be  uglier  or  prettier  than  Gains- 
borough's child — (and  you  know  already  what  /  think  about 
it,  that  no  Greek  goddess  was  ever  half  so  pretty  as  an 
*  English  girl,  of  pure  clay  and  temper,^) — ^uglier  or  prettier, 
it  is  more  dignified  and  impressive.  It  at  least  belongs  to 
the  domain  of  a  lordlier,  more  majestic,  more  guiding  and 
ordaining  art 

146.  I  will  go  back  another  five  hundred  years,  and 
place  an  Egyptian  beside  the  Greek  divinity.'  The  resem- 
blance to  Nature  is  now  all  but  lost,  the  ruling  law  has 
become  alL  The  lines  are  reduced  to  an  easily  counted 
number,  and  their  arrangement  is  little  more  than  a  decora- 
tive sequence  of  pleasant  curves  cut  in  porphyry, — in  the 
upper  part  of  their  contour  following  the  outline  of  a 
woman's  face  in  profile,  over-crested  by  that  of  a  hawk,  on 
a  kind  of  pedestaL  But  that  the  sign-engraver  meant  by 
his  hawk.  Immortality,  and  by  her  pedestal,  the  House  or 
Tavern  of  Truth,  is  of  little  importance  now  to  the  passing 
traveller,  not  yet  preparing  to  take  the  sarcophagus  for  his 
place  of  rest. 

147.  How  many  questions  are  suggested  to  us  by  these 
transitions !     Is  beauty  contrary  to  law,  and  grace  attainable 

1  [One  <^  several  enlarged  ttodiee  from  Greek  coins ;  now  in  the  erohaologieel 
department  of  the  University  Galleries.  A  photogravure  of  the  coin  is  given  on 
Plate  XX.  in  VoL  XX.  ;  see  p.  340  n.,  for  the  Cape  of  Storms,  and  compare 
Vol.  XIX.  p.  271  (No.  16).] 

>  [See  Queen  ^  the  Air,  §  167  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  418),  and  Aratra  PMeKei,  §  104 
(Vol.  XX.  p.  342).] 

*  [Raskin  here  showed  a  drawing  of  the  head  of  an  Egyjytian  queen  from 
a  sarcophagus  in  the  Southern  Egyptian  Gallery  at  the  British  Museum;  see 
Appendix  vi.  in  Vol.  XX.,  where  (p.  411)  an  outline  of  the  figure  is  given.] 
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only  through  license?  What  we  gain  in  language,  shall 
we  lose  in  thought  ?  and  in  what  we  add  of  labour,  more 
and  more  forget  its  ends? 

Not  so. 

Look  at  this  piece  of  Sandro's  work,  the  Libyan  SibyL* 

It  is  as  ordered  and  normal  as  the  Egyptian's-^  graceful 
and  facile  as  Gainsborough's.  It  retains  the  majesty  of  old 
religion;  it  is  invested  with  the  joy  of  newly  awakened 
childhood. 

Mind,J[  do  not  expect  you — do  not  wish  you — ^to  enjoy 
Botticelli's  dark  engraving  as  much  as  Gainsborough's  aerial 
sketch ;  for  due  comparison  of  the  men,  painting  should  be 
put  beside  painting.  But  there  is  enough  even  in  this  copy 
of  the  FlcM-entine  plate  to  show  you  the  junction  of  the  two 
powers  in  it — of  prophecy,  and  delight. 

148.  Will  these  two  powers,  do  you  suppose,  be  united 
in  the  same  manner  in  the  contemporary  Northern  art? 
That  Northern  school  is  my  subject  to-day ;  and  yet  I  give 
you,  as  type  of  the  intermediate  condition  between  Eg}rpt 
and  England — ^not  Holbein,  but  Botticelli.  I  am  obliged  to 
do  this;  because  in  the  Southern  art,  the  religious  temper 
remains  unconquered  by  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation. 
Botticelli  was — what  Luther  wished  to  be,  but  could  not 
be — a  reformer  stiU  believing  in  the  Church:  his  mind  is 
at  peace;  and  his  art,  therefore,  can  pursue  the  delight  of 
beauty,  and  yet  remain  prophetic.  But  it  was  far  other- 
wise in  Germany.  There  the  Reformation  of  manners 
became  the  destruction  of  faith;  and  art  therefore,  not  a 
prophecy,  but  a  protest  It  is  the  chief  work  of  the 
greatest  Protestant  who  ever  lived,  |  which  I  ask  you  to 
study  with  me  to-day. 

149.  I  said  that  the  power  of  engraving  had  developed 
itself  during  the  introduction  of  three  new— (practically  and 

♦  PUtc  XXXIV.,  Lecture  VI.  [p.  454]. 

t  I  do  not  mean  the  greatest  teacher  or  reformed  faith ;  but  the  greatest 
protestant  against  faith  unreformed. 
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vitally  new,  that  is  to  say) — elements,  into  the  minds  of 
men:  elements  which  briefly  may  be  expressed  thus: 

1.  Classicism,  and  Literary  Science. 

2.  Medicine,  and  Physical  Science.* 

8.  Reformation,  and  Religious  Science. 

And  first  of  Classicism. 

You  feel,  do  not  you,  in  this  typical  work  of  Gains- 
borough's, that  his  subject  as  well  as  his  picture  is  ^^  artless " 
in  a  lovely  sense; — ^nay,  not  only  artless,  but  ignorant,  and 
unscientific,  in  a  beautiful  way?  You  would  be  afterwards 
remorseful,  I  think,  and  angry  with  yourself— seeing  the 
effect  produced  on  her  face — ^if  you  were  to  ask  this  little 
lady  to  spell  a  very  long  word?  Also,  if  you  wished  to 
know  how  many  times  the  sevens  go  in  forty-nine,  you 
would  perhaps  wisely  address  yourself  elsewhere.  On  the 
other  hand,  you  do  not  doubt  that  this  ladyt  knows  very 
well  how  many  times  the  sevens  go  in  forty-nine,  and  is 
more  Mistress  of  Arts  than  any  of  us  are  Masters  of  them. 

150.  You  have  then,  in  the  one  case,  a  beautifiil  simpli- 
city, and  a  blameless  ignorance;  in  the  other,  a  beautiful 
artfulness,  and  a  wisdom  which  you  do  not  dread, — or,  at 
least,  even  though  dreading,  love.  But  you  know  also  that 
we  may  remain  in  a  hateful  and  culpable  ignorance;  and, 
as  I  fear  too  many  of  us  in  competitive  effort  feel,  become 
possessed  of  a  hateful  knowledge. 

Ignorance,  therefore,  is  not  evil  absolutely;  but,  inno- 
cent, may  be  lovable. 

Knowledge  also  is  not  good  absolutely;  but,  guilty, 
may  be  hateful 

*  It  has  become  the  permitted  fashion  among  modem  mathematiciaiis, 
chemists,  and  apothecaries,  to  call  themselves  ''scientific  men/'  as  opposed 
to  theologians,  poets,  and  artists.  They  know  their  sphere  to  be  a  separate 
one ;  but  their  ridiculous  notion  of  its  being  a  peculiarly  scientific  one  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  in  our  Universities.  There  is  a  science  of  Morals,  a  sdenee 
of  History,  a  science  of  Grammar,  a  science  of  Music,  and  a  science  of  Paint- 
ing ;  and  all  these  are  quite  beyond  comparison  higher  fields  for  human  in- 
tellect, and  require  accuracies  of  intenser  observation,  than  either  chemistry, 
electricity,  or  geology. 

t  The  Cumaean  Sibyl,  Plate  XXXI.,  Lecture  VI.  [p.  448]. 
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So,  therefore,  when  I  now  repeat  my  former  statement* 
that  the  first  main  opposition  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  schools  is  in  the  simplicity  of  the  one,  and  the 
scholarship  of  the  other,  that  statement  may  imply  some- 
times the  superiority  of  the  North,  and  sometimes  of  the 
South.  You  may  have  a  heavenly  simplicity  opposed  to  a 
hellish  (that  is  to  say,  a  lustfid  and  arrogant)  scholarship; 
or  you  may  have  a  barbarous  and  presumptuous  ignorance 
opposed  to  a  divine  and  disciplined  wisdom.  Ignorance 
opposed  to  learning  in  both  cases;  but  evil  to  good,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

151.  For  instance:  the  last  time  I  was  standing  before 
RaphaeFs  arabesques  in  the  Loggias  of  the  Vatican,^  I 
wrote  down  in  my  pocket-book  the  description,  or,  more 
modestly  speaking,  the  inventory,  of  the  small  portion  of 
that  infinite  wilderness  of  sensual  fantasy  which  happened 
to  be  opposite  me.  It  consisted  of  a  woman's  face,  with 
serpents  for  hair,  and  a  virgin's  breasts,  with  stumps  for 
anns,  ending  in  blue  butterflies'  wings,  the  whole  changing 
at  the  waist  into  a  goat's  body,  which  ended  below  in  an 
obelisk  upside-down,  to  the  apex  at  the  bottom  of  which 
were  appended,  by  graceful  chains,  an  altar,  and  two  bunches 
of  grapes. 

Now  you  know  in  a  moment,  by  a  glance  at  this 
"design" — beautifully  struck  with  free  hand,  and  richly 
gradated  in  colour, — ^that  the  master  was  familiar  with  a 
vast  range  of  art  and  literature:  that  he  knew  all  about 
Egyptian  sphinxes,  and  Greek  Gorgons;  about  Eg}rptian 
obelisks,  and  Hebrew  altars;  about  Hermes,  and  Venus, 
and  Bacchus,  and  satyrs,  and  goats,  and  grapes. 

You  know  also — or  ought  to  know,  in  an  instant, — 
that  all  this  learning  has  done  him  no  good ;  that  he 
had  better  have  known  nothing  than  any  of  these  things, 
since  they  were  to  be  used  by  him  only  to  such  purpose; 
and  that  his  delight  in  armless  breasts,  legless  trunks, 
and  obelisks  upside-down,  has  been  the  last  effort  of  his 

1  [In  Maj  1872.] 
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expiring  sensation,  in  the  grasp  of  corrupt  and  altogether 
victorious  Death.  And  you  have  thus,  in  Gainsborough 
as  compared  with  Baphael,  a  sweet,  sacred,  and  living 
simplicity,  set  against  an  impure,  profane,  and  paralyzed 
knowledge. 

152.  But,  next,  let  us  consider  the  reverse  conditions. 
Let  us  take  instance  of  contrast  between  faultful  and 

treacherous  ignorance,  and  divinely  pure  and  fruitful  know- 
ledge. 

In  the  place  of  honour  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  rooms 
of  your  Royal  Academy  four  years  ago  stood  a  picture  by 
an  English  Academician,  announced  as  a  representation  of 
Moses  sustained  by  Aaron  and  Hur,  during  the  discom- 
fiture of  Amalek.^  In  the  entire  range  of  the  Pentateuch, 
there  is  no  other  scene  (in  which  the  visible  agents  are 
mortal  only)  requiring  so  much  knowledge  and  thought  to 
reach  even  a  distant  approximation  to  the  probabilities  of 
the  fact.  One  saw  in  a  moment  that  the  painter  was  both 
powerftil  and  simple,  after  a  sort;  that  he  had  really  sought 
for  a  vital  conception,  and  had  originally  and  earnestly 
read  his  text,  and  formed  his  conception.  And  one  saw 
also  in  a  moment  that  he  had  chanced  upon  this  subject, 
in  reading  or  hearing  his  Bible,  as  he  might  have  chanced 
on  a  dramatic  scene  accidentally  in  the  street; — ^that  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  character  of  Moses, — nothing  of  his 
law, — ^nothing  of  the  character  of  Aaron,  nor  of  the  nature 
of  a  priesthood, — ^nothing  of  the  meaning  of  the  event 
which  he  was  endeavouring  to  represent,  of  the  temper  in 
which  it  would  have  been  transacted  by  its  agents,  or  of 
its  relations  to  modern  life. 

153.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  fresco  of  the  earlier  scenes 
in  the  life  of  Moses,  by  Sandro   Botticelli,^  you  know — not 

*  [The  picture  known  as  "Victory,  O  Lord,"  or  "Joshua,"  by  Millais,  now  in 
the  Manchester  City  Art  Gallery,  was  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1871,  four  years 
before  the  publication  of  this  part  of  Ariadne,     Compare  Vol.  V.  p.  87  n.] 

*  [Jljis  is  one  of  the  series  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  enumerated  below,  §  209  (p.  442), 
as  "Entrance  on  his  Ministry  by  Moses " ;  otherwise  called  " Scenes  from  the 
Early  Life  of  Moses."  For  a  note  on  the  "  Moses  "  as  characteristic  of  the  expressive- 
ness of  the  Florentine  school,  see  Vol.  XVI.  p.  272  n.     See  also  Vol.  IV.  p.  350.] 
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'*  in  a  inomeut,"  ^  for  the  knowledge  of  knowledge  cannot  be 
so  obtained ;  but  in  proportion  to  the  discretion  of  your 
own  reading,  and  to  the  care  you  give  to  the  picture,  you 
nuof  know, — ^that  here  is  a  sacredly  guided  and  guarded 
learning;  here  a  Master  indeed,  at  whose  feet  you  may 
sit  safely,  who  can  teach  you,  better  than  in  words,  the 
significance  of  both  Moses'  law  and  Aaron's  ministry ;  and 
not  only  these,  but,  if  he  chose,  could  add  to  this  an 
exposition  as  complete  of  the  highest  philosophies  both  of 
the  Greek  nation,  and  of  his  own ;  and  could  as  easily  have 
painted,  had  it  been  asked  of  him,  Draco,  or  Numa,  or 
Justinian,  as  the  herdsman  of  Jethro. 

154.  It  is  rarely  that  we  can  point  to  an  opposition 
between  faultful,  because  insolent,  ignorance,  and  virtuous, 
because  gracious,  knowledge,  so  direct,  and  in  so  parallel 
elements,  as  in  this  instance.  In  general,  the  analysis  is 
much  more  complex.  It  is  intensely  difficult  to  indicate 
the  mischief  of  involuntary  and  modest  ignorance,  calamitous 
only  in  a  measure;  fruitfid  in  its  lower  field,  yet  sorrow- 
fully condemned  to  that  lower  field — not  by  sin,  but  fate. 

When  first  I  introduced  you  to  Bewick,  we  closed  our 
too  partial  estimate  of  his  entirely  magnificent  powers  with 
one  sorrowful  concession — he  could  draw  a  pig,  but  not  a 
Venus.* 

Eminently  he  could  so,  because — ^which  is  still  more 
sorrowfuUy  to  be  conceded — ^he  liked  the  pig  best.  I  have 
put  now  in  your  Educational  Series  a  whole  galaxy  of  pigs 
by  him ;  *  but,  hunting  all  the  fables  through,  I  find  only 
one  Venus,  and  I  think  you  will  aU  admit  that  she  is 
an  unsatisfactory  Venus.*    There  is  honest  simplicity  here; 

♦  Lecture  III.,  §  101  [PUtc  XXV.,  p.  863]. 

^  [RuBkin  takes  up  hit  words  as  mad  in  §  152,  with  a  side  referenoe  MsiU^ 
to  a  rebuke  administered  by  him,  as  recounted  in  the  Introduction  to  VoL  XX. 
p.  zzziz.] 

*  [Again  (as  in  §  101,  above)  a  reference  to  the  lecture  on  ''The  School  of 
Florence"  (Vol  XX.  p.  366).] 

*  [See  Vol  XXL  p.  91.] 
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but  you  regret  it;  you  miss  somethiDg  that  you  find  in 
Holbein,  much  more  in  BotticellL  You  see  in  a  moment 
that  this  man  knows  nothing  of  Sphinxes,  or  Muses,  or 
Graces,  or  Aphrodites ;  and,  besides,  that  knowing  nothing, 
he  would  have  no  liking  for  them  even  if  he  saw  them; 
but  much  prefers  the  style  of  a  well-to-do  English  house- 
keeper with  corkscrew  curls,  and  a  portly  person. 

155.  You  miss  something,  I  said,  in  Bewick  which  you 
find  in  Holbein.  But  do  you  suppose  Holbein  himself, 
or  any  other  Northern  painty,  could  whoUy  quit  himself 
of  the  Uke  accusations?  I  told  you,  in  the  seccmd  of 
these  lectures,  that  the  Northern  temper,  refined  finom 
savageness,  and  the  Southern,  redeemed  firom  decay,  met,  in 
Florence.^  Holbein  and  Botticelli  are  the  purest  types  of 
the  two  races.  Holbein  is  a  civilized  boor;  Botticelli  a 
reanimate  Greek.*  Holbein  was  polished  by  companion- 
ship with  scholars  and  kings,  but  remains  always  a  burgher 
of  Augsburg  in  essential  nature.  Bewick  and  he  are  alike 
in  temper;  only  the  one  is  untaught,  the  other  perfectly 
taught.  But  Botticelli  needs  no  teaching.  He  is,  by  his 
bir^,  scholar  and  gentleman  to  the  hearths  core.  Chris- 
tianity itself  can  only  inspire  him,  not  refine  him.  He  is 
as  tried  gold  chased  by  the  jeweller, — ^the  roughest  part  of 
him  is  the  outside. 

Now  how  diflTerently  must  the  newly  recovered  schol- 
astic learning  tell  upon  these  two  men.  It  is  all  out  of 
Holbein's  way;  foreign  to  his  nature,  useless  at  the  best, 
probably  cumbrous.  But  Botticelli  receives  it  as  a  child 
in  later  years  recovers  the  forgotten  deamess  of  a  nursery 
tale;  and  is  more  himself,  and  again  and  again  himself,  as 
he  breathes  the  air  of  Greece,  and  hears,  in  his  own  Italy, 
the  lost  voice  of  the  Sibyl  murmur  again  by  the  Avemus 
Lake.' 

156.  It  is  not,  as  we  have  seen,  every  one  of  the 
Southern  race  who  can  thus  receive  it.     But  it  graces  them 

1  rSee  above,  p.  343.] 

*  rCompftre  Fon  Claviffera,  Letter  22.] 

»  [Compare  Vol.  XIH.  pp.  132-133.] 
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aU ;  is  at  once  a  part  of  their  being ;  destroys  them,  if  it  is 
to  destroy,  the  more  utterly  because  it  so  enters  into  their 
natures.  It  destroys  Raphael;  but  it  graces  him,  and  is  a 
part  of  him.  It  all  but  destroys  Mantegnei;  but  it  graces 
him.  And  it  does  not  hurt  Holbein,  just  because  it  does 
not  grace  him — never  is  for  an  instant  a  part  of  him.  It 
is  with  Raphael  as  with  some  charming  young  girl  who  has 
a  new  and  beautifully  made  dress  brought  to  her,  which 
entirely  becomes  her, — so  much,  that  in  a  little  while, 
thinking  of  nothing  else,  she  becomes  it;  and  is  only  the 
decoration  of  her  dress.  But  with  Holbein  it  is  as  if  you 
brought  the  same  dress  to  a  stout  farmer's  daughter  who 
was  going  to  dine  at  the  Hall;  and  begged  her  to  put  it 
on  that  she  might  not  discredit  the  company.  She  puts  it 
on  to  please  you ;  looks  entirely  ridiculous  in  it,  but  is  not 
spoiled  by  it, — remains  herself,  in  spite  of  it. 

157.  You  probably  have  never  noticed  the  extreme 
awkwardness  of  Holbein  in  wearing  this  new  dress ;  you 
would  the  less  do  so  because  his  own  people  think  him  all 
the  finer  for  it,  as  the  farmer's  wife  would  probably  think 
her  daughter.  Dr.  Woltmann,  for  instance,  is  enthusiastic 
in  praise  of  the  splendid  architecture  in  the  background 
of  his  Annunciation.^  A  fine  mess  it  must  have  made 
in  the  minds  of  simple  German  maidens,  in  their  notion 
of  the  Virgin  at  homel  I  cannot  show  you  this  Annun- 
ciation ;  but  I  have  under  my  hand  one  of  Holbein's 
Bible  cuts,  of  the  deepest  seriousness  and  import — his  illus- 
tration of  the  Canticles,  showing  the  Church  as  the  bride 
of  Christ 

You  could  not  find  a  subject  requiring  more  tenderness, 
purity,  or  dignity  of  treatment.  In  this  maid,  symbolizing 
the  Church,  you  ask  for  the  most  passionate  humility,  the 
most  angelic  beauty:   ''Behold,  thou  art  fair,  my  dove."* 

1  [See  pp.  101,  102  of  the  book  abore  referred  to  (p.  326),  where  a  woodcut  of 
the  AnnuDciation  it  giren.] 

*  [Song  of  Solomon  iv.  1 :  "  Behold,  thou  art  fair,  mj  lore ;  behold,  thou  art 
fidr;  thou  haat  dovee'  ejet  within  thj  locka."] 

xxn.  2  c 
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Now  here  is  Holbein's  ideal  of  that  fidmeas;  here  is  his 
''Caiurcfa  as  the  Bride."^ 

I  am  sorry  to  associate  this  figuze  in  your  minds,  even 
fbr  a  moment,  with  the  passages  it  is  supposed  to  illus- 
trate; but  the  lesson  is  too  important  to  be  mnitted. 
Remember,  Hcdbein  represents  the  temper  of  Northern 
Befinrmation.  He  has  all  the  nobleness  of  that  temper,  but 
also  all  its  baseness.  He  represents,  in- 
deed, the  revolt  of  Grerman  truth  against 
Italian  lies ;  but  he  represents  also  the  re- 
volt of  Grerman  animalism  against  Hebrew 
imagination.  This  figure  of  Holbein's  is 
half-way  fiN>m  Solomon's  mjrstic  bride,  to 
Rembrandt's  wife,  sitting  on  his  knee  while 
he  drinks.' 

But  the  key  of  the  question  is  not  in 
this.  Florentine  animalism  has  at  this 
time,  also,  enough  to  say  for  itselt  But 
Flormtine  animalism,  at  this  time,  feels 
the  joy  of  a  gentleman,  not  of  a  churi. 
And  a  Floroatine,  whatever  he  does, — be 
it  virtuous  or  sinftil,  chaste  or  lascivious,  severe  or  extras 
vagant, — does  it  with  a  grace. 

158.  You  think,  perhaps,  that  Holbein's  Solomon's  bride 
is  so  ungraceful  chiefly  because  she  is  overdressed,  and  has 
too  many  feathers  and  jewels.  No;  a  Florentine  would 
have  put  any  quantity  of  feathers  and  jewels  on  her,  and 
yet  never  lost  her  grace.  You  shall  see  him  do  it,  and 
that  to  a  fantastic  degree,  for  I  have  an  example  under  my 
hand.  Look  back,  first,  to  Bewick's  Venus  (Lecture  III.).' 
You  can't  accuse  her  of  being  overdressed.  She  complies 
with  every  received  modem  principle  of  taste.  Sir  Joshua's 
precept  that  drapery  should  be  "  drapery,  and  nothing  more,"* 

^  [Fig.  7 ;  taken  from  the  illustrations  to  the  Song  of  Solomon,  in  Holbein's 
series  or  Old  Testament  woodcuts^  published  at  Lyons  in  1538.1 
»  [See  Vol.  VII.  p.  331,  and  Vol.  XIX.  p.  110.] 
»  ;Plate  XXV.,  p.  3«3.1 
*  [For  this  saying,  see  Vol.  XI.  p.  417  n. ;  and  compare  Vol.  XII.  p.  46o.] 
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is  observed  more  strictly  even  by  Bewick  than  by  Michael 
Angelo.  If  the  absence  of  decoration  could  exalt  the  beauty 
of  his  Venus,  here  had  been  her  perfection. 

Now  look  back  to  Plate  XXVI.  (Lecture  IV.),  by 
Sandro;  Venus  in  her  planet,  the  ruling  star  of  Florence. 
Anything  more  grotesque  in  conception,  more  unrestrained 
in  fancy  of  ornament,  you  cannot  find,  even  in  the  final 
days  of  the  Renaissance.  Yet  Venus  holds  her  divinity 
through  all;  she  will  become  majestic  to  you  as  you  gaze; 
and  there  is  not  a  line  of  her  chariot  wheels,  of  her  buskins, 
or  of  her  throne,  which  you  may  not  see  was  engraved 
by  a  gentleman. 

159.  Again,  Plate  XXIX.,  opposite,  is  a  facsimile  of 
another  engraving  of  the  same  series^ — ^the  Sun  in  Leo.  It 
is  even  more  extravagant  in  accessories  than  the  Venus. 
You  see  the  Sun's  epaulettes  before  you  see  the  sun; 
the  spiral  scrolls  of  his  chariot,  and  the  black  twisted  rays 
of  it,  might,  so  far  as  types  of  form  only  are  considered, 
be  a  design  for  some  modem  court-dress  star,  to  be  made 
in  diamonds.  And  yet  all  this  wild  ornamentation  is,  if 
you  will  examine  it,  more  purely  Greek  in  spirit  than  the 
ApoUo  Belvidere. 

You  know  I  have  told  you,  again  and  again,  that  the 
soul  of  Greece  is  her  veracity;'  that  what  to  other  nations 
were  fables  and  symbolisms,  to  her  became  living  fSetcts — 
living  gods.  The  fall  of  Greece  was  instant  when  her  gods 
again  became  fables.  The  ApoUo  Belvidere  is  the  work  of 
a  sculptor  to  whom  Apollonism  is  merely  an  elegant  idea 
on  which  to  exhibit  his  own  skill.  He  does  not  himself 
feel  for  an  instant  that  the  handsome  man  in  the  unintel- 
ligible attitude,*  with  drapery  hung  over  his  left  arm,  as  it 

*  I  read  somewhere,  lately^  a  new  and  very  ingenious  theory  about  the 
attitude  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  proving,  to  the  author's  satisniction,  that 
the  received  notion  about  watching  the  arrow  was  all  a  mistake.     The  paper 

^  [For  particQlan  of  the  serias,  see  Introduction,  above,  p.  zzzviiL ;  and  for 
further  references  to  this  pUte,  see  below,  p.  461.] 

>  [See  Queen  of  the  Air,  §  160  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  414) ;  Leeiurei  an  Art,  %  104,  and 
Aratra  PenteHei,  §  200  (VoL  XX.  pp.  99,  346-347).] 
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would  be  hung  to  dry  over  a  clothes-line,  is  the  Power  of 
the  Sun.  But  the  Florentine  believes  in  Apollo  with  his 
whole  mind,  and  is  trying  to  explain  his  strength  in  every 
touch. 

For  instance;  I  said  just  now,  "You  see  the  sun's 
epaulettes  before  the  sun."  Well,  don't  you,  usually,  as  it 
rises?  Do  you  not  continually  mistake  a  luminous  cloud 
for  it,  or  wonder  where  it  is,  behind  one  ?  Again,  the  fBioe 
of  the  ApoUo  Belvidere  is  agitated  by  anxiety,  passion,  and 
pride.  Is  the  sun's  likely  to  be  so,  rising  on  the  evil  and 
the  good?  This  Prince  sits  crowned  and  calm:  look  at 
the  quiet  fingers  of  the  hand  holding  the  sceptre, — at  the 
restraint  of  the  reins  merely  by  a  depression  of  the  wrist. 

160.  You  have  to  look  carefully  for  those  fingers  holding 
the  sceptre,  because  the  hand — ^which  a  great  anatomist 
would  have  made  so  exclusively  interesting — ^is  here  con- 
fused with  the  ornamentation  of  the  arm  of  the  chariot  on 
which  it  rests.  But  look  what  the  ornamentation  is; — ^fruit 
and  le&ves,  abundant,  in  the  mouth  of  a  cornucopia.  A 
quite  vulgar  and  meaningless  ornament  in  ordinary  renais- 
sance work.  Is  it  so  here,  think  you?  Are  not  the  leaves 
and  fruits  of  earth  in  the  Sun's  hand  ?  * 

You  thought,  perhaps,  when  I  spoke  just  now  of  the 
action  of  the  right  hand,  that  less  than  a  depression  of  the 

proved,  at  all  events,  one  thing — namely,  the  statement  in  the  text.  For 
an  attitude  which  has  been  always  hitherto  taken  to  mean  one  thing,  and 
is  plausibly  asserted  now  to  mean  another,  must  be  in  itself  unintelligible.^ 

*  It  may  be  asked,  why  not  com  also  ?  Because  that  belongs  to  Ceres, 
who  is  equally  one  of  the  great  gods. 

*  [For  earlier  references  to  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  see  Vol.  V.  p.  08  n.  The  first 
interpretation  of  the  motif  of  the  statue  was,  as  lluskin  says,  that  the  god  has  just 
discharged  au  arrow  at  the  Python,  and  is  watching-  its  course  and  effect ;  and  this 
is  the  interpretation  petrified  in  the  restoration  of  the  statue  in  1532  by  Montorsoli. 
A  few  years  before  Ruskin  wrote,  another  theory  came  into  favour,  first  propounded 
by  Stephani  {Apollo  Boedroniios,  1800)  and  based  upon  the  close  resemblance  between 
the  statue  and  a  bronze  statuette  in  the  Stroganoff  Collection  at  St.  Petersburg.  In 
this  statuette  the  god  seems  to  be  holding  out  his  ae^gis  in  the  left  hand,  apparently 
to  illustrate  the  Iliad  (xv.  239,  240),  where  Zeus  lends  Apollo  his  aegis  to  frighten 
the  Greeks.  More  recently  Furtwaengler  has  thrown  doubts  on  the  authenticity  of 
the  bronze  statuette,  and  has  suggested  a  modification  of  the  original  theory  (see 
his  Masterpieces  of  Greek  Sculpture,  1895,  pp.  405-412).] 
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wrist  would  stop  horses  such  as  those.  You  fancy  Botticelli 
drew  them  so,  because  he  had  never  seen  a  horse;  or 
because,  able  to  draw  fingers,  he  could  not  draw  hoofs  I 
How  fine  it  would  be  to  have,  instead,  a  prancing  four-in- 
hand,  in  the  style  of  Piccadilly  on  the  Derby-day,  or  at 
least  horses  like  the  real  Greek  horses  of  the  Parthenon  I 

Yes;  and  if  they  had  had  real  ground  to  trot  on,  the 
Florentine  would  have  shown  you  he  knew  how  they  should 
trot.  But  these  have  to  make  their  way  up  the  hillside  of 
other  lands.  Look  to  the  example  in  your  Standard  Series, 
Hermes  Eriophoros.^  You  will  find  his  motion  among 
clouds  represented  precisely  in  this  labouring,  failing,  half* 
kneeling  attitude  of  limb.  These  forms,  toiling  up  through 
the  rippled  sands  of  heaven,  are — not  horses ; — ^they  are  clouds 
themselves,  like  horses,  but  only  a  little  like.  Look  how 
their  hoofs  lose  themselves,  buried  in  the  ripples  of  cloud ;  it 
makes  one  think  of  the  quicksands  of  Morecambe  Bay. 

And  their  tails — what  extraordinary  tufts  of  tails,  ending 
in  points  I  Yes;  but  do  you  not  see,  nearly  joining  with 
them,  what  is  not  a  horse  tail  at  all;  but  a  flame  of  fire, 
kindled  at  ApoUo's  knee?  All  the  rest  of  the  radiance 
about  him  shoots  from  him.  But  this  is  rendered  up  to 
him.  As  the  fruits  of  the  earth  are  in  one  of  his  hands, 
its  fire  is  in  the  other.  And  all  the  warmth,  as  well  as 
all  the  light  of  it,  are  his.* 

We  had  a  little  natural  philosophy,  gentlemen,  as  well 
as  theology,  in  Florence,  once  upon  a  time. 

161.  Natural  philosophy,  and  also  natural  art,  for  in 
this  the  Greek  reanimate  was  a  nobler  creature  than  the 
Greek  who  had  died.  His  art  had  a  wider  force  and 
warmer  glow.  I  have  told  you  that  the  first  Greeks  were 
distinguished  from  the  barbarians  by  their  simple  humanity; 
the  second  Greeks — ^these  Florentine  Greeks  reanimate — arc 

'  [The  reference  is  to  the  lowest  figure  in  No.  190  in  the  Reference  Seriee 

rol.   XXI.  pp.   60,  119).      (>n  the  name    <' Eriophoros/'    see  Qimsii    ^  tk»  Air, 
27  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  322  n.J.     The  figore  is  now  shown  on  a  woodcut  in  Leehitm 
•a  AH  (Vol.  XX.  p.  152).] 

*  [For  a  corrected  interpretation  of  this  portion  of  the  plate,  tee  heknr^  (  tSB, 
pc  461.] 
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human  more  strongly,  more  deeply,  leaping  from  the  Byzan- 
tine death  at  the  call  of  Christ,  **  Loose  him,  and  let  him 
go."  ^  And  there  is  upon  them  at  once  the  joy  of  resurrec- 
tion, and  the  solemnity  of  the  grave. 

162.  Of  this  resurrection  of  the  Greek,  and  the  form  of 
the  tomb  he  had  been  buried  in  those  ''four  days,"'  I  have 
to  give  you  some  account  in  the  last  lecture.'  I  will  only 
to-day  show  you  an  illustration  of  it  which  brings  us  back 
to  our  immediate  question  as  to  the  reasons  why  Northern 
art  could  not  accept  classicism.  When,  in  the  closing 
lecture  of  Aratra  PenteUci,^  I  compared  Florentine  with 
Greek  work,  it  was  to  point  out  to  you  the  eager  passions 
of  the  first  as  opposed  to  the  formal  legalism  and  pro- 
prieties of  the  other.  Greek  work,  I  told  you,  while  truthful, 
was  also  restrained,  and  never  but  under  majesty  of  law; 
while  Gothic  work  was  true,  in  the  perfect  law  of  Liberty 
or  Franchise.  And  now  I  give  you  in  facsimile*  the  two 
Aphrodites  thus  compared — the  Aphrodite  Thalassia  of  the 
Tyrrhene  seas,  and  the  Aphrodite  Urania  of  the  Greek 
skies.  You  may  not  at  first  like  the  Tuscan  best ;  and  why 
she  is  the  best,  though  both  are  noble,  again  I  must  defer 
explaining  to  next  lecture.*  But  now  turn  back  to  Bewick's 
Venus,  and  compare  her  with  the  Tuscan  Venus  of  the 
Stars  (Plate  XXVI.) ;  and  then  here  with  the  Tuscan  Venus 
of  the  Seas,  and  the  Greek  Venus  of  the  Sky.  Why  is 
the  English  one  vulgar?  What  is  it,  in  the  tiiree  others, 
which  makes  them,  if  not  beautiful,  at  least  refined  ? — 
every  one  of  them  "  designed "  and  drawn,  indisputably,  by 
a  gentleman?^ 

♦  Araira  Pentelid,  §§  181  seq.  [Vol.  XX.  pp.  331  seq.]. 

1  [John  xi.  44.] 

«  [ibid.,  39.] 

3  [See  below,  pp.  440,  441.1 

*  [A  reference  to  *^  (Plate  Vl.)"  is  here  omitted  because  the  illustrations  have 
in  this  edition  been  given  in  a  previous  volume,  where  they  are  more  fully  dis- 
cussed :  VoL  XX.  pp.  334-338,  and  Plates  XIV.  and  XV.l 

^  [Ruskin,  however,  finally  passed  the  subject  over  :  see  his  note  on  p.  458,  below.] 

•  [Compare  "The  School  of  Florence,"  in  Aratra  Penteiici,  §  209  (Vol.  XX. 
p.  355).] 
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I  never  have  been  so  puzzled  by  any  subject  of  analjrsis 
as,  for  these  ten  years,  I  have  been  by  this.  Every  answer 
I  give,  however  plausible  it  seems  at  first,  fails  in  some 
way,  or  in  some  cases.  But  there  is  the  point  for  you, 
more  definitely  put,  I  think,  than  in  any  of  my  former 
books  ;^ — at  present,  for  want  of  time,  I  must  leave  it  to 
your  own  thoughts. 

168.  (II.)  The  second  influence  under  which  engraving 
developed  itself,  I  said,'  was  that  of  medicine  and  the 
physical  sciences.  Gentlemen,  the  most  audacious,  and  the 
most  valuable,  statement  which  I  have  yet  made  to  you  on 
the  subject  of  practical  art,  in  these  rooms,  is  that  of  the 
evil  resulting  from  the  study  of  anatomy.'  It  is  a  state- 
ment so  audacious,  that  not  only  for  some  time  I  dared  not 
make  it  to  you,  but  for  ten  years,  at  least,  I  dared  not  make 
it  to  myself.  I  saw,  indeed,  that  whoever  studied  anatomy 
was  in  a  measure  injured  by  it;  but  I  kept  attributing 
the  mischief  to  secondary  causes.  It  carCt  be  this  drink 
itself  that  poisons  them,  I  said  always.  This  drink  is  medi- 
cinal and  strengthening:  I  see  that  it  kills  them,  but  it 
must  be  because  they  drink  it  cold  when  they  have  been 
hot,  or  they  take  something  else  with  it  that  changes  it 
into  poison.  The  drink  itself  must  be  good.  Well,  gentle- 
men, I  found  out  the  drink  itself  to  be  poison  at  last, 
by  the  breaking  of  my  choicest  Venice  glass.  I  could  not 
make  out  what  it  was  that  had  killed  Tintoret,  and  laid 
it  long  to  the  charge  of  chiaroscuro.*  It  was  only  after 
my  thorough  study  of  his  Paradise,  in  1870,^  that  I  gave 
up  this  idea,  finding  the  chiaroscuro,  which  I  had  thought 
exaggerated,  was,  in  all  original  and  undarkened  passages, 

^  [See  VoL  XX.  pp.  365,  366 ;  and  compere  the  incidental  references  to  the 
Greeks  in  the  chapter  on  '' Vulgarity"  in  the  last  rolame  of  Modem  Paimitn 
(VoL  VII.  pp.  360,  366).] 

>  [AboTO,  §  140,  p.  396.] 

s  [See  Eagle's  Neet,  §  169  (above,  n.  231),  where  Raskin  withdraws  the  stale- 
ment,  made  in  the  Sicnee  ijf  Venice  (VoL  XI.  p.  70),  ''that  anatomical  knowledge 
helpful  to  great  men."    For  a  collection  of  his  references  to  the  sabjeet,  see 


VoL  IV.  p.  166  11.] 

[See,  for  instai 
See  Vol.  XX.  p.  li] 


«  [See,  for  instance,  the  criticisms  in  VoL  XI.  p.  412.] 
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beautiftil  and  most  preciou&  And  then  at  last  I  got  hold 
of  the  true  due:  *'I1  disegno  di  Michel  Agnola"^  And 
the  moment  I  had  dared  to  accuse  that,  it  ez^ained  every- 
thing ;  and  I  saw  that  the  betrajring  demcms  of  Italian  art, 
led  on  by  Michael  Angelo,  had  been»  not  pleasure,  but 
knowledge ;  not  indolence,  but  ambition ;  and  not  love,  but 
horror. 

164.  But  when  first  I  ventured  to  tell  yoa  ^this,*  I  did 
not  know,  mjrsdf,  the  fact  of  all. most  ccmdusive  for  its 
confirmation.  It  will  take  me  a  little  while  to  put  it  before 
you  in  its  total  force,  and  I  must  first  ask  your  attentkm 
to  a  minor  point  In  one  of  the  smaller  rooms  of  the 
Munich  Gallery  is  Holbein's  painting  of  St  Margaret*  and 
St  Elizabeth  of  Hungary, — standard  of  his  early  religioua 
work.  Here  is  a  photograph  from  the  St  Elizabeth;  and, 
in  the  same  frame,  a  FVench  lithograph  of  it  I  consider 
it  one  of  the  most  important  pieces  oi  comparison  I  have 
arranged  for  you,*  showing  you  at  a  glance  the  differ- 
ence between  trae  and  folse  sentiment  Of  that  difierence, 
generally,  we  cannot  speak  to-day,  but  one  special  result  of 
it  you  are  to  observe; — ^the  omission,  in  the  French  draw- 
ing, of  Holbein's  daring  representation  of  disease,  which  is 
one  of  the  vital  honours  of  the  picture.  Quite  one  of  the 
chief  strengths  of  St  Elizabeth,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
view,  was  in  the  courage  of  her  dealing  with  disease,  chiefly 
leprosy.  Now  observe,  I  say  Roman  Catholic  view,  very 
earnestly  just  now ;  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  it  is  so  in  a 
Catholic  view — ^ihat  is  to  say,  in  an  eternally  Christian  and 
Divine  view.  And  this  doubt,  very  nearly  now  a  certainty, 
only  came  clearly  into  my  mind  the  other  day  after  many 
and  many  a  year's  meditation  on  it  I  had  read  with  great 
reverence  all  the  beautiful  stories  about  Christ's  appearing  as 

1  [See  The  Belatim  qf  Michael  Angeh  and  Tintaret,  §  9  (above^  p.  83).  The 
lectures  on  engraving  were  delivered  abortly  after  that  lecture;  but  the  present 
chapter  was  not  puhCshed  till  four  years  later  (see  Bibliographical  Note,  p.  293).] 

^  [That  is,  in  the  lecture  just  cited  (1871)J 

'   A  slip  of  the  pen  for  St  Barbara :  tee  Plate  IV.  in  VoL  XIX.  p.  14.] 

*  [The  frame,  however,  does  not  remain  in  the  Oxford  Collection.  J 
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a  leper,  and  the  like;^  and  had  often  pitied  and  rebuked 
myself  alternately  for  my  intense  dislike  and  horror  of 
disease.  I  am  writing  at  this  moment  within  fifty  yards 
of  the  grave  of  St.  Franeis,^  and  the  story  of  the  likeness 
of  his  feelings  to  mine  had  a  little  comforted  me,  and 
the  tradition  of  his  conquest  of  them  again  humiliated  me ; 
and  I  was  thinking  very  gravely  of  this,  and  of  the  parallel 
instance  of  Bishop  Hugo  of  Lincoln,  always  desiring  to  do 
service  to  the  dead,  as  opposed  to  my  own  unmitigated 
and  Louis-Quinze-like  horrors  of  funerals ;  * — when  by  chance, 
in  the  cathedral  of  Palermo,  a  new  light  was  thrown  for  me 
on  the  whole  matter. 

165.  I  was  drawing  the  tomb  of  Frederick  II.,*  which 
is  shut  off  by  a  grating  firom  the  body  of  the  church ;  and 
I  had,  in  general,  quite  an  imusual  degree  of  quiet  and 
comfort  at  my  work.     But  sometimes  it  was  paralyzed  by 

'  [''The  Churchmen  of  the  times  taught  that  Christ  Himaelf  had  regarded  the 
l^rous  with  peculiar  tendemeis ;  and  not  content  to  enforce  this  lesson  from  thoee 
parts  of  the  evangelic  narrative  which  really  confirm  it,  they  advanced,  hy  the 
aid  of  the  Vulgate,  further  still,  and  quoted  from  the  6Srd  chapter  of  Isabh  a 
prophecy  in  which,  as  they  maintained,  the  Messiah  himself  was  foretold  under  the 
image  of  a  leper — 'nos  putavimus  eum  quasi  tepromm,  percussum  a  Deo,  et 
hnmiliatum.'  .  .  .  Some  time  hefore  his  betroth ment  to  Poverty,  Francis,  croaiiiig 
on  horseback  the  plain  which  surrounds  Assisi,  unexpectedly  drew  near  to  a  leper. 
Controlling  his  involuntary  disgust,  the  rider  dismounted  and  advanced  to  greet 
and  succour  him,  but  the  leper  instantaneously  disappeared.  St  Bonaventnra  is 
sponsor  for  the  sequel  of  the  tale.  He  who  assumed  this  deplorable  semblanoe 
was,  in  reality,  no  other  than  the  awfiil  Being  whom  the  typical  language  of  Isaiah 
had  adumbrated"  (Sir  James  Stephen's  E$9ayt  in  Eedeiiastieal  Biogrmpky,  1868y 
vol.  i.  pp.  98,  99).  In  the  words  ''the  likeness  of  his  feelings  to  mine,'  Ruskin 
refers  to  the  statement  of  Celano,  in  his  lifo  of  St  Francis,  that  "even  if  he 
chanced  to  look  down  from  Assisi  upon  the  houses  of  the  lepers  in  the  phuii, 
he  would  hold  his  nostrils  with  his  hand,  because  his  horror  was  so  g^reat'  (tee 
The  Story  qf  Asnii,  by  Una  Duff  Gordon,  p.  96).] 

*  [In  the  Sacristan's  cell  at  Assisi,  June  to  July  1874:  see  Introduction  to 
VoL  XXlll.l 

'  [''To  the  horror  of  his  attendants,  he  persisted  in  visiting  the  lepers  himsdf ; 
he  washed  their  sores  with  his  own  hands,  kissed  them,  prayed  over  them,  and 
consoled  them.  .  .  .  He  never  allowed  any  one  of  his  priests  to  bury  a  corpse  if  he 
were  within  reach.  He  would  allow  nothing  to  interfere  with  a  du^  of  this  kind ; 
and  in  great  cities  he  would  spend  whole  da3rs  by  the  side  of  praves  "  (Froude's  SkoH 
Studies:  "A  Bishop  of  the  'Hrelfth  Century").  Ruskin  refers  to  Froude's  sketch 
of  the  life  of  Bishop  Hugo  in  Fort  Clavigera,  Letters  43  and  88.  "Loots  XV.  had 
always  the  kingliest  abhorrence  of  Death  .  .  .  avoided  the  sight  of  churchyarda, 
fbnereal  monuments,  and  whatsoever  could  bring  it  to  mind  "  ^rlyle's  French  Recoim^ 
timi,  book  i.  ch.  iv.).     For  Ruskin's  horror  of  funerals,  see  Vol.  XVllI.  p.  306.1 

«  [The  drawing  (made  in  April  1874W- Reference  Series,  No.  84  (Vol. XXLp.  84)^ 
is  r«[Modiioed  in  Ue  next  volume,  in  lie  jBeiktHe  mnd  MtdkemmHe  Sckook  ffFknmeeJ] 
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the  unconscious  interference  of  one  of  the  men  employed  in 
some  minor  domestic  services  about  the  church.  When  he 
had  nothing  to  do,  he  used  to  come  and  seat  himself  near 
my  grating,  not  to  look  at  my  work  (the  poor  wretch  had 
no  eyes,  to  speak  of),  nor  in  any  way  meaning  to  be 
troublesome ;  but  there  was  his  habitual  seat.  His  nose  had 
been  carried  off  by  the  most  loathsome  of  diseases;  there 
were  two  vivid  circles  of  scarlet  round  his  eyes;  and  as  he 
sat,  he  announced  his  presence  every  quarter  of  a  minute 
(if  otherwise  I  could  have  forgotten  it)  by  a  pecuUariy  dis- 
gusting, loud,  and  long  expectoration.  On  the  second  or 
third  day,  just  as  I  had  forced  mjrself  into  some  forgetful- 
ness  of  him,  and  was  hard  at  my  work,  I  was  startled  fix>m 
it  again  by  the  bursting  out  of  a  loud  and  cheerful  con- 
versation close  to  me;  and  on  looking  round,  saw  a  lively 
young  fledgling  of  a  priest,  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  old, 
in  the  most  eager  and  spirited  chat  with  the  man  in 
the  chair.  He  talked,  laughed,  and  spat,  himseU^  com- 
panionably,  in  the  merriest  way,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour; 
evidently  without  feeling  the  slightest  disgust,  or  being 
made  serious  for  an  instant,  by  the  aspect  of  the  destroyed 
creature  before  him. 

166.  His  own  face  was  simply  that  of  the  ordinary 
vulgar  type  of  thoughtless  young  Italians,  rather  beneath 
than  above  the  usual  standard;  and  I  was  certain,  as  I 
watched  him,  that  he  was  not  at  all  my  superior,  but  very 
much  my  inferior,  in  the  coolness  with  which  he  beheld 
what  was  to  me  so  dreadful.  I  was  positive  that  he  could 
look  this  man  in  the  face,  precisely  because  he  could  not 
look,  discerningly,  at  any  beautiful  or  noble  thing;  and 
that  the  reason  I  dared  not,  was  because  I  had,  spiritually, 
as  much  better  eyes  than  the  priest,  as,  bodily,  than  lus 
companion. 

Having  got  so  much  of  clear  evidence  given  me  on 
the  matter,  it  was  driven  home  for  me  a  wedc  later,  as  I 
landed  on  the  quay  of  Naples.^    Almost  the  first  thing  that 

>  [On  May  1,  1874.     CompAre  Vol.  XXIII.  p.  326  n.,  where  the  incident  is 
again  mentioned.] 
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presented  itself  to  me  was  the  sign  of  a  travelling  theatrical 
company,  displaying  the  principal  scene  of  the  drama  to  be 
enacted  on  their  classical  stage.  Fresh  fix)m  the  theatre  of 
Taormina,  I  was  curious  to  see  the  subject  of  the  Neapo- 
litan popular  drama.  It  was  the  capture,  by  the  police,  of 
a  man  and  his  wife  who  lived  by  boiling  children.  One 
section  of  the  police  was  coming  in,  armed  to  the  teeth, 
through  the  passage;  another  section  of  the  police,  armed 
to  the  teeth,  and  with  high  feathers  in  its  caps,  was  coming 
up  through  a  trap-door.  In  fine  dramatic  unconsciousness 
to  the  last  moment,  like  the  clown  in  a  pantomime,  the 
child-boiler  was  represented  as  still  industriously  chopping 
up  a  child,  pieces  of  which,  ready  for  the  pot,  lay  here  and 
there  on  the  table  in  the  middle  of  the  picture.  The  child- 
boiler*s  wife,  however,  just  as  she  was  taking  the  top  off 
the  pot  to  put  the  meat  in,  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
foremost  policeman,  and  stopped,  as  much  in  rage  as  in 
consternation. 

167.  Now  it  is  precisely  the  same  feeling,  or  want  of 
feeling,  in  the  lower  Italian  (nor  always  in  the  lower  classes 
only)  which  makes  him  demand  this  kind  of  subject  for 
his  secular  drama;  and  the  Crucifixion  and  Pieta  for  his 
religious  drama.  The  only  part  of  Christianity  he  can 
enjoy  is  its  horror;  and  even  the  saint  and  saintess  are  not 
always  denjring  themselves  severely,  either  by  the  contem- 
plation of  torture,  or  the  companionship  with  disease. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  be  cautious,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  allow  full  value  to  the  endurance,  by  tender  and  deli- 
cate persons,  of  what  is  really  loathsome  or  distressful  to 
them  in  the  service  of  others;  and  I  think  this  picture 
of  Holbein's  indicative  of  the  exact  balance  and  rightness  of 
his  own  mind  in  this  matter,  and  therefore  of  his  power 
to  conceive  a  true  saint  also.  He  had  to  represent  St 
Catherine's*  chief  effort; — he  paints  her  ministering  to  the 
sick,  and,  among  them,  is  a  leper;  and  finding  it  thus  his 
duty  to  paint  leprosy,  he  courageously  himself  studies  it  from 

>  [A  dip  of  tlM  ptQ  for  "BL  EUnWOi's."] 
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the  life.  Not  to  insist  on  its  horror;  but  to  assert  it,  to 
the  needful  point  of  fact,  which  he  does  with  medical 
accuracy. 

Now  here  is  just  a  case  in  which  science,  in  a  sub- 
ordinate degree,  is  really  required  for  a  spiritual  and  moral 
purpose.  And  you  find  Holbein  does  not  shrink  from  it 
even  in  this  extreme  case  in  which  it  is  most  painfiiL 

168.  If,  therefore,  you  cU>  find  him  in  other  cases  not 
using  it,  you  may  be  sure  he  knew  it  to  be  unnecessary. 

Now  it  may  be  disputable  whether  in  order  to  draw 
a  living  Madonna,  one  needs  to  know  how  many  ribs  she 
has;  but  it  would  have  seemed  indisputable  that  in  order 
to  draw  a  skeleton,  one  must  know  how  many  ribs  it  has. 

Holbein  is  par  excellence  the  draughtsman  of  skeletons. 
His  painted  Dance  of  Death  was,  and  his  engraved  Dance 
of  Death  is,  principal  of  such  things,  without  any  com- 
parison or  deniaL  He  draws  skeleton  after  skeleton,  in 
every  possible  gesture;  but  never  so  much  as  counts  their 
ribs  I  He  neither  knows  nor  cares  how  many  ribs  a  skeleton 
has.     There  are  alwa3rs  enough  to  rattle. 

Monstrous,  you  think,  in  impudence, — Holbein  for  his 
carelessness,  and  I  for  defending  him  I  Nay,  I  triumph  in 
him;  nothing  has  ever  more  pleased  me  than  this  grand 
negligence.  Nobody  wants  to  know  how  many  ribs  a 
skeleton  has,  any  more  than  how  many  bars  a  gridiron  has, 
so  long  as  the  one  can  breathe,  and  the  other  broil;  and 
still  less,  when  the  breath  and  the  fire  are  both  out. 

169.  But  is  it  only  of  the  bones,  think  you,  that 
Holbein  is  careless?*  Nay,  incredible  though  it  may  seem 
to  you, — ^but,  to  me,  explanatory  at  once  of  much  of 
his  excellence, — ^he  did  not  know  anatomy  at  all!  I  told 
you  in  my  Preface,  already  quoted,t   Holbein  studies  the 

*  Or  inventive!  See  ViToltmann,  p.  267.  ''The  shin-bone,  or  the  lower 
part  of  the  arm,  exhibits  only  one  bone,  while  the  upper  arm  and  thigh  are 
often  allowed  the  luxury  of  two ! " 

t  See  anU,  §  141.     The  ''preface"  is  that  to  The  Eagle's  Nesi  [above, 

p.  122]. 
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face  first,  the  body  secondarily;  but  I  had  no  idea,  myself, 
how  completely  he  had  refused  the  venomous  science 
of  his  day.  I  showed  you  a  dead  Christ  of  his,  long 
ago.^  Can  you  match  it  with  your  academy  drawings, 
think  you?  And  yet  he  did  not,  and  would  not,  know 
anatomy.  He  would  not;  but  Diirer  would,  and  did: — 
went  hotly  into  it — ^wrote  books  upon  it,  and  upon  **  pro- 
portions of  the  human  body,"  etc,  etc.,*  and  all  your 
modern  recipes  for  painting  flesh.  How  did  his  studies 
prosper  his  art? 

People  are  always  talking  of  his  Knight  and  Death,  and 
his  Melanchoha,'  as  if  those  were  his  principal  works.  They 
are  his  characteristic  ones,  and  show  what  he  might  have 
been  without  his  anatomy;  but  they  were  mere  byeplay 
compared  to  his  Greater  Fortune,  and  Adam  and  Eve. 
Look  at  these.*  Here  is  his  full  energy  displayed;  here 
are  both  male  and  female  forms  drawn  with  perfect  know- 
ledge of  their  bones  and  muscles,  and  modes  of  action  and 
digestioi^ — and  I  hope  you  are  pleased.* 

But  it  is  not  anatomy  only  that  Master  Albert  studies. 
He  has  a  taste  for  optics  also;  and  knows  all  about  re- 
fraction and  reflection.  What  with  his  knowledge  of  the 
skull  inside,  and  the  vitreous  lens  outside,  if  any  man  in 
the  world  is  to  draw  an  eye,  here's  the  man  to  do  it, 
surely  1  With  a  hand  which  can  give  lessons  to  John 
Bellini,^  and  a  care  which  would  fain  do  all  so  that  it  can't 
be  done  better,  and  acquaintance  with  every  crack  in  the 
cranium,  and  every  humour  in  the  lens, — if  we  can't  draw 
an  eye,  we  should  just  like  to  know  who  canl  thinks 
Albert 

*  [Leeturti  en  Art,  §  150  (VoL  XX.  p.  141).1 

'  [For  an  account  of  Darcr^t  MS.  "Books  of  Human  Proportiont/'  see  Sir  Martin 
Couwav's  IMerury  Remains  qf  Albrecht  Diirer^  eh.  x.1 

'  [Compare  Vol.  XXIjpp.  12,  16  (Standard  Series  Nos.  4  and  0).  The  plates 
are  reproduced  in  Vol.  VBL  pp.  310,  312.] 

*  [An  impression  of  DQrePs  '* Greater  Fortune"  is  in  the  Unirersity  Galleries: 
see  Laufs  qf  Fisole,  Ch.  vi.  §  32  (Vol.  XV.  p.  411),  and  Vol.  XIX.  p.  26a  For  the 
''Adam  and  Ere,"  see  above,  §  128,  p.  381.] 

*  [For  a  note  by  Raskin  on  this  passage,  see  below,  p.  480l] 

*  [For  the  refinmce  here,  see  Vol  XXI.  p.  16.] 
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So  having  to  engrave  the  portrait  of  Melancthon,^  instead 
of  looking  at  Melanethon  as  ignorant  Holbein  would  have 
been  obliged  to  do, — ^wise  Albert  looks  at  the  room  window ; 
and  finds  it  has  four  cross-bars  in  it,  and  knows  scientifically 
that  the  light  on  Melancthon's  eye  must  be  a  reflecticm  of  the 
window  with  its  four  bars — and  engraves  it  so,  accordingly; 
and  who  shall  dare  to  say,  now,  it  isn't  like  Melanethon? 

Unfortunately,  however,  it  isn't,  nor  like  any  other 
person  in  his  senses ;  but  like  a  madman  looking  at  some- 
body who  disputes  his  hobby.  While  in  this  drawing  of 
Holbein's,  where  a  dim  grey  shadow  leaves  a  mere  crumb 
of  white  paper, — ^accidentally  it  seems,  for  all  the  fine 
scientific  reflection, — behold,  it  is  an  eye  indeed,  and  of  a 
noble  creature. 

170.  What  is  the  reason  ?  do  you  ask  me ;  and  is  all  the 
common  teaching  about  generalization  of  details  true,  then  ? 

No;  not  a  syllable  of  it  is  true.  Holbein  is  right,  not 
because  he  draws  more  generally,  but  more  truly,  than 
Diirer.  Diirer  draws  what  he  knows  is  there ;  but  Holbein, 
only  what  he  sees.  And,  as  I  have  told  you  often  before, 
the  really  scientific  artist  is  he  who  not  only  asserts  bravely 
what  he  does  see,  but  confesses  honestly  what  he  does 
not}  You  must  not  draw  all  the  hairs  in  an  eyelash ;  not 
because  it  is  sublime  to  generalize  them,  but  because  it 
is  impossible  to  see  them.  How  many  hairs  there  are,  a 
sign  painter  or  anatomist  may  count ;  but  how  few  of 
them  you  can  see,  it  is  only  the  utmost  masters,  Carpaccio, 
Tintoret,  Reynolds,  and  Velasquez,  who  count,  or  know. 

171.  Such  was  the  effect,  then,  of  his  science  upon 
Diirer's  ideal  of  beauty,  and  skill  in  portraiture.  What 
effect  had  it  on  the  temper  and  quantity  of  his  work,  as 
compared  with  poor  ignorant  Holbein's !  You  have  only 
three  portraits,  by  Diirer,  of  the  great  men  of  his  time,' 
and  those  bad   ones;   while   he   toils   his   soul   out   to  draw 

'  [The  engraved  portrait  of  1626.] 

2  [See  EagU*8  Nest,  §§  124,  125,  150,  154  (above,  pp.  209,  210,  223,  227) ;  and 
compare  Modem  Painters,  vol.  iv.  (Vol.  VI.  p.  27).] 

3  [Melanethon  (§  169),  Erasmus  (§  177),  and  the  Emperor  Maximilian.] 
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the  hoofs  of  satyrs,  the  bristles  of  swine,  and  the  distorted 
aspects  of  base  women  and  vicious  men.^ 

What,  on  the  contrary,  has  ignorant  Holbein  done  for 
you  ?  Shakespeare  and  he  divide  between  them,  by  word 
and  look,  the  Story  of  England  under  Henry  and  Elhsabeth. 

172.  Of  the  effect  of  science  on  the  art  of  Mant^^ 
and  Marc  Antonio  (far  more  deadly  than  on  Diirer's),  I 
must  tell  you  in  a  future  lecture ;  * — ^the  effect  of  it  on  their 
minds,  I  must  partly  refer  to  now,  in  passing  to  the  third 
head  of  my  general  statement — ^the  influence  of  new  Theo- 
logy. For  Durer  and  Mantegna,  chiefly  because  of  their 
science,  forfeited  their  place,  not  only  as  painters  of  men, 
but  as  servants  of  God.  Neither  of  them  has  left  one 
completely  noble  or  completely  didactic  picture;  while 
Holbein  and  Botticelli,  in  consummate  pieces  of  art,  led 
the  way  before  the  eyes  of  all  men,  to  the  purification  of 
their  Church  and  land. 

178.  (III.)  But  the  need  of  reformation  presented  itself 
to  these  two  men  last  named  on  entirely  different  terms. 

To  Holbein,  when  the  word  of  the  Catholic  Church 
proved  false,  and  its  deeds  bloody;  when  he  saw  it  selling 
permission  of  sin  in  his  native  Augsburg,  and  strewing 
the  ashes  of  its  enemies  on  the  pure  Alpine  waters  of 
Constance,*  what  refuge  was  there  for  him  in  more  ancient 
religion?  Shall  he  worship  Thor  again,  and  mourn  over 
the  death  of  Balder  ?  He  reads  Nature  in  her  desolate  and 
narrow  truth,  and  she  teaches  him  the  Triumph  of  Death. 

But,  for  Botticelli,  the  grand  gods  are  old,  are  immortaL 
The  priests  may  have  taught  falsely  the  story  of  the 
Virgin ; — did  they  not  also  lie,  in  the  name  of  Artemis,  at 
Ephesus ; — in  the  name  of  Aphrodite,  at  Cyprus  ? — but  shall, 
therefore.  Chastity  or  Love  be  dead,  or  the  full  moon  paler 

>  [See,  for  inrtanoe,  the  ''Prodigid  Son,"  ''Effects  of  Jealouiy,"  the  "Rv« 
Studies  of  the  Figure,"  and  the  "Monstroui  Hog"  (Noe.  73»  70,  and  96  in  th« 
British  Museum  collection  of  Durer.] 

'  FThis,  however,  was  not  done  in  any  published  lecture.] 

'  [''Selling  permission  of  sin  "  :  through  the  sale  of  indulgences  and  the  sanetioo 
of  usury  (see  below,  p.  4t38).  Eck,  the  opponent  of  Luther,  had  played  part  in 
the  Diet  of  Augsburg  (1530).  For  the  earlier  incident  of  the  "strewing  of  the 
ashes"  of  Jerome  of  Pngne,  the  disciple  of  John  Hues,  see  Vol.  XI.  p.  127.] 
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orer  Amo?^  Saints  of  Heavoi  and  Gods  of  BarthI — shall 
these  perish  because  vain  men  speak  evil  of  tbemt  Let  m 
speak  good  fw  ever»  and  giavep  as  on  the  roek»  for  ages 
to  oome,  the  glory  of  Beauty,  and  the  trium^  of  Faith. 

174.  Holb^  had  bitterer  task. 

Of  old,  the  one  duty  of  the  painter  had  been  to  exhibit 
the  virtues  of  this  life,  and  hopes  of  the  life  to  come. 
Holbein  had  to  show  the  vices  of  this  life,  and  to  obscure 
the  hope  of  the  future.  ''Yes,  we  walk  throu^  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death,  and  fear  all  evil»  for  Thou  art  not 
with  us,  and  Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff  comfort  us  not"*  He 
does  not  choose  this  task.  It  is  thrust  upcm  him,— just  as 
fetally  as  the  burial  of  the  dead  is  in  a  plague-strudc  city. 
These  are  the  things  he  sees,  and  must  speak.  He  will 
not  become  a  better  artist  thereby ;  no  drawing  of  supreme 
beauty,  or  beautiM  things,  will  be  possible  to  him.  Yet 
we  cannot  say  he  ought  to  have  done  anything  else,  nor 
can  we  praise  him  specially  in  doing  this.  It  is  his  fete; 
the  fete  of  all  the  bravest  in  that  day. 

175.  For  instance,  there  is  no  scene  about  which  a 
shallow  and  feeble  painter  would  have  been  more  sure  to 
adopt  the  commonplaces  of  the  creed  of  his  time  than  the 
death  of  a  child,' — chiefly,  and  most  of  all,  the  death  of 
a  country  child, — a  little  thing  fresh  from  the  cottage  and 
the  field.  Surely  for  such  an  one,  angels  will  wait  by  its 
sick  bed,  and  rejoice  as  they  bear  its  soul  away;  and  over 
its  shroud  flowers  will  be  strewn,  and  the  biids  will  sing 
by  its  grave.  So  your  common  sentimentalist  would  think, 
and  paint  Holbein  sees  the  fects,  as  they  verily  are,  up  to 
the  point  when  vision  ceases.    He  speaks,  then,  no  more. 

The  country  labourer's  cottage — ^the  rain  coming  through 
its  roof,   the   clay  crumbling   from   its  partitions,  the  fire 

^  [Here  the  reference  is  to  the  reproMntatioii  of  Venoi  on  the  plate  ''The  Star 
of  Florence"  (p.  868).  The  prieeta  had  lied  ahout  Artemis  in  the  story  of  St  Faol 
at  Ephetas  (Acts  xix.);  and  lied  at  Cyprus  in  proclaiming  Aphrodite  the  goddess 
of  wanton  love.  Bat  hy  Botticelli,  Ruskiu  aignes,  she  was  represented  as  the 
goddess  of  chaste  love.] 


*  [See  Ptalms  xziu.  4.1 
«  [Fig.  8.] 
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lighted  with  a  few  chips  and  sticks  on  a  raised  piece  of 
the  mud  floor, — such  dais  as  can  be  contrived,  for  use,  not 
for  honour.  The  damp  wood  sputters;  the  smoke,  stopped 
by  the  roof,  though  the  rain  is  not,  coils  round  again,  and 
down.  But  the  mother  can  warm  the  child's  supper  of 
bread  and  milk  so— holding  the  pan  by  the  long  handle; 
and  on  mud  floor  though  it  be,  they  are  happy, — she,  and 
her  child,  and  its  brother, — if  only  they  could  be  left  so. 
They  shall  not  be  left  so:  the  young  thing  must  leave 
them — ^will  never  need  milk  warmed  for  it  any  more.  It 
would  fain  stay, — sees  no  angels — feels  only  an  icy  grip 
on  its  hand,  and  that  it  cannot  stay.  Those  who  loved  it 
shriek  and  tear  their  hair  in  vain,  amazed  in  grief.  "Oh, 
little  one,  must  you  lie  out  in  the  fields  then,  not  even 
under  this  poor  torn  roof  of  thy  mother's  to-night  ? " 

176.  Again:  there  was  not  in  the  old  creed  any  subject 
more  definitely  and  constantly  insisted  on  than  the  death  of 
a  miser.  He  had  been  happy,  the  old  preachers  thought, 
till  then:  but  his  hour  has  come;  and  the  black  covetous- 
ness  of  hell  is  awake  and  watching ;  the  sharp  harpy  claws 
will  clutch  his  soul  out  of  his  mouth,  and  scatter  his 
treasure  for  others.  So  the  commonplace  preacher  and 
painter  taught  Not  so  Holbein.  The  devil  want  to  snatch 
his  soul,  indeed  I  Nay,  he  never  had  a  soul,  but  of  the 
devil's  giving.  His  misery  to  begin  on  his  deathbed!  Nay, 
he  had  never  an  unmiserable  hour  of  life.  The  fiend  is  with 
him  now, — a  paltry,  abortive  fiend,  with  no  breath  even  to 
blow  hot  with.  He  supplies  the  hell-blast  with  a  machined 
It  is  winter,  and  the  rich  man  has  his  furred  cloak  and  cap, 
thick  and  heavy;  the  beggar,  bare-headed  to  beseech  him, 
skin  and  rags  hanging  about  him  together,  touches  his 
shoulder,  but  all  in  vain;  there  is  other  business  in  hand. 
More  haggard  than  the  beggar  himself,  wasted  and  palsied, 

1  [Fig.  9:  ''He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear"  (Matthew  zi.  15).  The 
woodcut  is  of  ''Death  and  the  Miser"  in  the  "Dance  of  Death"  Series.  C^^mpare 
Raskin's  description  of  the  design  in  For9  Ciatrigera,  Letter  63.  The  head  of  the 
miser  is  No.  73  in  the  Educational  Series  (Vol.  XXL  p.  81).] 
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the-  rich  man  counts  with  his  fingers  the  gain  of  the  yeacs 
to  come.  .  i 

But  of  those  years,  infinite  that  are  to  bei  Holbein  says 
nothing.  ''  I  know  not ;  I  see  not  This  only  I  see,  on  thii 
very  winter^s  day,  the  low  pale  stumbling-Uock  at  your 
feet,  the  altogether  by  you  unseen  and  forgotten  Death* 
You  shall  not  pass  Um  by  on  tiie  other  side;  here,  is  a 
fasting  figure  in  skin  and  bone,  at  last,  that  will  stop  you; 
and  for  all  the  hiddoi  treasures  of  earth,  here  is  your  spide : 
dig  now,  and  find  them.*' 

177.  I  have  said  that  Holbein  was  condemned  to  teach 
these  things.  He  was  not  happy  in  teaching  them,  nor 
thanked  for  teaching  theuL  Nor  was  Botticelli  for  his 
lovelier  teaching.  But  they  both  could  do  no  otherwise. 
They  lived  in  truth  and  steadfostness ;  and  with  both,  in 
their  marvellous  design,  veracity  is  the  beginning  of  inven- 
tion, and  love  its  end. 

I  have  but  time  to  show  you,  in  condusion,  how  thii 
afiectionate  self-foigetfulness  protects  Holbein  fit>m  the 
chief  calamity  of  the  German  temper,  vanity,^  which  is  9jk 
the  root  of  all  Dtlrer's  weakness.  Here  is  a  photograph  of 
Holbein's  portrait  of  Erasmus,  and  a  fine  proof  of  Di^rer's.' 
In  Holbein's,  the  hce  leads  everjrthing ;  and  the  most  lovely 
qualities  of  the  face  lead  in  that.  The  cloak  and  cap  are 
perfectly  painted,  just  because  you  look  at  them  neither 
more  nor  less  than  you  would  have  looked  at  the  doak 
in  reality.  You  don't  say,  "How  brilliantly  they  are 
touched,"  as  you  would  with  Rembrandt ;  nor  "  How  grace- 
fully they  are  neglected,"  as  you  would  with  Gainsborough ; 
nor  "How  exquisitely  they  are  shaded,"  as  you  would 
with  Leonardo;  nor  "How  grandly  they  are  composed,"  as 
you  would  with  Titian.  You  say  only,  "Erasmus  is  surely 
there;  and  what  a  pleasant  sight!"  You  don't  think  of 
Holbein    at   all.     He   has    not   even   put   in   the   minutest 

i  [ComMire  Vol.  IX.  p.  229^  and  Vol.  XI.  p.  180  n.] 

s  [Plates  XXXVI.  and  XXXVII.    Holbein's  picture  is  in  the  Louvre  (No.  2176). 
Diirers  is  here  reproduced  from  the  example  in  the  British  Museum.] 
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letter  H,  that  I  can  see,  to  remind  you  of  him.  Drops  his 
H's,  I  r^fret  to  say,  often  enough.  "My  hand  should  be 
enough  for  you ;  what  matters  my  name  ?  '*  But  now,  lodk 
at  Diirer's.  The  very  first  thing  you  see,  and  at  any 
distance,  is  this  great  square  tablet  with 

"  The  image  of  Erasmus,  drawn  from  the  life  by  Albert 
Diirer,  1526," 
and  a  great  straddling  a.d.  besides.  Then  you  see  a  cloak, 
and  a  table,  and  a  pot,  with  flowers  in  it,  and  a  heap  of 
books  with  all  their  leaves  and  all  their  clasps,  and  all  the 
little  bits  of  leather  gummed  in  to  mark  the  places ;  and 
last  of  all  you  see  Erasmus's  face ;  and  when  you  do  see  it, 
the  most  of  it  is  wrinkles. 

AU  egotism  and  insanity,  this,  gentlemen.  Hard  words 
to  use ;  but  not  too  hard  t6  define  the  faults  which  rendered 
so  much  of  Durer's  great  genius  abortive,  and  to  this  day 
paralyze,  among  the  details  of  a  lifeless  and  ambitious  pre* 
cision,  the  student,  no  less  than  the  artist,  of  German  blood. 
For  too  many  an  Erasmus,  too  many  a  Diirer,  among 
them,  the  world  is  all  cloak  and  clasp,  instead  of  face  oi 
book ;  and  the  first  object  of  their  lives  is  to  engrave  their 
initials. 

178.  For  us,  in  England,  not  even  so  much  is  at  present 
to  be  hoped;  and  yet,  singularly  enough,  it  is  more  our 
modesty,  unwisely  submissive,  than  our  vanity,  which  has 
destroyed  our  English  school  of  engraving. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  pretty  line  engravings  which  used 
to  represent,  characteristically,  our  English  skill,  one  saw 
always  two  inscriptions.  At  the  left-hand  corner,  "Drawn 
by — ^so-and-so";  at  the  right-hand  comer,  "Engraved  by — 
so-and-so."  Only  under  the  worst  and  cheapest  plates — ^for 
the  Stationers*  Almanack,  or  the  like — one  saw  sometimes, 
"  Drawn  and  engraved  by — so-and-so,'*  which  meant  nothing 
more  than  that  the  publisher  would  not  go  to  the  expense 
of  an  artist,  and  that  the  engraver  haggled  through  as  he 
could.  (One  fortunate  exception,  gentlemen,  you  have  in 
the  old  drawings  for  your  Oxford  Almanack,  though  the 


LECTUBE  VI 

DESIGN  IN  THE  FLOBENTINE  SCHOOLS  OF 
ENGRAVING 

181.  In  the  first  of  these  lectures,^  I  stated  to  you  their 
subject,  as  the  investigatioii  of  the  engraved  work  of  a 
group  of  men,  to  whom  engraving,  as  a  means  of  popular 
address,  was  above  all  precious,  because  thdr  art  was  dis- 
tinctively didactic. 

Some  of  my  hearers  must  be  aware  that,  of  late  years, 
the  assertion  that  art  should  be  didactic  has  been  clamor- 
ously and  violently  derided  by  the  countless  crowd  of  artists 
who  have  nothing  to  represent,  and  of  writers  who  have 
nothing  to  say;  and  that  the  contrary  assertion — ^that  art 
consists  only  in  pretty  colours  and  fine  words, — ^is  accepted, 
readily  enough,  by  a  public  which  rarely  pauses  to  look  at 
a  picture  with  attention,  or  read  a  sentence  with  under- 
standing. 

182.  Grcntlemen,  believe  me,  there  never  was  any  great 
advancing  art  yet,  nor  can  be,  without  didactic  purpose. 
The  leaders  of  the  strong  schools  are,  and  must  be  always, 
either  teachers  of  theology,  or  preachers  of  the  moral  law. 
I  need  not  tell  you  that  it  was  as  teachers  of  theology 
on  the  walls  of  the  Vatican  that  the  masters  with  whose 
names  you  are  most  familiar  obtained  their  perpetual  fame. 
But  however  great  their  fame,  you  have  not  practically, 
I  imagine,  ever  been  materially  assisted  in  your  prepara- 
tion for  the  schools  either  of  philosophy  or  divinity  by 
IlaphaeFs  "  School  of  Athens,"  by  Raphael's  "  Theology,"— 
or  by  Michael  Angelo's  "  Judgment."    My  task,  to-day,  is  to 

1  [See  above^  pp.  305^  324.] 
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set  before  you  some  part  of  the  design  of  the  first  Master 
of  the  works  in  the  Sistine  Chapel;  and  I  believe  that, 
from  his  teaching,  you  will,  even  in  the  hour  which  I  ask 
you  now  to  give,  leam  what  may  be  of  true  use  to  you 
in  all  your  future  labour,  whether  in  Oxford  or  elsewhere. 

188.  You  have  doubtless,  in  the  course  of  these  lectures, 
been  occasionally  surprised  by  my  speaking  of  Holbein  and 
Sandro  Botticelli,  as  Reformers,^  in  the  same  tone  of  re- 
spect, and  with  the  same  implied  assertion  of  their  intellec- 
tual power  and  agency,  with  which  it  is  usual  to  speak 
of  Luther  and  Savonarola.  You  have  been  accustomed, 
indeed,  to  hear  painting  and  sculpture  spoken  of  as  support- 
ing or  enforcing  Church  doctrine;  but  never  as  reforming 
or  chastising  it.  Whether  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic, 
you  have  admitted  what  in  the  one  case  you  held  to  be 
the  abuse  of  painting  in  the  furtherance  of  idolatry, — in  the 
other,  its  amiable  and  exalting  ministry  to  the  feebleness  of 
faith.  But  neither  has  recognized, — the  Protestant  his  ally, 
—or  the  Catholic  his  enemy,  in  the  far  more  earnest  work 
of  the  great  painters  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Pro- 
testant was,  in  most  cases,  too  vulgar  to  understand  the  aid 
offered  to  him  by  painting;  and  in  all  case$  too  terrified 
to  believe  in  it.  He  drove  the  gift-bringing  Greek*  with 
imprecations  from  his  sectarian  fortress,  or  received  him 
within  it  only  on  the  condition  that  he  should  speak  no 
word  of  religion  there. 

184.  On  the  other  hand,  the  CathoUc,  in  most  cases  too 
indolent  to  read,  and,  in  aU,  too  proud  to  dread,  the  rebuke 
of  the  reforming  painters,  confused  them  with  the  crowd  of 
his  old  flatterers,  and  little  noticed  their  altered  language  or 
their  graver  brow.  In  a  little  while,  finding  they  had  ceased 
to  be  amusing,  he  effaced  their  works,  not  as  dangerous,  but 
as  dull ;  and  recognized  only  thenceforward,  as  art,  the  inno- 
cuous bombast  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  fluent  efflorescence 


'4 


See  aboTe,  pp.  328,  363,  364,  3d5.] 

"Tlmeo  Danmot  et  doom  ferentet"  (Virgil,  ^n.  ii.  49).] 
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of  Bernini.^  But  when  you  become  more  intimately  and 
impartially  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Reformation^ 
you  will  find  that,  as  surely  and  earnestly  as  Memling  and 
Giotto  strove  in  the  north  and  south  to  set  forth  and  exalt 
the  Catholic  faith,  so  surely  and  earnestly  did  Holbein  and 
Botticelli  strive,  in  the  north,  to  chastise,  and,  in  the  south, 
to  revive  it  In  what  manner,  I  will  try  to-day  briefly 
to  show  you. 

185.  I  name  these  two  men  as  the  reforming  leaders: 
there  were  many,  rank  and  file,  who  worked  in  alliance 
with  Holbein;  with  Botticelli,  two  great  ones,  Lippi  and 
Perugino.  But  both  of  these  had  so  much  pleasure  in  their 
own  pictorial  faculty,  that  they  strove  to  keep  quiet,  and 
out  of  harm's  way, — involuntarily  manifesting  themselves 
sometimes,  however;  and  not  in  the  wisest  manner.  Lippi's 
running  away  with  a  novice'  was  not  likely  to  be  under^ 
stood  as  a  step  in  Church  reformation  correspondent  to 
Luther's  marriage.*'  Nor  have  Protestant  divines,  even  to 
this   day,   recognized    the   real  meaning  of  the   reports   of 

♦  The  world  was  not  then  ready  for  Le  P^re  Hyacinthe;* — but  the  real 
gist  of  the  matter  is  that  Lippi  did,  openly  and  bravely,  what  the  highest 
prelates  in  the  Church  did  basely  and  in  secret ;  also  he  loved,  where  they 

^  [For  another  reference  to  Bernini,  see  Vol  XIII.  p.  620.] 

*  [Compare  what  Rosldn  says  on  this  subject  in  Fan  Olavigera,  Letter  22.  Fra 
Filippo  Lippi,  while  engaged  on  painting  the  frescoes  of  the  Duomo  at  Prato^  was 
appointed  Chaplain  to  the  Convent  of  Santa  Margherita.  Here  he  became  enamoured 
or  one  of  the  nuns,  Lucrezia  Buti,  and  having  persuaded  the  abbess  to  let  Lucresia 
sit  to  him  for  a  study  of  the  Madonna,  he  carried  her  off  to  his  house.  She 
remained  with  him  for  two  years,  and  bore  him  a  son,  the  painter  FUippino  Lippi. 
Ultimately  the  Pope  issued  a  Bull,  releasing  them  from  their  vows  and  sanction- 
ing their  marriage.  Much  documentary  and  contemporary  evidence  has  come  to 
lignt  about  Lippi  since  Ruskin  wrote,  and  it  is  hardly  of  a  commendatory  character, 
though  some  or  it  may  well  be  prejudiced,  as  Ruskin  suggests  in  his  note  here  (see 
''Fra  Filippo  Lippi,"  by  J.  A.  Crowe,  in  The  Nineteenth  Century.  October  1886). 

Rusldn  had  ''aiscovered"  lippi  in  1870,  as  we  have  seen  (Vol.  XX.  pp.  lii.,  liiL, 
and  compare  Vol.  V.  p.  87  n.) ;  and  thenceforth  references  to  the  painter  become 
frequent  in  his  works.  See,  for  instance,  Leduree  on  Landecape,  §  64,  and  Eagkte 
Neet,  §  229  (above,  pp.  60,  277);  Vol  iPAmo,  §§  67,  267 ;  Mondnge  in  Fhrence, 
"  46  n.;  Guide  to  the   Venetian  Academy;  The  l%ree  CMoure  (if  Pre-RaphaoHHem, 

23;  Fore  Ciaviyera,  Letters  69,  62,  64.  66,  69,  72,  74;  and  Preeterita,  ii.  §  126. 

m  also  the  Index  to  the  Oxford  Catalogues  (Vol.  XXL).     For  an  earlier  refer- 
ence to  Lippi,  see  VoL  IV.  p.  189  n,] 

>  [Charles  Loyson,  called  Pere  Hyacinthe,  bom  1827 ;  Priest,  1851 ;  a  Carmelite, 
and  a  Parisian  preacher.  Married,  1872,  and  founded  a  ''Gallican"  congregation, 
Paris,  1879.   He  sometimes  addressed  meetings  at  Oxford,  where  Ruskin  had  met  him.] 
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Perugino's  **  infidelity."  ^  Botticelli,  the  pupil  of  the  one,  and 
the  companion  of  the  other,  held  the  truths  they  tau^t 
him  through  sorrow  as  well  as  joy;  and  he  is  the  greatest 
of  the  reformers,  because  he  preached  without  blame ;  though 
the  least  known,  because  he  died  without  victory. 

I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  lay  before  you  some  better 
biography  of  him  than  the  traditions  of  Vasari,  of  which  I 
gave  a  short  abstract  some  time  back  in  Fors  Claxngera;^ 
but  as  yet  I  have  only  added  internal  evidence  to  the 
popular  story,  the  more  important  points  of  which  I  must 
review  briefly.  I  will  read  you, — ^instead  of  merely  giving 
you  reference  to, — ^the  passages  in  sequence  on  which  I  have 
to  comment.' 

186.  ''  His  father,  Mariano  Filipepi,  a  Florentine  citizen, 
brought  him  up  with  care,  and  caused  him  to  be  instructed 
in  all  such  things  as  are  usually  taught  to  children  be- 
fore  they  choose  a  calling.  But  although  the  boy  readily 
acquired  whatever  he  wished  to  learn,  yet  was  he  constantly 
discontented;  neither  would  he  take  any  pleasure  in  read- 
ing, writing,  or  accounts,  insomuch  that  the  father,  dis- 
turbed by  the  eccentric  habits  of  his  son,  turned  him  over 
in  despair  to  a  gossip  of  his,  called  Botticello,  who  was  a 
goldsmith,  and  considered  a  very  competent  master  of  his 
art,  to  the  intent  that  the  boy  might  leam  the  same." 

only  lasted;  and  he  has  been  proelaimed  therefore  by  them  —  and  too 
foolishly  believed  by  us — to  have  been  a  shameful  person.  Of  his  tme  life, 
and  the  colours  given  to  it,  we  will  try  to  leam  something  tenable,  before 
we  end  our  work  in  Florence.^ 

^  [''Pietro  (Perugino)  possessed  but  very  little  religion,  and  could  never  be 
made  to  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  nay,  most  obstinately  did  be  reieel 
all  good  eounsel,  with  words  suited  to  the  stubbornness  of  his  marble-hard  brsln" 
(Vasari's  X«mi,  voL  ii.  p.  324,  Bohn's  edition).] 

*  [Letter  22.] 

>  fRusldn  quotes  from  Bohn's  edition  of  Vasari,  vol  ii.  pp.  230  ssg.l 

*  [Ruskin,  however,  did  not  return  to  the  subject  Instead  of  ''Of  his  trie 
life  .  .  .  our  work  in  Florence,"  he  originally  wrote : — 

''But  here  is  his  portrait  old.  Here  is  a  shadow  of  his  work—bete 
a  copy  of  a  piece  of  it.  If,  even  with  this  poor  evidence,  you  can  sliU 
think  evil  of  him,  for  my  part  you  are  welcome." 
The  portrait  of  Lippi  is  in  bis  picture  of  the  "Coronation  of  the  Vimn"  (see 
below,  p.  428);  a  "shadow  of  his  work"  was  the  photograph  of  the  "Ann«nei»> 
tion" ;  and  the  "copy  of  a  piece  of  it,"  Ruskin's  study  (No.  100  hi  the  EdoealioDel 
Series) :  see  VoL  Xia.  p.  84] 
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**  He  took  no  pleasure  in  reading,  writing,  nor  accounts  "^ ! 
You  will  find  the  same  thing  recorded  of  Cimabue ;  ^  but  it 
is  more  curious  what  stated  of  a  man  whom  I  cite  to  you 
as  typically  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar.  But  remember,  in 
those  days,  though  there  were  not  so  many  entirely  correct 
books  issued  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society  for  boys  to 
read,  there  were  a  great  many  more  pretty  things  in  the 
world  for  boys  to  isee.  The  Val  d*Anio  was  Pater-noster 
Rfaw  to  purpose ;  their  Father's  Bow,  with  books  of  His 
writing  on  tiie  mountain  shelves.  And  the  lad  takes  to 
looking  at  things,  and  thinking  about  them,  instead  of 
reading  about  them, — ^which  I  commend  to  you  also,  as 
much  the  more  scholarly  practice  of  the  two.  To  the  end, 
though  he  knows  all  about  the  celestial  hierarchies,  he 
is  not  strong  in  his  letters,  nor  in  his  dialect  I  asked 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt  to  help  me  through  with  a  bit  of  his  Italian 
the  other  day.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  could  only  help  me  by  suggest- 
ing that  it  was  ''Botticelli  for  so-and-so.''  And  one  of 
the  minor  reasons  which  induce  me  so  boldly  to  attribute 
these  sibyls  to  him,  instead  of  Baldini,'  is  that  the  lettering 
is  so  ill  done.  The  engraver  would  assuredly  have  had  his 
lettering  all  right, — or  at  least  neat.  Botticelli  blunders 
through  it,  scratches  impatiently  out  when  he  goes  wrong; 
and  as  I  told  you  there's  no  repentance  in  the  engraver's 
trade,*  leaves  all  the  blunders  visible. 

187.  I  may  add  one  fSact  bearing  on  this  question  lately 
communicated  to  me.*  In  the  autumn  of  1872  I  possessed 
myself  of  an  Italian  book  of  pen  drawings,^  some,  I  have 
no  doubt,  by  Mantegna  in  his  youth,  others  by  Sandro  him- 
self.    In  examining  these,  I  was  continually  struck  by  the 

*  I  insert  supplementary  notes,  when  of  importance^  in  the  text  of  the 
lecture^  for  the  convenience  of  the  general  reader. 

^  ['' Cimabue,  instead  of  devoting  himself  to  letters,  consumed  the  whole  day 
in  drawing  men,  horses,  houses,  and  other  various  fancies"  (Vasari,  vol.  i.  p.  36).] 

'  [On  this  subject,  see  the  Introduction  (above,  p.  xxxviii.).] 

»  [See  above,  §  37,  p.  323.] 

*  rThe  "  Florentine  Picture  Chronicle,"  now  ascribed  to  Maso  Finigoerra :  see 
Vol.  aV.  p.  380  n. ;  and  compare  the  Introduction  (above,  pp.  xzzviii.-zxxiz.).  The 
drawing  of  Helen  and  Paris  is  No.  57.] 
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comparatively  feeble  and  blundering  way  in  which  the  titles 
were  written,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  handling  was  really 
superb;  and  still  more  surprised  when,  on  the  sleeves  and 
hem  of  the  robe  of  one  of  the  principal  figures  of  women 
(^'Helena  rapita  da  Paris"),  I  found  what  seemed  to  be 
meant  for  inscriptions,  intricately  embroidered ;  which  never- 
theless, though  beautifidly  drawn,  I  could  not  read.  In 
copying  Botticelli's  Zipponih  ^  this  spring,  I  found  the  border 
of  her  robe  wrought  with  characters  of  the  same  kind,  which 
a  young  painter,  working  with  me,  who  already  knows  the 
minor  secrets  of  Italian  art  better  than  I,"*^  assures  me  are 
letters, — and  letters  of  a  langua^  hitherto  lindeciphered. 

188.  ''  There  was  at  that  time  a  close  connexion '  and 
almost  constant  intercourse  between  the  goldsmiths  and 
the  painters,  wherefore  Sandro,  who  possessed  considerable 
ingenuity,  and  was  strongly  disposed  to  the  arts  of  design, 
became  enamoured  of  paintingf^^^Wid  resolved  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  that  vocation.  He  acknowledged  his 
purpose  at  once  to  his  father;  and  the  latter,  who  knew 
the  force,  of  his  inclination,  took  him  accordingly  to  the 
Carmelite  monk,  Fra  Filippo,  who  was  a  most  excellent 
painter  of  that  time,  with  whom  he  placed  him  to  study 
the  art,  as  Sandro  himself  had  desired.  Devoting  hhnself 
thereupon  entirely  to  the  vocation  he  had  chosen,  Sandro 
so  closely  followed  the  directions,  and  imitated  the  manner, 
of  his  master,  that  Fra  Filippo  conceived  a  great  love  for 
him,  and  instructed  him  so  effectually,  that  Sandro  rapidly 
attained  to  such  a  degree  in  art  as  none  would  have 
predicted  for  him." 

I  have  before  pointed  out  to  you  the  importance  of 
training  by  the  goldsmith.^  Sandro  got  more  good  of  it, 
however,  than  any  of  the  other  painters  so  educated, — being 
enabled  by  it  to  use  gold  for  light  to  colour,  in  a  glowing 

♦  Mr.  Charles  F.  Murray.^ 


Sea  the  frontitpiaca  to  Vol.  XXIII.] 
''Sea  abova,  §  123,  p.  377.1 
;Saa  Vol.  XXI.  p.  &9  n.] 
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hannony  never  reached  with  equal  perfection,  and  rarely 
attempted,  in  the  later  schools.  To  the  last,  his  paintings 
are  partly  treated  as  work  in  niello;  and  he  names  himself, 
in  perpetual  gratitude,  from  this  first  artisan  master.^  Never- 
theless, the  fortunate  fellow  finds,  at  the  right  moment, 
another,  even  more  to  his  mind,  and  is  obedient  to  him 
through  his  youth,  as  to  the  other  through  his  childhood. 
And  this  master  loves  him;  and  instructs  him  '*so  effec- 
tually,"—  in  grinding  colours,  do  you  suppose,  only;  or  in 
ktjring  of  lines  only ;  or  in  anything  more  than  these  ? 

189.  I  will  tell  you  what  Lippi  must  have  taught  any 
boy  whom  he  loved.  First,  humility,  and  to  live  in  joy 
and  peace,  injuring  no  man — if  such  innocence  might  be. 
Nothing  is  so  manifest  in  every  face  by  him,  as  its  gentle- 
ness and  rest  Secondly,  to  finish  his  work  perfectly,  and 
in  such  temper  that  the  angels  might  say  of  it — not  he 
himself — "Iste  perfecit  opus.*'*  Do  you  remember  what  I 
told  you  in  the  Eaglets  Nest,  that  true  humility  was  in 
hoping  that  angels  might  sometimes  admire  our  work ;  *  not 
in  hoping  that  we  should  ever  be  able  to  admire  theirs  f 
Thirdly, — a  little  thing  it  seems,  but  was  a  great  one, — 
love  of  flowers.  No  one  draws  such  lilies  or  such  daisies  as 
Lippi.  Botticelli  beat  him  afterwards  in  roses,  but  never  in 
lilies.  Fourthly,  due  honour  for  classical  tradition.  Lippi  is 
the  only  religious  painter  who  dresses  John  Baptist  in  the 
camelskin,  as  the  Greeks  dressed  Heracles  in  the  lion's — 
over  the  head.^  Lastly,  and  chiefly  of  all, — Le  Pdre 
Hyacinthe  taught  his  pupil  certain  views  about  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church,  which  the  boy  thought  of  more  deeply  than 
his  tutor,  and  that  by  a  great  deal;  and  Master  Sandro 
presently  got  himself  into  such  question  for  painting  heresy,* 

&  [See  above,  §  06,  p.  341.] 

<  [The  inflcription  on  a  scroll  in  Lippi's  ''Coronation  of  the  Vircin,"  now  in 
the  Aocademia  at  Florence ;  a  photograph  of  it  is  No.  101  in  the  Reterence  Seriaa 
(VoL  XXI.  p.  36).] 


t 


See  alM>ve,  p.  169.] 


*  ^Compare  Eagle'9  Nut,  §  229  (above,  p.  277).] 
^   The  reference  is  to  the  picture  of  ''The  Ai 


^     _  --   .__      Assumption  of  the  Virgin,"  wliich 

Botticelli  painted  for  Matteo  Palmieri,  and  which,  according   to  Vasari  (rol.  iL 
p.  233,  Bohn),  was  impugned  for  heresy:  see  the  note  on  the  picture  (No.  1126) 
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that  if  he  had  been  as  hot-headed  as  he  was  true-hearted, 
he  would  soon  have  come  to  bad  end  by  the  tar-barrel. 
But  he  is  so  sweet  and  so  modest,  that  nobody  is 
frightened ;  so  clever,  that  everybody  is  pleased :  and  at 
last,  actually  the  Pope  sends  for  him  to  paint  his  own 
private  chapel, — ^where  the  first  thing  my  young  gentleman 
does,  mind  you,  is  to  paint  the  devil  in  a  monk's  dress, 
tempting  Christ  1^  The  sauciest  thing,  out  and  out,  done 
in  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  it  seems  to  me;  yet  so 
wisely  done,  and  with  such  true  respect  otherwise  shown 
for  what  was  sacred  in  the  Church,  that  the  Pope  didn't 
mind:  and  all  went  on  as  merrily  as  marriage  bells. 

190.  I  have  anticipated,  however,  in  tellio^  you  this,  the 
proper  course  of  his  biography,  to  which  I  now  return. 

"  While  still  a  youth  he  painted  the  figure  of  Fortitude, 
among  those  pictures  of  the  Virtues  which  Antonio  and 
Pietro  PoUaiuolo  were  executing  in  the  Mercatanzia,  or 
Tribunal  of  Commerce,  in  Florence.*  In  Santo  Spirito,  a 
church  of  the  same  city,  he  painted  a  picture  for  the  chapel 
of  the  Bardi  family:  this  work  he  executed  with  great 
diligence,  and  finished  it  very  successfully,  depicting  certain 
olive  and  palm  trees  therein  with  extraordinary  care.'" 

It  is  by  a  beautiful  chance  that  the  first  work  of  his, 
specified  by  his  Italian  biographer,  should  be  the  Fortitude.*' 
Note  also  what  is  said  of  his  tree  drawing. 

''Having,  in  consequence  of  this  work,  obtained  much 
credit  and  reputation,  Sandro  was  appointed  by  the  Guild 

*  Some  notice  of  this  picture  is  given  at  the  beginning  of  my  third 
Morning  in  Florence,  ''Before  the  Soldan." 


in  £.  T.  Cook's  Popular  Handbook  to  the  National  Gallery,  Some  modem  erities 
believe  that  Vasari  iu  atcribiug  this  work  to  Botticelli  confined  him  with  Francesco 
Botticini.] 

1  [This  refers  to  the  fresco  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  known  as  "  The  Entrance  on 
His  Ministry  by  Christ"  or  "The  TempUtion  of  Christ"  (No.  8  iu  the  list  iu  §  209 
below).  On  the  left,  ouder  the  shade  of  olive  trees,  b  seen  Satan,  disguised  as  a 
Franciscan  friiir,  tempting  Christ] 

'  [Now,  with  the  other  Virtues  mentioned,  in  the  Uffisi  at  Florence  :  see  Morminge 
in  Florence^  §§  dO,  38.] 

<  [The  "%urdi"  Madonna  is  now  in  the  B«riin  Gallery  (No.  106).] 
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of  Porta  Santa  Maria  to  paint  a  picture  in  San  Marco,  th< 
sobject  of  which  is  the  Coronation  of  Our  Lady,  who  if 
surrounded  by  a  choir  of  angels — the  whole  extremely  wel 
designed,  and  finished  by  the  artist  with  infinite  care/  He 
executed  various  works  in  the  Medici  Palace  for  the  eldei 
Lorenzo,  more  particularly  a  figure  of  Pallas  on  a  shiel<i 
wreathed  with  vine  branches,  whence  flames  are  proceeding 
this  he  painted  of  the  size  of  life.'  A  San  Sebastiano  was 
also  among  the  most  remaricable  of  the  works  executed  foi 
Lorenzo.*  In  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  in 
Florence,  is  a  Pietit,  with  small  figures,  by  this  master:  this 
is  a  very  beautifiil  work.^  For  difierent  houses  in  various 
parts  of  the  city  Sandro  painted  many  pictures  of  a  round 
form,  with  numerous  figures  of  women  undraped.  Of  these 
there  are  still  two  examples  at  Castello,  a  villa  of  the  Duke 
Cosimo,— one  representing  the  birth  of  Venus,  Who  is  borne 
to  earth  by  the  Loves  and  Zephyrs;  the  second  also  pre 
senting  the  figure  of  Venus  crowned  with  flowers  by  the 
r    ^\  Graces:   she  is  here  intended  to  denote  the  Spring,  and 

I  the  all^ory  is  expressed  by  the  painter  with  extraordinar} 

JLl    MiL_in     »»  6 

grace. 

Our  young  Reformer  enters,  it  seems,  on  a  very  miscel< 
laneous  course  of  study;  the  Coronation  of  Our  Lady 
St.  Sebastian;  Pallas  in  vine-leaves;  and  Venus, — ^without 
fig-leaves.  Not  wholly  Calvinistic,  Fra  Filippo's  teaching 
seems  to  have  been!  All  the  better  for  the  boy — bein^ 
such  a  boy  as  he  was:  but  I  cannot  in  this  lecture  entei 
fSeurther  into  my  reasons  for  saying  so. 

191.  Vasari,  however,  has  shot  far  ahead  in  telling  us 
of  this  picture  of  the  Spring,  which  is  one  of  Botticelli's 
completest    works.      Long    before    he    was    able    to    paini 

1  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  Aceademia  at  Florence.] 

s  [This  work,  now  lost,  wai  painted  for  Giuliano's  banner  at  the  great  toum* 
ment  of  1476 :  see  A«  Streeter's  BoUicelH,  1903,  p.  11.1 
s  [Thia  picture  it  in  the  Berlin  GaUerjr  (No.  1128).] 
«  rPosubly  the  picture  in  the  Munich  Gallery  (No.  1010).] 
*  [''The  Birth  of  Venoa"  is  in  the  Uffin;    for  another  reference  to  it,  aei 
Praterita,  IL  §  29.    The  "Spring''  is  in  the  Accademia  at  Florence;  an  engrarini 
of  a  study  of  one  of  the  heads  by  Raskin  is  given  in  Vol  XXTIL] 
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Greek  nymphs,  he  had  done  his  best  in  idealism  of  greater 
spirits ;  and,  while  yet  quite  a  youth,  painted,  at  Castello,  the 
Assumption  of  Our  Lady,  with  "  the  patriarchs,  the  prophets, 
the  apostles,  the  evangelists,  the  martyrs,  the  confessors,  the 
doctors,  the  virgins,  and  the  hierarchies!"^ 

Imagine  this  subject  proposed  to  a  young  (or  even  old) 
British  Artist,  for  his  next  appeal  to  public  sensation  at  the 
Academy  1  But  do  you  suppose  that  the  young  British 
artist  is  wiser  and  more  civilized  than  Lippi's  scholar, 
because  his  only  idea  of  a  patriarch  is  of  a  man  with  a 
long  beard ;  of  a  doctor,  the  M.D.  with  the  brass  plate  over 
the  way ;  and  of  a  virgin.  Miss  of  the theatre  ? 

Not  that  even  Sandro  was  able,  according  to  Vasari's 
report,  to  conduct  the  entire  design  himself.  The  proposer 
of  the  subject  assisted  him ;  and  they  made  some  modifica- 
tions in  the  theology,  which  brought  them  both  into  trouble 
— so  early  did  Sandro's  innovating  work  begin,  into  which 
subjects  our  gossiping  friend  waives  unnecessary  inquiry,  as 
follows. 

''  But  although  this  picture  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and 
ought  to  have  put  envy  to  shame,  yet  there  were  found 
certain  malevolent  and  censorious  persons  who,  not  being 
able  to  affix  any  other  blame  to  the  work,  declared  that 
Matteo  and  Sandro  had  erred  gravely  in  that  matter,  and 
had  fallen  into  grievous  heresy. 

"Now,  whether  this  be  true  or  not,  let  none  expect  the 
judgment  of  that  question  from  me:  it  shall  suffice  me  to 
note  that  the  figures  executed  by  Sandro  in  that  work  are 
entirely  worthy  of  praise;  and  that  the  pains  he  took  in 
depicting  those  circles  of  the  heavens  must  have  been  very 
great,  to  say  nothing  of  the  angels  mingled  with  the  other 
figures,  or  of  the  various  foreshortenings,  all  which  are 
designed  in  a  very  good  manner. 

''  About  this  time  Sandro  received  a  commission  to  paint 

1  rViMm,  vol.  ii.  p.  233  (Bohn).    The  picture  is  No.  1126  in  the  National  Galleiy : 
•ee  above,  pp.  489-429  n.] 
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a  small  picture  with  figures  three  parts  of  a  braccio  high, — 
the  subject  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi/ 

'*It  is  indeed  a  most  admirable  work;  the  composition, 
the  design,  and  the  colouring  are  so  beautifiil  that  every 
artist  who  examines  it  is  astonished;  and,  at  the  time,  it 
obtained  so  great  a  name  in  Florence,  and  other  places, 
for  the  master,  that  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  having  erected  the 
chapel  built  by  him  in  his  palace  at  Rome,  and  desiring  to 
have  it  adorned  ¥rith  paintings,  commanded  that  Sandro 
Botticelli  should  be  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  work." 

192.  Vasari's  words,  "about  this  time,"  are  evidently 
wrong.  It  must  have  been  many  and  many  a  day  after  he 
painted  Matteo's  picture  that  he  took  such  high  standing 
in  Florence  as  to  receive  the  mastership  of  the  works  in 
the  Pope's  chapel  at  Rome.  Of  his  position  and  doings 
there,  I  wiU  teU  you  presently;  meantime,  let  us  complete 
the  story  of  his  life. 

"By  these  works  Botticelli  obtained  great  honour  and 
reputation  among  the  many  competitors  who  were  labouring 
with  him,  whether  Florentines  or  natives  of  other  cities,  and 
received  from  the  Pope  a  considerable  sum  of  money;  but 
this  he  consumed  and  squandered  totally,  during  his  resi- 
dence in  Rome,  where  he  lived  without  due  care,  as  was 
his  habit." 

198.  Well,  but  one  would  have  liked  to  hear  how  he 
squandered  his  money,  and  whether  he  was  without  care — 
of  other  things  than  money. 

It  is  just  possible.  Master  Vasari,  that  Botticelli  may 
have  laid  out  his  money  at  higher  interest  than  you  know 
of;  meantime,  he  is  advancing  in  life  and  thought,  and 
becoming  less  and  less  comprehensible  to  his  biographer. 
And  at  length,  having  got  rid,  somehow,  of  the  money 
he  received  from  the  Pope;  and  finished  the  work  he  had 
to  do,  and  uncovered  it, — ^free  in  conscience,  and  empty  in 
purse,  he  returned  to  Florence,  where,  "being  a  sophistical 

1  [Now  in  the  Uffizi  (No.  1286).] 
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person,  he  made  a  comment  on  a  part  of  Dante,  and  drew 
the  Inferno,  and  put  it  in  engraving,  in  which  he  con- 
sumed much  time ;  and  not  working  for  this  reason,  brought 
infinite  disorder  into  his  affairs."^ 

194.  Unpaid  work,  this  engraving  of  Dante,  you  per- 
ceive,— consuming  much  time  also,  and  not  appearing  to 
Vasari  to  be  work  at  all.  It  is  but  a  short  sentence,  gentle- 
men,— ^this,  in  the  old  edition  of  Vasari,  and  obscurely 
worded, — a  very  foolish  person's  contemptuous  report  of  a 
thing  to  him  totally  incomprehensible.  But  the  tMng  itself 
is  out-and-out  the  most  important  fact  in  the  history  of 
the  religious  art  of  Italy.  I  can  show  you  its  significance 
in  not  many  more  words  than  have  served  to  record  it. 

Botticelli  had  been  painting  in  Rome;  and  had  ex- 
pressly chosen  to  represent  there, — being  Master  of  Works, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Defender  of  the  Faith, — ^the  founda- 
tion of  the  Mosaic  law ;  to  his  mind  the  Eternal  Law  of 
God, — that  law  of  which  modem  Evangelicals  sing  per- 
petually their  own  original  psalm,  "Oh,  how  hate  I  Thy 
law !  it  is  my  abomination  all  the  day." '  Retiuming  to 
Florence,  he  reads  Dante's  vision  of  the  Hell  created  by 
its  violation.  He  knows  that  the  pictures  he  has  painted 
in  Rome  cannot  be  understood  by  the  people;  they  are 
exclusively  for  the  best  trained  scholars  in  the  Church. 
Dante,  on  the  other  hand,  can  only  be  read  in  manuscript; 
but  the  people  could  and  would  understand  his  lessons,  if 
they  were  pictured  in  accessible  and  enduring  form.  He 
throws  all  his  own  lauded  work  aside, — all  for  which  he  is 
most  honoured,  and  in  which  his  now  matured  and  magnifi- 
cent skill  is  as  easy  to  him  as  singing  to  a  perfect  musician. 
And  he  sets  himself  to  a  servile  and  despised  labour, — his 
friends  mocking  him,  his  resources  failing  him,  infinite  "  dis- 
order" getting  into  his  affairs — of  this  world. 

195.  Never   such   another  thing  happened  in   Italy  any 

^  rBotticelli's  illustrations  of  the  Dhina  Commedia  (fonnerly  in  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton's  coUeetion)  are  now  in  the  Berlin  Museam.] 
*  [See  Psalms  cxix.  97.] 
xxji.  2  X 
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more.  BottiodDi  engniTed  her  Pilgrim's  Progress  for  her» 
putting  himself  in  prison  to  do  it.  She  would  not  read  it 
when  done.  Raphael  and  Marc  Antonio  were  the  theo- 
logians for  her  money.^  Pretty  MadonnaSt  and  satjrrs  with 
abundance  of  tail, — let  our  pilgrim's  progress  be  in  thete 
directions,  if  you  please. 

Botticelli's  own  fnlgrimage,  however,  was  now  to  be 
accomplished  triumphantly,  wiUi  such  crownipg  blessings  as 
Heaven  might  grant  to  hioL  In  spite  of  his  friends  and 
his  disordered  affiiirs,  he  went  his  own  obstinate  way;  and 
found  another  man's  words  worth  engraving  as  well  as 
Dante's;  not  without  perpetuating,  also,  what  he  deemed 
worthy  of  his  own. 

196.  What  would  that  be,  think  you?  His  chosen 
works  before  the  Pope  in  Rome? — ^his  admired  Madonnas 
in  Florence? — ^his  choirs  of  angels  and  thickets  of  flowers? 
Some  few  of  these — yes,  as  you  shall  presently  see;  but 
*'the  best  attempt  of  this  kind  from  his  hand  is  the 
Triumph  of  Faith,  by  Fra  Girolamo  Savonarola,  of  Ferrara, 
of  whose  sect  our  artist  was  so  2sealous  a  partisan  that  he 
totally  abandoned  painting,  and  not  having  any  other  means 
of  living,  he  fell  into  very  great  difficulties.  But  his  attach- 
ment to  the  party  he  had  adopted  increased;  he  became 
what  was  then  called  a  Piagnone,  or  Mourner,  and  aban- 
doned all  labour;  insomuch  that,  finding  himself  at  length 
become  old,  being  also  very  poor,  he  must  have  died  of 
hunger  had  he  not  been  supported  by  Lorenzo  de'  Medici, 
for  whom  he  had  worked  at  the  small  hospital  of  Volterra 
and  other  places,  who  assisted  him  while  he  lived,  as  did 
other  friends  and  admirers  of  his  talents."' 

197.  In  such  dignity  and  independence — shaving  em- 
ployed his  talents  not  wholly  at  the  orders  of  the  dealer — 
died,  a  poor  bedesman  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  the  President 

>  [See  Catalogue  of  the  Standard  Series,  No.  15  (Vol.  XXI.  p.  19).] 
s  [Vasari,  vol.  ii.  p.  235  (Bohn).    The   'Hnumph  of  Faith '^  waa  published  in 
1516|  and  the  only  fi|pired  engraving  it  contains — the  frontispiece — is  thought  by 
modern  critics  to  bear  little  resemblance  to  Botticelli's  style.    With  §  196  here 
compare  For*  Clavigera,  Letter  22.] 
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of  that  high  academy  of  art  in  Rome,  whose  Academicians 
were  Perugino,  Ghirlandajo,  Angelico,  and  Signorelli;^  and 
whose  students,  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael. 

"A  worthless,  ill-conducted  fellow  on  the  whole,"  thinks 
Vasari,  "with  a  crazy  fancy  for  scratching  on  copper." 

Well,  here  are  some  of  the  scratches  for  you  to  see; 
only,  first,  I  must  ask  you  seriously  for  a  few  moments 
to  consider  what  the  two  powers  were,  which,  with  this 
iron  pen  of  his,  he  has  set  himself  to  reprove. 

198.  Two  great  forms  of  authority  reigned  over  the 
entire  civilized  world,  confessedly,  and  by  name,  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  They  reign  over  it  still,  and  must  for  ever, 
though  at  present  very  far  from  confessed;  and,  in  most 
places,  ragingly  denied. 

The  first  power  is  that  of  the  Teacher,  or  true  Father; 
the  Father  "in  God."  It  may  be — ^happy  the  children 
to  whom  it  is  so — ^that  of  the  actual  father  also; — ^whose 
parents  have  been  their  tutors.  But,  for  the  most  part, 
it  will  be  some  one  else  who  teaches  them,  and  moulds 
their  minds  and  brain.  All  such  teaching,  when  true,  being 
from  above,  and  coming  down  fix)m  the  Father  of  Lights, 
with  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning,' 
is  properly  that  of  the  holy  Catholic  "  cir/cXiycr/a,"  council, 
church,  or  papacy,  of  many  fathers  in  God,  not  of  one. 
Eternally  powerful  and  divine ;  revered  of  all  humble  and 
lowly  scholars,  in  Jewry,  in  Greece,  in  Rome,  in  Gaul,  in 
England,  and  beyond  sea,  fix>m  Arctic  zone  to  zone. 

The  second  authority  is  the  power  of  National  Law, 
enforcing  justice  in  conduct  by  due  reward  and  punishment, 
Power  vested  necessarily  in  magistrates  capable  of  adminis- 
tering it  with  mercy  and  equity ;  whose  authority,  be  it 
of  many  or  few,  is  again  divine,  as  proceeding  from  the 
King  of  kings,  and  was  acknowledged,  throughout  civilized 
Christendom,  as  the  power  of  the  Holy  Empire,  or  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  because  first  throned  in  Rome;   but  it  is 

1  [ComiMire  §  206,  below,  p.  441.1 
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for  ever  also  acknowledged,  namelesdy,  or  hy  name,  by  all 
loyal,  obedient,  just,  and  humble  hearts,  which  truly  desire 
that,  whether  for  them  or  against  them,  the  eternal  equities 
and  dooms  of  Heaven  should  be  pronounced  and  executed ; 
and  as  the  wisdom  or  word  of  their  Father  should  be 
tauj^t,  so  the  will  of  their  Father  should  be  done,  on  earth, 
as  it  is  in  heaven.^ 

190.  You  all  here  know  what  contention  first,  and  then 
what  corruption  and  dishonour,  had  paralyzed  these  two 
powers  before  the  days  of  which  we  now  speak.  Reproof, 
and  either  reform  or  rebellion,  became  necessary  everywhere. 
The  northern  Reformers,  Holbein,  and  Luther,  and  Henry, 
and  Cromwell,  set  themselves  to  their  task  rudely,  and,  it 
might  seem,  carried  it  through.  The  southern  Reformers, 
Dante,  and  Savonarola,  and  Botticelli,  set  hand  to  their 
task  reverently,  and,  it  seemed,  did  not  by  any  means  carry 
it  through.    But  the  end  is  not  yet* 

200.  Now  I  shall  endeavour  to-day  to  set  before  you 
the  art  of  Botticelli,  especially  as  exhibiting  the  modesty  of 
great  imagination  trained  in  reverence,  which  characterized 
the  southern  Reformers;  and  as  opposed  to  the  immodesty 
of  narrow  imagination,  trained  in  self-trust,  which  charac- 
terized the  northern  Reformers. 

"  The  modesty  of  great  imagination ; "  that  is  to  say,  of 
the  power  which  conceives  all  things  in  true  relation,  and 
not  only  as  tliey  affect  ourselves.  I  can  show  you  this 
most  definitely  by  taking  one  example  of  the  modem,  and 
unschooled  temper,  in  Bewick ;  *  and  setting  it  beside  Botti- 
celli's treatment  of  the  same  subject  of  thought, — namely, 
the  meaning  of  war,  and  the  reforms  necessary  in  the  carry- 
ing on  of  war. 

*  I  am  bitterly  sorry  for  the  pain  which  my  partial  references  to  the 
man  whom  of  all  English  artists  whose  histories  I  have  read,  I  most  esteem, 
have  given  to  one  remaining  member  of  his  family.  I  hope  my  meaning 
may  be  better  understood  after  she  has  seen  the  close  of  this  lecture. 

1  [Matthew  vi.  10.] 
s  [Matthew  xxiv.  6.] 
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201.  Both  the  men  are  entirely  at  one  m  their  purpose. 
They  yearn  for  peace  and  justice  to  rule  over  the  earth, 
instead  of  the  sword ;  but  see  how  diflTerently  they  will  say 
what  is  in  their  hearts  to  the  people  they  address.  To 
Bewick,  war  was  more  an  absurdity  than  it  was  a  horror: 
he  had  not  seen  battle-fields,  still  less  had  he  read  of  them, 
in  ancient  days.  He  cared  nothing  about  heroes, — Greek, 
Roman,  or  Norman.  What  he  knew,  and  saw  clearly,  was 
that  Farmer  Hodge's  boy  went  out  of  the  village  one 
holiday  afternoon,  a  fine  young  fellow,  rather  drunk,  with 
a  coloured  riband  in  his  hat;  and  came  back,  ten  years 
afterwards,  with  one  leg,  one  eye,  an  old  red  coat,  and 
a  tobacco-pipe  in  the  pocket  of  it.  That  is  what  he  has 
got  to  say,  mainly.  So,  for  the  pathetic  side  of  the  busi- 
ness, he  draws  you  two  old  soldiers  meeting  as  bricklayers' 
labourers ;  and  for  the  absurd  side  of  it,  he  draws  a  stone, 
sloping  sideways  with  age,  in  a  bare  field,  on  which  you 
can  just  read,  out  of  a  long  inscription,  the  words  "  glorious 
victory  " ;  but  no  one  is  there  to  read  them, — only  a  jackass, 
who  uses  the  stone  to  scratch  himself  against.^ 

202.  Now  compare  with  this  Botticelli's  reproof  of  war.* 
He  had  seen  it,  and  often ;  and  between  noble  persons ; — 
knew  the  temper  in  which  the  noblest  knights  went  out  to 
it; — knew  the  strength,  the  patience,  the  glory,  and  the 
grief  of  it.  He  would  fain  see  his  Florence  in  peace;  and 
yet  he  knows  that  the  wisest  of  her  citizens  are  her  bravest 
soldiers.  So  he  seeks  for  the  ideal  of  a  soldier,  and  for  the 
greatest  glory  of  war,  that  in  the  presence  of  these  he  may 
speak  reverently,  what  he  must  speak.  He  does  not  go  to 
Greece  for  his  hero.  He  is  not  sure  that  even  her  patriotic 
wars  were  always  right.  But,  by  his  religious  faith,  he 
cannot  doubt  the  nobleness  of  the  soldier  who  put  the 
children  of  Israel  in  possession  of  their  promised  land,  and 
to  whom  the  sign  of  the  consent  of  heaven  was  given  by 

^  [The  detcription  is  of  two  woodcuts  in  Bewick's  Bird4,  vol.  i.  (1797)  p.  87, 
and  voL  ii.  (1804),  vignette  to  introduction.     See  in  a  later  volume  Ruskin's  No 
on  the  Binif.l 

*  [Plate  XXX. ;  compare  §  246,  below,  p.  477.] 
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its  pausing  light  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon.^  Must  then  setting 
sun  and  risen  moon  stay,  he  thinks,  only  to  look  upon 
slaughter  ?  May  no  soldier  of  Christ  bid  them  stay  other- 
wise than  so  ?  He  draws  Joshua,  but  quitting  his  hold  of 
the  sword:  its  hilt  rests  on  his  bent  knee;  and  he  kneels 
before  the  sun,  not  commands  it;  and  this  is  his  prayer: — 

"Oh,  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,  who  alone 
rulest  always  in  eternity,  and  who  correctest  all  our  wander- 
ings,— Giver  of  melody  to  the  choir  of  the  angels,  listen 
Thou  a  little  to  our  bitter  grief,  and  come  and  rule  us, 
oh  Thou  highest  King,  with  Thy  love  which  is  so  sweet!"* 

Is  not  that  a  little  better,  and  a  little  wiser,  than 
Bewick's  jackass?  Is  it  not  also  better,  and  wiser,  than 
the  sneer  of  modem  science  ?  "  What  great  men  are  we  I 
— ^we,  forsooth,  can  make  almanacs,  and  know  that  the 
earth  turns  round.  Joshua  indeed  I  Let  us  have  no  more 
talk  of  the  old-clothesman." ' 

All  Bewick's  simplicity  is  in  that ;  but  none  of  Bewick'a 
understanding. 

208.  I  pass  to  the  attack  made  by  Botticelli  upon  the 
guilt  of  wealth.  So  I  had  at  first  written;  but  I  should 
rather  have  written,  the  appeal  made  by  him  against  the 
cruelty  of  wealth,  then  first  attaining  the  power  it  baa 
maintained  to  this  day. 

The  practice  of  receiving  interest  had  been  confined, 
until  this  fifteenth  century,  with  contempt  and  malediction,^ 
to  the  profession,  so  styled,  of  usurers,  or  to  the  Jews* 
The  merchants  of  Augsburg  introduced  it  as  a  convenient 
and  pleasant  practice  among  Christians  also;  and  insisted 
that  it  was  decorous  and  proper  even  among  respectable 
merchants.  In  the  view  of  the  Christian  Church  of  their 
day,  they  might  more  reasonably   have  set   themselves  to 

1  [Joshua  X.  12.  On  this  subject  see  The  Nature  and  Authority  qf  liiracie^  §  2^ 
and  Fore  Clavigera,  Letter  66.] 

'  [A  translation  of  the  inscription  under  Plate  XXX.] 

>  [''Now  Joshua  was  clothed  with  filthy  garments,  and  stood  before  the  angel'* 
(Zechariah  iii.  3).] 

«  [On  this  subject,  compare  Vol.  XVI.  p.  169 ;  Vol.  XVII.  pp.  220,  221,  271.] 
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defend  adultery.*  However,  they  appointed  Dr.  John  Eck, 
of  Ingoldstad^  to  hold  debates  in  fdl  possible  universities, 
at  their  expense,  on  the  allowing  of  interest ;  and  as  these 
Augsburgers  had  in  Venice  their  special  mart,  Fondaco, 
called  of  the  Germans,  their  new  notions  came  into  direct 
collision  with  old  Venetian  ones,  and  were  much  hindered 
by  them,  and  all  the  more,  because,  in  opposition  to  Dr 
John  Eck,  there  was  preaching  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Alps.  The  Franciscans,  poor  themselves,  preached  mercy 
to  the  poor:  one  of  them,  Brother  Marco  of  San  Gallo, 
planned  the  "Mount  of  Pity"  for  their  defence,  and  the 
merchants  of  Venice  set  up  the  first  in  the  world,  against 
the  German  Fondaco.  The  dispute  burned  far  on  towards 
our  own  times.  You  perhaps  have  heard  before  of  one 
Antonio,  a  merchant  of  Venice,*  who  persistently  retained 
the  then  obsolete  practice  of  lending  money  gratis,  and  of 
the  peril  it  brought  him  into  with  the  usurers.  But  you 
perhaps  did  not  before  know  why  it  was  the  flesh,  or  heart 
of  flesh,  in  him,  that  they  so  hated. 

204.  Against  this  newly  risen  demon  of  authorized 
usury,  Holbein  and  Botticelli  went  out  to  war  together. 
Holbein,  as  we  have  partly  seen  in  his  designs  for  the 
Dance  of  Death,*  struck  with  all  his  soldier's  strength,  t 
BotticeUi  uses  neither  satire  nor  reproach.  He  turns  alto- 
gether away  from  the  criminals;  appeals  only  to  heaven  for 
defence  against  them.  He  engraves  the  design  which,  of  all 
his  work,  must  have  cost  him  hardest  toil  in  its  execution,' 
— ^the  Virgin  prajring  to  her  Son  in  heaven  for  pity  upon 

*  Read  Ezekiel  xviii. 

t  See  also  the  account  by  Dr.  Woltmann  of  the  pictare  of  the  Triumph 
of  Riches.     Holbein  and  his  Time,  p.  352. 

^  [For  other  references  in  the  same  sense  to  The  Merchant  qf  Fentee  (Act  i. 
sc.  3,  ''He  lends  out  money  graUs"),  see  Munera  PuiverU,  §§  100, 134  (Vol  XVII. 
pp.  223,  267),  and  /V^«  Clavi^era,  Letters  63  and  76.] 

*  rSee  above,  p.  417] 

>  [The  enffraying  here  described — "  The  Preaching  of  Fra  Marco  di  Monte  Santa 
Maria  in  Gallo''  (near  Ancona) — is  an  early  Italian  print  (folly  described  in  Ottley's 
HUtory  <^  Engraving,  vol.  i.  pp  426-428),  and  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  ''buUding  of  the  Mount  of  Pity"  and  the  ''froap  of  two  small  fifores" 
from  it  are  enfrared  as  frontispiece  to  Fbre  Clawigera,  Letter  22.] 
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the  poor :  "  For  these  are  also  my  children."  *  Undemeatl 
are  the  seven  works  of  Mercy;  and  in  the  midst  of  then 
the  building  of  the  Mount  of  Pity :  in  the  distance  lies  Ital] 

I  mapped  in  cape  and  bay,  with  the  cities  which  had  founde 

]  mounts  of  pity, — ^Venice  in  the  distance,  chief.     Little  seei 

but  engraved  with  the  master's  loveliest  care,  in  the  baci 
ground  there  is  a  group  of  two  small  figures — ^the  Franciscai 
brother  kneeling,  and  an  angel  of  Victory  crowning  him. 

, ..  205.  I  call  it  an  angel  of  Victory,  observe,  with    assui 

ance;  although  there  is  no  legend  claiming  victory,  or  dis 
tinguishing  this  angel  from  any  other  of  those  which  adon 
with  crowns  of  flowers  the  nameless  crowds  of  the  blessed 
For  Botticelli  has  other  ways  of  speaking  than  by  writtei 
"   I  l^fends.     I    know  by  a  glance  at  this  angel  that  he  ha 

([  taken  the  action  of  it  from  a  Greek  coin;^  and   I  knoi! 

also  that  he  had  not,  in  his  own  exuberant  fancy,  the  leas 
need   to  copy  the   action  of  any  figure  whatever.      So   '. 
understand,  as  well  as  if  he  spoke  to  me,  that  he  expect 
1^  :  me,  if  I  am  an  educated  gentleman,  to  recognize  this  par 

ticular  action  as  a  Greek  angel's;  and  to  know  that  it  i 
a  temporal  victory  which  it  crowns. 

206.   And  now  farther,  observe,  that  this  classical  learn 

ing  of  Botticelli's,  received  by  him,  as  I  told  you,'  as   i 

native  element  of  his  being,  gives  not  only  greater  dignit] 

I  and   gentleness,  but   far  wider  range,  to    his  thoughts    o 

^  :  Reformation.    As  he  asks  for  pity  from  the  cruel  Jew  U 

the  poor  G«itile,  so  he  asks  for  pity  from  the  proud  Chris 

tian  to  the  untaught  Gentile.     Nay,    for  more  than  pity 

^    I  for  fellowship,  and  acknowledgment  of  equality  before  God 

The  learned  men  of  his  age  in  general  brought  back  th< 

Greek    mythology    as    anti-Christian.      But    Botticelli    anc 

Perugino,  as  pre-Christian;  nor  only  as  pre-Christian,  bu1 

as  the  foundation   of  Christianity.     But   chiefly   Botticelli 

with   perfect   grasp    of  the    Mosaic    and    classic    theology 

*  These  words  are  engraved  in  the  plate,  as  spoken  by  the  Virgin. 

^  [See  the  figures  on  the  coins  of  Syracuse  in  Aratra  Pentetici  (Vol  XX.  p.  361). 

*  [See  above,  p.  400.] 


/. 
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thought  over  and  seized  the  harmonies  of  both;  and  he  it 
was  who  gave  the  conception  of  that  great  choir  of  the 
prophets  and  sibyls,  of  which  Michael  Angelo,  more  or  less 
ignorantly  borrowing  it  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  in  great  part 
lost  the  meaning,  while  he  magnified  the  aspect^ 

207.  For,  indeed,  all  Christian  and  heathen  mjrthology 
had  alike  become  to  Michael  Angelo  only  a  vehicle  for  tibe 
display  of  his  own  powers  of  drawing  limbs  and  trunks: 
and  having  resolved,  and  made  the  world  of  his  day  believe, 
that  all  the  glory  of  design  lay  in  variety  of  difficult 
attitude,  he  flings  the  naked  bodies  about  his  ceiling  with 
an  upholsterer's  ingenuity  of  appliance  to  the  comers  they 
could  fit,  but  with  total  absence  of  any  legible  meaning. 
Nor  do  I  suppose  that  one  person  in  a  million,  even  of  those 
who  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  earlier  masters,  takes 
patience  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  to  conceive  the  original 
design.  But  Botticelli's  mastership  of  the  works  evidently 
was  given  to  him  as  a  theologian,  even  more  than  as  a 
painter;  and  the  moment  when  he  came  to  Rome  to  receive 
it,  you  may  hold  for  the  crisis  of  the  Reformation  in  Italy. 
The  main  effort  to  save  her  priesthood  was  about  to  be  made 
by  her  wisest  Reformer, — face  to  face  with  the  head  of  her 
Church, — not  in  contest  with  him,  but  in  the  humblest 
subjection  to  him;  and  in  adornment  of  his  own  chapel  for 
his  own  delight,  and  more  than  delight,  if  it  might  be. 

208.  Sandro  brings  to  work,  not  under  him,  but  with 
him,  the  three  other  strongest  and  worthiest  men  he  knows, 
Perugino,  Ghirlandajo,  and  Luca  Signorelli.  There  is  evi- 
dently entire  fellowship  in  thought  between  Botticelli  and 
Perugino.  They  two  together  plan  the  whole;  and  Botti- 
celli, though  the  master,  yields  to  Perugino  the  principal 
place,  the  end  of  the  chapel,  on  which  is  to  be  the  Assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin.      It  was  Perugino's  favourite  subject,* 

'  [Rotkiii'i  change  of  Tiew  about  Michael  An^o,  discataed  in  the  Introductioo 

■"V 


(p.  xxzii.)^  appeara  Tery  markedly  on  a  comparison  of  this  paasage  with  Modem 
PahUen,  vol.  u.  (Vol.  iV.  p.  317)] 


'  [See,  for  initance,  the  well-known  picture  in  the  Accademia  at  Florence  (re- 

rred  to  in  Vol.  IV.  p.  " 

(aee  above,  p.  xzriii.).] 


ferred  to  in  Vol.  IV.  p.  84  n.),  and  the  painting  in  the  church  of  the  Anniiniiata 
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done  with  his  central  strength ;  assuredly  the  crowning  w 
of  his  Ufe,  and  of  lovely  Christian  art  in  Europe. 

Michael  Angelo  painted  it  out,  and  drew  devils  and  d 
bodies  all  over  the  wall  instead.    But  there  remains  to 
I  happily,  the  series  of  subjects  designed  by  Botticelli  to  1 

up  to  this  lost  one. 

209.  He  came,  I  said,  not  to  attack,  but  to  restore 
Papal  authority.     To  show  the  power  of  inherited  hon< 
and  universal  claim  of  divine  law,  in  the  Jewish  and  Ch 
tian  Church, — the  law  delivered  first  by  Moses;   then, 
final  grace  and  truth,  by  Christ. 

He  designed  twelve  great  pictures,  each  containing  sc 
twenty  figures  the  size  of  life,  and  groups  of  smaller  c 
scarcdy  to  be  counted.    Twelve  pictures, — ^six  to  illusti 
>  the  giving  of  the  law  by  Moses;  and  six  the  ratificat 

;  and  comj^etion  of  it  by  Christ    Event  by  event,  the  ju 

prudence  of  each  dispensation  is  traced  fit>m  dawn  to  el 
in  this  correspondence.^ 

1.  Covenant  of  Circumcision. 

2.  Entrance  on  his  Ministry  by  Moses. 

3.  Moses  by  the  Red  Sea. 

4.  Delivery  of  Law  on  Sinai. 

5.  Destruction  of  Korah. 

6.  Death  of  Moses. 

7.  Covenant  of  Baptism. 

8.  Entrance  on  His  Ministry  by  Christ 

9*  Peter  and  Andrew  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

10.  Sermon  on  Mount. 

11.  Giving  Keys  to  St.  Peter. 

12.  Last  Supper. 

Of  these  pictures,  Sandro  painted  three  himself,  Ferug 
three,  and  the  Assumption;  Ghirlandajo  one,  Signorelli  c 

I  ^  [The  first  series  are  on  the  left  of  the  altar.     No.  1  is  by  Pintoricehio..    ^ 

!  by  Botticelli  (see  the  note  on  Zipjporah,  below,  §  257.  p.  486)l    No.  3  by  I 

diCoeimo.    No.  4  hy  Coeimo  Rosselli.    No.  6  by  BotUcellL    The  authorakip  of  > 

.   ■  is  doubtful  (Rusldn  ascribes  it  to  Signorelli).    Then,  on  the  ri^ht  of  the  altar  (^ 

f  hektg  and  foreshadowing  No.  7»  and  so  on).  No.  7  is  by  Pmturiochio.    No.  f 

\  BottioellL    No.  9  by  Domenico  Ghirlanddo.    No.  10  by  Cosimo  RossellL    No.  i: 

I  Perugino,  and  No.  12  b^  Cosimo  RossellL     Such  is  the  now  generally  aooe 

ascription.    Ruskin,  it  will  be  seen,  gives  to  Cosimo  Rosselli  the  one  eomm 

attributed  to  Piero  di  Cosimo,  and  to  Perugino  the  two  commonly  attributei 

Pinturiochio.] 
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and  Rosselli  four."*  I  believe  that  Sandro  intended  to  take 
the  roof  also,  and  had  sketched  out  the  main  succession  of 
its  design ;  and  that  the  prophets  and  sibyls  which  he  meant 
to  paint,  he  drew  first  small,  and  engraved  his  drawings 
afterwards,  that  some  part  of  the  work  might  be,  at  all 
events,  thus  communicable  to  the  world  outside  of  the 
Vatican. 

210.  It  is  not  often  that  I  tell  you  my  beliefs;  but  I 
am  forced  here,  for  there  are  no  dates  to  found  more  on. 
Is  it  not  wonderful  that  among  all  the  infinite  mass  of  fool's 
thoughts  about  the  "  majestic  works  of  Michael  Angelo "  in 
the  Sistine  Chapel,  no  slightly  more  rational  person  has  ever 
asked  what  the  chapel  was  first  meant  to  be  like,  and  how 
it  was  to  be  roofed  ? 

Nor  can  I  assure  myself,  still  less  you,  that  all  these 
prophets  and  sibyls  are  Botticelli's.^  Of  many  there  are  two 
engravings,  with  variations :  some  are  inferior  in  parts,  many 
altogether.  He  signed  none;  never  put  grand  tablets  with 
*^S.  B."  into  his  skies;'  had  other  letters  than  those  to 
engrave,  and  no  time  to  spare.  I  have  chosen  out  of  the 
series  three  of  the  sibyls,  which  have,  I  think,  clear  internal 
evidence  of  being  his;  and  these  you  shall  compare  with 
Michael  Angelo's.  But  first  I  must  put  you  in  mind  what 
the  sibyls  were. 

211.  As  the  prophets  represent  the  voice  of  God  in  man, 
the  sibyls  represent  the  voice  of  God  in  nature.  They  are 
properly  all  forms  of  one  sibyl,  Aio;  BovXh*  the  counsel  of 
God;  and  the  chief  one,  at  least  in  the  Roman  mind, 
was  the  Sibyl  of  Cumae.     From  the  traditions  of  her,  the 

*  Codmo  Rosselli,  especially  chosen  by  the  Pope  for  his  gmy  colouring.^ 

^  rOn  this  subject,  see  the  lutroduction  (shove,  p.  xzxriii.).^ 
'  rCompere  what  Ruskin  says  of  DOrer's  siffnatore,  above  (^  177>  p.  419).] 
'  [See  Liddell  and  Scott, «.  £4^^^^  where  Uie  authorities  for  this  derivation  are 
given,  and  it  is  explained  that  earlier  writers  only  recognise  one  SibyL] 

*  [For  Vasari's  storv,  which,  however,  is  that  the  Pope  gave  the  pnae  to  Rosselli 
for  his  gay  colouring  when  the  pictures  were  completed,  see  the  life  of  that  painter 
in  voL  Tl  p.  176  (Bohn).] 
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; 


Romans,  and  we  through  them,  received  whatever  lesso: 
the  myth,  or  &ct,  of  sibyl  power  has  given  to  mortals. 

How  much  have  you  received,  or  may  you  yet  receii 
think  you,  of  that  teaching?  I  call  it  the  myth,  or  fietc 
but  remember  that,  as  a  m3rth,  it  if  a  fact.^  This  sta 
has  concentrated  whatever  good  there  is  in  the  imaginati< 
or  visionary  powers  in  women,  inspired  by  nature  onl 
The  traditions  of  witch  and  gipsy  are  partly  its  offshool 
You  despise  both,  perhaps.  But  can  you,  though  in  utmo 
pride  of  your  supreme  modem  wisdom,  suppose  that  tl 
character — say,  even  of  so  poor  and  far-fallen  a  sibyl 
Meg  Merrilies* — ^is  only  the  coinage  of  Scott's  brain; 
that,  even  being  no  more,  it  is  valueless?  Admit  the  figu 
of  the  Cumaean  Sibyl,  in  like  manner,  to  be  the  coinaj 
only  of  Vila's  brain.  As  such,  it,  and  the  words  it  speal 
are  yet  facts  in  which  we  may  find  use,  if  we  are  revere 
to  them. 

To  me,  personally  (I  must  take  your  indulgence  for 
moment  to  speak  wholly  of  myself),  they  have  been  of  t! 
truest  service — quite  material  and  indisputable. 

I  am  writing  on  St.  John's  Day,*  in  the  monastery 
Assisi;  and  I  had  no  idea  whatever,  when  I  sat  down 
my  work  this  morning,  of  saying  any  word  of  what  I  a 
now  going  to  tell  you.  I  meant  only  to  expand  ai 
explain  a  little  what  I  said  in  my  lecture  about  the  Fl 
rentine  engraving.  But  it  seems  to  me  now  that  I  h\ 
better  tell  you  what  the  Cumaean  Sibyl  has  actually  doi 
for  me. 

212.  In  I87I9  partly  in  consequence  of  chagrin  at  tl 
Revolution  in  Paris,  and  partly  in  great  personal  sorrow, 
was  struck  by  acute  inflanmiatory  illness  at  Matlock,  ai 
reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  weakness ;  lying  at  one  tii 
unconscious  for  some  hours,  those  about  me  having  no  ho] 

1  [On  this  pmnt,  compMre  Momhigi  in  Fiarenoe,  §§  40,  6a] 

*  [For  other  references  to  the  gipsy  in  Ouy  Mannermgj  see  Fietien,  Fair  and  Fk 

§  97 ;  Pleaiurei  0  FSnaland,  %  98 ;  and  PreBterita,  ii.  §  23a] 

'  [St.  John  Baptist  8  Day,  Jane  24.     Ruskin  was  at  Assisi,  going  backwards  1 

forwards  from  Rome,  for  several  weeks  in  1874.] 
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of  my  life.^  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  unmediate  cause  of 
the  iUness  was  simply,  eating  when  I  was  not  hungry;  so 
that  modem  science  would  acknowledge  nothing  in  the 
whole  business  but  an  extreme  and  very  dangerous  form 
of  indigestion;  and  entirely  deny  any  interference  of  the 
Cumaean  Sibyl  in  the  matter. 

I  once  heard  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Guthrie,  in  Edinburgh, 
upon  the  wickedness  of  fasting.^  It  was  very  eloquent  and 
ingenious,  and  finely  explained  the  superiority  of  the  Scotch 
Free  Church  to  the  benighted  Catholic  Church,  in  that  the 
Free  Church  saw  no  merit  in  fasting.  And  there  was  no 
mention,  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  sermon,  of  even 
the  existence  of  such  texts  as  Daniel  i.  12,  or  Matthew 
vi.  16.* 

Without  the  smallest  merit,  I  admit,  in  fasting,  1  was 
nevertheless  reduced  at  Matlock  to  a  state  very  near  starva- 
tion; and  could  not  rise  from  my  pillow,  without  being 
lifted,  for  some  days.  And  in  the  first  clearly  pronounced 
stage  of  recovery,  when  the  perfect  powers  of  spirit  had 
returned,  while  the  body  was  still  as  weak  as  it  well  could 
be,  I  had  three  dreams,  which  made  a  great  impression 
on  me;  for  in  ordinary  health  my  dreams  are  supremely 
ridiculous,  if  not  unpleasant;  and  in  ordinary  conditions 
of  illness,  very  ugly,  and  always  without  the  sUghtest  mean- 
ing. But  these  dreams  were  all  distinct  and  impressive,  and 
had  much  meaning,  if  I  chose  to  take  it. 

218.  The  first*  was  of  a  Venetian  fisherman,  who 
wanted  me  to  follow  him  down  into  some  water  which  I 

*  I  am  not  certain  of  their  order  at  this  distance  of  time. 

1  [The  '^ great  penotial  sorrow"  (see  also  §  214,  below)  is  that  which  is  alluded 
to,  at  a  later  stage  in  the  story,  in  Fwn  datjigerOj  Letter  49.  ''  Those  aboat  him  " 
at  the  time  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Severn,  Lady  Mount  Temple,  and  Mr.  Albert 
Goodwin  (see  W.  6.  Collingwood's  Life  qf  Rmkin,  1900,  pp.  279-280  n.).  Dr.  Adand 
attended  him.] 


*  [In  1863:  see  Vol.  VL  p.  483  and  n.] 


'  Prove  thy  servants,  I  beseech  thee,  ten  days,  and  let  them  give  us  pulse  to 
cat,  and  water  to  drink."  ''Moreover,  when  ye  nst,  be  not,  as  the  hypocrites,  ot 
a  sad  countenance."] 
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thought  was  too  deep ;  but  he  called  me  on^  saying  he  had 
something  to  show  me;  so  I  followed  him;  and  presently, 
through  an  opening,  as  if  in  the  arsenal  wall,  he  shfiwed  me 
the  bronze  horses  of  St  Mark's,  and  said,  '^See,  the  harses 
are  putting  on  theur  harness."^ 

The  second  was  of  a  prepaiaticm  at  Rome,  in  St  Peter^s 
(or  a  vast  hall  as  large  as  St  Peter's),  for  the  exhibition  of 
a  religious  drama.  Part  of  the  play  was  to  be  a  scene  in 
which  demons  were  to  appear  in  the  sky;  and  the  stage 
servants  were  arranging  grey  fkstitious  douds,  and  painted 
fiends,  for  it,  under  the  direction  of  the  priests.  There 
was  a  woman  dressed  in  black,  standing  at  the  comer  of 
the  stage  watching  them,  having  a  likeness  in  her  &ce  to 
one  of  my  own  dead  friends;  and  I  knew  somehow  that 
she  was  not  that  friend,  but  a  spirit;  and  she  made  me 
imderstand,  without  speaking,  that  I  was  to  watch,  for  the 
play  would  turn  out  other  tiian  the  priests  expected.  And 
I  waited;  and  when  the  scene  came  on,  the  clouds  became 
real  clouds,  and  the  fiends  real  fiends,  agitating  them  in 
slow  quivering,  wild  and  terrible,  over  the  brads  of  the 
people  and  priests.  I  recollected  distinctly,  however,  when 
I  woke,  only  the  figure  of  the  black  woman  mocking  the 
people,  and  of  one  priest  in  an  agony  of  terror,  with  the 
sweat  pouring  frx)m  his  brow,  but  violently  scolding  one  of 
the  sts^e  servants  for  having  failed  in  some  ceremony,  the 
omission  of  which,  he  thought,  had  given  the  devils  their 
power. 

The  third  dream  was  the  most  interesting  and  personal. 
Some  one  came  to  me  to  ask  me  to  help  in  the  deliverance 
of  a  company  of  Italian  prisoners  who  were  to  be  ransomed 
for  money.  I  said  I  had  no  money.  They  answered.  Yes, 
I  had  some  that  belonged  to  me  as  a  brother  of  St 
Francis,  if  I  would  give  it  up.  I  said  I  did  not  know  even 
that  I  was  a  brother  of  St.  Francis;  but  1  thought  to 
myself  that  perhaps  the  Franciscans  of  F^sole,  whom  I  had 

1  [For  another  reference  to  this  dream,  see  Si.  Markt  Rett,  §  99.] 
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helped  to  make  hay  in  their  field  in  1845/  had  adopted  me 
for  one;  only  I  didn't  see  how  the  consequence  of  that 
would  be  my  having  any  money.  However,  I  said  they 
were  welcome  to  whatever  I  had;  and  then  I  heard  the 
voice  of  an  Italian  woman  singing ;  and  I  have  never  heard 
such  divine  singing  before  nor  since ; — the  sounds  absolutely 
strong  and  real,  and  the  melody  altogether  lovely.  If  I 
could  have  written  it !  But  I  could  not  even  remember 
it  when  I  woke, — only  how  beautiful  it  was. 

214.  Now  these  three  dreams  have,  every  one  of  them, 
been  of  much  use  to  me  since ;  or  so  far  as  they  have  failed 
to  be  useful,  it  has  been  my  own  fault,  and  not  theirs ;  but 
the  chief  use  of  them  at  the  time  was  to  give  me  courage 
and  confidence  in  myself,  both  in  bodily  distress,  of  which 
I  had  still  not  a  little  to  bear;  and  worse,  much  mental 
anxiety  about  matters  supremely  interesting  to  me,  which 
were  turning  out  ilL  And  through  all  such  trouble — ^which 
came  upon  me  as  I  was  recovering,  as  if  it  meant  to  throw 
me  back  into  the  grave, — I  held  out  and  recovered,  repeat- 
ing always  to  myself,  or  rather  having  always  murmured 
in  my  ears,  at  every  new  trial,  one  Latin  line, 

^'Tu  ne  cede  malis^  sed  contra  fortior  ito."^ 

Now  I  had  got  this  line  out  of  the  tablet  in  the  engraving 
of  RaphaeVs  vision,'  and  had  forgotten  where  it  came  from. 
And  I  thought  I  knew  my  sixth  book  of  Virgil  so  well, 
that  I  never  looked  at  it  again  while  I  was  giving  these 
lectures  at  Oxford,  and  it  was  only  here  at  Assisi,  the 
other  day,  wanting  to  look  more  accurately  at  the  first 
scene  by  the  lake  Avernus,  that  I  found  I  had  been  saved 
by  the  words  of  the  Cumaean  SibyL 

215.  "  Quam  tua  te  Fortuna  sinet,"  the  completion  of 


[Sea  Vol.  IV.  p.  362  and  n.] 
Virgil:  JSneid,  rl  96: — 

''Ta  ue  cede  malis,  ted  coutra  audentior  ito, 
Quam  tua  te  Fortuna  tioet"] 
>  [A  plate  bjr  Mare  Antouio ;  to  called,  as  it  it  toppoeed  to  be  after  Raphael] 
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the  sentence,  has  yet  more  and  continual  t^^aching  in  it  fiir 
me  now ;  as  it  has  for  all  men*  Her  opening  words,  which 
have  become  hackneyed,  and  lost  all  present  power  through 
vulgar  use  of  them,  contain  yet  one  of  the  most  immortal 
truths  ever  yet  spcdcen  for  mankind;  and  they  will  never 
lose  their  flower  of  help  for  noble  persons.  But  observe, 
both  in  that  lesson,  *'  Facilis  descensus  Avemi,''  etc. ;  ^  and 
in  the  still  more  precious,  because  universal,  one  on  wiiieh 
the  strength  of  Rome  was  founded, — ^the  burning  of  the 
books,' — ^e  Sibyl  speaks  only  as  the  voice  of  Nature,  and 
of  her  laws  ;--rnot  as  a  divine  helper,  prevailing  over  death ; 
but  as  a  mortal  teacher  warning  us  against  it,  and  strength- 
ening us  for  our  mortal  time ;  but  not  for  eternity.  Of 
which  lesson  her  own  history  is  a  part,  and  her  habitat 
tion  by  the  Avemus  lake.  She  desires  immortality,  fondly 
and  vainly,  as  we  do  ourselves.  She  receives,  from  the 
love  of  her  refused  lover,  Apollo,  not  immortality,  but 
length  of  life; — ^her  years  to  be  as  the  grains  of  dust  in 
her  hand.'  And  even  this  she  finds  was  a  fiedse  desire ;  and 
her  wise  and  holy  desire  at  last  is — ^to  die.  She  wastes 
away;  becomes  a  shade  only,  and  a  voice.  The  Nations 
ask  her,  What  wouldst  thou  ?  She  answers.  Peace ;  only  let 
my  last  words  be  true.  ^'L'ultimo  mie  parlar  sic  verace."^ 
216.  Therefore,  if  anything  is  to  be  conceived,  rightly, 
and  chiefly,  in  the  form  of  the  Cumaean  Sibyl,  it  must 
be  of  fading  virginal  beauty,  of  enduring  patience,  of  £eu:- 
looking  into  fiiturity.  '^For  after  my  death  there  shall  yet 
return,"  she  says,  "another  virgin." 

''Jam  redit  et  virgo; — redeunt  Satumia  regna, 
Ultima  Cumaei  venit  jam  carminis  aetas.'  ^ 

Here  then  is  Botticelli's  Cumaean   Sibyl.*    She  is  armed,. 


,  vi.  126.1 
See  Aulus  GelliuB^  i.  19.] 

,For  the  Btory  of  the  Cumaean  Sihyl,  see  also  Vol.  XIII.  p.  132.] 
The  first  line  of  the  Italian  inscription  under  the  enajaying^  Plate  XXXI.} 
Virgil :  EcloguM,  iv.  4,  5,  hut  Raskin  transposes  the  lines.] 
Plate  XXXI. ;  for  another  reference  to  it,  see  above,  §  149,  p.  396.] 
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for  she  is  the  prophetess  of  Roman  fortitude; — but  her 
faded  breast  scarcely  raises  the  corselet ;  her  hair  floats,  not 
falls,  in  waves  like  the  currents  of  a  river, — ^the  sign  of 
enduring  life;  the  light  is  full  on  her  forehead:  she  looks 
into  the  distance  as  in  a  dream.  It  is  impossible  for  art 
to  gather  together  more  beautifully  or  intensely  every  image 
which  can  express  her  true  power,  or  lead  us  to  under- 
stand her  lesson. 

217.  Now  you  do  not,  I  am  well  assured,  know  one  of 
Michael  Angelo*s  sibyls  from  another:  unless  perhaps  the 
Delphian,  whom  of  course  he  makes  as  beautiful  as  he  can. 
But  of  this  especially  Italian  prophetess,  one  would  have 
thought  he  might,  at  least  in  some  way,  have  shown  that 
he  knew  the  history,  even  if  he  did  not  understand  it. 
She  might  have  had  more  than  one  book,  at  all  events, 
to  bum.  She  might  have  had  a  stray  leaf  or  two  fallen 
at  her  feet.  He  could  not  indeed  have  painted  her  only 
as  a  voice ;  but  his  anatomical  knowledge  need  not  have 
hindered  him  from  painting  her  virginal  youth,  or  her 
wasting  and  watching  age,  or  her  inspired  hope  of  a  holier 
future. 

218.  Opposite,* — fortunately,  photograph  from  the  figure 
itself,  so  that  you  can  suspect  me  of  no  exaggeration, — is 
Michael  Angelo*s  Cumaean  Sibyl,  wasting  away.  It  is  by 
a  grotesque  and  most  strange  chance  that  he  should  have 
made  the  figure  of  this  Sibyl,  of  all  others  in  the  chapel, 
the  most  fleshly  and  gross,  even  proceeding  to  the  mon- 
strous licence  of  showing  the  nipples  of  the  breast  as  if 
the  dress  were  moulded  over  them  like  plaster.  Thus  he 
paints  the  poor  nymph  beloved  of  Apollo, — ^the  clearest  and 
queenhest  in  prophecy  and  command  of  all  the  sibyls, — as 
an  ugly  crone,  with  the  arms  of  Goliath,  poring  down  upon 
a  single  book. 

219.  There  is  one  point  of  fine  detail,  however,  in  Bot- 
ticelli's Cumaean    Sibyl,  and   in   the   next   I   am  going  to 

i  [PUU  XXXIl. ;  from  Ajphotomph  of  the  paintiog  oo  one  of  the  ipeoee  between 
the  vindowe  of  the  Sistine  Cnepeir] 

xzii.  2  F 
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show  you,  to  explain  which  I  must  go  back  for  a  little 
while  to  the  question  of  the  direct  reLation  of  the  Italian 
painters  to  the  Greek.  I  don't  like  repeating  in  one 
lecture  what  I  have  said  in  another;  but  to  save  you  the 
trouble  of  reference,  must  remind  you  of  what  I  stated  in 
my  fourth  lecture  on  Greek  fairds,^  when  we  were  examin- 
ing the  adoption  of  the  plume  crests  in  armour,  that  the 
crest  signifies  command;  but  the  diadem,  obedience;  and 
that  every  crown  is  primarily  a  diadeuL  It  is  the  thing 
that  binds,  before  it  is  the  thing  that  honours. 

Now  all  the  great  schools  dwell  on  this  symbolism. 
The  long  flowing  hair  is  the  sjnanbol  of  life,  and  the  iwAti§ia 
of  the  law  restraining  it.  Royalty,  or  kingliness,  over  life, 
restraining  and  glorifying.  In  the  extremity  of  restraint — 
in  death,  whether  noble,  as  of  death  to  Earth,  or  ignoble, 
as  of  death  to  Heaven,  the  iioSiii^  is  fostened  with  the 
mort-cloth:  '*  Bound  hand  and  foot  with  grave-clothes,  and 
the  face  bound  about  with  the  napkin."* 

220.  Now  look  back  to  the  first  Greek  head  I  ever 
showed  you,  used  as  the  type  of  archaic  sculpture  in 
Aratra  PenteUd^^  and  then  look  at  the  crown  in  Botti- 
celli's Astrologia.  It  is  absolutely  the  Greek  form, — even 
to  the  peculiar  oval  of  the  forehead ;  while  the  diadem — ^the 
governing  law — is  set  with  appointed  stars — ^to  rule  the 
destiny  and  thought.  Then  return  to  the  Cumaean  Sibyl. 
She,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  s3rmbol  of  enduring  life — almost 
immortal.  The  diadem  is  withdrawn  from  the  forehead — 
reduced  to  a  narrow  fillet — ^here,  and  the  hair  thrown  firee. 

221.  From  the  Cumaean  Sibyl's  diadem,  traced  only  by 
points,  turn  to  that  of  the  Hellespontic  (Plate  XXXIII., 
opposite).  1  do  not  know  why  Botticelli  chose  her  for  the 
spirit   of  prophecy  in  old  age;  but  he  has  made  this  the 

^  [The  reference  is  to  a  lecture  on  ''The  Chough^"  not  hitherto  published,  bul 
appended  in  this  edition  to  Love*  Meinie.'] 

s  ^e  John  zi.  44.] 

'  [The  type  of  archaic  sculpture  is  Plate  VL  in  Vol.  XX.  But  the  resemblance 
is  not  clear^  and  it  seems  that  Ruskin^  writing  here  from  memory^  was  referring 
to  a  head  which  was  shown  at  the  delivery  of  the  lectures  entitled  Araira  PenteHci 
but  was  not  given  in  the  published  volume.] 
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most  interesting  plate  of  the  series  in  the  definiteness  of  its 
connection  with  the  work  from  Dante/  which  becomes  his 
own  prophecy  in  old  age.  The  fantastic  yet  solemn  treat- 
ment of  the  gnarled  wood  occurs,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  no 
other  engravings  but  this»  and  the  illustrations  to  Dante; 
and  I  am  content  to  leave  it,  vsrith  little  comment,  for  the 
reader's  quiet  study,  as  shovnng  the  exuberance  of  imagina- 
tion which  other  men  at  this  time  in  Italy  allowed  to  waste 
itself  in  idle  arabesque,  restrained  by  Botticelli  to  his  most 
earnest  purposes ;  and  giving  the  withered  tree-trunks,  hewn 
for  the  rude  throne  of  the  aged  prophetess,  the  same  har- 
mony with  her  fading  spirit  which  the  rose  has  with  youth, 
or  the  laurel  with  victory.  Also  in  its  weird  characters, 
you  have  the  best  example  I  can  show  you  of  the  orders 
of  decorative  design  which  are  especially  expressible  by 
engraving,  and  which  belong  to  a  group  of  art  instincts 
scarcely  now  to  be  understood,  much  less  recovered  (the 
influence  of  modem  naturalistic  imitation  being  too  strong 
to  be  conquered)— the  instincts,  namely,  for  the  arrangement 
of  pure  line,  in  labyrinthine  intricacy,  through  which  the 
grace  of  order  may  give  continual  clue.  The  entire  body 
of  ornamental  design,  connected  with  writing,  in  the  Middle 
Ages  seems  as  if  it  were  a  sensible  symbol,  to  the  eye  and 
brain,  of  the  methods  of  error  and  recovery,  the  minglings 
of  crooked  with  straight,  and  perverse  with  progressive, 
which  constitute  the  great  problem  of  human  morals  and 
fate;  and  when  I  chose  the  title  for  the  collected  series 
of  these  lectures,*  I  hoped  to  have  justified  it  by  careful 
analysis  of  the  methods  of  labyrinthine  ornament,  which, 
made  sacred  by  Theseian  traditions,*  and  beginning,  in  imita- 
tion of  physical  truth,  with  the  spiral  waves  of  the  waters 
of  Babylon  as  the  Assyrian  carved  them,  entangled  in  tlieir 
returns   the   eyes   of  men,   on   Greek   vase   and    Christian 

*  Callimachus,  Delat,  SO^,  etc. 


See  above,  §§  19Q,  194,  p.  433.] 
See  the  Introdaction  (above,  p.  xL).] 
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manuseript^-till  they  closed  in  the  arabesques  whidi  sprang 
round  the  last  luxury  of  Venice  and  Rome. 

But  the  lab]rrinth  of  life  itself^  and  its  more  and  more 
interwoyen  occupation,  become  too  manifold,  and  too  diffi- 
cult for  me;  and  of  the  time  wasted  in  the  blind  lanes  of 
it,  perhaps  that  spent  in  analysis  or  recommendation  of  the 
art  to  which  lneti*s  present  ooiiduct  makes  them  insensible^ 
has  been  diiefly  cast  away.    On  the  walls  of  the  little  room 
where  I  finally  revise  this  lecture,*  hangs  an  old  silken 
sampler  of  great-grandame*s  work :  t^resentii^  the  domestic 
life  of  Abraham :  chiefly  the  stories  of  Isaac  and  IshmaeL 
Sarah  at  her  tent-door,  watching,  with  folded  arms,  the  dis- 
missal of  Hagar:  above,  in  a  wilderness  full  of  fruit  trees, 
birds,  and  butterflies,  little  Ishmael  lying  at  the  root  of  s 
tree,  and  the  spent  bottle  under  another;  Hagar  in  prayer, 
and  the  angel  appearing  to  her  out  of  a  wreathed  line  ol 
gloomily  undulating  clouds,  which,  with  a  daik-rayed  sun 
in  the  midst,  surmount  the  entire  composition  in  two  arches 
out  of  which  descend  shafts  of  (I  suppose)  beneficetit  ndn 
leaving,  however,  room,  in  the  comer  opposite  to  Ishmael'] 
angd,  for  Isaac's,  who  stays  Alnraham  in  the  sacrifice;  th< 
ram  in  the  thicket,  the  squirrel  in  the  plum  tree  abov< 
him,  and  the   grapes,  pears,   apples,   roses,   and   daisies   o 
the  foreground,  being  all  wrought  with  involution  of  sucl 
ingenious  needlework  as  may  well   rank,  in  the   patience 
the  natural  skill,  and  the  innocent  pleasure  of  it,  with  th 
truest   works    of  Florentine   engraving.      Nay;   the   actuf 
tradition  of  many  of  the  forms  of  ancient  art  is  in  man 
places  evident, — as,  for  instance,  in   the   spiral   summits  c 
the   flames   of  the   wood    on   the    altar,   which  are   like 
group  of  first-springing  fern.     On  the  wall  opposite   is 
smaller  composition,  representing  Justice  with  her  balan( 
and   sword,   standing  between  the  sun   and  moon,   with 
backgroimd  of  pinks,  borage,  and  corncockle :  a  third  is  on] 

♦  In  the  Old  King's  Arms  Hotel,  Lancaster.^ 

^  [Where  Ruskin  and  his  parents  had  stayed  on  northern  journeys  from  vc 
early  days  (1890).] 
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a  cluster  of  tulips  and  iris,  with  two  Byzantine  peacocks; 
but  the  spirits  of  Penelope  and  Ariadne  reign  vivid  in  all 
the  work — and  the  richness  of  pleasurable  fancy  is  as  great 
still,  in  these  silken  labours,  as  in  the  marble  arches  and 
golden  roof  of  the  cathedral  of  Monreale.* 

But  what  is  the  use  of  explaining  or  analyzing  it  ?  Such 
Work  as  this  means  the  patience  and  simplicity  of  all 
feminine  life;  and  can  be  produced,  among  us  at  least, 
no  more.  Gothic  tracery  itself,  anotner  of  the  instinctive 
labyrinthine  intricacies  of  old,  though  analyzed  to  its  last 
section,  has  become  now  the  symbol  only  of  a  foolish  ecclesi- 
astical sect,'  retained  for  their  shibboleth,  joyless,  and  power- 
less for  all  good.  The  very  labyrinth  of  the  grass  and 
flowers  of  our  fields,  though  dissected  to  its  last  leaf,  is 
yet  bitten  bare,  or  trampled  to  slime,  by  the  Minotaur  of 
our  lust;  and  for  the  traceried  spire  of  the  poplar  by  the 
brook,  we  possess  but  the  four-square  furnace  tower,  to 
mingle  its  smoke  with  heaven's  thunder-clouds.* 

We  will  look  yet  at  one  sampler  more  of  the  engraved 
work,  done  in  the  happy  time  when  flowers  were  pure, 
youth  simple,  and  imagination  gay, — Botticelli's  LU>yan 
SibyL* 

Glance  back  first  to  the  Hellespontic,^  noting  the  close 
fillet,  and  the  cloth  bound  below  the  face,  and  then  you 

*  A  manufacturer  wrote  to  me  the  other  day,  ''We  don't  want  to  make 
smoke  ! "  Who  said  they  did  ? — a  hired  murderer  does  not  want  to  commit 
murder,  but  does  it  for  sufficient  motive.  (Even  our  shipowners  don't  want 
to  drown  their  sailors;  they  will  only  do  it  for  sufficient  motive.^)  If  the 
dirty  creatures  did  want  to  make  smoke,  there  would  be  more  excuse  for 
them:  and  that  they  are  not  clever  enough  to  consume  it,  is  no  praise  to 
them.  A  man  who  can't  help  his  hiccough  leaves  the  room :  why  do  thcj 
not  leave  the  England  they  pollute? 

*  [The  roof  is  of  wood,  gabled,  with  tie-beams  resting  on  pendatives,  all  hlasinf 
with  gold  and  colour.  It  was  entiralv  recoustmcted  after  a  fire  in  1811.  Raskin 
vkitsd  Monreale  daring  his  stay  at  Paiemio  in  1874 :  see  the  eztraet  from  his  diary 
given  in  Vol.  XXI.  p.  112  n.l 

*  [See  on  this  subject,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  xlvi. ;  Vol.  IX.  p.  497 ;  and  Vol  XVIU. 
p.  443.1 

*  [Plate  XXXIV. ;  for  another  reference  to  it,  see  abore,  §  147,  p  886.1 
«  rPkU  XXXIII.] 

*  [See  several  references  at  this  time  (1874)  in  Fiir9  OSseffsra.] 
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will  be  prepared  to  understand  the  last  I  shall  show  yoi 
and  the  loveliest  of  the  southern  Pythonesses. 

222.  A  less  deep  thinker  than  Botticelli  would  ha^ 
made  her  parched  with  thirst,  and  burnt  with  heat.  Bi 
the  voice  of  God,  through  nature,  to  the  Arab  or  the  Moo 
is  not  in  the  thirst,  but  in  the  fountain — ^not  in  the  deser 
but  in  the  grass  of  it  And  this  Libyan  Sibyl  is  the  spir 
of  wild  grass  and  flowers,  springing  in  desolate  places. 

You  see,  her  diadem  is  a  wreath  of  them;  but  tb 
blossoms  of  it  are  not  fastening  enough  for  her  hair,  thoug 
it  is  not  long  yet — (she  is  only  in  reality  a  Florentine  gi 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen) — so  the  little  darling  knots  it  und< 
her  ears,  and  then  makes  herself  a  necklace  of  it.  Bi: 
though  flowing  hair  and  flowers  are  wild  and  pretty,  Bott 
celli  had  not,  in  these  only,  got  the  power  of  Sprin 
marked  to  his  mind.  Any  girl  might  wear  flowers;  bu 
few,  for  ornament,  would  be  likely  to  wear  grass.  So  th 
Sibyl  shall  have  grass  in  her  diadem;  not  merely  intei 
woven  and  bending,  but  springing  and  strong.  You  though 
it  ugly  and  grotesque  at  first,  did  not  you?  It  was  mad 
so,  because  precisely  what  Botticelli  wanted  you  to  look  ai 

But  that's  not  all.  This  conical  cap  of  hers,  with  on 
bead  at  the  top, — considering  how  fond  the  Florentines  ar 
of  graceful  head-dresses,  this  seems  a  strange  one  for 
yoimg  girl.  But,  exactly  as  I  know  the  angel  of  Victor 
to  be  Greek,  at  his  Mount  of  Pity,  so  I  know  this  head 
dress  to  be  taken  from  a  Greek  coin,  and  to  be  meant  fo 
a  Greek  sjrmbol.  It  is  the  Petasus  of  Hermes — the  mis 
of  morning  over  the  dew.  Lastly,  what  will  the  Libya 
Sibyl  say  to  you?  The  letters  are  large  on  her  tabid 
Her  message  is  the  oracle  firom  the  temple  of  the  Dew 
"The  dew  of  thy  birth  is  as  the  womb  of  the  morning.'' 
— "Ecce  venientem  diem,  et  latentia  aperientem,  tenebi 
gremio  gentium  regina." 

228.   Why  the  daybreak    came  not  then,  nor   yet  hi 

>  pPtalms  ex.  3  (Prayer-book) :  ''The  dew  of  thy  birth  is  of  the  womb  of  tl 
morning."] 
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come»  but  only  a  deeper  darkness;  and  why  there  is  now 
neither  queen  nor  king  of  nations,  but  every  man  doing  that 
which  is  right  in  his  own  eyes/  I  would  fain  go  on,  partly 
to  tell  you,  and  partly  to  meditate  with  you:  but  it  is  not 
our  work  for  to-day.  The  issue  of  the  Reformation  which 
these  great  painters,  the  scholars  of  Dante,  began,  we  may 
follow,  farther,  in  the  study  to  which  I  propose  to  lead 
you,  of  the  lives  of  Cimabue  and  Giotto,  and  the  relation 
of  their  work  at  Assisi  to  the  chapel  and  chambers  of  the 
Vatican.* 

224.  To-day  let  me  finish  what  I  have  to  tell  you  of 
the  style  of  southern  engraving.  What  sudden  bathos  in 
the  sentence,  you  think!  So  contemptible  the  question  of 
style,  then,  in  painting,  though  not  in  literature?  You 
study  the  "style"  of  Homer;  the  style,  perhaps,  of  Isaiah; 
the  style  of  Horace,  and  of  MassiUon.  Is  it  so  vain  to 
study  the  style  of  Botticelli  ? 

In  all  cases,  it  is  equally  vain,  if  you  think  of  their 
style  first.  But  know  their  purpose,  and  then,  their  way  of 
speaking  is  worth  thinking  of.  These  apparently  unfinished 
and  certainly  unfilled  outlines  of  the  Florentine, — clumsy 
work,  as  Vasari  thought  them, — as  Mr.  Ottley*  and  most  of 
our  English  amateurs  still  think  them, — are  these  good  or 
bad  engraving? 

You  may  ask  now,  comprehending  their  motive,  with 
some  hope  of  answering  or  being  answered  rightly.  And 
the  answer  is.  They  are  the  finest  gravers'  work  ever  done 
yet  by  human  hand.  You  may  teach,  by  process  of  dis- 
cipline and  of  years,  any  youth  of  good  artistic  capacity  to 
engrave  a  plate  in  the  modem  manner ;  but  only  the  noblest 
passion,  and  the  tenderest  patience,  will  ever  engrave  one 
line  like  these  of  Sandro  Botticelli. 

225.  Passion,  and  patience  1    Nay,  even  these  you  may 

>  [DeutaroQomx  xii.  la] 

*  [A  reference  to  the  coarse  of  lectaret  delirered  in  1874  on  ''iStthetie  and 
Matnemetic  Schools  of  Art  in  Florence^"  in  small  part  incorporated  in  Mamm§9  m 
Fhremee,  and  now  fully  printed  in  Vol.  XXUL] 

'  rwiio^  however,  in  qootinf  Vasari,  does  not  altogether  endorae  hk  Teidiet : 
am  his  HUiarp  ^f  Engnnmg,  v^  i.  pi  350.] 
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have  to-day  in  England,  and  yet  both  be  in  vain.  Only 
few  years  ago,  in  one  of  our  northern  iron-foundries, 
workman  of  intense  power  and  natural  art-faculty  set  hin 
self  to  learn  engraving ;  ^ — ^made  his  own  tools ;  gave  all  tl 
spare  hours  of  his  laborious  life  to  learn  their  use;  lean 
it;  and  engraved  a  plate  which,  in  manipulation,  no  {nn 
fessional  engraver  would  be  ashamed  of.  He  oigraved  h 
blast-furnace,  and  the  casting  of  a  beam  of  a  steam-engin 
This,  to  him,  was  the  power  of  Grod, — ^it  was  his  life.  M 
greater  earnestness  was  ever  given  by  man  to  promulgate 
f  Gospel     Nevertheless,  the  engraving  is  absolutdy  worthies 

The  blast-furnace  is  not  the  power  of  God;  and  the  life  < 
the  strong  spirit  was  as  much  consumed  in  the  flames  of  i 
as  ever  driven  slave's  by  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day. 

How  cruel  to  say  so,  if  he  yet  lives,  you  think  I  Ni 
my  friends;  the  cruelty  will  be  in  you,  and  the  guil 
if,  having  been  brought  here  to  learn  that  God  is  you 
Light,'  you  yet  leave  the  blast-furnace  to  be  the  only  ligl 
of  England. 

226.  It  has  been,  as  I  said  in  the  note  above  (§  200| 
with  extreme  pain  that  I  have  hitherto  limited  my  notic 
of  our  own  great  engraver  and  moralist,  to  the  points  i 
which  the  disadvantages  of  English  art-teaching  made  hii 
inferior  to  his  trained  Florentine  rival.  But,  that  thes 
disadvantages  were  powerless  to  arrest  or  ignobly  depres 
him; — ^that  however  failing  in  grace  and  scholarship,  h 
should  never  fail  in  truth  or  vitality ;  and  that  the  precisio] 
of  his  imerring  hand* — his  inevitable  eye — and  his  rightl; 
judging  heart — ^should  place  him  in  the  first  rank  of  th 
great   artists  not  of  England  only,   but  of  all  the    woil 

*  I  know  no  drawing  so  subtle  as  Bewick's,  since  the  fifteenth  centur 
except  Holbein's  and  Turner's.  I  have  been  greatlj  surprised  lately  bj  tl 
exquisite  water-colour  work  in  some  of  Stothard's  smaller  vignettes;  b 
he  cannot  set  the  line  like  Turner  or  Bewick. 


') 


^  rrhe  editors  are  unable  to  give  any  particulars  of  this  pUte  or  of  its  engimTe 
Mr.  Allen  remembers  that  the  work  was  brought  to  Ruskin's  notice  by  Mr.  Le  Keu 

'  [A  reference  to  the  motto  (from  PsaJm  xxriL  1)  on  the  Univeraitj 
'^Dominus  Illuminatio  Mea."] 
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and  of  all  time : — ^that  this  was  possible  to  him,  was  simply 
because  he  lived  a  country  life.  Bewick  himself,  Botti- 
celli himself,  Apelles  himself,  and  twenty  times  ApeUes^ 
condemned  to  slavery  in  the  hell-fire  of  the  iron  furnace, 
could  have  done — ^Nothing.  Absolute  paral}rsis  of  all  high 
human  faculty  must  result  from  labour  near  fire.  The  poor 
engraver  of  the  piston-rod  had  fisiculties — not  like  Bewick's^ 
for  if  he  had  had  those,  he  never  would  have  endured 
the  degradation;  but  assuredly,  (I  know  this  by  his  work,) 
faculties  high  enough  to  have  made  him  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  figure  painters  of  his  age.  And  they  are 
scorched  out  of  him,  as  the  sap  from  the  grass  in  the  oven: 
while  on  his  Northumberland  hill-sides,  Bewick  grew  into 
as  stately  life  as  their  strongest  pine. 

227.  And  therefore,  in  words  of  his,  telling  ccmsummate 
and  unchanging  truth  concerning  the  life,  honour,  and 
happiness  of  England,  and  bearing  directly  on  the  points  of 
difference  between  class  and  class  which  I  have  not  dwelt 
on  without  need,  I  will  bring  these  lectures  to  a  close.^ 

^  I  have  always,  through  life,  been  of  opinion  that  there 
is  no  business  of  any  kind  that  can  be  compared  to  that 
of  a  man  who  farms  his  own  land.  It  appears  to  mt 
that  every  earthly  pleasure,  with  health,  is  within  his  reach. 
But  numbers  of  these  men  (the  old  statesmen')  were 
grossly  ignorant,  and  in  exact  proportion  to  that  ignorance 
they  were  sure  to  be  offensively  proud.  This  led  them  to 
attempt  appearing  above  their  station,  which  hastened  them 
on  to  their  ruin ;  but,  indeed,  this  disposition  and  this  kind 
of  conduct  invariably  leads  to  such  results.  Thane  were 
many  of  these  lairds  on  Tyneside;  as  well  as  many  who 
held  their  lands  on  the  tenure  of  ^suit  and  service,'  and 
ware  nearly  on  the  same  level  as  the  lairds.  Some  of  the 
latter  lost  their  lands  (not  fSedrly,  I  think)  in  a  way  they 
could  not  help;  many  of  the  former,  by  their  misdiiectod 

^  [A  Memoir  qf  Thamtu  Bewick,  written  bp  Bimee(f:  N«wcMtk,  1862.  Ruikiii't 
qnoUtiont  are  from  pp.  46-47  and  62-64.1 

'  [For  the  ''sUteBroen/'  or  yeomen,  of  the  North  eoontry,  tee  Wordsworth's  letter 
to  Charles  James  Fox  (William  Knight* s  Jjffe  ^  Werdemorth,  toL  U.  p.  4).] 
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pride  and  folly,  were  driven  into  towns,  to  slide  sLwsy  in 
nothingness,  and  to  sink  into  oblivion,  while  their  '1: 
houses'  (halls,)  that  ought  to  have  remained  in  the 
families  from  generation  to  generation,  have  moulden 
away.  I  have  always  felt  extremely  grieved  to  see  tl 
ancient  mansions  of  many  of  the  country  gentlemen,  trai 
somewhat  similar  causes,  meet  with  a  simUar  fate.  Tl 
gentry  should,  in  an  especial  manner,  prove  by  their  coi 
duct  that  they  are  guarded  against  showing  any  symptoi 
of  foolish  pride,  at  the  same  time  that  they  soar  aboi 
every  meanness,  and  that  their  conduct  is  guided  by  trutl 
integrity,  and  patriotism.  If  they  wish  the  people  1 
partake  with  them  in  these  good  qualities,  they  must  » 
them  the  example,  without  which  no  real  respect  can  ev< 
be  paid  to  them.  Gentlemen  ought  never  to  forget  tl 
respectable  station  they  hold  in  society,  and  that  they  aj 
the  natural  guardians  of  public  morals  and  may  with  pn 
priety  be  considered  as  the  head  and  the  heart  of  tl 
country,  while  *a  bold  peasantry'  are,  in  truth,  the  arm 
the  sinews,  and  the  strength  of  the  same;  but  when  the 
last  are  degraded,  they  soon  become  dispirited  and  mea 
and  often  dishonest  and  useless." 

.  .  •  .  •  • 

"This  singular  and  worthy  man*  was  perhaps  the  mo 
invaluable  acquaintance  and  friend  I  ever  met  with.  H 
moral  lectures  and  advice  to  me  formed  a  most  importai 

*  Gilbert  Gnj,  bookbinder.  I  have  to  correct  the  inaccurate — and  vt 
harmfully  inaccurate^  expression  i/i^hich  I  used  of  Bewick^  in  Love's  Mat 
(§  3),  "m  printer's  lad  at  Newcastle."  ^  His  first  master  was  a  goldsmith  ai 
engraver^  else  he  could  never  have  been  an  artist.  I  am  venr  heartilj  gl 
to  make  this  correction,  which  establishes  another  link  of  relation  bctwe 
Bewick  and  Botticelli;  but  my  error  was  partly  caused  by  the  impreni 
which  the  above  description  of  his  ''most  invaluable  friend"  made  on  n 
when  I  first  read  it. 

Much  else  that  I  meant  to  correct,  or  promised  to  explain,  in  this  lectu 
must  be  deferred  to  the  Appendix;  the  superiority  or  the  Tuscan  to  t 
Greek  Aphrodite  I  may  perhaps,  even  at  last,  leave  the  reader  to  adn 
or  deny  as  he  pleases,  having  more  important  matters  of  debate  on  lisn 


8ee  also  above,  §  101,  p.  362.] 
;See  above,  §  162,  p.  407.] 
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succedaneum  to  those  imparted  by  my  parents.  His  wise 
remarks,  his  detestation  of  vice,  his  industry,  and  his  tem- 
perance, crowned  with  a  most  lively  and  cheerful  disposi- 
tion, altogether  made  him  appear  to  me  as  one  of  the  best 
of  characters.  In  his  workshop  I  often  spent  my  winter 
evenings.  This  was  also  the  case  with  a  nimiber  of  young 
men  who  might  be  considered  as  his  pupils ;  many  of  whom, 
I  have  no  doubt,  he  directed  into  the  paths  of  truth  and 
integrity,  and  who  revered  his  memory  through  life.  He 
rose  early  to  work,  lay  down  when  he  felt  weary,  and  rose 
again  when  refreshed.  His  diet  was  of  the  simplest  kind; 
and  he  ate  when  hungry,  and  drank  when  diy,  without 
pajring  regard  to  meal-times.  By  steadily  pursuing  this 
mode  of  life  he  was  enabled  to  accumulate  sums  of  money 
— ^from  ten  to  thirty  pounds.  This  enabled  him  to  get 
books,  of  an  entertaining  and  moral  tendency,  printed  and 
circulated  at  a  cheap  rate.     His  great  object  was,  by  every 

But  as  I  mean  only  to  play  with  Proserpina  during  the  spring,^  I  will  here 
briefly  anticipate  a  statement  I  mean  in  the  Appendix  to  .enforce,  namely, 
of  the  extreme  value  of  coloured  copies  by  hand,*  of  paintings  whose  ex- 
cellence greatly  consists  in  colour,  as  auxiliary  to  engravings  of  them.  The 
prices  now  given  without  hesitation  for  nearly  worthless  original  drawings 
by  fifth-rate  artists,  would  obtain  for  the  misguided  buyers,  in  something 
like  a  proportion  of  ten  to  one,  most  precious  copies  of  drawings  which  can 
only  be  represented  at  all  in  engraving  by  entire  alteration  of  their  treat- 
ment, and  abandonment  of  their  finest  purposes.  I  feel  this  so  strongly 
that  I  have  given  my  best  attention,  during  upwards  of  ten  years,  to  train 
a  copyist  to  perfect  fidelity  in  rendering  the  work  of  Turner ;  *  and  having 
now  succeeded  in  enabling  him  to  prmluce  facsimiles  so  close  as  to  loo« 
like  replicas,  facsimiles  which  I  must  sign  with  my  own  name  and  his,  in 
the  very  work  of  them,  to  prevent  their  l^ing  sold  U>r  real  Turner  vignettes, 
I  can  obtain  no  custom  for  him,  and  am  obliged  to  leave  him  to  make  his 
bread  by  any  power  of  captivation  his  original  sketches  may  possess  in  the 
eyes  of  a  public  which  maintains  a  nation  of  copyists  in  Rome,  but  is  content 
with  black  and  white  renderings  of  great  English  art;  though  there  it 
scarcely  one  cultivated  English  gentleman  or  lady  who  has  not  been  twenty 
times  in  the  Vatican,  for  once  that  they  have  been  in  the  National  Gallery. 

^  [After  the  publication  in  July  1875  of  the  part  of  Ariadne  containing  this 
lecture,  and  of  Part  II.  of  Proserpina  in  the  following  month,  the  conclusion  of 
Ariadne  was  delayed  until  September  1876.  Meanwhile  two  other  parts  of  Proeerfimm 
ire  issued.] 

>  [S%a  below,  §  229,  d.  463.] 

'  [For  Mr.  William  Ward,  see  below,  pp.  463,  473,  47a] 
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possible  means»  to  promote  honourable  feelings  in  the  mine 
of  youth,  and  to  prepare  them  for  becoming  good  membei 
of  society.  I  have  oft^i  discovered  that  he  did  not  ovei 
look  ingenious  mechanics,  whose  misfortunes — ^periiapa  mil 
management-~had  led  them  to  a  lodging  in  Newgate.  T 
these  he  directed  his  compassionate  eye,  and  for  the  desert 
ing  (in  his  estimation),  he  paid  their  debt,  and  set  them  i 
liberty.  He  felt  hurt  at  seeing  the  hands  of  an  ingeniov 
man  tied  up  in  prison,  where  they  were  of  no  use  eith< 
to  himself  or  to  the  conmiunity.  This  worthy  man  ha 
heea  educated  for  a  priest ;  but  he  would  say  to  me,  '**  Of 
'trouth/  Thomas,  I  did  not  like  their  ways.*'  So  he  ga^ 
up  the  thoughts  of  being  a  priest,  and  bent  his  way  froi 
Aberdeen  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  engaged  himself  to  Alia 
Ramsay,  the  poet,  then  a  bookseller  at  the  latter  place,  i 
whose  service  he  was  both  shopman  and  bookbinder.  Froi 
Edinburgh  he  came  to  Newcastle.  Gilbert  had  had  a  liben 
education  bestowed  upon  him.  He  had  read  a  great  dea 
and  had  reflected  upon  what  he  had  read.  This,  with  h 
retentive  memory,  enabled  him  to  be  a  pleasant  and  con 
municative  companion.  I  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy  wit 
him  to  the  end  of  his  life;  and,  when  he  died,  I,  wit 
others  of  his  friends,  attended  his  remains  to  the  grave  i 
the  BaUast  HOls." 

And  what  graving  on  the  sacred  cliffs  of  Egypt  evi 
honoured  them,  as  that  grass-dinuned  furrow  doea  tl 
mounds  of  our  Northern  land? 


NOTES 


888.  I.  The  following  letterj  from  one  of  my  most  faithful  readers,  cor- 
rects an  important  piece  of  misinterpretation  in  the  text  The  waring  of 
the  reins  must  be  only  in  sign  of  the  fluctuation  of  heat  round  the  Sun's 
own  chariot:^ — 

^'SPIUNO   FlBLD,   AjfBUMIDB, 

''Ftbrttarp  11,  1876. 

"Dear  Mr.  Ruskin, — Your  fifth  lecture  on  Engraving  I  have  to  hand. 
''  Sandro  intended  those  wavy  lines  meeting  under  the  Sun's  right  *  hand 
(Plate  XXIX.),  primarily,  no  doubt|to  represent  the  four  ends  of  the  four  reins 
dangling  from  the  Sun's  hand.  The  flames  and  rays  are  seen  to  continue 
to  radiate  from  the  platform  of  the  chariot  between  and  beyond  these  ends 
of  the  reins,  and  over  the  knee.  He  may  have  wanted  to  acknowledce 
that  the  warmth  of  the  earth  was  Apollo's,  by  making  these  ends  of  tSe 
reins  spread  out  separately  and  wave,  and  thereby  enclose  a  form  like  a 
flame.     But  I  cannot  think  it. 

'^  Believe  me, 

"Ever  yours  truly, 

"Chas.  Wm.  SMrrH." 

II.  I  meant  to  keep  labyrinthine  matters  for  my  Appendix;  but  the 
following  most  useful  byewords  from  Mr.  Tjrrwhitt^  had  better  be  read 
at  once: — 

"In  the  matter  of  Cretan  Labyrinth,  as  connected  by  Virgil  with  the 
Ludus  Troj»,  or  equestrian  game  of  winding  and  turning,  continued  in 
England  from  twelfth  century;  and  having  for  last  relic  the  maset 
called  'Troy  Town,'  at  Troy  Farm,  near  Somerton,  Oxfordshire,  which  itself 
resembles  the  circular  labyrinth  on  a  coin  of  Cnossus  in  Fors  Clavigera. 
(Letter  23.) 

*  "  Woald  not  the  design  have  looked  better,  to  us,  on  the  pUte  than  on  the 
print?  On  the  plate,  the  reins  would  be  in  the  left  hand  ;  and  the  whole  movement 
be  from  the  left  to  the  rij^ht?  The  two  different  forms  that  the  rmdianoe  takes 
would  symbolize  respectively  heat  and  light,  would  they  not  ? " 

f  Stmtt  [SporU  and  PaHimet  of  the  EngUth  People],  pp.  97-96,  ed.  1801. 
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See  above,  §  160,  pp.  405-406.] 

For  whom,  see  above,  p.  100.1 
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''The  connecting  quotation  from  Virg.,  >£«.,  v.  588,  is  as  follows: — 

'  Ut  quondam  Creta  fertor  Labyrinthas  in  alta 
Parietibns  textam  cttcis  iter,  ancipitemqaa 
Mille  yiis  habuiase  dolum,  qua  siflina  sequendi 
Falleret  indaprensut  at  inremeabuis  error : 
Haud  alio  Teucrum  nati  vestigia  cursu 
Impediunt,  texuntque  fiigas  et  pnelia  lado, 
Delphinum  similes.  " 

labyrinth  of  Ariadne,  as  cut  on  the  Downs  by  shepherds  from  time 
immemorial, — 

Shakespeare,  Midsummer  Nights  Dream,  Act  ii.  sc.  1 : — 

"  TiUmia,  The  nine-men's  morris*  is  filled  up  with  mod ; 
And  the  quaint  mazes  in  the  wanton  green 
For  lack  of  tread  are  undistinguishable." 

The  following  passage.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  iii.  sc.  S,  confuses  (to 
all  appearance)  the  Athenian  tribute  to  Crete,  with  the  story  of  Hesione: 
and  may  point  to  general  confusion  in  the  Elizabethan  mind  about  the 
myths : — 

*^  Portia with  much  more  love 

Than  young  Alcides,  when  he  did  redeem 
The  virgin-tribute  paid  by  howling  Troy 
To  the  sea  monster."  t 

Theseus  is  the  Attic  Hercules,  however;  and  Troy  may  have  been  a 
sort  of  house  of  call  for  mythical  monsters,  in  the  view  of  midland  shepherds. 

*  Explained  as  ''a  game  still  played  by  the  shepherds,  cowkeepers,"  etc,  in  the 
midlaud  counties. 

t  See  Iliad,  20,  145. 
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ARTICLE  I 

NOTES  ON  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  ENGRAVING 
IN  ENGLAND 

229.  I  HAVE  long  deferred  the  completion  of  this  book,* 
because  I  had  hoped  to  find  time  to  show,  in  some  fulness, 
the  grounds  for  my  conviction  that  engraving,  and  the  study 
of  it,  since  the  development  of  the  modern  finished  school, 
have  been  ruinous  to  European  knowledge  of  art.  But  I 
am  more  and  more  busied  in  what  I  believe  to  be  better 
work,^  and  can  only  with  extreme  brevity  state  here  the 
conclusions  of  many  years'  thought. 

These,  in  several  important  particulars,  have  been  curi- 
ously enforced  on  me  by  the  carelessness  shown  by  the 
picture  dealers  about  the  copies  from  Turner  which  it  has 
cost  Mr.  Ward  and  me  *  fifteen  years  of  study  together  to 
enable  ourselves  to  make.  "They  are  only  copies,"  say 
they, — "nobody  will  look  at  them." 

280.  It  never  seems  to  occur  even  to  the  most  intelli- 
gent persons  that  an  engraving  also  is  "only  a  copy,"  and 
a  copy  done  with  refusal  of  colour,  and  with  disadvantage 
of  means  in  rendering  shade.  But  just  because  this  utterly 
inferior  copy  can  be  reduplicated,  and  introduces  a  different 

*  See  note  to  the  close  of  this  article,  p.  476. 

1  [This  Appendix,  ms  already  stated  (p  458  n,),  did  not  appear  till  September 
1876,  though  the  leotures  were  delivered  in  1872,  and  the  first  of  them  puhlished 
in  187a] 

'  [PkrUy  /br#  CSavigera,  and  the  Guild  of  SL  George;  partly  Tarions  serial 
puhlicatious  (Marmngs  m  Fforenee^  DeueaHomg  BibMk§M  Fui^rum).] 
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kind  of  skill,  in  another  material,  people  are  conteni 
lose  all  the  composition,  and  all  the  charm,  of  the  orig 
— so  far  as  these  depend  on  the  chief  gift  of  a  paintt 
colour;^  while  they  are  gradually  misled  into  attributinj 
the  painter  himself  qualities  impertinently  added  by 
engraver  to  make  his  plate  popular :  and,  which  is  £ur  w< 
they  are  as  gradually  and  subtly  prevented  firom  look 
in  tiie  original,  for  the  qualities  which  engraving  could  n 
render.  Further,  it  continually  happens  that  the  very 
colour-compositions  engrave  worst;  for  they  often  ext 
colours  over  great  spaces  at  equal  pitch,  and  the  greei 
as  dark  as  the  red,  and  the  blue  as  the  broMrn;  so  1 
the  engraver  can  only  distinguish  them  by  lines  in  difiei 
directions,  and  his  plate  becomes  a  vague  and  dead  maa 
neutral  tint ;  but  a  bad  and  forced  piece  of  colour,  c 
piece  of  work  of  the  Bolognese  school,  which  is  everywl 
black  in  the  shadows,  and  colourless  in  the  ligfhts, 
engrave  with  great  ease,  and  appear  spirited  and  foid 
Hence  engravers,  as  a  rule,  are  interested  in  repirodw 
the  work  of  the  worst  schools  of  painting. 

Also,  the  idea  that  the  merit  of  an  engravingr  consL 
in  light  and  shade,  has  prevented  the  modern  masters  £ 
even  attempting  to  render  works  dependent  mainly  on  k 
Une  and  expression;  like  the  early  frescoes,  which  she 
indeed  have  been  the  objects  of  tiieir  most  attentive 
continual  skill :  for  outline  and  expression  are  entirely  wi1 
the  scope  of  engraving;  and  the  scripture  histories  of 
aisle  of  a  cloister  might  have  been  engraved,  to  perfect 
with  little  more  pains  than  are  given  by  ordinary  worki 
to  round  a  limb  by  Correggio,  or  imitate  the  texture  o 
dress  by  Sir  Joshua, — and  both,  at  last,  inadequately. 

281.'  I  will  not  lose  more  time  in  asserting  or  lament 
the  mischief  arising  out  of  the  existing  system:  but  ' 
rapidly  state  what  the  public  should  now  ask  for. 


trs 


rSee  Vol.  VII.  p.  416  n.  ;  and  above,  §  21,  p.  311.1 

[§  231  was  reprinted  by  Raskin  in  an  appendix  to  hit  i^otot  on  Att  Ditnm 
TuTwr  (1878) :  see  Vol.  XIII.  p.  629.]  ^ 
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(1.)  Exquisitely  careful  engraved  outlines  of  all  remaining 
frescoes  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries 
in  Italy,  with  so  much  pale  tinting  as  may  be  explanatory 
of  their  main  masses;  and  with  the  local  darks  and  local 
lights  brilliantly  relieved.  The  Arundel  Society  have  pub- 
lished some  meritorious  plates  of  this  kind  frt>m  Angelico, 
— ^not,  however,  pa3ring  respect  enough  to  the  local  colours, 
but  conventionalizing  the  whole  too  much  into  outline/ 

(2.)  Finished  small  plates  for  book  illustration.  The 
cheap  woodcutting  and  etching  of  popular  illustrated  books 
have  been  endlessly  mischievous  to  public  taste:  they  first 
obtained  their  power  in  a  general  reaction  of  the  public 
mind  frt>m  the  insipidity  of  the  lower  school  of  line  engrav- 
ing, brought  on  it  by  servile  persistence  in  hack  work  for 
ignorant  publishers.  The  last  dregs  of  it  may  still  be  seen 
in  the  sentimental  landscapes  engraved  for  cheap  ladies' 
pocket-books.  But  the  woodcut  can  never,  educationally, 
take  the  place  of  serene  and  accomplished  line  engraving; 
and  the  training  of  young  artists  in  whom  the  gift  of 
delineation  prevails  over  their  sense  of  colour,  to  the  pro- 
duction of  scholarly,  but  small  plates,  with  their  utmost 
honour  of  skill,  would  give  a  hitherto  unconceived  dignity 
to  the  character  and  range  of  our  popular  literature. 

(8.)  Vigorous  mezzotints  frt>m  pictures  of  the  great  masters, 
which  originally  present  noble  contrasts  of  light  and  shade. 
Many  Venetian  works  are  magnificent  in  this  character. 

(4.)  Original  design  by  painters  themselves,  decisively  en- 
graved in  few  lines — {not  etched) ;  and  with  such  insistence 
by  dotted  work  on  the  main  contours  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  examples  given  frt>m  Italian  engraving. 

(5.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  men  whose  quiet  patience 
and  exquisite  manual  dexterity  are  at  present  employed  in 
producing  large  and  costly  plates,  such  as  that  of  the  Belle 
Jardiniere  de  Florence,  by  M.  Boucher  Desnoyers,'  should 

1  [The  drawingi  from  which  the  chronuKlithogrmpht  were  mede  mmy  now  he  aeeo 
in  the  Nattonal  Gallery.] 

*  [See  Oataiogue  of  the  B^/brmtee  SMm,  No.  103  (Vol  XXI.  n.  38).     Compere 
S  117  ahove,  p.  372.] 
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be  entirely  released  from  their  servile  toil,  and  emi^o; 
exclusively  in  producing  coloured  copies,  or  hght  drawii 
from  the  original  work.  The  same  number  of  hours 
labour,  applied  with  the  like  conscientious  skill,  wo 
multiply  precious  likenesses  of  the  real  picture,  full 
subtle  veracities  which  no  steel  line  could  approach,  i 
conveying,  to  thousands,  true  knowledge  and  unaffec 
enjoyment  of  painting;  while  the  finished  plate  lies  i 
cared  for  in  the  portfolio  of  the  virtuoso,  serving  only, 
Ceut  as  it  is  seen  in  the  printseller's  window  by  the  peo| 
to  make  them  think  that  sacred  painting  must  always 
dull,  and  unnatural 

282.  I  have  named  the  above  engraving,  because, 
persons  wishing  to  study  the  present  qualities  and  metb 
of  line-work,  it  is  a  pleasant  and  sufficient  possession,  m 
ing  every  variety  of  texture  with  great  serenity  of  unfon 
effect,  and  exhibiting  every  possible  artifice  and  achie 
ment  in  the  distribution  of  even  and  rugged,  or  of  d 
and  open  line;  artifices  for  which, — ^while  I  must  yet  oi 
more  and  emphatically  repeat  that  they  are  illegitinu 
and  could  not  be  practised  in  a  revived  school  of  das 
art, — I  would  fain  secure  the  reader's  reverent  admirati 
under  the  conditions  exacted  by  the  school  to  ^vhich  tl 
belong.  Let  him  endeavour,  with  the  finest  point  off 
or  pencil  he  can  obtain,  to  imitate  the  profile  of  t 
Madonna  in  its  reUef  against  the  grey  background  of  1 
water  surfeu^e;  let  him  examine,  through  a  good  lens,  1 
way  in  which  the  lines  of  the  background  are  ended  in 
lance-point  as  they  approach  it ;  the  exact  equality  of  def 
i  of  shade  being  restored  by  inserted  dots,  wluch  prepare  i 

i  the  transition  to  the  manner  of  shade  adopted  in  the  fles 

then  let  him  endeavour  to  trace  with  his  own  hand  soi 

(of  the  curved  lines  at  the  edge  of  the  eyelid,    or  in  t 
rounding  of  the  lip;  or  if  these   be  too  impossible,  ty 
a  few  of  the  quiet  undulations  which  gradate  the  folds 
f  the  hood  behind  the  hair;   and  he  will,   I  trust,   begin 

comprehend  the  range  of  delightful  work  which  would 
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within  the  reach  of  such  an  artist,  employed  with  more 
tractable  material  on  more  extended  subject. 

288.  If,  indeed,  the  present  system  were  capable  of  influ* 
encing  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  enforcing  among  them 
the  subtle  attention  necessary  to  appreciate  it,  something 
might  be  pleaded  in  defence  of  its  severity.  But  all  these 
plates  are  entirely  above  the  means  of  the  lower  middle 
classes,  and  perhaps  not  one  reader  in  a  hundred  can  possess 
himself,  for  the  study  I  ask  of  him,  even  of  the  plate  to 
which  I  have  just  referred.  What,  in  the  stead  of  such, 
he  can  and  does  possess,  let  him  consider, — and,  if  possible, 
just  after  examining  the  noble  qualities  of  this  conscientious 
engraving. 

284.  Take  up,  for  an  average  specimen  of  modem  illus- 
trated works,  the  volume  of  Dickens's  Master  Humphrey's 
Clocks  containing  Bamaby  Rudge} 

You  have  in  that  book  an  entirely  profitless  and  mon- 
strous story,  in  which  the  principal  characters  are  a  cox- 
comb, an  idiot,  a  madman,  a  savage  blackguard,  a  foolish 
tavern-keeper,  a  mean  old  maid,  and  a  conceited  apprentice, 
— ^mixed  up  with  a  certain  quantity  of  ordinary  operatic 
pastoral  stuff,  about  a  pretty  Dolly  in  ribands,  a  lover  with 
a  wooden  leg,  and  an  heroic  locksmith.  For  these  latter, 
the  only  elements  of  good,  or  life,  in  the  filthy  mass  of  the 
story,*  observe  that  the  author  must  filch  the  wreck  of 
those  old  times  of  which  we  fiercely  and  frantically  destroy 
every  living  vestige,  whenever  it  is  possible.  You  cannot 
have  your  Dolly  Varden  brought  up  behind  the  counter 
of  a  railway  station ;  nor  your  jolly  locksmith  trained  at  a 
Birmingham  brass-foundry.     And  of  these  materials,  observe 

*  The  raven,  however^  like  all  Dickens's  animals,  is  perfect:  and  I  am 
the  more  angry  with  the  rest  because  I  have  every  now  and  then  to  open 
the  book  to  look  for  him. 

^  [Bamaby  Rudae  wm  first  issued  in  vols.  iL  and  iii.  of  Master  Humpkrmfs  dock, 
1840-1841,  with  illustrations  by  Georppe  Cattermola  and  H.  K.  Browne  (ouunly  by 
tha  latter).  For  another  similar  criticism  of  Bamahy  Hadge^  sea  /Vdisfi,  Fkir  ami 
Am/,  §  14  ».] 
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that  you  can  only  have  the  ugly  ones  illustrated.  The 
cheap  popular  art  cannot  draw  for  you  beauty,  sense,  or 
honesty;  and  for  Dolly  Varden,  or  the  locksmith,  you  wiD 
look  through  the  vignettes  in  vain.  But  every  species  erf 
distorted  folly  and  vice, — ^the  idiot,  the  blackgruard,  the  cox- 
comb, the  paltry  fool,  the  degraded  woman, — are  pictured 
for  yoiu:  honourable  pleasure  in  every  page,  with  dumsy 
caricature,  struggling  to  render  its  dulness  tolerable  by 
insisting  on  defect, — ^if  perchance  a  penny  or  two  more 
may  be  coined  out  of  the  Cockney  reader's  itch  for  loath- 
someness. 

285.  Or  take  up,  for  instance  of  higher  effort,  the  Conir 
hill  Magazine  for  tihis  month,  July,  1876.  It  has  a  vignette 
of  Venice  for  an  illuminated  letter.*  That  is  what  your 
decorative  art  has  become,  by  help  of  Kensing^ton  I  The 
letter  to  be  produced  is  a  T.  There  is  a  gondola  in  the 
front  of  the  design,  with  the  canopy  sUpped  back  to  the 
stem  like  a  saddle  over  a  horse's  tail.  There  is  another 
in  the  middle  distance,  all  gone  to  seed  at  the  prow,  with 
its  gondolier  emaciated  into  an  oar,  at  the  stem ;  then  there 
is  a  Church  of  the  Salute,  and  a  Ducal  Palace, — ^in  which  I 
beg  you  to  observe  all  the  felicity  and  dexterity  of  modem 
cheap  engraving;  finally,  over  the  Ducal  Palace  there  is 
something,  I  know  not  in  the  least  what  meant  for,  like 
an  umbrella  dropping  out  of  a  balloon,  which  is  the  oim- 
mental  letter  T.  Opposite  this  ornamental  design,  there  is 
an  engraving  of  two  young  ladies  and  a  parasol,  between 
two  trunks  of  trees.  The  white  face  and  black  feet  of  the 
principal  young  lady,  being  the  points  of  the  design,  are 
done  with  as  much  care, — ^not  with  as  much  dexterity,— « 
an  ordinary  sketch  of  Du  Maurier's  in  Punch.  The  young 
lady's  dress,  the  next  attraction,  is  done  in  cheap  white  and 
black  cutting,  with  considerably  less  skill  than  that  of  any 
ordinary   tailor's    or   milliner's    shop-book  pattern    drawing. 

1  rrhe  initial  letter  (unsigned)  it  at  the  be|pnning  of  chapter  It.  of  a  ttocy 
called  ^'Carit^/'  The  wood-engrnving  opposite  is  from  a  sketch  by  Da  Bfavritf, 
entitled  "Carry  in  her  white  frock,  erect  as  a  little  pillar."] 
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For  the  other  young  lady,  and  the  landscape,  take  your 
magnifying  glass,  and  look  at  the  hacked  wood  that  forms 
the  entire  shaded  surface— one  mass  of  idiotic  scrabble, 
without  the  remotest  attempt  to  express  a  single  leaf,  flower, 
or  clod  of  earth.  It  is  such  landscape  as  the  public  sees 
out  of  its  railroad  window  at  sixty  miles  of  it  in  the  hour 
— and  good  enough  for  such  a  public. 

286.  Then  turn  to  the  last — ^the  poetical  plate,  p.  122: 
"  Lifts  her — lays  her  down  with  care."  ^  Look  at  the  gentle- 
man with  a  spade,  promoting  the  advance,  over  a  hillock  of 
hay,  of  the  reposing  figure  in  the  black-sided  tub.  Take 
your  magnifying  glass  to  thaU  and  look  what  a  dainty 
female  arm  and  hand  your  modem  scientific  and  anato- 
mical schools  of  art  have  provided  you  with !  Look  at  the 
tender  horizontal  flux  of  the  sea  round  the  promontory 
point  above.  Look  at  the  tender  engraving  of  the  linear 
light  on  the  divine  horizon,  above  the  ravenous  sea-gulL 
Here  is  Development  and  Progress  for  you,  from  the  days 
of  Perugino's  horizon,  and  Dante's  daybreaks !  Truly,  here 
it  seems 

'^Si  che  le  bianche  e  le  vermiglie  guance 
Per  troppa  etate  divenivan  ranee."' 

287.  I  have  chosen  no  gross  or  mean  instances  of 
modem  work.  It  is  one  of  the  saddest  points  connected 
with  the  matter  that  the  designer  of  this  last  plate  is  a 
person  of  consummate  art  faculty,  but  bound  to  the  wheel 
of  the  modem  Juggernaut,  and  broken  on  it.  These  wood- 
cuts, for  Bamaby  Rvdge  and  the  CorrMU  Magazine^  are  fav- 
ourably representative  of  the  entire  illustrative  art  industry 
of  the  modem  press, — industry  enslaved  to  the  ghastly 
service  of  catching  the  last  gleams  in  the  glued  eyes  of  the 
daily  more  bestial  English  mob, — railroad  bom  and  bred, 
which  drags  itself  about  the  black  world  it  has  withered 
under  its  breath,  in  one  eternal  grind  and  shriek, — ^gob- 
bling,— staring, — chattering, — ^giggling, — trampling  out  every 

1  [Thit  it  an  illustration  by  H.  Allinf  ham  of  William  Allingham't  "^  MenraanM."] 
*  [AcryalM^,  ii.  7,  9.] 
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vestige  of  national  honour  and  domestic  peace,  wherei 
it  sets  the  staggering  hoof  of  it;  incapable  of  reading, 
hearing,  of  thirdcing,  of  looking, — capable  only  of  greed  i 
money,  lust  for  food,  pride  of  dress,  and  the  prurient  it 
of  momentary  curiosity  for  the  politics  last  announced 
the  newsmonger,  and  the  religion  last  rolled  by  the  chem 
into  electuary  for  the  dead. 

288.  In  the  miserably  competitive  labour  of  finding  m 
stimulus  for  the  appetite — daily  more  gross— of  this  tyn 
nous  mob,  we  may  count  as  lost,  beyond  any  hope,  t 
artists  who  are  duU,  docile,  or  distressed  enough  to  subn 
to  its  demands;  and  we  may  count  the  dull  and  the  d 
tressed  by  myriads ; — ^and  among  the  docile,  many  of  the  h 
intellects  we  possess.  The  few  who  have  sense  and  streng 
to  assert  their  own  place  and  supremacy,  are  driven  into  d 
couraged  disease  by  their  isolation,  like  Turner  and  Blak 
the  one  abandoning  the  design  of  his  Liber  Studion 
after  imperfectly  and  sadly,  against  total  public  n^a 
canying  it  forward  to  what  it  is, — ^monumental,  nevertl 
less,  in  landscape  engraving;  the  other  producing,  with  oi 
only  majestic  series  of  designs  from  the  book  of  Jo 
nothing  for  his  life's  work  but  coarsely  iridescent  sketch 
of  enigmatic  dream.^ 

289.  And,  for  total  result  of  our  English  eng^raving  i 
dustry  during  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years,  I  find  th 
practically  at  this  moment  I  cannot  get  a  single  piece 
true,  sweet,  and  comprehensible  art,  to  place  for  instru 
tion  in  any  children's  school!  I  can  get,  for  ten  poun 
apiece,  well-engraved  portraits  of  Sir  Joshua's  beauties  sho^ 
ing  graced  Umbs  through  flowery  draperies;  I  can  get- 
dirt-cheap — any  quantity  of  Dutch  flats,  ditches,  and  hedgi 
enlivened  by  cows  chewing  the  cud,  and  dogs  behavii 
indecently;  I  can  get  heaps  upon  heaps  of  temples,  ai 
forums,  and  altars,  arranged  as  for  academical  competitio 

^  [With  thii  reference  to  Blake,  compRre  Eagle* t  NeH,  §  21  (above,  p.  138),  i 
the  passages  there  cited  in  the  note;  for  his  Job,  see  Vol.  V.  pp.  137-.198.  i 
Art  0/ England,  §  101.] 
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round  seaports,  with  curled-up  ships  that  only  touch  the 
water  with  the  middle  of  their  bottoms.  I  can  get,  at  the 
price  of  lumber,  any  quantity  of  British  squires  flourishing 
whips  and  falling  over  hurdles ;  and,  in  suburban  shops, 
a  dolorous  variety  of  widowed  mothers  nursing  babies  in  a 
high  light  with  the  Bible  on  a  table,  and  baby's  shoes  on  a 
chair.  Also,  of  cheap  prints,  painted  red  and  blue,  of  Christ 
blessing  little  children,  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  the 
infiint  Samuel,  or  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den,  the  supply  is 
ample  enough  to  make  every  child  in  these  islands  think 
of  the  Bible  as  a  somewhat  dull  story-book,  allowed  <m 
Sunday; — but  of  trained,  wise,  and  worthy  art,  applied  to 
gentle  purposes  of  instruction,  no  single  example  can  be 
found  in  the  shops  of  the  British  printseller  or  bookseller. 
And  after  every  dilettante  tongue  in  European  society  has 
filled  drawing-room  and  academy  alike  with  idle  clatter  con- 
cerning the  divinity  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo,  fw 
these  last  hundred  years,  I  cannot  at  this  instant,  for  the 
first  school  which  I  have  some  power  of  organizing  under 
St.  George's  laws,  get  a  good  print  of  Raphael's  Madonna 
of  the  Tribune,*  or  an  ordinarily  intelligible  view  of  the  side 
and  dome  of  St  Peter's! 

240.  And  there  are  simply  no  words  for  the  mixed  ab- 
surdity and  wickedness  of  the  present  popular  demand  for 
art,  as  shown  by  its  supply  in  our  thoroughfares.  Abroad, 
in  the  shops  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  brightest  and  most 
central  of  Parisian  streets,  the  putrescent  remnant  of  what 
was  once  Catholicism  promotes  its  poor  gilded  pedlars'  ware 
of  nativity  and  crucifixion  into  such  honourable  comers  as 
it  can  find  among  the  more  costly  and  studious  illumina- 
tions of  the  brothel:  and  although,  in  Pall  Mall,  and  the 
Strand,  the  large-margined  Landseer, — Stanfield, — or  Turner- 
proofs,  in  a  few  stately  windows,  still  represent,  uncared-for 
by  the  people,  or  inaccessible  to  them,  the  power  of  an 
English  school  now  wholly  perished, — these  are  too  surely 

1  [Comiwre  Vol.   XXI.  p.  144.     And,  witk  rvgftrd  to  tka  lack  of  ongTmTinfB, 
paro  alioye,  p.  389.] 
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superseded,  in  the  windows  that  stop  the  crowd,  by  th 
thrilling  attraction  with  which  Dor^,  G^rome,  and  Tadem 
have  invested  the  gambling  table,  the  duelliiig^  ground 
and  the  arena  ;^  or  by  the  more  material  and  almost  tan 
gible  truth  with  which  the  apothecary-artist  stereogra{A 
the  stripped  actress,  and  the  raUway  mound. 

241.  Under  these  conditions,  as  I  have  now^  repeatedl] 
asserted,  no  professorship,  nor  school,  of  art  can   be  of  th 
least  use  to  the  general  public.    No  race  can  understand  > 
visionary   landscape,   which   blasts   its  real    mountains   int 
}  ruin,  and  blackens  its  river-beds  with  foam  of  poison.     No 

is  it  of  the  least  use  to  exhibit  ideal  Diana  at  Kensington 
while  substantial  Phiyne  may  be  worshipped  in  the  Strand 
The  only  recovery  of  our  art-power  possible, — ^nay,  who 
once  we  know  the  fiill  meaning  of  it,  the  only  one  desn 
able, — ^must  result  from  the  purification  of  the  nation's  hearl 
and  chastisement  of  its  life:'  utterly  hopeless  now,  for  on 
\  adult  population,  or  in  our  large  cities,  and  their  neigfabom 

{  hood.     But,  so  far  as  any  of  the  sacred  influence  of  forme 

I  design  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  minds  of  the  young 

and  so  far  as,  in  rural  districts,  the  first  elements  of  schohurl; 
education  can  be  made  pure,  the  foundation  of  a  nei 
dynasty  of  thought  may  be  slowly  laid.  I  was  strangd; 
impressed  by  the  effect  produced  in  a  provincial  seapor 
school  for  children,  chiefly  of  fishermen's  families,  by  th 
gift  of  a  little  coloured  drawing  of  a  single  figure  from  th 
Paradise  of  Angelico  in  the  Accademia  of  Florence.*  Th 
drawing  was  wretched  enough,  seen  beside  the  original 
I  had  only  bought  it  from  the  poor  Italian  copyist  fo 
charity:  but,  to  the  children,  it  was  like  an  actual  grlimps 
I  of  heaven;   they   rejoiced  in  it  with  pure  joy,   and   thei 

^  [For  another  reference  in  this  eenie  to  the  works  of  Dor^  mnd  Gerome,  se 
fbfv  Claf)igera,  Letter  35,  §  11 ;  and  for  the  '^Pjrrrhic  Dance"  of  Alma  Tuleiii 
*.  (Academy,  1869),  9^  Art  of  England,  §  79.] 

J*  [In  tiie  Sculpture  Gallery  of  Casts  from  the  Antique  at  the  Victoria  and  Albei 
(South  Kensing^n)  MuseumJ 
A  >  [See  Lecturer  on  Art,  §  29  (Vol.  XX.  p.  42).] 

Y  *  [For  other  references  to  this  picture,  see  The  jEithetk  and  liailkemmiie  Sckni 

of  Florence,  §  102  (Vol.  XXIII.  p.  259).] 
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mistress  thanked  me  for  it  more  than  if  I  had  sent  her  a 
whole  library  of  good  books.  Of  such  copies,  the  grace- 
giving  industry  of  young  girls,  now  worse  than  lost  in  the 
spurious  charities  of  the  bazaar,  or  selfish  ornamentations 
of  the  drawing-room,  might,  in  a  year*s  time,  provide 
enough  for  every  dame-school  in  England;  and  a  year's 
honest  work  of  the  engravers  employed  on  our  base  novels, 
might  represent  to  our  advanced  students  every  frescoed 
legend  of  philosophy  and  morality  extant  in  Christendom. 

242.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  purpose,  in  what  re- 
mains to  me  of  opportunity,  either  at  Oxford  or  elsewhere, 
to  address  any  farther  course  of  instruction  towards  the 
development  of  existing  schools.  After  seeing  the  stream 
of  the  Teviot  as  black  as  ink,^  and  a  putrid  carcase  of  a 
sheep  Ijdng  in  the  dry  channel  of  the  Jed,  under  Jedburgh 
Abbey  (the  entire  strength  of  the  sununer  stream  being 
taken  away  to  supply  a  single  mill),  I  know,  finally,  what 
value  the  British  mind  sets  on  the  ''  beauties  of  nature,"  and 
shall  attempt  no  farther  the  excitement  of  its  enthusiasm  in 
that  direction.  I  shall  indeed  endeavour  to  carry  out,  with 
Mr.  Ward's  help,  my  twenty  years'  held  purpose  of  making 
the  real  character  of  Turner's  work  known,'  to  the  persons 
who,  formerly  interested  by  the  engravings  from  him,  ima- 
gined half  the  merit  was  of  the  engraver's  giving.*  But  I 
know  perfectly  that  to  the  general  people,  trained  in  the 
midst  of  the  ugliest  objects  that  vice  can  design,  in  houses, 
miUs,  and  machinery,  all  beautiful  form  and  colour  is  as 
invisible  as  the  seventh  heaven.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
i^preciation  at  all ;  the  thing  is  physically  invisible  to  them, 
as  human  speech  is  inaudible  during  a  steam  whistle. 

248.  And  I  shall  also  use  all  the  strength  I  have  to 
convince  those,  among  our  artists  of  the  second  order,  who 
are  wise  and  modest  enough  not  to  think  themselves  the 
matches  of  Turner  or  Michael  Angelo,  that  in  the  present 

t  rCooipm  Ftn  Ckungera,  Letter  72.1 

*  [For  Riiddn't  •chamM  id  tbit  directtoQ,  dmting  Uek  to  1866,  mo  VoL  V.  p.  9 ; 
YoL  Xlll.  p.  lix. ;  and  VoL  XVII.  p.  bdL] 

*  [Compftra  §  5  (above,  p.  806).] 
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state  of  art  they  only  waste  their  powers  in  oideavourj 
to  produce  original  pictures  of  human  form  or  passim 
Modem  aristocratic  life  is  too  rulgar,  and  modem  peasi 
life  too  unhappy,  to  furnish  subjects  of  noble  study ;  whi 
even  were  it  otherwise,  the  multiplication  of  designs 
painters  of  second-rate  power  is  no  more  desirable  than  f 
writing  of  music  by  inferior  composers.  They  may,  wi 
&r  greater  personal  happiness,  and  incalculably  greater  i 
^  vantage  to  others,  devote  themselves  to  the  affectionate  a 

F  sensitive  copying  of  the  works  of  men  of  just  renown.^    T 

dignity  of  this  self-sacrifice  would  soon  be  acknowledg 
with  sincere  respect;  for  copies  produced  by  men  world 
with  such  motive  would  differ  no  less  fix)m  the  comin 
trade-article  of  the  galleries  than  the  rendering^  of  mu 
by  an  enthusiastic  and  highly  trained  executant  differs  fin 
the  grinding  of  a  street  organ.  And  the  change  in  1 
tone  of  public  feeling,  produced  by  familiarity  with  su 
work,  would  soon  be  no  less  great  than  in   their  musi 

^  enjoyment,  if,  having  been  accustomed  only  to  hear  bh 

Christys,  blind  fiddlers,  and  hoarse  beggars  scrape  or  ho 
about  their  streets,  they  were  permitted  daily  audience 

,  faithful  and  gentle  orchestral  rendering  of  the  work  of  t 

highest  classical  masters. 

I  244.  I  have  not,  until  very  lately,  rightly  appreciated  t 

r  results  of  the  labour  of  the  Arundel  Society  in  this  din 

tion.*  Although,  fix)m  the  beginning,  I  have  been  honour 
in  being  a  member  of  its  council,  my  action  has  be 
hitherto  rather  of  check  than  help,  because  I  thought  mc 
of  the  differences  between  our  copies  and  the  great  orij 
mds,  than  of  their  unquestionable  superiority  to  anythii 
the  public  could  otherwise  obtain. 

I  was  practically  convinced  of  their  extreme  value  on 

^  [Some  such  copies,  commissioned  by  Riiskin,  are  in  his  Art  Collectioa  at  Ozf 

isee  vol.  XXI.  pp.  209,  900),  and  many  more  in  the  St  Geoi^^'s  Mntenin  at  Shefi 
see  a  later  volume).    On  the  subject  of  copies  generally,  see  Vol.  XVL  p.  78  i 
*  [For  Ruskin's  connexion  with  the  Arundel  Society  (fbunded    in    1940), 
VoL  rV.  pp.  xliv.-xlv.     Two  monographs  which  he  wrote  for  it  mr«  printed 
Vol.  XXlV. ;  and  an  address  (hitherto  unpublished)  is  included  in  n  Inter  vols 
of  this  edition.] 
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this  last  winter,  by  staying  at  the  house  of  a  friend  in  which 
the  Arundel  engravings  were  the  principal  decoration;  and 
where  I  learned  more  of  Masaccio  from  the  Arundel  copy 
of  the  contest  with  Simon  Magus/  than  in  the  Brancacci 
chapel  itself;  for  the  daily  companionship  with  the  engrav- 
ing taught  me  subtleties  in  its  composition  which  had 
escaped  me  in  the  multitudinous  interest  of  visits  to  the 
actual  fr-esco. 

But  the  work  of  the  Society  has  been  sorely  hindered 
hitherto,  because  it  has  had  at  command  only  the  skill  of 
cop3rists  trained  in  foreign  schools  of  colour,  and  accustomed 
to  meet  no  more  accurate  requisitions  than  those  of  the 
fashionable  traveller.  I  have  always  hoped  for,  and  trust 
at  last  to  obtain,  co-operation  with  our  too  mildly  laborious 
copjrists,  of  English  artists  possessing  more  brilliant  colour 
£Etculty ;  and  the  permission  of  our  subscribers  to  secure  for 
them  the  great  ruins  of  the  noble  past,  undesecrated  by  the 
trim,  but  treacherous,  plastering  of  modem  emendation. 

245.  Finally,  I  hope  to  direct  some  of  the  antiquarian 
energy  often  to  be  found  remaining,  even  when  love  of 
the  picturesque  has  passed  away,  to  encourage  the  accurate 
delineation  and  engraving  of  historical  monuments,  as  a 
direct  function  of  our  schools  of  art.  All  that  I  have  gene- 
rally to  suggest  on  this  matter  has  been  already  stated  with 
sufficient  clearness  in  the  fourth  of  my  inaugural  lectures  at 
Oxford:*  and  my  forthcoming  Elements  of  Drawing^  will 
contain  all  the  directions  I  can  give  in  writing  as  to 
methods  of  work  for  such  purpose.  The  publication  of 
these  has  been  hindered,  for  at  least  a  year,  by  the  abuses 
introduced  by  the  modern  cheap  modes  of  printing  engrav- 
ings.    I  find  the  men  won't  use  any  ink  but  what  pleases 

^  [For  other  referencat  to  Mmaccio  and  his  work  in  the  Brancacci  Chapel,  in 
a.  Maria  del  Carmine  at  Florence,  lee  Modem  Pamter$,  volt.  ii.  and  iii.  (Vol.  IV. 
M.  zzzr.,  323,  328 ;  Vol.  V.  pp.  362,  396),  and  Lecture*  on  Arckiieeiure  and  PonUim§ 
(Vol.  Xn.  pp.  113,  296).] 

'  [gee  Lectures  an  Art,  §§  114,  115  (Vol.  XX.  pp.  105,  106).] 
'  [The  ''  forthcoming  Elemente  ^f  Drawing"  was  The  Lawt  <if  Fetole  (as  noted  ia 
the  small  edition  of  Ariadne)  ;   but  this  work  ^see  Vol.  XV.),  never  completed, 
does  not  contain  the  proposed  directions;  thouirn  ch.  viii.  bears  upon  the  matter 
(Vol  XV.  pp.  436-438).] 
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them;  nor  print  but  with  what  pressure  pleases  them;  and 
if  I  can  get  the  foreman  to  attend  to  the  business,  and 
choose  the  ink  right,  the  men  change  it  the  moment  he 
leaves  the  room,  and  threaten  to  throw  up  the  job  when 
they  are  detected.  All  this,  I  have  long  known  well,  is  a 
matter  of  course,  in  the  outcome  of  modern  principles  of 
trade;  but  it  has  rendered  it  hitherto  impossible  for  me  to 
produce  illustrations,  which  have  been  ready,  as  far  as  my 
work  or  that  of  my  own  assistants  is  concerned,  for  a  year 
and  a  half.  Any  one  interested  in  hearing  of  our  progress 
—or  arrest,  may  write  to  my  Turner  copyist,  Mr.  Ward:* 
and,  in  the  meantime,  they  can  help  my  designs  for  art 
education  best  by  making  these  Turner  copies  more  gene- 
rally known;  and  by  determining,  when  they  travel,  to 
spend  what  sums  they  have  at  their  disposal,  not  in  fady 
photography,  but  in  the  encouragement  of  any  good  water- 
colour  and  pencil  draughtsmen  whom  they  find  employed 
in  the  galleries  of  Europe. 

*  2,  Church  Terrace,  Richmond,  Surrey.^  Note. — I  have  hitherto  per- 
mitted Mr.  Ward  to  copy  any  Turner  drawing  he  was  asked  to  do;  but, 
finding  there  is  a  run  upon  the  vignettes  of  Loch  Lomond  and  Derwent,  I 
have  forbidden  him  to  do  more  of  them  for  the  present,  lest  his  work  should 
get  the  least  mechanical.  The  admirable  drawings  of  Venice,  by  my  good 
assistant,  Mr.  Bunney,^  resident  there,  will  become  of  more  value  to  their 
purchasers  every  year,  as  the  buildings  from  which  they  are  made  are 
destroyed.  I  was  but  just  in  time,  working  with  him  at  Verona,  to  catch 
record  of  Fra  Giocondo's  work  in  the  smaller  square;'  the  most  beautiful 
Renaissance  design  in  North  Italy. 

*  [For  further  particulars  about  Mr.  Ward's  copies,  see  Vol.  XIII.  pp.  575-578. 
Although,  as  above  stated  (§  229),  the  dealers  were  careless  of  the  work,  there  was 
no  lack  of  private  custom.] 

«  [See  Vol.  XXI.  p.  33  n.] 

3  [The  drawing  is  now  at  Sheffield  ;  for  the  ''  restoration  **  of  the  building,  see 
Vol.  XI.  p.  20  n.] 


ARTICLE   II 

DETACHED  NOTES 

I 
On  the  ieriet  of  5t6y/  engravings  attributed  to  BotticelU 

246.  Since  I  wrote  the  earlier  lectures  in  this  volume,  I 
have  been  made  more  doubtful  on  several  points  which 
were  embarrassing  enough  before,  by  seeing  some  better 
(so-called)  impressions  of  my  favourite  plates  containing  light 
and  shade  which  did  not  improve  them/ 

I  do  not  choose  to  waste  time  or  space  in  discussion,  till 
I  know  more  of  the  matter;  and  that  more  I  must  leave 
to  my  good  friend  Mr.  Reid  of  the  British  Museum  to  find 
out  for  me;*  for  I  have  no  time  to  take  up  the  subject 
myself,  but  I  give,  for  frontispiece  to  this  Appendix,  the 
engraving  of  Joshua  referred  to  in  the  text,'  which,  how- 
ever beautiful  in  thought,  is  an  example  of  the  inferior 
execution  and  more  elaborate  shade  which  puzzle  me.  But 
whatever  is  said  in  the  previous  pages  of  the  plates 
chosen  for  example,  by  whomsoever  done,^  is  absolutely 
trustworthy.  Thoroughly  fine  they  are,  in  their  existing 
state,  and  exemplary  to  all  persons  and  times.  And  of 
the  rest,  in  fitting  place  I  hope  to  give  complete — or  at 
least  satisfactory  account.^ 


See,  on  this  subject,  §§  81,  136  (sbore,  pp.  d51-<)52,  385).] 

^Georgre  William   Reid  (1819-1887),  keeper  of  the  department  of  prints  and 


drmwings  (1866-1883).] 

PUte  XXX. ;  now  given  opposite  the  text,  §  202,  p.  43a] 


See  the  Introduction  (shove,  p.  xxxix.).] 


*  [This,  however,  wiis  not  done.] 

ill 
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II 

On  the  three  excellent  engravers  representative  of  thejirsi,  middle, 
and  late  schools 

247.  I  have  given  opposite  a  photograph,  slightly 
duced  from  the  Diirer  Madonna,^  alluded  to  often  in 
text,  as  an  example  of  his  best  conception  of  i^omanh^ 
It  is  very  curious  that  Diirer,  the  least  able  of  all  g 
artists  to  represent  womanhood,  should  of  late  have  bee 
very  principal  object  of  feminine  admiration.'  The  last  tl 
a  woman  should  do  is  to  write  about  art  They  never 
anything  in  pictures  but  what  they  are  told  (or  resi 
to  see  out  of  contradiction) — or  the  particular  things  1 
fall  in  with  their  own  feelings.  I  saw  a  curious  p 
of  enthusiastic  writing  by  an  Edinburgh  lady,  the  o1 
day,  on  the  photographs  I  had  taken  frt>m  the  tower 
Giotto.'  She  did  not  care  a  straw  what  Giotto  had  mc 
by  them,  declared  she  felt  it  her  duty  only  to  annou 
what  they  were  to  her;  and  wrote  two  pages  on  the  I 
relief  of  Heracles  and  Antaeus — assuming  it  to  be  the  dc 
of  AbeL 

248.  It  is  not,  however,  by  women  only  that  Di 
has  been  over-praised.  He  stands  so  alone  in  his  own  fi< 
that  the  people  who  care  much  for  him  generaUy  lose 
power  of  enjoying  anything  else  rightly;  and  are  eonti 
ally  attributing  to  the  force  of  his  imagination  quaintne 
which  are  merely  part  of  the  general  mannerism  of  his  d 

The  following  notes  upon  him,  in  relation  to  t^vo  ot 
excellent  engravers,  were  written  shortly  for  extempore 
pansion  in  lecturing.     I  give  them,  with  the  others  in  1 

1  [The  preseDt  photogravure  gives  the  full  size  of  the  originmL      llief«  i 
Ariadne  only  one  allusion    to  it  (§   125,  p.   378);    but  see  also  No.   21   in 
"  Abberille'^  CaUlogue  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  272),  and  No.  66  in  the  Rudimeatarr  S< 
(Vol.  XXL  p.  186).^  ' 

'  [llie  reference  is  perhaps  to  Mrs.  Beaton's  History  qf  the  Life  ^  Atbreeki  Di 
published  in  1870 ;  cited  in  Vol.  XXI.  p.  24.] 

'  [This  portion  of  Ariadne  was  written  in  1876,  and  Ruskin  re£nrs  to  i 
notice  of  photographs  which  he  had  taken  in  1874  (see  Pre£Me  to  The  Skcpk 
Towerj  in  VoL  XXI II.).  The  bas-relief  of  Hercules  and  Antnus  is  doecribei 
Mornings  in  FloreneCf  §  136.] 
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terminal  article,  mainly  for  use  to  myself  in  future  refer- 
ence; but  also  as  more  or  less  suggestive  to  the  reader,  if 
he  has  taken  up  the  subject  seriously,  and  worth,  therefore, 
a  few  pages  of  this  closing  sheet. 

249.  The  men  I  have  named  as  representative  of  all  the 
good  ones  composing  their  school,  are  alike  resolved  their 
engraving  shall  be  lovely. 

But  Botticelli,  the  ancient,  wants,  with  as  little  engrav- 
ing, as  much  Sibyl  as  possible. 

Durer,  the  central,  wants,  with  as  much  engraving  as 
possible,  anjrthing  of  Sibyl  that  may  chance  to  be  picked 
up  with  it. 

Beaugrand,  the  modem,  wants,  as  much  Sibyl  as  possible, 
and  as  much  engraving  too. 

250.  I  repeat — ^for  I  want  to  get  this  clear  to  you — 
Botticelli  wants,  with  as  little  engraving,  as  much  Sibyl  as 
possible.  For  his  head  is  full  of  Sibyls,  and  his  heart  He 
can't  draw  them  fast  enough:  one  comes,  and  another  and 
another;  and  all,  gracious  and  wonderful  and  good,  to  be 
engraved  for  ever,  if  only  he  had  a  thousand  hands  and 
lives.  He  scratches  down  one,  with  no  haste,  with  no  &ult, 
divinely  careful,  scrupulous,  patient,  but  with  as  few  lines  as 
possible.  "  Another  Sibyl — let  me  draw  another,  for  heaven's 
sake,  before  she  has  burnt  all  her  books,  and  vanished." 

Dflrer  is  exactly  Botticelli's  opposite.  He  is  a  work- 
man, to  the  heart,  and  will  do  his  work  magnificently. 
''No  matter  what  I  do  it  on,  so  that  my  craft  be  honour- 
ably shown.  Anything  will  do ;  a  Sibyl,  a  skuU,  a  Madonna 
and  Christ,  a  hat  and  feather,  an  Adam,  an  Eve,  a  cock,  a 
sparrow,  a  lion  with  two  tails,  a  pig  with  five  legs, — any- 
thing will  do  for  me.^  But  see  if  I  don't  show  you  what 
engraving  is,  be  my  subject  what  it  mayl" 

>  [The  references  here  are  to  the  coat  of  arms  with  a  skull  (see  RudimeDtary 
Series,  Na  65,  VoL  XXL  p.  186) ;  to  the  coat  of  arms  with  a  oock,  showinf  also 
tlM  lioD  (see  Vol.  XV.  p.  79);  to  the  ''Madonna  with  the  monkey"  (showing  also 
a  sparrow);  to  the  "Honstroos  Hog"  (with  eight  legs);  and  to  ''The  Lord  and 
the  Lady"  (luit  and  feathers).  For  a  feather  by  Durer,  see  Plate  I.  in  iMm  ^ 
FimU  (Vol.  XV.),  and  compare  in  that  volume,  p.  412;  for  "Adam  and  ETe,**  see 
abore,  §§  128,  129,  169.] 
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251.  Thirdly:  Beaugrand,^  I  said,  wants  as  much  S 
as  posisible»  and  as  much  engraving.  He  is  essential!; 
copyist,  and  has  no  ideas  of  his  own,  but  deep  revere 
and  love  for  the  work  of  others.  He  will  give  his  life 
represent  another  man's  thought.  He  will  do  his  best  ^ 
every  spot  and  line, — exhibit  to  you,  if  you  will  only  \i 
the  most  exquisite  completion  of  obedient  skill;  but 
be  content,  if  you  will  not  look,  to  pass  his  neglected  y 
in  fruitful  peace,  and  count  every  day  well  spent  that 
given  softness  to  a  shadow,  or  light  to  a  smile. 

Ill 

On  Durer'i  landscapej  wUh  reference  to  the  tenience  om  p,  4IS : 
"I  hope  joa  are  pleased" 

252.  I  spoke  just  now  only  of  the  ill-shaped  body 
this  figure  of  Fortune,  or  Pleasure.     Beneath  her  feet  is 

^    ;  elaborate  landscape.     It  is  all  drawn  out  of  Diirer's  head 

\  he  would  look  at  bones  or  tendons  carefully,  or  at  the 

I  details  of  foreground ; — but  at  the  breadth  and  loveliness 

r  real  landscape,  never. 

[  He  has  tried  to  give  you  a  bird's-eye  view  of  Germai 

rocks,  and  woods,  and  clouds,  and  brooks,  and  the  pebl 
in  their  beds,  and  mills,  and  cottages,  and  fences,  and  n 
not;  but  it  is  all  a  feverish  dream,  ghastly  and  strange 
monotone  of  diseased  imagination. 

And  here  is  a  little  bit  of  the  world  he  would  not  I 
at— of  the  great  river  of  his  land,  with  a  single  cluster 
its  reeds,  and  two  boats,  and  an  island  with  a  village,  ^ 
the  way  for  the  eternal  waters  opened  between  the  roun 
hills.* 


i 


*  The  engraving  of  Turner's  "  Scene  on  the  Rhine  "  (near  Bin^n  ?)  ^ 
boats  on  the  right,  and  reedy  foreground  on  left;  the  opening  betweei 
mountain  banks  in  central  distance.  It  is  exquisitely  engrmved,  the  | 
being  of  the  size  of  the  drawing,  about  ten  inches  by  six,  and  finished ' 
extreme  care  and  feeling. 

1  [See  aboTo,  §§  128-129,  p.  381.] 
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It  is  just  what  you  may  see  any  day,  anywhere, — inno- 
cent, seemingly  artless;  but  the  artlessness  of  Turner  is 
like  the  face  of  Gainsborough's  village  girl,^  and  a  joy  for 
ever. 

IV 

On  the  itudy  of  anatomy  ^ 

258.  The  virtual  beginner  of  artistic  anatomy  in  Italy 
was  a  man  called  "  The  Poulterer  ** — from  his  grandfather's 
trade;*  " PoUajuolo,"  a  man  of  immense  power,  but  on 
whom  the  curse  of  the  Italian  mind  in  this  age*  was  set 
at  its  deepest. 

Any  form  of  passionate  excess  has  terrific  effects  on 
body  and  soul,  in  nations  as  in  men;  and  when  this  excess 
is  in  rage,  and  rage  against  your  brother,  and  rage  accom- 
plished in  habitual  deeds  of  blood,— do  you  think  Nature 
will  forget  to  set  the  seal  of  her  indignation  upon  the  fore- 
head? I  told  you  that  the  great  division  of  spirit  between 
the  northern  and  southern  races  had  been  reconciled  in 
the  Val  d'Amo.*  The  Font  of  Florence,  and  the  Font  of 
Pisa,  were  as  the  very  springs  of  the  life  of  the  Chris- 
tianity which  had  gone  forth  to  teach  all  nations,  baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.*  Yet  these  two 
brother  cities  were  to  each  other — I  do  not  say  as  Abel 
and  Cain,  but  as  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  and  the  words 
of  iEschylus  are  now  fulfilled  in  them  to  the  uttermost 
The  Amo  baptizes  their  dead  bodies: — their  native  valley 
between  its  mountains  is  to  tliem  as  the  furrow  of  a  grave ; 
— "  and  so  much  of  their  land  they  have,  as  is  sepulchre.**  • 

*  See  the  horrible  picture  of  St.  Sebastian  bj  hiiu  in  our  own  National 
Gallery.     [No.  292.] 


^  [See  the  frontispiece;  and  compare,  above,  pp.  393,  396.] 

>    For  references  to  the  subject,  see  above,  i^^  111,  163,  168  (pp.  366,  407>  412).] 

'    For  another  reference  to  Pollajuoio  in  this  sense,  see  Loie*  Meinie,  §  13.] 

*  See  above,  §  67,  p.  343.] 

*  Matthew  xzviii.  19;  Isaiah  ix.  6.1 

*  [JBmshylu^,  Seven  agamH  Tkebee,  816 :  l^osvi  r  V  Ufit^ev  h  rs#f  x'«>^.] 
XXII.  2  H 
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Nay,  not  of  Florence  and  Pisa  only  was  this  true :  Venice 
and  Grenoa  died  in  death-grapple ;  and  eight  cities  of  liom- 
bardy  divided  between  them  the  joy  of  levelling  Milan  to 
her  lowest  stone.  Nay,  not  merely  in  dty  against  dty, 
but  in  street  against  street,  and  house  against  house,  the 
fury  of  the  Theban  dragon  flamed  ceaselessly,  and  with  the 
same  excuse  upon  men's  lips.  The  sign  df  the  shield  of 
Folynices,  Justice  bringing  back  the  exile,  was  to  them 
all,  in  turn,  the  portent  of  death:  and  their  history,  in  the 
sum  of  it  and  substance,  is  as  of  the  servants  of  Joab  and 
Abnei)  by  the  pool  of  Gibeon.  ^'They  caught  every  one 
his  fellow  by  the  head,  and  thrust  his  sword  in  his  fellow's 
side;  so  they  fell  down  together:  wherefore  that  place  was 
called  *  the  field  of  the  strong  men.' "  ^ 

254.  Now  it  is  not  possible  for  Christian  men  to  live 
thus,  except  under  a  fever  of  insanity.  I  have  before,  in 
my  lectures  on  Frudence  and  Insolence  in  art,  deliberately 
asserted  to  you  the  logical  accuracy  of  the  term  ''demo- 
niacal possession  "  "^ — ^the  being  in  the  power  or  possession  of 
a  betraying  spirit;  and  the  definite  sign  of  such  insanity 
is  delight  in  witnessing  pain,  usually  accompamed  by  an 
instinct  that  gloats  over  or  plays  with  physical  undean- 
ness  or  disease,  and  always  by  a  morbid  egotism.  It  is 
not  to  be  recognized  for  demoniacal  power  so  much  by  its 
viciotcsness,  as  its  paltriness, — the  taking  pleasure  in  minute, 
contemptible,  and  loathsome  things,  t  Now,  in  the  middle 
of  the  gallery  of  the  Brera  at  Milan,  there  is  an  elabo- 
rate study  of  a  dead  Christ,  entirely  characteristic  of  early 
fifteenth-century  Italian  madman's  work.  It  is  called — and 
was  presented  to  the  people  as — ^a  Christ;  but  it  is  only 
an  anatomical  study  of  a  vulgar  and  ghastly  dead  body, 
with  the  soles  of  the  feet  set  straight  at  the  spectator, 
and    the    rest    foreshortened.       It    is    either    Castagno's    or 

♦  Sec  The  Eagles  Nest,  §  69  [above,  p.  171]. 

t  As  in  the  muscles  of  the  legs  and  effort  in  stretching  bows,  of  the 
executioners,  in  the  picture  just  referred  to. 

1  [2  Samuel  ii.  16.     Ruskm  translates  ''Helkathhazzurim."] 
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Mantegna's, — ^in  my  mind,  set  down  to  Castagno;^  but  I 
have  not  looked  at  the  picture  for  years,  and  am  not  sure 
at  this  moment.  It  does  not  matter  a  straw  which:  it  is 
exactly  characteristic  of  the  madness  in  which  all  of  them 
— PoUajuolo,  Castagno,  Mantegna,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and 
Michael  Angelo,  polluted  their  work  with  the  science  of  the 
sepulchre,^  and  degraded  it  with  presumptuous  and  paltry 

*  Observe,  I  entirely  distinguish  the  studj  of  anatomy — 1.«.,  of  intense 
bone  and  muscle — from  study  of  the  nude,  as  the  Greeks  practised  it.  This 
for  an  entirely  great  painter  is  absolutely  necessary;  but  yet  I  believe,  in 
the  case  of  Botticelli,  it  was  nobly  restricted.  The  following  note  by 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt  contains,  I  think,  the  probable  truth: — 

''The  facts  relating  to  Sandro  Botticelli's  models,  or  rather  to  his  favourite 
model  (as  it  appears  to  me),  are  but  few ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  his  pi<^tures  are  seldom  dated; — if  it  were  certain  in  what  order  they 
appeared,  what  follows  here  might  approach  moral  certainty. 

''There  is  no  doubt  that  he  had  great  personal  regard  for  Fra  Filippo, 
up  to  that  painter's  death  in  1469i  Sandro  being  then  twenty-two  years  <>ld. 
He  may  probably  have  got  only  good  from  him ;  anyhow  he  would  get  a 
strong  turn  for  Realism, — t.^.,  the  treatment  of  sacred  and  all  other  subjects 
in  a  realistic  manner.  He  is  described  in  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle '  from 
Filippino  Lippi's  Martjrrdom  of  St.  Peter,  as  a  sullen  and  sensual  man,  with 
beetle  brows,  large  fleshy  mouth,  etc.,  etc.  Probably  he  was  a  strong  man, 
and  intense  in  physical  and  intellectual  habit. 

"This  man,  then,  begins  to  paint  in  his  strength,  with  conviction — rather 
happy  and  innocent  than  not — that  it  is  right  to  paint  any  beautiful  thing, 
and  best  to  paint  the  most  beautiful, — say  in  1470,  at  twenty-three  years 
of  age.  The  allegorical  Spring  and  the  Graces,  and  the  Aphrodite  now  in 
the  Uffisi,  were  painted  for  Cosmo,  and  seem  to  be  taken  by  Vasari  and 
others  as  early,  or  early-central,  works  in  his  life :  also  the  portrait  of 
Simonetta  Vespucci.'**"'*'  He  is  known  to  have  painted  much  in  early  life  for 
the  Vespucei  and  the  Medici ; — and  this  daughter  of  the  former  house  seems 
to  have  been  inamorata  or  mistress  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici,  murdered  by  the 
Pass!  in  1478.  Now  it  seems  agreed  by  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  Pater,'  etc. 
(and  I  am  quite  sure  of  it  myself  as  to  the  pictures  mentioned) — first,  that 
the  same  slender  and  long-throated  model  appears  in  Spring,  the  Aphrodite, 
Calumny,  and  other  works. ft  Secondly,  that  she  was  Simonetta,  the  original 
of  the  Pitti  portrait. 

''Now  I  think  she  must  have  been  induced  to  let  Sandro  draw  from  her 

**  Pitti,  SUnsa  di  Prometao,  d4& 

ft  I  think  Zipporah  may  be  a  remembrance  of  her. 

^  [In  the  gallery,  assigned  to  Mantegna.     For  references  to  Andrea  del  Castagno 
(1990-1457),  see  Vol.  V.  p.  906,  and  Vol.  Xll.  p.  27&] 

*  [A  New  HiHary  qf  JPaintmg  in  Italy,  1864,  vol.  ii.  p.  414.    Fllippino's  painting 
ii  in  the  Brancaoci  Chapel] 

*  [AndMt  in  ike  HitAry  ^  the  Benaieeamee,  1873^  p.  50.] 
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technical  skill.     Foreshorten  your   Christ,   and    paint 
if  you  can,  half  pu trifled, — that   is  the  scientific   art  J 
Renaissance.  " 

255.  It  is  impossible,  however,  in  so  vast  a  subj< 
distinguish  always  the  beginner  of  things  from  the 
Usher.  To  the  poulterers  son,  PoUajuolo,  remains  the  c 
shame  of  first  making  insane  contest  the  only  subji 
art ;  but  the  two  estabUshers  of  anatomy  were  Leonard 
Michael  Angelo,  You  hear  of  Leonardo  chiefly  b 
of  his  Last  Supper,  but  Italy  did  not  hear  of  him  foi 
This  was  not  what  brought  her  to  worship  Leotiar^ 
the  Battle  of  the  Standard,^  ^ 

whole  person  und raped ^  more  or  less;  and  that  be  iDust  have  dotii 
iuch  a  man  probably  would,  in  strict  honour  as  to  deed,  word,  and 
thought,  but  under  occasional  accesses  of  passion  of  which  he  SAid  c 
and  which  in  all  probability  and  by  grace  of  God  refined  down  to 
nearly  soj  as  he  got  accustomed  to  look  in  honour  at  so  beautiful  ■ 
(He  may  have  left  off  the  undraped  after  her  death.)  First,  her  6 
absolutely  fine  Gothic ;  I  don't  think  any  antique  is  so  slender.  Se 
she  has  the  sad,  passionate,  and  exquisite  Lombard  mouth.  Third 
limbs  shrink  together,  and  she  seems  not  quite  to  have  *  liked  it,'  c 
an  accustomed  model.  Fourthly,  there  is  tradition,  giving^  her  m 
all  those  forms. 

*'  Her  lover  Giuliano  was  murdered  in  1478,  and  Savonarola  hang 
burnt  in  1498-  Now,  c^n  her  distress,  and  Savonarofa's  preaehjng,  h 
them,  have  taken,  in  few  years,  all  the  carnality  out  of  Sandro^  $u] 
him  to  have  come  already,  by  seventy -eight,  to  that  state  iu  whi 
sight  of  her  delighted  him,  without  provoking  ulterior  feelings  ?  All 
men  accustomed  to  draw  from  the  nude  tell  us  they  get  to  that. 

"Sandro's  Dante  is  dated  as  published  in  14&S;  He  may  hav 
saddening  by  that  time,  and  weary  of  beauty^  pure  or  mixed  ;^tho 
went  on  painting  Madonnas,  I  fancy.  (Can  Simonetta  be  traced  in 
them  ?  I  think  not  The  Sistiiie  paintings  eittend  from  1481  Xa 
however.  I  cannot  help  thinking  Ztpporah  is  impressed  with  her.) 
Savonarola's  death,  Sandro  must  have  lost  heart,  and  gone  into 
altogether.  Most  ways  in  literature  and  art  lead  to  Dante ;  ai 
question  about  the  nude  and  the  purity  of  Botticelli  is  no  ejccep 
the  rule. 

"  Now  in  the  Purgatono,  Lust  is  the  last  sin  of  which  wc  are  to  h 

^  [See  Vaaari  (yoL  ii.  pp.  385-386,  Bobn)  :  ^^  Amrmf;  other  peculiaritie 
scene,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  not  only  are  rage,  di^nin,  and  the  di 
revenge  apparent  in  the  men,  but  in  the  horses  also ;  two  of  the»e  auimi 
their  fore-legi  intertwined,  are  attacking  each  ather  with  tbeir  teeth,  no  lest 
than  do  the  cavaliers  who  are  fighting  for  the  standardj"  etc] 
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Fragments  on  Holbein  and  others 

256.  Of  Holbein's  St.  Elizabeth,^  remember,  she  is  not 
a  perfect  Saint  Elizabeth,  by  any  means.  She  is  an  honest 
and  sweet  German  lady, — ^the  best  he  could  see;  he  could 
do  no  better; — and  so  I  come  back  to  my  old  story,* — no 
man  can  do  better  than  he  sees :  if  he  can  reach  the  nature 
round  him,  it  is  well;  he  may  fall  short  of  it;  he  cannot 
rise  above  it;  "the  best,  in  this  kind,  are  but  shadows."' 
.  .  .  .  .  •  .        ■ 

Yet   that    intense    veracity    of   Holbein    is    indeed    the 
strength  and  glory  of  all  the  northern  schools.     They  exist 

pure,  and  it  has  to  be  burnt  out  of  us ;  being  itself  as  searching  as  fire,  as 
smouldering,  devouring,  and  all  that.  Corruptio  optimi  pessiroa;  and  it 
is  the  most  searching  and  lasting  of  evils,  because  it  really  is  a  corruption 
attendant  on  true  Love,  which  is  eternal — whatever  the  word  means.  That 
this  is  so,  seems  to  me  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  Fall  of  Man  from 
the  condition  of  moral  verj-goodness  in  God's  sight.  And  I  think  that 
Dante  connected  the  purifying  pains  of  his  intermediate  state  with  actual 
sufferings  in  this  life,  working  out  repentance, — in  himself  and  others.  And 
the  *  torment '  of  this  passion,  to  the  repentant  or  resisting,  or  purity-seeking 
soul  is  decidedly  like  the  pain  of  physical  burning. 

''Further,  its  casuistry  is  impracticable;  because  the  more  you  stir  the 
said  'fire'  the  stronger  hold  it  takes.  'Therefore,  men  and  women  are 
righihf  secret  about  it,  and  detailed  confessions  unadvisable.  Much  talk 
about  'hypocrisy'  in  this  matter  is  quite  wrong  and  unjust.  Then,  its 
connexion  with  female  beauty,  as  a  cause  of  love  between  man  and  woman, 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  inextricable  nodus  of  the  Fall,  the  here  inseparable 
mixture  of  good  and  evil,  till  soul  and  body  are  parted.  For  the  sense  of 
seen  Beauty  is  the  awakening  of  Love,  at  whatever  distance  from  any  kind 
of  return  or  sympathy — as  with  a  rose,  or  what  not  Sandro  may  be  the 
man  who  has  gone  nearest  to  the  right  separation  of  Delight  from  Desire : 
supposing  that  he  began  with  religion  and  a  straight  conscience;  saw 
lovingly  the  error  of  Fra  Filippo's  way;  saw  with  intense  distant  love  the 
error  of  Simonetta's ;  and  reflected  on  Florence  and  Us  way,  and  drew  nearer 
and  nearer  to  Savonarola,  being  yet  too  big  a  man  for  asceticism ;  and  finally 
wearied  of  all  things  and  sunk  into  poverty  and  peace." 

1  rSee  abore,  §  164,  p.  406 :  and,  for  the  picture.  Vol.  XIX.  PUte  IV.] 


1  [See  abore,  §  164,  p.  406 : 
s  [See  above,  §  170,  p.  414.J 
'  [See  Aratra  Penteliei,  §  141 


[See  Aratra  PenteUd,  §  142  (Vol.  XX.  p.  300) ;  and  Eagle's  Nmt,  §§  99,  148 
(above,  pp.  162,  221).] 
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only  in  being  true.  Their  work  among  men  is  the  defi 
tion  of  what  is,  and  the  abiding  by  it  They  cannot  dr» 
of  what  is  not.  They  make  fools  of  themselves  if  th 
try.  Think  how  feeble  even  Shakespeare  is  when  he  tr 
his  hand  at  a  Gk)ddess; — women,  beautiful  and  womanl 
as  many  as  you  choose;  but  who  cares  what  his  Miner 
or  Juno  says,  in  the  masque  of  the  Tempest?  And  1 
the  painters — ^when  Sir  Joshua  tries  for  a  Madonna,^ 
Vandyck  for  a  Diana — ^they  can*t  even  paint/  they  becon 
total  simpletons.  Look  at  Rubens'  mythologies  in  tl 
Louvre,  or  at  modem  French  heroics,  or  German  pietism 
Why,  all  —  Cornelius,  Hess,  Overbeck,  and  David  —  p 
together,  are  not  worth  one  De  Hooghe  of  an  old  wonu 
with  a  broom  sweeping  a  back-kitchen.  The  one  thing  ^ 
northerns  can  do  is  to  find  out  what  is  fact,  and  insi 
on  it :  mean  fact  it  may  be,  or  noble — but  fact  always,  ( 
we  die. 

257.  Yet  the  intensest  form  of  northern  realization  ci 
be  matched  in  the  south,  when  the  southerns  choose.  The 
are  two  pieces  of  animal  drawing  in  the  Sistine  Chi^ 
unrivalled  for  literal  veracity.*  The  sheep  at  the  well 
front  of  Zipporah ;  and  afterwards,  when  she  is  going  awt 
leading  her  children,  her  eldest  boy,  like  every  one  eh 
has  taken  his  chief  treasure  with  him,  and  this  treasure 
his  pet  dog.  It  is  a  little  sharp-nosed  white  fox-terrier,  fi 
of  fire  and  life ;  but  not  strong  enough  for  a  long  ^viralk.    £ 

1  [See  Vol.  XIX.  pp.  4,  6,  and  Plate  L  Vandyck's  '' Diana  and  RndjwM 
it  at  Madrid.  For  Rubens'  ''mythologies  in  the  Louvre/  see  Vol.  V.  p.  i: 
VoL  XII.  p.  473,  and  Vol.  XIII.  p.  39.  For  Cornelius,  Vol.  VII.  p.  489 ;  Of« 
beck,  Vol.  Vn.  p.  488,  and  VoL  XV.  p.  157 ;  and  Darid,  VoL  I.  ]i.  27a  f 
the  kind  of  picture  by  De  Hooghe  descrioed  in  the  text,  see  Noa.  7M  and  886 
the  National  Gallery ;  and  for  other  references  to  the  painter,  see  VoL  VIL  p.  9 
and  n.  For  Heinrich  Maria  von  Hess  (1788-1883),  of  the  DOsaeldorf  aeho^  t 
painter  of  the  frescoes  in  the  AUerheiligen  Hofkirche  at  Munich,  see  VoL  V 

Lliii.,  and  Fon  C^mgera,  Letter  6,  where,  as  in  previous  editions  here^  tJie  nai 
I  been  misprinted  "  Hesse,"  although  the  reference  is  clearly  not  to  any  of  1 
three  French  painters  of  that  nama] 

>  [For  another  notice  of  these  details  in  Botticelli's  ''Lift  of  Moaea,**  i 
VoL    xTrriT. ;    and  for  Ruskin's  first  note  of  the  dog,  see  abore,   Introdoetic 

8 p.  xxvii^  xxviii.    A  study  of  "  Gershom's  Dog,"  made  in  1874,  waa  No.  113  in  1 
Luskin  Exhibition  at  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  WatMr-Coloara,  1901.] 
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little  Gershom,  whose  name  was  ''the  stranger"  because 
his  father  had  been  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,^ — little 
Grershom  carries  his  white  terrier  under  his  arm,  lying  on 
the  top  of  a  large  bundle  to  make  it  comfortable.  The 
doggie  puts  its  sharp  nose  and  bright  eyes  out,  above  his 
hand,  with  a  little  roguish  gleam  sideways  in  them,  which 
means, — if  I  can  read  rightly  a  dog's  expression, — ^that  he 
has  been  barking  at  Moses  all  the  morning  and  has  nearly 
put  him  out  of  temper: — and  without  any  doubt,  I  can 
assert  to  you  that  there  is  not  any  other  such  piece  of 
animal  painting  in  the  world, — ^so  brief,  intense,  vivid,  and 
absolutely  balanced  in  truth :  as  tenderly  drawn  as  if  it 
had  been  a  saint,  yet  as  humorously  as  Landseer's  Lord 
Chancellor  Poodle.' 
258.  Oppose  to — 

Holbein's  Veracity — Botticelli's  Fantasy. 

„         Shade  „  Colour. 

„         Despair  „  Faith. 

„         Crossness  „  Purity. 

True  Fantasy.  Botticelli's  Tree  in  Hellespontic  SibyL 
Not  a  real  tree  at  all — ^yet  founded  on  intensest  perception 
of  beautiful  reality.*  So  the  swan  of  Clio,*  as  opposed  to 
Diirer's  cock,  or  to  Turner's  swan. 

The  Italian  power  of  abstraction  into  one  mythologic 
personage — Holbein's  death  is  only  literal.  He  has  to  split 
his  death  into  thirty  different  deaths;  and  each  is  but  a 
skeleton.  But  Orcagna's  death  is  one — ^the  power  of  death 
itself.*  There  may  thus  be  as  much  breadth  in  thought^  as 
in  execution. 


1  rEzodos  iL  22.] 

*  ^e  picture  is  in  the  Duke  of  Devonghire's  collection ;  the  poodle  belonfed 
to  Count  irOrsay.    Engraved  under  the  title  **  Laying  down  the  Lew."] 

*  rSee  above,  §  221,  p.  451.] 

*  [An  early  Italian  eugraving,  one  of  the  Taroechi  cardi  (vol.  xil.  No.  19  in 
the  British  Mosenm  collection).  For  Durer's  cock,  see  above,  p.  479  n. ;  for  Tumer^s 
swans^bove,  pp.  46-46,  and  Plate  VII.] 

*  (The  reference  is  to  various  scenes  in  Holbein's  series  of  the  ''Dance  of 
Death,"  and  to  Orcagna's  ''Triumph  of  Death";  for  references  to  which,  see 
YoL  XIL  p.  424.] 
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259.  What  then,  we  have  to  ask,  is  a  man   cmiscicm 
in  what  he  sees  ? 

For    instance^    in    all    Cruikshank's    etchings  —  how( 
slight  the  Qutline^there  is  an  intense  consciousness  of  li 
and    shade*  and    of   local   colour,   as  a  part    of    light 
shade ;  but  none  of  colour  itself.     He  was  wholly  incapi 
of  colouring;   and  perhaps  this  very  deficiency  enabled 
to  give  graphic  harmony  to  engraving/ 


\ 


Bewick  —  snow-pieces,  etc*  Grey  predominant ;  per 
seme  of  colour,  coming  out  in  patterns  of  birds ; — yet 
uncultivated,  that  he  engraves  the  brown  birds  better  t 
pheasant  or  peacock  I  *  ^ 

For  quite  perfect    consciousness    of    colour    makes 
graving  impossible,  and  you  have  instead— Correggio/ 


VI 

Final  notes  on  iighi  and  shade 


J 


260,  You  will  find  in  the  188th  Mid  147th  paragra 
of  my  inaugural  lectures/  statements  which,  if  you  w 
reading  the  book  by  yourselves,  would  strike  yoti  proba 
as  each  of  them  difficult,  and  in  some  degree  inconsistc 
— namely,  that  the  school  of  colour  has  exquisite  charac 
and  sentiment ;  but  is  childish,  cheerful,  and  fantastic ;  wl 
the  school  of  shade  is  deficient  in  character  and  sentime: 
but  supreme  in  intellect  and  veracity.  "  The  w^ay  by  Ijj 
and  shade,"  I  say,  "is  taken  by  men  of  the  highest  po^ 
of  thought  and  most  earnest  desire  for  truth/  M 

The  school  of  shade,  I  say,  is  deficient  in  character  i 
sentiment  Compare  any  of  Diirer's  Madonnas  with  j 
of  Aogelico's-  ^ 

^  [For  a  Btimm&ry  of  referencei  to  Crnikali&Qk,  aae  Vol.  XIX,   p*  77  r  1 


See,  in  a  later  volume,  Ru skin's  "Notes  on  B«wkk^s  SirtU"  {n<tte  oai 
*  [For  Correggio  mb  iupreme  tu  tbtfl  respect^  saa  Leciure*  on  Ari,  g  177  ^ 


p.  289^,] 


170).] 

«  [Vol.  XX.  pp.  127,  139.] 
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Yet  you  may  discern  in  the  Apocalypse^  engravings 
that  Diirer's  mind  was  seeking  for  truths,  and  dealing  with 
questions,  which  no  more  could  have  occurred  to  Angelico's 
mind  than  to  that  of  a  two-years-old  baby. 

261.  The  two  schools  unite  in  various  degrees;  but  are 
always  distinguishably  generic,  the  two  headmost  masters 
representing  each  being  Tintoret  and  Perugino.  The  one, 
deficient  in  sentiment,^  and  continually  offending  us  by  the 
want  of  it,  but  full  of  intellectual  power  and  suggestion. 

The  other,  repeating  ideas  with  so  little  reflection  that  he 
gets  blamed  for  doing  the  same  thing  over  again  ( Vasari) ;  * 
but  exquisite  in  sentiment  and  the  conditions  of  taste  which 
it  forms,  so  as  to  become  the  master  of  it  to  Raphael 
and  to  all  succeeding  him ;  and  remaining  such  a  type 
of  sentiment,  too  delicate  to  be  felt  by  the  latter  prac- 
tical mind  of  Dutch-bred  England,  that  Goldsmith  makes 
the  admiration  of  him  the  test  of  absurd  connoisseurship.* 
But  yet,  with  undercurrent  of  intellect,  which  gets  him 
accused  of  free-thinking,*  and  therefore  with  undercurrent 
of  entirely  exquisite  chiaroscuro. 

Light  and  shade,  then,  imply  the  understanding  of  things 
— Colour,  the  imagination  and  the  sentiment  of  them. 

262.  In  Turner's  distinctive  work,  colour  is  scarcely 
acknowledged  unless  under  influence  of  sunshine.  The  sun- 
shine is  his  treasure;^  his  lividest  gloom  contains  it;  his 
greyest  twilight  regrets  it,  and  remembers.  Blue  is  always 
a   blue   shadow;  brown   or  gold,  always  light; — nothing  is 

^  [For  other  references  to  Durer's  ApocalypM,  see  VoL  XIX.  p.  260  n.] 
'  [Compare  Vol.  VI.  p.  26,  where  Ruskin  notee  the  wmnt  in  Tintoret  of  ''ijin- 
pathy  with  the  humour  of  the  world."] 

'  ["Pietro  had  worked  so  much,  and  received  such  perpetual  demands  for  his 
works,  that  he  frequently  used  one  and  the  same  object  or  figure  several  timet 
in  different  pictures ;  his  theory  and  mode  of  treatment  had,  indeed,  become  so 
mannered,  tnat  he  gave  all  his  figures  the  same  expression"  (vol.  ii.  p.  321, 
Bohn).] 

*  [In  his  account  of  how  the  philosophic  vagabond  was  taught  to  become  a 
eognoscento :  **  The  whole  secret  consistea  in  a  strict  adherence  to  two  rules :  the 
one  always  to  observe  that  a  picture  mi^ht  have  been  better  if  the  painter  had 
taken  more  pains;  and  the  other,  to  praise  the  works  of  Pietro  Perugino"  (Fioer 
^  WakefiM,  ch.  u.).] 

^  [See  above,  §  186,  p.  425.] 

•  [See  Vol.  Vft.  p.  410.] 
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cheerful  but  sunshine;  wherever  the  sun  is  not,  there  is 
melancholy  or  evil.  Apollo  is  God ;  ^  and  all  forms  of  death 
and  sorrow  exist  in  opposition  to  him. 

But  in  Perugino's  distinctive  work, — and  therefore  I  have 
given  him  the  captain's  place  over  all,* — ^there  is  simply  no 
darkness,  ru)  wrong.  Every  colour  is  lovely,  and  every  space 
is  light  The  world,  the  universe,  is  divine :  all  sadness  is 
a  part  of  harmony ;  and  all  gloom,  a  part  of  peace. 

^  [''The  lan  is  God**  were  among  Turner's  last   words  (see  Fara  Chnrigera, 
Letter  45 ;  and  comfNure  Vol.  XII.  p.  133.1 
*  [See  above,  §  72,  p.  346.] 
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NOTES  FOR  OXFORD  LECTURES 

I.  STUDIES  IN  THE  DISCOUXSES  OF  SIR  JOSHUA 
REYNOLDS  (1875) 

II.  READINGS  IN  MODERN  PAINTERS  (1877) 


[BibHographical  Note, — ^The  former  of  the  two  courses  here  included  was 
announced  in  the  Osford  UniveriUy  Gazette  of  October  15, 1875,  as  '^Twelve 
Studies  in  the  Diseoureee  of  Sir  Joshua  Rejmolds."  The  lectures  were 
delivered  on  November  2,  4,  6,  9, 11,  13,  16,  18,  20,  23,  25,  and  27.  The 
last  lecture,  which  contained  a  description  of  the  Spanish  Chapel  at  Florence, 
was  also  delivered  at  Eton  on  the  evening  of  November  27.  Appreciations 
of  the  lecture  (hut  no  reports)  appeared  in  7%e  Etonian  of  December  2  and 
The  Eton  Coiiege  Chronicle  of  December  15. 

No  report  of  the  lectures  has  hitherto  appeared,  but  a  general  account 
of  them,  with  several  notes  of  detached  passages,  is  given  in  an  article 
entitled  ''Ruskin  as  an  Oxford  Lecturer,"  by  James  Manning  Bruce,  in 
the  Century  Magazine,  February  1898.  Such  of  these  passages  as  do  not 
occur  in  Ruskin's  MS.  are  given  here  on  p.  506  (see  also  the  Introduction, 
above,  p.  xli.,  and  VoL  XX.  p.  xxv.). 

The  latter  course  was  thus  announced  in  the  Gazette  of  October  12, 
1877:— 

"Subject  .  ,  .  Landscape  Painting 

'*  The  course  will  consist  of  Twelve  Readings  in  '^  Modem  Painters," 
collecting  the  passages  which  the  Author  thinks  likely  to  be  per- 
manently useful." 

The  lectures  were  delivered  on  November  6,  8,  10,  13, 15,  17,  20,  22,  24, 
27,  20,  and  December  1. 

Of  these  ^'Readings  in  Modem  Painters,**  ''some  casual  reminiscences" 
were  given  in  Appendix  I.  of  E.  T.  Cook's  Studies  in  Ruskin  (pp.  205-210). 
A  few  pieces  from  that  account  reporting  passages  not  included  in  Ruskin's 
notes,  are  here  added. 

The  last  lecture  of  the  course  was  published  by  Ruskin  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  January  1878  (vol.  iii.  pp.  136-145),  under  the  title  "An 
Oxford  Lecture." 

It  was  reprinted  in  On  the  Old  Road,  1885,  vol.  ii.  pp.  369-388  (§§  278-297)  ; 
and  again  in  the  second  edition  of  that  work,  1899,  vol.  iii.  pp.  379-399 
(§§  278-297).     The  paragraphs  have  here  been  renumbered.] 


STUDIES  IN  THE  "  DISCOURSES "  OF 
SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS 

(1875) 

LECrURE   V 

1.  The  coarse  of  study  to  which  I  to-day  invite  you,  closes  the  work  of 
six  years  which  I  have  been  permitted  to  carry  forward  in  this  Univer- 
sity ;  and  I  am  desirous,  under  the  contingency  either  of  its  being  thought 
desirable  that  some  other  teacher  should  succeed  me,  or  that  my  own 
health  should  prevent  my  continuing  in  the  responsibility  of  such  office, 
that  my  addresses  to  vou  should  close  as  they  began,'  with  the  words  of 
the  greatest  of  English  painters.  Nor  should  I  hold  my  own  work  in  any 
right  sense  accomplished  unless  I  made  not  a  few  only  of  his  words,  but 
the  substance  of  all,  known  to  you  in  their  simplicity  and  enduring  truth  as 
the  only  entirely  classical  teaching  yet  extant  on  the  subject  of  art 

8.  Classical,  and  for  ever  trustworthy,  as  the  honest  and  passionate  utter- 
ance of  a  great  man  who  knew  his  business ;  and  yet  capable,  as  all  noble 
scripture  is,  of  being  utterly  misapplied  and  misunderstood ;  and  in  an  age 
of  decrepitude  and  wilful  error  in  art  sure  to  be  misunderstood,  and  that 
more  &tally  in  proportion  to  its  real  power  and  value.  You  have  often 
heard  it  said  of  me  that  I  contradict  myself.  I  always  accept  the  charge, 
and  take  pride  in  it.*  Every  great  fiict  is  established  only  by  the  state- 
ment of  its  contrary  aspects.  In  my  early  work,  I  had  to  show  the  mis- 
chief which  arose  from  obeying  Sir  Joshua,  misunderstood.  In  my  late 
work,  I  have  to  show  the  good  which  is  to  be  found  in  his  teaching,  read 
as  it  was  meant. 

1  [Delivered  on  November  2.  Raskin  headed  this  MS.  "  The  Introductory  Lecture 
00  Sir  Joshua  with  the  Tailor^s  BUI  in  Slang  "  (see  p.  496).] 

*  [See  the  references  to  Rejmolds  in  Ruskin's  Inaugural  Course,  Leeturet  om  Arl, 
SS  48,  etc  (Vol.  XX.  pp.  14,  66,  98,  118,  119,  136,  170).] 

»  [See  VoL  XVL  p.  187,  and  Vol  XVIIL  p.  616  a.] 
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3.  That  yoti  may  see  how  little  I  shrink  frara  the  charge  of  self-o 
diction,  hear  this  passage  respecting  Sir  Joshua  from  the  third  voltn 
Modem  Painiers.  ,  .  , 

[The   passage    is  at  the   end   of   §   %   ch*    iii,    (Vol.    V*    p. 

"  Nearlj   every   word   that    Reynolds   wrote  was  contrary  to   hii 

practice ;   he   seems   to    have   been  bom    to   teach    all    error  b 

precept,  and  all  excellence  by  his  example/*  etc.]  ■ 

Now  that  is  absolutely  true.     He  seems  to  have  been  bom  to  te| 

error   b)^    his  precept;  but  that    is  because  the  only  errors  that  were 

found  in    his  precept,  were   seized  upon   as   its   essence    by    scholars   i 

mined  to  err. 

4.  There  were  two  errors,  inevitable  by  Sir  Joshua,  under  the  i 
tiona  of  his  time — errors  not  harmless  even  to  him,  but  utterly  d 
and  ruinous  when  deliberately  adopted  as  the  principles  of  his  tea 
by  a  debased  following  school. 

These  two  errors  were,  the  first,  that  grace  and  dignity  in  compo 
might  be  learned  by  studying  the  works  of  old  masters,  instead  of  nati 
arising  from  personal  character ;  and  that  by  academical  study,  ^^ 
might  be  painted  in  religious  and  heroic  attitudes  by  students  who 
never  felt  or  understood  a  religious  or  a  heroic  emotion. 

That  was  an  entirely  deadly  and  horrible  error,  but  inevitable  b 
Joshua  under  the  conditions  of  his  time.  He  does  not  himself  full; 
or  understand  it,  and  consciously  does  not  make  it :  there  are  noble  pas 
which  contradict  it.  But  the  gist  of  his  teaching  has  been  distiiict 
that  effect. 

5.  The  second  error,  inevitable  also,  is  that  the  painting  of  minute  i 
is  inconsistent  with  grandeur  of  effect  and  with  heroic  dignity,  J 

That  error  was  inevitable  by  Sir  Joshua^  because  he  had  nev«l 
minute  detail  executed  with  affection,  as  by  the  early  Florentines;  he 
only  seen  it  executed  for  mean  vanity  by  the  late  Dutch.  He  cond 
that  there  could  be  no  detail  except — I  now  use  my  own  v^ords,  no 
—by  men  who  could  only  paint  the  spicula  of  haystacks  and  the 
of  donkeys  J  He  had  never  seen  detail  used  to  paint  the  separate 
of  sunshine  in  Paradise,  or  the  plumes  of  its  angels'  wings,^  He 
no u need  all  detail  to  be  childish  and  vulgar,  and  the  artists  who  foil 
accepted  this  excuse  to  ignore  whatever  he  told  them  of  the  neee^ 
industry.  They  set  themselves,  as  they  supposed,  at  his  bidding  to  o 
superficial  grace  and  vacant  magnitude,  nobleness  without  morality, 
creation  without  care.  This  gospel  of  the  insolent  and  the  idle  be 
the  gospel  of  the  painters  of  England,  and  I  now  address  you  from 
chair,  because  there  is  not  a  painter  in  England  to  take  my   place. 

6*  I  wish  you  therefore  to  permit  me  to  fulfil  my  duty  by  readlaj 
instructions  of  this  greatest  of  England's  artists  to  you,  pointing  out 
the  places  where  these  errors  occur  or  are  implied,  and  fastening  the 


*  rSoe  Preface  to  tha  second  edition  of  Modem  Paini^rn  (Vol.  IlL  p.   2^^ 

^  [The   reference  here    is    to    a   discusj^ion    of   Botticelli'R   '^  Coronation   c 

Virgin,'"   in  the  course   of   1874  on   ^'The   ,£Bthetic.   and   Mathematic    ^>e^ 

Florence'*  (now  for  conveuience  of  Biihject  printed  in  the  next  volume);  fori 

refercuoe  to  it^  see  below,  p.  £02.] 
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for  yoa  in  their  pure  stability  and  serenity  of  truth.  Let  me  briefly  in 
the  outset  indicate  to  you  how  the  existence  of  such  error  was  inevitable 
in  Sir  Joshua's  time  and  circumstances. 

I  was  asked — of  a  young  painter — if  he  would  prosper.  My  answer  was, 
"I  fear  he  will  get  into  London  society,  and  then  it's  all  over  with  him." 
Now,  I  have  to  point  out  as  one  of  the  chief  and  entirely  conclusive  advan- 
tages possessed  by  Sir  Joshua — that  he  was  never  out  of  London  society. 
[He  associated]  with  the  best  men  and  loveliest  women  in  England,  but 
associated  with  them  not  as  their  equal,  but  on  the  terms  expressed  in  this 
letter. 


Only,  the  difference  between  Reynolds  and  Turner,  so  far  as  the  one  is 
always  refined  and  the  other  often  vulgar,  was  owing  essentially  to  Turner's 
being  bred  in  Covent  Garden,  and  Sir  Joshua's  being  taken  to  the  Medi- 
terranean by  Admiral  Keppel.^ 

7.  But  in  London  society  at  a  particular  period — that  which  produced 
among  much  ruin  and  unworthiness  a  special  condition  of  modest  and 
domestic  character  which  Sir  Joshua  painted,  as  distinguished  from  Homeric 
Heroism  on  one  side  and  Dutch  churlishness  on  the  other.  But  this  exact 
balance  was,  observe,  in  process  of  time  not  in  precision  of  choice.  English 
society  was  at  that  moment  exactly  half-way  in  its  fall  from  heroism, 
Gothic  Heroism,  into  Dutch  churlishness  ;  and  its  taste  or  gravitation  was 
downward;  it  wore  ruffles  and  rapiers,  but  it  bought  pictures  of  cattle. 
Its  manners  were  still  those  of  the  court  of  Elisabeth,  but  its  tastes  were 
the  tastes  of  a  stable-boy. 

Briefly  so,  generally  so,  with  grand  exceptions,  but  from  that  day  to 
this,  English  society  has  jfallen  lower  and  lower,  and  therefore  now  its 
nobles  are  gradually  abdicating  their  ancient  seats,  and  leaving  them  to 
manufacturers,  and  these  manufacturers  in  turn  will  have  to  leave  them 
to  shopmen,  and  the  taste  of  the  stable-boy  has  become  the  taste  of  the 
haberdasher;  and  the  taste  of  the  honest  haberdasher,  the  taste  of  the 
swindling  one.  How  much  further  we  may  fall  remains  to  be  known; 
but  I  will  show  briefly  of  what  nature  the  fall  is. 

8.  I  will  show  you  this  in  the  art  of  language.  I  will  read  you  a  piece 
of  the  language  of  English  gentlemen  trained  in  the  English  court,  and 
a  piece  of  the  language  of  English  swindlers  trained  in  the  English  shop. 
We  are  day  by  day  less  honouring  God  and  the  King,  day  by  day  more 
honouring  the  Devil  and  the  Shop,  and  you  shall  hear  the  languages  of 
both  in  purity;  and  as  their  language  is,  so  all  their  other  art. 

1  [Here  the  MS.  has  **Work  out  that  afterwards."  ''This  letter"  is  probably 
the  one  to  Lord  Edgcumbe  which  is  given  in  Northcote's  Z|/^  ^  Sir  Jo^imm 
Mt^^mMi,  2nd  ed.,  1818,  vol.  L  pp.  d4-0a  For  other  re^srences  to  Reynolds  m 
the  pahiter  of  '' May-fiumen,"  see  Vol.  XIX.  o.  6.] 

*  [For  Turner's  ''Education"  in  Covent  Gaiden,  see  Vol.  VII.  p.  377.  By 
Lord  Edgcumbe  Reynolds  was  introduced  to  Captain  Keppel,  who,  knowinf^  the 
yoong  painter's  desire  to  risit  Italy,  took  him  to  the  Mediterranean  on  board 
the  OerUuricn  in  1749.  Reynolds's  portrait  of  Keppel  is  No.  886  in  the  National 
Gallery.] 
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J  Hare  Biiakin  read,  fint,  the  Tltt  Fnhn  from  Sir  Philip  Sldnej's 
ter  (for  which  tee  Back  Hom^feomb  in  BiUiaikgcm  PmabmmiU  and 
then  the  handbill  adTertiaement  of  a  tailor  in  the  Eatt  Bind  of 
London,  deaeriUng  himself  aa  the  "diampion  kiduies  builder/'  his 
produce  as  "slap-np  tog,*'  and  his  tenns  as  ^  ready  gUt— tiek  being 
no  ga"] 
9.  Here  70a  haTc  the  diflerence  between  the  art  in  langoage  of  a 
gentleman  and  a  seholar,  and  the  art   of  an  illiterate  clown.     Of  the 
method  of  draeneracy  I  most  not  to-day  prolong  discussion,  for  an  hour 
ago  I  recelTcd  intimation  of  a  hope,  rendered  almost  certainty   by  the 
patronage    of  the   Prince^   whose  presence   amonff   ns   has  been   to   all 
so  kindly,  gradous,  and  wisely  helpfol,  that  the  schoob  of  Art  here  in 
Oxford  may  soon  be  able  to  take  thdr  true  daty  and  place  with  other 
schools  in  conferring  honour  on  their  students.      In  such  hope   let  me 
read  to  you  with  peculiar  ajqpositeneas  the  thanks  rendered  by  Stt  Joshua 
in  this  firrt  discourse*  for  the  Royal  help  which  then  truly  began  the 
influence  continued  to  this  hour,  and  now,  I  trust,  after  such  pause  aa  is 
necessaiy  in  all  human  work,  gradually  to  reodTC  new  power  and  hiqppy 
accomplishment. 

NOTES  FOR  THE  REMAINING  LECTURES 

[Ruskin's  MS.  becomes  after  the  first  lecture  too  fragmentary  for  any  recon- 
struction to  be  attempted.  The  main  thread  running  through  the  lectures 
consisted  of  readings  from  the  Ducomnei,  with  criticisms  by  the  way.  Ruskin, 
as  was  his  wont,  uiowed  a  large  number  of  pictures  and  photogn^ihs,  and 
the  lectures  ranged  over  a  wide  field.  Thus  the  last  lecture  of  the  course 
consisted  for  the  most  part  of  a  description  of  the  Spanish  Chapel  (after- 
wards used  in  Mommp  in  Florence). 

The  lectures  were  almost  entirely  delivered  extempore,  the  MS.  con- 
sisting only  of  memoranda;  but  passages  here  and  there  were  written  out, 
and  some  of  these  are  now  printed.  They  consist,  first,  of  notes  upon  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds ;  secondly,  of  obiter  dicta  on  various  subjects ;  and,  thirdly, 
of  two  detached  sentences  which  are  worth  preserving.] 

[Noiee  upon  Reynotds] 

11.  There  are  three  lives  or  forms  of  life.  As  Plaster  of  Paris  is  msde 
of  lime  and  sulphur  and  oxygen^  so  Plaster  of  Man — the  Gypsum  of  the 
Mont  Martis  '  of  humanity — is  made  of  clay,  the  animal  part,  the  sulphureous 

^  [Prince  Leopold :  see  Vol.  XX.  p.  xxxv.,  and  Vol.  XXI.  ik  xziii.  It  does  not 
appear  what  scheme  Ruskin  here  referred  to ;  perhaps  to  the  Prince's  sympathy  in 
some  finch  scheme  of  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  University  School  of  Ar^  as  ex- 
plained in  his  memorandum  of  1877  (see  Vol.  XXI.  pp.  xxiv.-xxv.).] 

'  [The  First  Discourse  was  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Roval  Academy, 
January  2,  1769,  and  Reynolds  said,  "We  are  happy  in  having  a  prince,  who  has 
conceived  the  design  of  such  an  institution,  according  to  its  true  dignity ;  and  who 
promotes  the  arts,    etc.] 

*  [So  some  derive  the  name  of  the  Parisian  Montmartre.] 
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and  Diabolic  part^  and  the  Oxygenic  or  Ktherial  part.  With  his  own 
chemistry  man  may  magnify  any  one  of  those  against  the  others. 

12.  First,  the  Animal  part — purely  unvisionary,  growing,  feeding,  fiuling 
existence. 

With  the  Lion's  heart  or  the  Lamb's,  with  the  Vulture's  heart  or  the 
Laric's,  with  the  Pig's  heart  or  the  Shark's.  Always  in  all  three  eases 
no  more  than  a  beautiful  bird  or  an  ingenious  beast.  And  he  may  be 
very  grand  as  a  beast  when  he  is  of  noble  race;  go  very  far  as  a  beast, 
up  to  Cceur  de  Lion,  but  not  up  to  St  Louis;  up  to  John  Boll,  bat  not 
up  to  St  Benedict;^  up  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  but  not  to  Giotto. 

Says  Goldsmith  in  "  Retaliation  "  :  "  Reynolds— is  lamb."  <  All  his  life  the 
innoce^test,  dearest  of  men,  painting  the  best  and  sweetest  living  things 
of  the  beasts  about  him  that  he  can  see,  and  directing  you,  on  needftd 
occasions,  how  to  drape  them  and  make  them  behave,  that  they  may  look 
like  patriarchs  and  prophets. 

18.  Well,  you  have  had  another  delightful  artist  lately,  much  smaller 
but  a  true  artist,  a  man  with  the  heart  of  a  lark — Mendelssohn.  The 
sweetest,  most  animated,  most  trillingly  musical  of  living  creatures — a  per- 
petual warble;  he  warbles  and  trills  his  way  through  Italy,  sees  no  more 
in  Italy  than  a  migrating  butterfly  might,  understands  no  more.  Every- 
thing is  delicious  to  him — churches  and  costumes,  and  conversatkHi  and 
pictures,  and  music  and  sentiment.  And  how  beautiful  Religion  is,  for  a 
thing  to  pipe  and  fiddle  about!  And  how  grand  St.  Paul  is,  for  majestic 
recitative !  and  Elijah — what  themes  of  picturesqueness,  what  pathos,  and 
choral  majesty  of  priests  of  Baal !  and  the  Psalms — what  endless  topics  in 
them  for  musical  contrast !  He  takes  up,  for  instance,  the  55th  Psalm — 
quite  one  of  your  favourite  anthems  here  in  Oxford,  Yes,  thinks  the 
little  man — who  never  in  his  life  had  the  least  notion  of  remaining  in  the 
wilderness;  who  never  was  oppressed  by  the  wicked,  but  petted  by  the 
pretty  ;  who  never  heard  the  voice  of  an  enemy,  but  of  innumerable  friends — 
how  sweetly  pensive  may  all  this  be  in  music. 

''Give  ear  to  my  prayer,"  in  softest  bass.  "I  mourn  in  my  complaint 
and  make  a  noise  " — a  most  sweet  noise  it  shall  be ;  and  after  everybody  has 
been  moved  to  the  most  delicious  melancholy,  then — what  a  lovely  psalm 
it  is — to  bring  in  something  delidously  lively,  *'  Wings  of  a  dove  "—-all  love 
letters  and  dew  of  course;  now  we  turn  on  all  the  trebles,  and  away 
we  go.» 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  assure  you  the  less  sentimental  play  you  have  of 
that  kind  the  better  for  you.  The  Psalms  of  David  Ulk  of  matters  of  life 
and  death.  If  you  don't  believe  them,  or  don't  want  them,  let  them  alone ; 
deny  them,  defy  them,  if  you  will,  but  don't  play  with  them  like  inping 
bollfinches  play  with  their  mistresses'  hair.     Very  good,  very  deeply  reeling 

1  [For  CoBur  de  Lion  and  8t  Louis  as  typss,  see  Vol.  XIX.  p.  392,  and  tba 
passages  there  referred  to.  Raskin's  study  ot  St  Benedict  b  given  in  **  Mending 
the  Sieve"  {Our  Fathers  have  Told  £7«).1 

*  rOuoted  also  in  7W  Patlu,  §  64  (Vol.  XVI.  p.  309).] 

*  [For  notes  on  Ruskin's  delivery  of  this  passage,  see  above,  Introdoetkm, 
p.  zli.;  and  for  other  references  to  Mendelssohn,  see  /W«  dset^eni.  Letter  14, 
and  Pntterita,  iiL  §  84.  With  this  passage  compare  one  in  the  additional  leetare 
now  appended  to  Low'm  Meinie,] 

XXII.  2  I 
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people  do  it  I  heard  of  a  lady  the  other  day  who  sets  the  Apocalypse 
to  music.  But  it  falsifies  all  their  nature,  and  deafens  them  to  all  vital 
command  of  spiritual  truth. 

14.  But  though  you  mustn't,  if  you  mean  to  remain  animab,  play  with 
psalms,  you  may  play  with  things  pleasant  to  animal  nature — shining, 
melodious,  and  glittering — as  much  as  you  please.  You  have,  then,  the 
flowers  gathered  to  be  a  garland;  the  flowers  enclosed  for  a  park;  the 
birds  concentrated  in  a  pet  macaw ;  the  beasts,  in  a  favourite  horse ; 
ancient  mythology,  to  lean  your  elbow  on  in  a  graceful  manner;  and 
modern  Christianity  to  assure  you  that  our  felicity  will  never  end.^  It  was 
very  charming,  is  very  charming;  but  is,  and  was,  only  possible  so  long  as 
the  prophets  and  apostles  were,  as  it  was  supposed,  dead,  and  to  be  re- 
stored only  even  to  imagination  by  ingenious  cast  of  drapery.  And  while, 
therefore,  the  living  prophets  and  apostles  are  silent,  or  rejected,  of  the 
rest  that  of  Isaiah  ^  is  true  :  '^  The  Prophets  prophesy  falsely,  the  priests  bear 
rule  by  their  means,  and  my  people  love  to  have  it  so,  and  what  will  ye 
do  in  the  end  thereof  ?  " 

15.  Sir  Joshua  was  here  fatally — and  in  the  supreme  fatality  of  utter 
unconsciousness — in  the  misery  of  our  modem  conviction  that  it  is  wholly 
impossible  to  catch  a  patriarch  or  a  prophet  alive.  He  thinks  virtually 
that  patriarchs  belonged  only  to  the  period  of  mammoths,  and  in  their 
fossil  state  are  animals  distinguishable  from  others  of  the  human  species  by 
their  long  beards,  as  the  mammoth  from  others  of  the  elephant  species 
by  its  long  hair.  Similarly,  Sir  Joshua  supposed  that  the  end  of  all  pro- 
phecy being  arrived  at  in  the  divine  existence  of  the  English  foxhunting 
squire,  and  his  beautiful  wife  and  his  blessed  little  brood  of  laughing 
children,  no  prophet  could  be  seen  any  more  of  men,  but  held  now  to  have 
with  the  perfect  squire  only  a  distant  holothurian  connection,^  and  was 
distinguishable  among  extinct  molluscous  animals  chiefly  by  the  extent 
and  the  hairy  covering  of  his  mantle.  Whereas  the  real  fact  is,  if  only 
you  knew  it,  that  you  may  see  as  thorough  patriarchs  as  Abraham  was  any 
day,  and  as  carefully  visited  by  angels,  sitting  under  their  vine  and  Bg  tree  * 
among  Hassan's  mountains,^  and  under  their  peat-covered  skirling  (?)  among 
Burns' ;  and  occasionally  getting  as  drunk  as  Noah  under  both.^ 

16.  Sir  Joshua  says  what  he   thinks  should   be   said,   and   is   afraid   to 

^  [Here,  again,  compare  Vol.  XIX.  p.  5  (where  Ruskin  says  that  "Sir  Joshua 
never  trusts  himself  outside  the  park  palings");  for  a  pet  macaw,  see  Love^i 
Meinie,  %  87.] 

*  [In  fact,  Jeremiah  ;  v.  31.] 
3  [See  Vol.  XI.  p.  132.] 

*  fl   Kings  iv.  26.] 

*  [The  reference  here  is  to  a  passage  in  the  Fourth  Discourse  on  Jacopo  da  Ponte, 
called  Bassano  (and  by  Reynolds  sometimes  ^'Bassau"),  from  his  birthplace  in  the 
mountains  near  Venice.  ''The  difference  between  Paolo  and  Bassano  seems  to  be 
only,"  says  Reynolds,  ''that  one  introduced  Venetian  gentlemen  into  his  pictures, 
and  the  other  the  boors  of  the  district  of  Bassano,  and  called  them  patriarchs  and 
prophets."] 

°  [Genesis  ix.  21.  This  allusion  to  Noah  was  introduced,  no  doubt,  by  way  of 
exhibiting  a  study  from  the  sculpture  on  Giotto*8  Tower :  see  Mornings  in  Florence ^ 
§  126.1 
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trust  his  own  feelings.     We  get  at  them,  in  a  little  piece  of  him  reported 
by  Northcote. 

[Here  Ruskin  probably  read  the  following  passage:  '' Sometimes 
a  painter  by  seeking  for  attitudes  too  much  becomes  cold  and  insipid. 
This  is  generally  the  case  ¥rith  those  who  would  have  every  figure 
a  fine  action ;  they  lose  sight  of  nature  and  become  uninteresting 
and  cold"  (Northcote's  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  42).] 

He  was  afraid  to  trust  himself  because  he  felt  something  wanting  in 
his  own  manner  of  portraiture,  something  cold  and  ignoble.  And  he  had 
no  conception  of  the  real  source  of  this  weakness;  he  fancied  it  came 
from  his  liking  of  pretty  things,  of  gold,  of  brocade,  of  flowers,  of  curls 
and  feathers.^  How  he  enjoys  himself.  And  yet  in  all  this  despises 
himself.  (The  cold  painter.)  The  "  gusto  grande  "  dispenses  with  all  these 
things.     In  Michael  Angelo  the  person  is  everything,  the  dress  nothing. 

17.  Let  us  clearly  understand  the  place  that  portraiture — this  cold  art — 
took  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

During  all  the  progressive  ages  of  art  the  imagination  of  the  painter 
was  fixed  on  supernatural  scenes.  He  desired  to  realise  beings  greater 
than  himself.  All  his  work  was  glowing  and  passionate,  and  his  simplest 
fiffures  had  passionate  meaning  even  in  their  repose.  Theseus,  or  the  Fates 
of  the  Parthenon,  are  in  repose,*  but  it  is  repose  which  has  achieved  the 
deliverance  of  the  earth,  or  which  rules  its  destiny. 

Sir  Joshua's  pretty  lady  is  then  for  herself  alone,  feeling  nothing  in 
particular,  aiming  at  nothing  in  particular ;  not  a  saint,  not  a  heroine.  The 
honourable,  delightful,  and  beautiful  Mrs.  So-and-so — that  is  all. 

That  is  eighteenth-century  art.  After  a  time  people  began  to  feel  it 
dull. 

The  Reformation  was  all  very  grand  and  right  of  course,  but  having 
no  martyrdom  to  bear,  no  stories  of  saints  to  tell,  and  one's  own  park  as 
much  Paradise  as  one  cared  for,  life  got  stupid  somehow,  and  portraiture 
itself  tiresome. 

One  turned  out  one's  toes,  one  fluttered  and  minced ;  still,  one  tired  of 
all  that  in  time.  And  then  came  gradually,  through  the  drama  and 
opera,  nineteenth-century  art,  in  which  plain  pure  portraiture  is  not,  but  all 
our  clever  painting  is  of  dramatic  misfortunes.  We  must  not  paint  a  pretty 
lady  as  an  interesting  saint,  but  we  may  as  an  interesting  sinner.  We  may 
paint  her  having  her  head  cut  off — as  Paul  de  la  Roche;  we  may  paint 
her  being  drowned,  starving  to  death  over  a  sewing  machine ;  we  may 
paint  her  parting  with  her  lover  on  the  eve  of  a  massacre,  or  choking  him 
to  death  in  being  carried  up  a  hill.^  Cold  no  longer,  certainly;  but  still 
leas  inspired,  except  with  the  vapours  of  Death. 

^  [Here  the  MS.  has  a  mamorandum  to  the  effect  that  an  engraving  of  one  of 
Sir  Joshoa'8  "pretty  ladies"  was  to  be  shown :  see  below,  §  17.] 

*  [Compare  above,  p.  95.] 

*  rThe  references  here  are  to  the  French  painters  "Execution  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey^';  and  Minus's  "Ophelia,"  "Stitch,  stitch,  stitch,"  "The  Huguenot,"  and 
''The  Crown  of  Love"  (for  which  see  Vol.  XIV.  p.  280).  With  the  passage  geoe- 
rmlly,  compare  the  lecture  on  "  Modern  Art "  in  Vol.  XIX.  p^  203,  where  Rusldn 

tae  "desire  of  dramatic  excitement"] 
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1$.   Rejnolcls  never  suspected  that  there  was  a  spirit  in    Michael 
that  he  had  not — that  no  Englishman  could  have^  in    hts  day. 

That  this  strange  awe  which  he  felt  in  his  presence  was  not  h 
Michael  Angeto  denied  himself  the  trivial  delights  of  sense,  but  tl 
possessed  the  mighty  joy  of  spirit,  which  had  come  down  to  bim  tl 
three  hundred  years  of  honour  rendered  by  the  arts  of  men  to  t| 
who  taught  them.  ll 

Because  Michael  Angelo,  though  the  last  of  the  Florentines  fo 
it  was  given,  had  the  force  Sir  Joshua  knew  not  of — Inspiration.' 


[HISTORY,    WRITTEN    AND  PAINTED] 

19.  The  new  lights  of  history.  Now  we  are  collecting  mater 
obtaining  the  possibility  of  clear  views.  But  don't  think  yau  have  g 
clear  views  yet  or  can  get  them,  but  on  one  cgndition,  extreme  ok 
extreme  decision  of  principle^  and  extreme  negation  of  all   theory. 

(A.)  Extreme  mocle!>ty.  1  think  the  impudence  of  the  modem  C 
mind  is  more  shown  in  its  attempt  to  write  history  than  in  anythifij 
Mr.  Buckle's  Hisiortf  of  Cmiisaiiom/^  Why,  a  cock  sparrow  bred  lu 
Ditch  might  as  well  think  it  could  write  the  History  of  the  Tower. 

History  of  Civilisation  I     The  toil  and  martyrdom  of  all   the  ^re* 
that   God   has  made   since  the  beginning  of  His  creation  ;   and   tliis 
cricket  with  only  a  chirp  between  his  creaking  legs  at  the   fireside— 1 
write  the  history  of  the  heaven  and  all  its  eagles !  j 

Remember  that  no  mortal  of  you  is  able  to  write  history  ^|| 
understand  a  single  event  of  it,  unless  he  can  understand  the  motif 
the  movements  of  the  strongest  minds  of  men,  and  haa  sympatl 
passion  scarcely  less  than  theirs,  I  only  know  four  bits  of  perfect 
in  the  English  language — Shakespeare*s  Coriolanus,  King  Jokn^  Bich 
Second,  IIcHTy  the  Fourih.  In  modem  days  in  English  there  are  on 
pieces  of  history  yet  extant — Carlyle*s  Cromwell  and  Frederick.  His 
Remlution  is  next  to  them^  but  he  had  not  sympathy  enough  wi 
French  mind.     Of  other  history  there  is  as  yet  none. 

(B.)  You  think  you  can  get  at  the  facts^  do  you? — know  what 
happened,  how  such  and  such  a  piece  of  policy  came  about,  such  msk 
A  war*  Will  you  have  the  goodness,  first,  to  write  the  history  c 
native  irillage,  and  find  out  the  real  truth  about  that  little  business  b 
Mrs.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Robinson  the  other  day  ?  Then  go  and  wri 
history  of  kings  and  queens,  though  you  may  be  behind  the  lapes^ 
floothj   Mr.  Niebuhr,^  half  Polo ni us,  half  rat 


1  [Compare  For*  Clavigefaj  Letter  46j  where  Riiskin  sayi  that  Reynoldfi, " 
he  ends  hk  last  lecture  with  ^the  name  of  Michael  An^relo,'  never  for  an 
thought  of  followirijr  out  the  purposes  of  Micliael  An^vXtx']  ■ 

'  [Puhlished  in  18<^7-]B€l,  For  othf^r  reterencea  to  the  bookj  ae«  St.  MM 
§  31 J  und  J^nt  Ctamgem,  Let  tern  4^,  75,  atid  86;  and  compare  belovr,   p!l 

'  [For  another  referejice  to  Niebuhr's  Emnan  Hi^i^r^j  ioe  firm  G 
Letter  2L] 
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Now,  mind  this,  if  you  can  before  you  die,  any  of  you,  find  out  and 
truly  conceive  the  faintest  image  of  the  facts  of  ten  years  of  the  life  of 
men  in  a  single  city  of  this  earth,  and  the  real  nature  of  the  best  man 
in  it  of  whom  reconl  is  left,  your  life  will  have  been  well  spent,  and  that 
though  it  must  have  been  a  thoughtful  one  to  find  out  so  much.^ 

But  first,  you  must  love  and  reverence  Somebody  very  much.  Love 
some  one,  some  one  creature,  whatever  you  do— and  love  Truth  more. 
Those  are  the  two  positive  needs  for  an  historian. 

(C.)  And  the  third  negative  need  is  that  you  should  not  love  a  theory, 
for  that  is  loving  yourself. 

20.  Now,  I've  worked  for  thirty  years  to  know  something  of  the  deeds 
or  arts  of  men  and  of  their  history.  And  I  do  know  partially  but  truly 
the  mode  of  life  during  about  twenty  years  of  the  power  of  Florence,  and 
I  do  know  partially  the  mind  of  the  solidest  man  in  it,  in  those  years — 
Oiotto.  And  I  do  know  him  to  have  been  the  master  of  Orcagna,  and 
through  him  of  Michael  Angclo;  and  the  master  of  Taddeo  Gaddi,  and 
Simone  Memmi  (and  through  him  of  Angelico)  and  through  both,  of  all 
the  beautiful  didactic  art  of  Florence  and  of  the  world. 

[Then  followed  the  description  of  the  frescoes  attributed  to 
Memmi  (Martini)  in  the  Spanish  Chapel  at  Santa  Maria  Novella,  than 
which,  said  Ruskin,  there  is  ''no  other  so  perfect  statement  of  the 
noble  policy  and  religion  of  men"  (Mornings  m  Florence,  §  119*)*] 


[REALIZATION  AND  IMAGINATION] 

[These  notes  are  headed  ''Notes  for  the  10th  Lecture,  S5rd  Nov. 
'75. '  The  lecture  no  doubt  began  with  the  reading  of  passages  in 
which  Reynolds  declared  particularity  of  dress  patterns,  and  realisa- 
tion of  detail,  to  be  incompatible  with  the  grand  style.  Ruskin  pro- 
ceeded, it  will  be  seen,  to  name  contrary  instances,  and  to  draw  an 
essential  distinction.] 

'21.  Shield  of  Achilles  and  Hercules  and  Peplus  of  Athena. 

Dutch  part  of  Italian  Oenius. 

The  best  pure  oil  picture  in  the  world  without  use  of  gold,  John 
Sellini  in  Frari,*  in  which  a  whole  chapter  is  written  out  in  the  book. 

The  most  delightful  and  coveUble,  Carpacdo's  Vision  of  St  Ursula.^ 

The  absolutely  greatest  and  rightest  achievement  of  all  power,  Sandro 

>  [So  wheu  Mr.  Mallesoa  rVicar  of  Broughton-in-Fumesi)  sent  some  sheets 
4>f  his  lAfi  of  Chrittj  Ruskin  replied,  "  1  think  it  would  have  done  more  good  if  you 
bad  written  the  lives  of  two  or  three  of  your  parishioners  "  (see  the  letter  of  July  30, 
1870,  in  a  later  volume).] 

*  [The  lecture  for  which  these  notes  (§§  19,  20)  were  written  was  the  last  of 
the  eourse,  and  was  repeated  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  (November  27)  at 
£ton.1 

*  [See  above,  The  Relation  between  Miehaei  Angela  and  TbUoret,  §  10  and  n., 
p.  83;  the  book  is  held  open  by  the  saint  on  the  right] 

*  [See  the  description  of  the  picture  in  Fmv  Clavigera,  Letter  20.] 
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Botticelli's  Crowning  of  the  Virginj  in  which  every  ray  of  the  sm 
Is  separately  gilt  and  bumished  as  it  comes  down  between  you  an 
face  of  the  Archangel  Gabriel.* 

Fine  dress,  becaii&e  you  can't  pamt  anything  else,  or  because  yott 
to  do  everything  in  your  picture  well,  ■ 

fS.  But  there  is  a  higher  reason  than  this  of  completion,  T}|# 
of  absolute  Realization.  To  make  you  see  the  spiritual  creatures 
plctcly,  as  the  painter  hi  rose  If  saw  them. 

Now  J  1  told  you  that  what  another  author  would  call  bis  system 
through  twenty  books.^     I  tell  you,  first,  it's  not  mine;  secondly,  it 
a  system,  but  a  series  of  truths  which  you  may  for  yourselves  fiud. 

Of  which,  this  is  the  first.  That  the  power  of  Imagination — that 
say,  of  seeing  images  which  are  not  substantial^ — is  not  a  morbid  facu 
be  played  with^  but  the  healthiest  and  highest  of  all  human  faculti 
be  most  solemnly  cultivated.  That  it  is  with  that  we  see  the  higha 
most  important,  namely,  the  spiritual  truths  of  the  universe, 

23.  We  see  them,  observe.  Nowj  first,  be  sure  of  this,  this  Imagti 
ia  distinct  sights  and  distinct  hearing,  only  of  things  which  other  ] 
don't  see,  and  which  arc  therefore,  according  to  the  notions  of  other  p 
not  there. 

Now  this  power  of  visionary  sight  and  hearing  is  absolutely  he 
when  the  fi esh  through  which  it  works  is  healthy  ;  and  absolutely  dis 
when  the  flesh  is  diseased.* 

24.  You  will  understand  this  best  by  the  properly  Socratic  meti 
examining  it  first  in  simplest  things. 

One  day  in  the  spring  of  1863  I  got  a  great  fright  about  my  ey 
bad  eaten  rather  a  large  breakfast,  and  climbed  the  limestone  moi 
between  Annecy  and  the  Tournette  rather  fast  At  the  top  I  was  stc 
down  to  look  at  the  lichens  of  it  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  when  1 
my  head,  behold  all  the  sky  was  covered  with  stars  fiying^  about  lik< 
flies,  only  brighter  than  fireflies,  very  bright  indeed,  and  immensely  i 
This  unexpected  illumination  lasted  about  half  a  minute,  and  then^  1 
great  satisfaclion,  faded  away.  But  I  got  a  terrible  fright,  and  th 
I  was  going  to  have  amaurosis. 

1  have  since  to  my  much  comfort  ascertained  by  experience  thj 
phenomenon  is  only  n  particular  and  brilliant  form  of  biliousness. 

^5.  Now  a  modem  philosopher,  who  generalises  and  reasons,  and 
not  allow  that  anything  is  knowledge  until  you  have  got  the  law 
would  proceed,  doubtless,  to  reason  ufjon  such  an  experience  thus : — 
most  brilliant  stars  which  can  be  seen  by  daylight  are  only  aubji 
how  infinitely  more  pvobable  is  it  that  the  feebler  stars  which  can 
be  seen  at  night  are  subjective.  Human  natuie  is  subject  to  &  OM 
law  ;  if  I  am  bilious,  all  mankind  must  be  bilious,  and  all  stars  mu 
manifestation  of  bile. 


1  [Here,  again  ^  tee  the  l«ctur«   on   Rotticelli   in   The  jE^ihttic   end 

Beh&etn  qf  Fittymt^e  (VoL   XXI 1L);  compare  p,  494 j  nbovej 

'  [Thh  passage  mdst,  in  the  actual  arraugementj  have  succeeded  aaol 

is  here  given  belovr  r  see  §  30,  p.  fi05.] 
'  [Compare  bt^low^  p.  527.] 
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Next,  we  will  take  a  more  distinctly  spiritual  vision,  but  of  the  corrupt 

flesh.     Here  is  an  example  of  nightmare  which  I  put  down  the  other  day. 

[Rough  notes  show  that  Ruskin  then  proceeded  to  give  instances 

from  art  of  "  spiritual  visions,  but  of  the  corrupt  flesh,"  and  of  **  foul 

visions."] 

26.  What  is  the  kind  of  thing  an  entirely  sane  mind  sees  ?  Bright 
visions,  from  right  management  of  body  and  mind.  There  are  entirely 
sane  and  pure  persons  who  can  tell  you. 

Hear  this  of  the  pure  soul : — 

''A  thousand  liveried  angels  lackey  her. 
And  in  clear  dream,  aud  solemn  vision. 
Tell  her  of  things  that  no  gross  ear  can  hear. 
Till  oft  converse  with  heavenly  habitants 
Begin  to  cast  a  beam  on  the  outward  shape."' 
or  this — 

"  They  watch,  and  duly  ward. 
And  their  fiur  squadrons  round  about  us  plant: 
And  all  for  love,  and  nothing  for  reward  ; 
Oh,  why  should  heavenly  God  to  men  have  such  regard?"' 

Hear  also  what  St  John  saith : — 

[Probably   Ruskin  read   from   the   first  chapter  of  the   Book  of 
Revelation.] 

27.  Do  you  think  the  men  who  tell  you  these  things  didn't  believe  it  ? 
They  much  more  than  believe  it — they  know  it. 

You  may  know  it  also,  if  you  will,  and  if  you  want  to.  Do  you  want 
to?  Do  you  care  to  see  angels?  Do  you  care  to  know  what  they  look 
like?  how  they  are  dressed?  You  know  you  don't.  You  young  ladies, 
you  want  to  have  beautiful  horses  and  riding  dresses;  and  you.  Oriel  men^ 
want  to  have  a  good  boat  and  bump  Corpus. 

But  if  you  do  care,  here  is  a  telescope  with  a  witness  you  have  got, 
whose  lenses  you  may  polish  and  see  better  things  than  the  Milky  Way. 

tThe  MS.  next  has  ''Astronomy  of  Giotto."     Ruskin  showed,  no 
»t,  the  figure  of  Astronomy  on  Giotto's  Tower,  describing  it  as  in 
Mornings  in  Fl&rence,  §  126.] 

28.  First,  then,  don't  play  with  it.  Don't  pull  your  telescope  out  and 
in,  or  pull  it  to  pieces.  But  consider  what  you  are  told  by  Hesiod,  by 
Homer,  by  Moses,  by  David,  by  Solomon,  by  Dante,  by  Plato,  by  St  Paul, 
by  St  Francis,  by  all  the  Saints  and  their  Master.  And  these  persons,  I 
assure  you,  are  of  respectable  authority.  Well,  all  these  tell  you  two  things 
— that  there  is  real  presence,  and  visionary  or  dream  presence.     -'^ 

''He  wist  not  that  it  was  true  which  was  done  by  the  Angel,  but 
thought  he  saw  a  vision."'  Afterwards  the  same  Apostle  does  see  a  vision 
of  clean  and  unclean  beasts.  Instructive  and  divine,  but  not  real  beasts; 
the  other  was  a  real  angel.     So  you  are  told. 

1  [Milton :  Comus,  463.] 

*  rspeuser:  Faerie  Queene,  ii.  8,  2;  quoted  also  in  Academy  NUm^  1868 
rVol.  XlV.  p.  163).  The  MS.  then  has  "Heuod."  Ruskin  quoted  perhaps  passages 
nom  the  beginning  of  the  Tkeagony,'] 

*  [Acts  xii.  9,  and  cb.  x.  (not  ^terwards).] 
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So  when  Zacharias  questions,  the  answer  is,  ''I  am  Gabriel,  that 
in  the  presence  of  God."  ^ 

So   Tobit      [''I   am   Raphael,  one    of  the   seven    holy   angels, 
present  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  and  which  go  in  and  out  before  the 
of  the  Holy  One."«] 

Or  again,  St.  Paul  sees  in  his  conversion  a  real  Christ ;  in  his  dre 
i  risionary  man  of  Macedonia.* 

Now,  be  sure,  to  begin  with,  that  these  sights  are  really  seen  i 
and    that  you   may  see    them   if  you   will,  or   the  contrary    of  thei 
;  nothing. 

You  may  be  blind  all  your  life.  You  may  have  spiritual  sight  of  He 
or  spiritual  sight  of  Hell,  according  as  you  wish. 

29.  That  is  the  message  of  men ;  next  for  the  message  of  things. 

They  also,  the  prettiest,  are  those  you  have  to  learn  from — opali 
jewels,  not  mud ;  flowers  and  leaves,  not  fungi  and  thorns ;  doves 
birds  of  paradise,  not  rattlesnakes  and  frogs. 

Whatever  you  learn  by  dissecting  frogs,  and  galvanising  frogSi  ai 
on,  will  be  false  knowledge.  You  will  come  to  say,  as  Huxley  did 
''Has  a  frog  a  soul?"  And  you  will  gradually  think  you  and  the  m 
have  no  soul  but  a  frog's. 

And  your  Goddess  of  Wisdom  will  become  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter,  and 
national  poetry  will  become,  what  practically  it  has  become,  "The  O 
an  Expiring  Frog": — 

''Can  I  view  thee,  panting,  lying 
On  tby  stomach,  without  sighing; 
Can  I  unmoved  see  thee  dying 
On  a  log— expiring  frog!"* 

Or  in  terms  which  all  honest  men  will  take  up  more  passionately 

"  Shall  I,  helpless,  brook  thy  thinking. 
Find  no  God  to  sneed  thy  sinking 
Out  of  sight  in  Hades  bog. 
Loathsome  dust  that  onoe  was  log, 
Putrid  skin  that  once  was  dog." 

Dog,  or  worse  than  dog — dog-fish.     For  the  change  in  the  national  1 
has  been  that  foretold  by  Habakkuk — men  have  been  made  like  the 
of  the  sea,  that  have  no  ruler  of  them.*    Look  well  at  the  dog-fish'f 
see  how  glased  it  is,  how  dreadful  in  its  blindness.     A  rattlesnake  i 
same;  you  can't  appeal  to  it,  it  can't  see  you. 

»  [Luke  i.  19.] 

>    Book  of  Tobit,  xii.  15.] 

»    Acts  ix.  3,  xvi.  9.] 

^  [The  reference  seems  to  be  to  Huxley's  paper,  "On  the  Hypothesii 
Animals  are  Automata,  snd  its  History"  {FortnigMy  Remew,  November  ] 
see  there  pp.  666  ^eq,] 

*  [Pickwwk,  ch.  xvj 

*  [Habakkuk  i.  14 ;  quoted  also  in  Unto  thU  Ixut,  §  46  (VoL  XVII  i 
and  Araira  Pentelid,  §  136  (Vol.  XX.  p.  293).]  '   ' 
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[ADMIRATION,  HOPE,  AND  LOVE] 

30.  Nothing  that  I  tell  you  is  mine ;  it  is  either  David's^  or  Dante's,  or 
Solomon's,  or  Plato's,  or  Hesiod's,  or  Chaucer's.^  But  if  I  chose  to  set  myself 
up  for  a  system-monger,  I  can  tell  you  neither  Comte  nor  Mill  nor  Buckle 
have  system  so  determined  and  arranged  as  mine;  but  mine  now  is  not 
easy  for  you  to  get  at  all  the  branches  of,  for  the  writing  of  it  occupies 
now  some  twenty  biggish  volumes,  and  these  written  with  the  best  care 
I  could  have  never  to  throw  a  word  away. 

But  the  teaching  and  main  dividing  of  all  that  I  have  so  written  is 
given  in  one  line  of  Wordsworth's:  "We  live  by  admiration,  hope,  and 
love."^  Understanding  always  that  the  admiration  is  not  of  ourselves  only, 
and  the  hope  not  for  ourselves  only.  I  do  not  add,  the  love  not  of  our- 
selves only,  for,  often  as  we  use  the  word,  self-love  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  Love  can  be  only  of  others;  only  vulgar  pride,  vulgar  indulgence, 
can  centre  in  ourselves. 

31.  Admiration,  hope,  and  love.  The  first  volumes  of  this  large  series 
of  systematic  work  were  to  communicate,  if  I  could,  the  power  of  admira- 
tion ;  the  books  I  am  writing  now  are  to  communicate,  if  I  can,  what  faculty 
I  have  of  hope  and  of  compassion.  Those  being,  I  know,  and  tell  you  of 
a  surety,  the  three  constituent  strengths  of  the  human  soul — the  threefold 
cord  which  cannot  be  broken,  and  which  only  Death  can  loose;  the  tre- 
foiled  lip  of  the  vase  for  the  water  of  life,  which  may  be  broken  only  when 
it  is  needed  no  more  at  the  cistern.* 

Of  these  three  strengths,  however,  the  first,  as  a  pleasure,  is  to  many 
men  an  entirely  unintelligible  term.  They  not  only  don't  admire  or  wonder 
at  anything,  but  they  struggle  with  violent  and  fantastic  effort  from  the 
possibility  of  ever  being  made  to  wonder  at  anything.  If  only  we  can  find 
out  how  it  is — if  we  can  show  that  it  is  perfectly  natural,  legal,  couldn't 
be  any  other  way — how  delightful  it  will  be  to  have  done  with  astonish- 
ment We  are  sure  the  universe  is  only  a  juggle ;  the  eggs  really  were 
never  made  in  that  blue  bag  of  the  sky.  If  we  can  but  find  out  where 
the  fellow  gets  his  eggs,  we  shall  be  all  right  —  never  astonished  any 
more. 

32.  And  the  gentlemen  who  use  this  language  to  you,  observe,  never 
had  so  much  faculty  of  admiration  as  to  account  for  their  being  so  ex- 
tremely uncomfortable  under  the  little  they  have  got.  Your  canary  bird, 
says  Carlyle,  can  only  hold  its  own  quantity  of  astonishment  ;*  it  is 
strange  that  your  philosophical  canaries  cannot  digest  so  extremely  small 
a  quantity. 

His  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  the  Counsellor,  the  Mighty  Lord, 
the  Everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace.*     Nay,  all  this  shall  be  so  no 

1  [Compare  St.  Mark* 9  Rest^  §  20(),  where  Runkin  says  that  his  only  syfltem  is 
''abhorreuce  of  all  that  is  gyntematic  instead  of  useful,'  and  that  no  true  disciple 
of  his  will  ever  be  a  '^  Ruskiiiiaii."] 

See  Vol.  XVI.  p.  154;  Vol.  XVIL  p.  105.] 


See  fU^cIesiastes  xii.  6.1 
See  Vol.  XVlll.  p.  xl.] 
.iah  ix.  6.] 
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longer,  say  the  canaries ;  His  name  shall  be  called  **  Just  what  we  expect 
the  Natural  Consequence,  the  Conservation  of  Force,  and  the  F^c 
Competition. 

33.  Recognition  of  Order.  To  see  design  and  trace  it,  the  great  hu 
faculty. 

Beginning  of  order  b  breaking  into  waves — Vibration:  fisill  of  cata 
This  order  of  the  peacock's  feather^  is  the  finest  possible  of  vibratio 
lustrous  waves  fastened  for  ever — a  golden  glacier,  with  musically  meas 
crevasses,  a  cascade  of  perpetual  fire.' 

34.  Or  compare  the  roughest,  cruellest  Indian  hunter,  proud  of  sc 
and  scalp,  laborious,  dextrous,  able  with  the  strength  of  his  right  hand  at 
to  feed  his  squaw,  to  win  hb  scalp ;  compare  him  with  the  modem  y 
of  the  civilized  city — 'Ml  ne  faut  que  de  I'argent"  the  one  idea  undei 
scalp — keeping  his  harlot  with  what  he  begs  from  hb  mother,  drei 
himself  like  a  gentleman  with  what  he  filches  from  hb  eaiployer,  sod 
stupid,  shameless.  Godless,  lifeless — a  fanged  but  handless  spider,  that  si 
indeed,  and  swells,  but  cannot  spin!* 


I  The  following  are  some  additional  obUer  dicta  delivered  in   the  Cc 
leynolds,  as  reported  in  the  Ceniury  Magazine  (see  above,  p.  492).] 

The  power  of  great  men  lies  in  subjection ;  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  attribute 
power  to  seeing  the  will  of  God,  and  not  opposing  to  it  any  will  of  hb  own. 

Only  in  the  sure  knowledge  of  oar  Lord  and  of  His  law  b  the  surenees  of 
human  action,  in  cooduct  or  in  art. 

Religion  is  a  submission,  not  an  aspiration ;  an  obedience,  not  an  ambitioi 
the  BouT. 

We  have  the  habit  6f  thinking  our  own  opinions  law,  instead  of  recognini 
law  in  the  will  of  our  Creator.  We  judge  the  truth  of  God  by  our  opinions  int 
of  vice  vernd. 

According  to  the  new  theology,  it  is  unnecessary  to  obey  God,  but  ent 
proper  to  repose  upon  Him. 

Modern  scientific  men  suppose  that  their  prayers  take  God  by  surprise. 

The  object  of  all  great  artists  is  to  make  you  forget  their  art  ana  themse 
and  believe  in  and  love  their  subject. 

The  power  of  distingubhing  right  and  wrong,  called,  when  applied  to  art,  ; 

The  art-students  of  Rome  now  make  ditches  of  themselves  for  the  dei 
rubbish  of  the  piist. 

Vile  artists,  like  Gustavo  Dor^,  love  shade  and  death. 

Ghiberti  worked  without  love;  his  art  is  cold. 

^  [Here  Ruskin  may  have  shown  the  water-colour  drawing  of  a  peacock's  fee 
which  b  No.  116  in  toe  Reference  Series  at  Oxford.] 

'  [The  MS.  adds,  ''Then  my  snow" — showing  that  the  lecturer  read  his  des 
tion  in  Modem  Painters,  vol.  i.  (Vol.  III.  pp.  445-446).] 

'  [This  (says  Mr.  Bruce,  who  reports  the  last  part  of  the  passage)  ''  wii 
intensified  sibuation  that  made  the  whole  sentence  a  hiss."] 
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I  mm,  I  believe,  the  only  penon  here  in  Oxford  who  wmy  be  has  got  aometbing' 
entirely  definite  to  teech. 

The  British  Constitution,  of  which  you  are  ao  proud, — why,  it  it  the  vileat 
mixture  of  humbug,  iniquity,  and  lies  that  Satan  ever  spewed  out  of  hell. 

Instead  of  "  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty,"  we  are  receiving  and 
acting  on  the  watchword  "England  expects  every  man  to  do  the  best  he  can  for 
himself:" 

[On  the  '^ horror  of  great  darkness"  that  fell  upon  Abraham  waiting  for  a  sign 
from  the  Lord.]  Indigestion,  most  likely,  thinks  modem  philosophy.  Accelerated 
cerebration,  with  automatic  conservation  of  psychic  force,  lucidly  suggests  Dr. 
Carpenter.  Derangement  of  sensorimotor  processes,  having  certain  lelations  of 
nextness,  condescendingly  explains  Professor  CliflFord.  Well,  my  scientific  friends, 
if  ever  God  does  you  Uie  grace  to  give  you  experience  of  the  sensations  either  c^ 
horror  or  darkness,  even  to  the  extent  your  books  inflict  on  them  on  my  own  tired 
soul,  you  will  come  out  on  the  other  side  of  that  shadow  with  newer  views  oil 
many  subjects  than  have  yet  occurred  to  you,  novelty-hunters  though  you  be. 

There  is  no  temptation  to  folly;  a  man  has  no  business  to  be  an  ass. 

Teach  no  church  catechism ;  teach  only  the  Mosaic  law  and  the  love  of  God. 
It  is  a  vice  of  mine,  in  the  fear  of  not  saying  strong  things  strongly  enough,  to 
nee  a  violence  of  language  that  takes  from  their  strength ;  but  this  is  my  calm 
and  cool  conviction  :  1  tell  vou,  without  a  note  of  excitement  in  my  voice  or 
manner,  in  language  of  absolute  and  tamest  moderation,  as  I  stand  quietly  here 
with  my  arms  hanging  at  my  sides,  unless  you  tesch  your  children  to  honour  their 
fathers  and  their  mothers,  and  to  love  God,  and  to  reverence  their  King  and  to 
treat  with  tenderness  and  take  care  of  kindly  all  inferior  creatures,  to  regard  all 
things  duly,  even  if  they  have  only  a  semblance  of  life,  and  especially  such  at 
God  has  endowed  with  the  power  of  pving  us  pleasure,  as  flowers^unless  yo« 
teach  your  children  these  things  you  will  be  educating  Frankensteins  and  demons.* 

^  [Another  passage  is  given 'in  the  same  article,  but  it  occurs  also  in  #W» 
Oacigera,  Letter  65.J 


II 

NOTES  FOR  THE  LECTURES  CALLED 
"READINGS   IN    ^ MODERN    PAINTERS ^ " 

(1877) 

LECTURE  I» 

1.  All  living  artists  contradict  wliatever  I   say;   and  see   what  fatal   im- 
pediment that  puts  in  the  way  of  my  use  to  you. 

The  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Parb  and  Vienna  doesn't  contradict 
your  professor  here. 

The  Greek  scholars  of  Berlin  do  not  contradict  the  Dean  of  Christ 
Church ;  the  Professor  of  Medicine  in  Paris  agrees  in  most  points  with  Dr. 
Acland ;  and  you  can  believe,  and  do  believe,  what  they  all  say.  But  you 
will  hear  a  separate  theory  from  every  art  professor  in  Europe,  and  every 
one  of  their  theories,  however  disagreeing  among  themselves,  are  in  unison 
of  opposition  to  me.     I  am  alone  against  all  the  host  of  them. 

For  I  have  mainly  said  three  things : — 

(I.)  That  the  life  of  Art  is  in  religion. 
(II.)  That  the  food  of  Art  is  ocular  and  passionate  study  of  Nature 

—ocular,  especially  as  opposed  to  microscopic. 
(III.)  That  the  health  of  Art  is  in  the  humility  and  poverty  of  the 
artist's  life. 

2.  The  contradictions: — 

To  (I.) — that  the  life  of  Art  is  in  religion — it  is  asserted  that  the 
life  of  Art  is  in  sensuality. 

To  (II.) — that  the  food  of  Art  is  ocular  and  passionate  study  of  Nature 
— it  is  asserted  that  the  food  of  Art  is  a  telescopic,  scalpellic,  and  dis- 
passionate study  of  Nature. 

/  say,  if  you  want  to  paint  a  dog,  love  him,  and  look  at  him  ;  they  say, 
if  you  want  to  paint  a  dog,  vivisect  him  first,  and  boil  all  the  flesh  off 
his  bones  afterwards. 

^  [Delivered  on  November  6.] 
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To  (III.) — that  the  health  of  Art  is  in  the  humility  of  the  workman's 
life — they  say — and  all  the  world  thinks — that  the  health  of  Art  is  in 
the  pride  and  riches  of  the  workman's  life. 

3.  Bat  there's  a  foarth  contradiction,  worse. 

Observe  all  these  contradictions,  though  they  deny  the  dependence  of 
art  on  good,  do  not  deny  the  being  of  good. 

Art  may  be  independent  of  religion,  yet  there  is  religion ;  and  of  Tirtae» 
but  there  is  virtue ;  and  of  humility,  but  there  is  humility. 

But  now  a  fourth  and  exhaustive  contradiction  has  to  be  fought,  which 
is  a  little  too  much  for  me. 

[The  fourth  contradiction  will  be  found  in  §  9*  luid  again  in  §  16, 
but  Ruskin  here  diverged  to  explain  the  general  subject  of  his 
course,  and  gave  first  a  **  General  Sketch  of  the  Book :  Written  in 
Praise  of  Turner."] 

4.  The  first  volume  was  an  expansion  of  a  long  letter  in  defence  of 
Turner.  About  1840  a  marked  change  took  place  in  Turner's  style.  The 
change  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Fivers  of  France,  and  was  from  yellow  and  grey 
to  truth  in  colour.  The  central  idea  of  the  defence  of  Turner,  as  con- 
tained in  Modem  Painters,  was  that  sight  depends  on  the  soul,  and  that 
I  have  shown  you  to  be  entirely  true.^ 

5.  The  contents  of  this  book  are  generally,  as  I  say,  right.  I'm  not 
ashamed  of  them,  but  I  am  ashamed  of  its  systematisation,  which  is 
affected  and  forced. 

I  am  ashamed  now,^  I  say,  of  the  affected  style  of  the  volume.  Subse* 
quently  I  read  Carlyle,  and  succeeded  in  catching  something  of  his  rhjrthni. 
I  am  ashamed,  too,  of  my  pretended  systems.  Plato  threw  out  systems 
like  the  gleam  on  foam ;  Herbert  Spencer  throws  them  out  like  boys 
blowing  bubbles  full  of  dirty  air.  My  system  of  ''Ideas  of  Power,  Truth, 
Beauty,  and  Relation"  was  wrong  too  in  denial  of  the  delight  in  ''ideas 
of  power."  Veneration,  desire  for  exertion,  and  sympathy  are  all  involved 
in  "  ideas  of  power,"  and  are  all  legitimate  elements  of  delight. 

Now  I  should  say  quite  plainly  a  picture  must  firat  be  well  painted; 
secondly,  must  be  a  true  representation ;  thirdly,  must  be  of  a  pret^ 
thing;  fourthly,  must  be  of  a  pretty  thing  which  there  was  some  rational 
and  interesting  cause  for  painting. 

[Ruskin  then  gave  some  illustrations  of  his  three  leading  prin* 
ciples  and  of  their  contradictions ;  the  two  following  sections  (^  6,  7) 
are  supplied  from  Studies  m  Rmskin.] 

6.  The  health  of  Art  consisU  in  the  humility  of  the  artist.  I  have 
in  my  possession  Turner's  receipt  for  £28,  7s.,  paid  for  three  drawings  of 
Florence.  One  of  these  would  now  fetch  from  £500  to  £800.  The  high 
prices  now  paid  for  pictures  are  the  cause  of  the  hurry  in  modem  work. 
A  man  can  resist  a  bribe  of  nine  guineas,  but  not  so  easily  one  of 
£8000.  Even  here  in  Oxford  the  leaven  of  pride  and  riches  is  at  work. 
The  peace  of  Isis  is  disturbed  by  shouts  of  ambition,  and  all  ambition  is 

1  r§  4  it  inserted  from  Studies  m  RuskinJ] 

*  frhe  pasnge  "  I  am  ashamed  .  .  .  elements  of  delight"  is  added  from  Studies 
in  Ruskin,  the  memoranda  in  the  M&  being  "  Bobbles.  Ideas  of  Power,  Truth, 
Beauty,  and  Relation.''] 
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shameful  No  nataral  beauty  can  be  seen  through  a  shameful  passion.  It 
was  want  of  compassion  which  often  made  me  niil  to  appreciate  Turner's 
work,  for  he  painted  always  in  pity  or  joy. 

7.  The  food  of  Art  is  the  ocular  and  passionate  study  of  Nature.  The 
pleasure  of  modem  science  is  the  pride  of  seeing  more  by  instruments 
than  common  people  can  with  the  naked  eye.  Of  the  two  dominant 
schools  in  the  University,  one  despises  Nature,  the  other  despises  God. 
Man's  eye  sees  through  his  souL  But  nowadays  sight  has  become  mecha- 
nical. Ideas  of  power  have  become  mechanical  too.  The  thing  you' like 
in  dancing  is  row.  You  can  put  on  a  mechanical  University  boat;  you 
would  have  it  to  go  like  a  watch — no  beating  of  oars,  nor  anything 
wrong  with  the  sliding  seats — and  you  might  r-race  it  against  the  Cam- 
bridge machine,  and  bet  upon  it  Well,  the  difference  between  what  you 
would  feel  about  it  then  and  now  is  all  the  idea  of  power. ^ 

Again.  In  Ealing  cemetery  I  hear  a  tolling  machine  has  been  set  up 
at  the  cost  of  £S0,  and  the  sexton,  like  a  miller  at  his  dam,  turns  on 
the  lamentation.^ 

8.  Well,  next  of  course  you  will  soon  have  steam  organs  and  singers, 
and  turn  on  your  cathedral  service.^  But  when  you  come  to  poetry,  as 
well  as  music,  you  are  at  last  stopped.  You  can't  turn  on  your  Tennyson. 
But  suppose  you  could,  suppose  you  could  produce  In  Memoriam  sonnets 
by  an  ingenious  combination  of  dictionaries,  you  wouldn't  like  it. 

Well,  you  have  very  nearly  succeeded  in  turning  on  painting.  The 
photograph  is  entirely  mechanical.^ 

Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  would  like  it.  You  are  trying  to  turn 
on  Turner;  you  think  photographs  better  than  painting;  you  would  fain, 
I  believe,  turn  on  Tennyson. 

9.  But  of  one  thing  I  am  sure,  that  you  are  trying  with  all  your 
might  to  find  out  that  you  can  turn  on  God.  To  take  the  idea  of  per- 
sonal power  out  of  creation;  to  destroy  all  art,  from  lowest  to  highest, 
and  to  substitute  not  merely  mechanism  —  for  there  is  ingenuity  in 
mechanism — but  blind  force  ;  nay,  scarcely  force,  but  the  sticking  of  proto- 
plasms to  itself  as  of  not  merely  ashes  to  ashes,  but  mud  to  mud. 

Now  I  have  no  words,  and  shall  not  try  to  find  any,  to  express  the 
sense  of  horror  I  have  at  all  this,  and  the  paralysis  it  is  to  me,  and 
destruction  of  hope  of  being  of  use.  But  I  will  at  least  show  you,  in 
what  I  read  to-day,  how  steadily  the  assertion  of  the  contrary  of  all  this 
runs  through  my  books  from  first  to  last,  and  that,  whatever  other  changes  or 
additions  may  have  occurred  in  my  teaching,  in  this  it  has  been  consistent 
and  reiterated.     I  take  first  the  introduction  to  the  theoretic  faculty. 

[Ruskin  here  read  §  8  ("Ideas  of  Beauty,  how  essentially  moral") 
and  §  9  ("  How  degraded  by  heartless  reception  ")  from  ch.  ii.  sec.  i, 
of  the  second  volume  of  Modem  Painters  (Vol.  IV.  pp.  48-50).] 


Compare  Lecturei  on  Art,  §  100  (Vol.  XX.   p.  96).] 

[See  For^  Clavigera,  Letter  83  (Notes  and  Correspondence).] 

Compare   Val  cPAnio,  §  20.5.] 

Compare  Vol.  XIV.  pp.  358-359,  Vol.  XV.  p.  353,  and  Vol.  XIX.  p.  89.] 
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LECTURE   n» 

10.  I  am  going  to  give  you  again  the  substance  of  my  last  Icctare,  whiek 
is  the  substance  of  the  course  I  propose.  But  I  have  first  to  teU  jom^ 
why  this  course  of  lectures  on  myself  was  needfiiL  It  was  needful  specially 
beoiuse  Modem  PaitUers  itself  is  a  lecture  with  no  conclusion,  and  I  have 
now  to  put  the  conclusion  upon  it. 

It  was  a  lecture  with  no  conclusion,  first,  because  I  did  not  see  my 
way  to  one;  and,  secondly,  because  I  was  not  allowed  to  wait  till  I  did. 
There  were  many  things  that  pussled  me  in  Turner's  life,  and  more  that 
pusxled  me  in  my  own;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  what  1  was  surest  of 
in  principle  was  obscurest  in  fact,  and  I  was  forced  to  finish  the  book 
while  I  was  in  this  mess  of  thought,  to  please  my  father,*  and  very  lucky 
it  was  that  I  did  please  him. 

11.  The  way  it  came  about  was  this  —  the  first  volume  of  Moderm 
Pamters  was  simply,  a  long  letter  in  defence  of  Turner  against  Bimtk-- 
wood's  Magazine,  But  in  the  course  of  the  letter  I  felt  it  would  be 
desirable  to  make  it  a  treatise,  and  that  in  order  to  make  it  a  good  one, 
I  wanted  more  knowledge. 

So  I  set  myself  to  get  more,  and  went  to  Italy  by  myself  in  1845, 
and  my  man's  work  then  began ;  of  which  I  may  ask  any  of  you  who  are 
interested  in  it  to  observe,  that  from  1845  to  I860  1  went  oo  with  more 
or  less  of  public  applause,  and  then  in  I860  people  saw  a  change  come 
over  me,  which  they  highly  disapprove^,  and  I  went  on  from  I860  to 
1875  under  the  weight  of  continually  increasing  public  recusancy  and 
reprobation. 

The  years  are  exact  if  you  care  to  notice  them — 

For  fifteen  years  precisely  my  writings  were  thought  praiseworthy. 
For  fifteen  precisely,  thought  the  reverse. 

12.  Then  in  1875  another  change  came  over  me,  and  people  are  be- 
ginning to  think  again  there  may  perhaps  be  something  in  what  I  say 
after  all. 

A  change  came  over  im,  I  have  admitted  at  all  those  periods.  But 
not  over  the  message  I  had  to  bring.  First,  I  gave  it  cheerfully,  and 
everybody  was  plea^d.  Then  I  gave  it  indignanUy,  and  everybody  was 
disgusted.  Finally,  I  have  to  give  it  deliberately,  and  in  complete  sun, 
and  I  think  you  are  gradually  beginning  to  see — as  I  only  now  quite 
begin  to  see  myself — how  from  first  to  last  it  has  been  true. 

13.  Now  the  thing  which  I  have  especially  to  thank  my  father  for  is 
that  he  made  me  miish  my  book,  without  finishing  it,  leaving,  as  in 
Aladdin's  palace,*  one  window  which  I  could  not  fill — which  I  have  only 
found  the  right  colour  to  put  into— since  that  last  year  of  change,   187i. 

^  [Delivered  on  November  8.     Ruskin's  memoraDda  begin  thus:— 
"  Reasons  of  disorder  io  lectures. 

Roots  of  trees. 

Liking  to  sorprise. 

Lectures  ought  to  have  iudezes."] 
«  rSes  Vol.  VII.  pp.  Iv.-lvi.] 
»  [Compare  Vol  IX.  p.  307.  J 
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He  made  me  finish  it  with  a  Teiy  pathetic  aj^ieaL  For  fifteen  jtan  he 
had  seen  me  oolleeting  materiak,  aiid  oollecting  and  learning  new  truths 
and  still  learning— erexy  Tolume  of  the  four  pitehed  in  a  new  kej — and 
lie  was  proToiked  enough,  naturally,  and  weary  of  waiting.  And  In  1859 
he  took  hia  last  journey  with  me  abroad;  and  when  he  eame  bomOi  and 
fimnd  signs  of  infirmity  inoreasing  on  him,  and  that  it  were  too  prdiable 
he  might  never  travel  &r  more,  until  very  fiur,  he  said  to  me  one  day, 
<«  John,  if  you  don't  finish  that  book  now,  I  shall  never  see  it"  So  I  said 
I  wouU  do  it  for  hhn  forthwith;  and  did  it,  as  I  could. 

14.  I  finished  it,  I  say,  as  I  oould,  not  knowing  in  reality  what  my 
own  book  was  about.  I  fiuicied  it  was  all  about  Turner — and  the  end  of 
Tuxner^s  life  had  been  a  very  sonowful  one^^^nd  I  felt  that  no  (me  would 
now  believe  through  him — my  main  subject — ^the  first  thing  I  had  to  make 
them  believe,  that  all  art  depended  on  noUeness  of  life.  I  knew  his  life 
had  been  noble,  but  not  in  ways  that  I  could  emvinee  othen  of,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  all  my  woik  had  been  in  vain. 

And  this  was,  therefore,  what  I  wrote,  at  the  end  pf  those  fifteen  years 
of  labour,  of  my  work  and  of  him. 

[Heie  Ruskin  read  §g  18-16  ("What  Turner  might  have  done  for 
us,  had  he  received  help  and  love,  instead  of  diraain,"  etc)  of  the 
last  chapter  of  Idbdem  Pamien  (VoL  VII.  pp.  454-456).] 

15.  So  I  wrote  in  the  last  leaf  but  one  of  Modem  PamterM  in  the  year 
I860.  I  got  this  bound  volume  hi  the  Valley  of  St  Martin's  in  that 
summer,  and  in  the  Valley  of  Chamouni  I  gave  up  my  art-work,  and  wrote 
this  little  book,*  the  beginning  of  the  days  of  reprobation. 

Having  wrought  through  them,  I  am  enabled  now  to  complete  my  old 
one.  Looking  back,  I  find  that  though  all  its  Turner  work  was  right  and 
good,  the  essential  business  of  the  book  was  quite  benrond  that,  and  one 
I  had  never  thought  of.  I  had  been  as  a  fidthful  scribe,  writing^  words  I 
knew  not  the  force  of  or  final  intent  I  find  now  the  main  value  of  the 
book  to  be  exactly  in  that  systematic  scheme  of  it*  which  I  had  despised, 
and  in  the  very  adoption  of  and  insistence  upon  the  Greek  term  Theoria, 
instead  of  sight  or  perception^  in  which  I  had  thought  myself  perhaps 
uselessly  or  affectedly  refined. 

16.  I  had  no  conception  then  that  days  would  ever  come  when  an 
honest  and  earnest  natural  philosopher  would  verily  believe  and,  face  to 
face  with  me,  say  that  sight  was  altogether  mechanical ;  ^  or  when  two  parties 
would  divide  this  great  University,  of  which  the  one  would  look  with  scorn 
upon  Nature,  and  the  other  upon  her  Maker;  and  build  on  the  two 
opposite  sides  of  the  same  road  a  college^  and  a  museum,  in  which  the 
collegians  should  be  fearful  of  the  questions  of  the  Muse,  and  the  votaries 
of  the  Muse  proclaim  in  triumph :  ^'  God,  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers 
manners,  deceived  in  time  past  our  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these 
last  days  not  spoken  unto  us."^ 

^  [The  MS.  contains  at  this  point  a  characteristic  note  of  a  disturbance  while 
he  was  writing:  " Railroad  whistle  a  quarter  of  an  hour  long."] 


Unto  this  Last;  for  the  writing  of  it,  see  Vol.  XVII.  p.  zxi.] 

i.«.,  of  the  second  volume.] 

'For  this  saying  by  Huxley,  see  above,  EagU^t  Nest,  §  09,  p.  194.] 

Keble  College,  opened  in  1870.] 

Hebrews  i.  1.] 
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17.  Sach  days  I  have  nevertheless  lived  to  see^  and  soch  moseiim  I  hmwrn 
had  hand  in  building,^  and  have  seen  it  since  filled  with  dead  men's  booei^ 
and  not  only  with  the  bones  of  men  dead,  but  the  bones  of  men  dead  by 
disease  for  chief  subjects  of  this  modem  theoretic  faculty.  And  therefore 
it  is  that  to-day  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  reassert  not  now  the  established 
fame  of  my  dead  friend,  but  the  laws  by  which  he  laboured,  and  the  light 
by  which  he  saw ;  the  light  which  now  walketh  in  darkness,  and  the  dvk- 
ness  comprehends  it  not.^ 

And  thus  the  scheme  of  the  course  of  teaching  which  I  laid  before  you 
becomes  necessary  to  the  uttermost,  and  the  reassertion  with  the  true 
closing  words  of  this  book  of  its  three  main  theorems — 

That  the  arts  of  man  are  in  his  virtue,  not  in  his  vice. 

That  the  eyes  of  man  are  of  his  soul,  not  of  his  flesh. 

And  that  the  glory  of  man  is  in  his  lowliness,  not  his  exaltation. 

18.  And  now  as  I  have  read  you  the  end,  so  now  I  will  read  you  a 
bit  of  the  beginning  of  the  fifteen  years'  work : — 

[Here  Ruskin  read  from  the  first  chapter  of  the  second  volume 
of  Modem  Painiers  ("Of  the  Rank  and  Rektions  of  the  TheoreUc 
Faculty  "),  emphasising  especially  (see  Vol.  IV.  p.  36  n.)  the  passage  in 
§  11,  where  he  claims  for  the  Theoretic  and  the  Imaginative  fitcalties 
"  their  true  place  for  the  intellectual  lens  and  moral  retina  by  which 
and  on  which  our  informing  thoughts  are  concentrated  and  repre- 
sented."] 
'intellectual   lens,  and  moral  retina" — the  lens  faithfully  and  fiir  col- 
lecting,   the    retina   fidthfully  and    inwardly    receiving.      I   cannot    better 
the  expression.*    The  full  meaning  I  will  endeavour  to  show  you  in  next 
lecture. 


LECTURE   III* 

[Ruskin  notes  the  subject  of  this  lecture  as  "  Language  of  Unto 

thii  Last.'*     He  began  with  reading  a  celebrated  passage  from  Tk€ 

Seven  Lampt  (ch.  vi.  §  1,  Vol  VIII.  pp.  221-224),  and  recalled  the 

pains  which  he  took  over  the  alliterations  in  ''Those  ever  springing 

flowers    and    ever    flowing    streams    had    been  dyed   by  the    deep 

colours^"  and  so  forth.     He  now  wrote,  he  said,  in  a  different  style, 

and  "people  don't  like  my  present  style."] 

19-  The  explanation  of  the  difference  is  a  very  essential  part  of  my 

work  here;  for  the  art  of  language  is  certainly  one  of  the  fine  arts,  and 

many  of  my  readers,  I  observe,  suppose  I  know  no  other,  but  at  least  moat 

of  them  credit  me  with  that 

Now  all  that  I  know  about  language,  in  a  way  so  sure  that  I  care  to 
tdl  you  it,  was  written,  in  the  third  of  my  inaugural  lectures,  ai  accurately 
at  I  could  write  it;  and  as  this  course  is  not  to  tell  you  new  things,  but 


1  [See  below,  pp.  623  seq,"] 

*  [See  John  i.  6.] 

*  [Deliversd  on  November  ioT) 
xxn.  2  K 


[Compare  X«efMr«t  ^m  AH,  §46  (YoL  XX.  p.  66). 
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to  resume  what  I  wish  you  most  to  remember,  I  will  read  you  that 
for  the  iecond  time,  it  being  now  seven  years,  and  raorc,  since  I 
first. 

[Lectures  on  Ari^  g  70  (VoL  XX.  p.  76),  the  passage  in 
Virgil  and  Pope  are  cited  as  "two  great  masters  of  the  absoj 
of  language."  In  reading  it,  Ruskin  remarked  that  *'Tenn 
really  Virgil's  match  in  voice  but  has  not  his  compass,  and  tl 
does  not  wear  his  gold  so  lightly — it  loads  him  a  little.'*] 

20.  "  Masters  of  the  art  of  language/'  but  their  art  is  always  m 
Now  whenever  art  is  visible  there  is  a  trace  of  insincerity,  a  certain 
of  coldness.  When  there  is  perfect  sincerity,  the  art,  however  magr 
is  never  viaible^^the  passion  and  the  truth  hide  it  The  drawing 
Greta  and  Tees^  for  instance,  of  Turner — my  best— it  Icwks  as  if  a 
could  have  done  it.^  And  in  the  best  writing  it  will  seem  to  yoi 
whether  it  speak  of  little  things  or  great,  it  couldn't  have  bc< 
any  other  way. 

21.  Now  the  intense  fault  of  all  my  early  writing  is  that  you  k 
a  moment  it  is  my  writing  ;  it  has  always  the  taste  of  me  in  it>  6i 
is  the  weakness  of  me,  ot-  the  insincerity.  As  I  advance  in  life,  «; 
more  steady  and  more  true,  yon  don't  see  the  manner  so  distinct 
you  will  see  the  matter  far  more* 

Now  1   will  read  you   two  very  short  but  quite  characteristic   fM 

fifteen    years    apart,    for    the    one    of    which,    at    the    time,    I    was 

applauded  ;  the  second,  nobody,  that  ever  I  heard  of  yet,  eares  abo 

"He  who  has  once  stood  beside  the  grave,  to  look  upon  th 

panionship   which  has  been  for  ever  closed,  feeling   how   im] 

there  are  the  wUd  love  and  the   keen  sorrow,  to  give  one   ii 

pleasure   to   the   pulseless   heart,  or  atone   in  the   lowest  ixie« 

the  departed  spirit  for  the  hour  of  unkindness,  will  scarcely 

future  incur  that  debt  to  the  hearty  which  can  only  be   disc 

to  the  diiBt/'» 

22.  Now,  that  is  a  true  saying,  and  in  the  measure  of  me  at  thai 
sincere  one*  But  with  my  present  knowledge  of  literature  1  €?ould 
an  instant  that  the  person  who  wrote  that  never  had  so  stood  beside  tA 
I  could  be  perfectly  sure  of  it,  for  two  reasons — ^the  first,  that  the 
in  the  passage  feeling,  and  the  melody  that  conies  of  feeling,  cno 
show  that  the  writer  was  capable  of  deep  passion ;  and  the  seeoiu 
being  so  capable j  if  he  had  ever  stood  beside  his  dead  before  it  w^as 
out  of  his  sight,  he  would  never,  in  speaking  of  the  time,  have  stud 
to  put  three  rf*s  one  after  another  in  delitj  discharged,  and  dust. 

33.  Neict,    1    will   read   jou    the   passage   nobody    has   cared 
which  one  day  many  will  assuredly  come  to  read  with  care,  the  las 
graph  J  namely^  of  that  central  book  of  ray  life  r — 

"  And  if,  on  due  and  honest  thought  over  these  things^  it 
that  the  kind  of  existence  to  which  men  are  now  sumtnoE 
every  pica  of  pity  and  claim  of  right,  may,  for  some  time  at  lei 
be  a  luxurious  one ; — consider  whether,  even  supposing  it  g% 
luxury  would  be  desired  by  any  of  us,  if  we  saw  clearly  at  oi 

1  [No.  2  in  the  Standard  Series  (VoL  XXL  p.  11,  and  Plate  XXV.) 
*  [Modem  Painters,  vol  i*  pt.  i.  sec*  i.  eh,  i.  §  5  (Vol  JU.  p,  e6>,l 
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the  faffering  which  acoompanies  it  in  the  woridL     Lnznr  ii  iadeed 

pooible  in  the  future — innocent  and  exquisite;  hiznrj  w  al^  aal 

by   the  help  of  all ;    bat  luxury  at    present   can  only  be  a^~ 

by  the  ignorant;  the  cruellest  man  living  could  not  sit  at  Us 

unless  he  sat  blindfold.     Raise  the  veil  boldly;   £tLce  the  liglit;  wmd 

if,  as  yet,  the  light  of  the  eye  can  only  be  through  tean^  wmd  tile 

light  of  the  body  through  sackcloth,  go  thou  forth  weepings  bmi^ 

precious  seed,  until  the  time  come,  and  the  kingdom,  when  QuM's 

gift  of  bread,  and   bequest  of  peace,  shall  be   '  Unto  this  last  aa 

unto  thee ' ;  and  when,  for  earth's  severed  multitudes  of  the  widted 

and  the  weary,  there  shall  be  holier  recondliaHon  than  that  of  tiie 

narrow    home,   and   calm    economy,  where   the    Wid^ed   eeaae — not 

from  trouble,  but  from  troubling — and  the  Weary  are  at  lest.**^ 

Now,  first,  that  passage   is  better  than  the  other  because  there's  not 

any  art  of  an  impudently  visible  kind,  and  not  a  word  which,  as  &r  aa  I 

know,  you  could  put  another  for,  without  loss  to  the  sense.     It  is  trse  that 

plea  and  pii^  both  begin  with  p,  but  plea  is  the  right  word,  and  thcve  ii  aa 

other  which  is  in  full  and  clear  opposition  to  claim. 

But  there  is  still  affectation  in  the  passage — ^the  affectatioo  of 
neat.     Were  I  writing  it  now  I  should  throw  it  looser,  and  explain 
and  there,  getting  intelligibility  at  the  cost  of  concentration.     Tlias 
I  gay- 

Tjixury  is  possible  in  the   future — innocent  and  exqoisile — 
luxury  for  all  and  by  the  help  of  all " — 
that's  a  remains  of  my  old  bad  trick  of  putting  my  words  in  bracea,  like 
game,  neck  to  neck,  and  leaving  the  reader  to  untie  them.     Hear  hofw  I 
should  put  the  same  sentence  now : — 

''Luxury   is   indeed   possible    in    the   future — innocent,   becaaac 
granted  to  the  need  of  all ;  and  exquisite,  because  perfected  br  the 
akl  of  all." 
You  see  it  has  gained  a  little  in  melody  in  being  put  right,  and  gained 
a  great  deal  in  clearness. 

Then  another  and  worse  flaw  in  this  passage  is  that  there  is  a  moment's 
incontinence  in  it — loss  of  self-command,  and  with  that,  of  truth.  ''Tlie 
cmellest  man  living  could  not  sit  at  his  feast,  unless  be  sate  blindfold." 
That  is  not  true.  There  are  persons  cruel  enough  to  eat  their  dinners 
whatever  they  see,  but  not  many ;  and  you  may  generally  give  such  lively 
speakers  as  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  at  the  Manchester  banquet  the  other 
day^  the  full  credit  of  not  seeing  much.^ 

24.  But  putting  by  these  remains  of  the  errors  of  my  old  manner,  this 
writing  of  my  central  life  is  in  all  serious  ways  as  good  as  I  can  do,  and 
it  eoatained  at  once  the  substance  of  all  that  I  have  had  since  to  say.  And 
it    is   good  chiefly  in  this,  that  being  most  earnest  in  itself,  it  will  teach 

t  Wmio  tkU  Last,  $  85  (\'oL  XVII.  p.  114).] 

s  [The  reference  is  to  a  speech  at  a  banquet  held  at  Manchecter,  to  oelebraka 
the  opening  of  the  oew  Town  Hall,  on  September  13,  1877.  Bishop  Fraser  critictsed 
Queen  Victoria  very  sbaq>lv  for  Dot  eominir  to  Manchester,  and  threatened  that 
gbe  might  lire  to  regret  toe  day.  This  lively  speech  was  the  subject  of  much 
comment  in  the  newspapers  at  the  time.  Ruskin  seldom  missed  an  opportunity  of 
girding  at  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  not  on  personal  int>ands,  but  as  the  head  of 
a  commercial  diocese :  see  For*  Ctarigera,  Letters  10  and  84.] 
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you  to  reeoMiie  with  greater  deameit  the  truth  of  noUe  wordi.  You 
might  read  the  ptMtge  In  Job^  with  whieh  it  eooeliktes,  again  and  again 
and  yet  loae  the  full  meaning  of  it  In  iti  pathos :  unlet*  you  were  brought 
to  aome  attentive  panae,  tou  might  read  It  like  a  meie  chant  or  dirge— 
•*  For  now  should  I  have  lain  still  and  been  quiet,  I  diould  have 
slept:  then  had  I  been  at  vest 

**  With  kings  and  eounsellois  of  the  earth,  which  buttt  desoUte 
places  for  themselves; 

«'Qr  with  princes  that  had  gold,  who  filled  their  houaes  with 
silver: 

** Or  as  an  hidden  untimely  birtb  I  had  not  been;  as  in&nti 
^ich  never  saw  light. 

**There  the  widced  cease  ftmn  trouMIng;  and  there  the  weary 
be  at  rest" 
Bat  now  read,  and  think  of  It — 

"  I  should  have  slept :  then  had  I  been  at  rest"  ^ 
With  kings  and  counsellors  of  the  earth,  which  built  desolate  places 
for  themselves;  daoiate  great  palaces  on  the  heath,  where  the  cottage 
has  been  swept  away ;  great  palaces  in  the  ekty^  whose  crimes  are  the  seed 
of  death.  Or  with  pieces  that  had  gold,  that  filled  their  houses  with 
sOver.  Or  as  an  hidden  untimely  birth  I  had  not  been,  they  and  their 
wealth  also,  no  more.  For  there  the  wicked  cesssverunt  a  tnmultu — 
have  ceased  ftom  thdr  raging;  and  there  the  weary— ct  mmfiivm^ — are  at 
rest. 

25.  Now  in  mv  next  lecture  I  1k^  to  show  you  a  still  greater  dif- 
ference between  the  second  and  the  third  method  and  meaning  of  my 
work  than  between  the  first  and  second;  but  to-day  I  will  endMvour  to 
apply  what  we  have  been  sajring  to  greater  woA  than  any  of  mine. 

I  have  told  you  that  great  work  never  showed  its  art  The  greatest 
of  all  becomes  unconsdous  of  it  in  its  ease.  I  have  brought  you  to  look 
at  to-day  two  pieces  of  art — Carpacdo  and  Walter  Scott. 

[The  Scott  was  a  manuscript  of  one  of  the  Waverley  Noveb, 
remarkable  for  its  freedom  from  correction.  The  remainder  of  the 
lecture  was  a  discourse  on  Carpacdo's  pictures  of  St.  Ursula  (see 
St.  Mark's  Resi).] 

LECTURE  IV  » 

[Ruskin  notes  the  subject  of  this  lecture  as  ''Contents  of  Unto 
thU  IjoH,'*  and  began  with  recalling  the  passage  read  at  the  last 
lecture,  §  23.] 

26.  ''Luxury^  innocent  and  exquisite — luxury  for  all,  and  by  the  help 
of  all/'  expanded  into 

"  Luxury,  innocent,  because  granted  to  the  need  of  all ;  and  exquisite, 
because  perfected  by  their  aid." 

Now  you  might  at  first  think  I  was  wrong  in  speaking  of  luxury  as 
of  universal  necessity. 

*  [Job  iii.  13-17.] 

*  [Homeric  word  for  the  dead,  tbose  who  have  done  their  work.] 
'    Delivered  on  November  13.] 
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Not  so.  All  men  have  need  of  it — the  poor  as  the  rich — and  need 
of  it  in  five  orders  or  heights — 

1.  Luxury  in  exercise. 

2.  Luxury  in  food. 

3.  Luxury  in  dress. 

4.  Luxury  in  hearing. 

5.  Luxury  in  seeing. 

(1.)  Luxury  in  exercise,  and  fully  in  labour  and  rest.  That  is  to  say, 
in  healthy  provocation  of  the  freedom  of  our  limbs  and  healthy  repose, 
such  as  lying  down  after  a  long  walk  in  clean  sheets  and  lavender,  and  in 
a  house  where  one  likes  to  be. 

(2.)  Luxury  in  food.  That  you  should  have  good  bread,  fruit,  butter, 
meat,  and  wine,  and  be  able  to  taste  all  these. 

To  be  able  properly  to  taste  strawberries  and  cream  is  a  virtue,  and 
therefore  a  necessity.  You  are  not  perfectly  human  unless  you  know  the 
full  luxury  of  that.     Most  people  gobble  them,  like  pigs  or  blackbircb. 

(8.)  Luxury  in  dress.  The  pleasure  of  feeling  that  one  is  well  and 
rightly  dressed^  and  that  people  like  to  look  at  us.  It  is  a  beautifully 
delicate  luxury  this,  chiefly  the  privilege  and  virtue  of  women ;  it  is  quite 
wonderful  what  an  immense  quantity  of  quite  celestial  pleasure  a  nice  girl 
will  get  out  of  a  pretty  dress. 

(4.)  Luxury  in  hearing,  which  is  both  of  music  and  literature  and  the 
tilings  they  relate,  and  on  which  I  need  not  expatiate.     And 

(5.)  Luxury  in  seeing,  or  in  intellectual  painting  and  the  things  it 
relates.  Both  these  two  last  luxuries  are  of  course  nobler  than  the  others ; 
but  the  luxury  of  sight  is  of  course  the  most  extended  and  has  the  nobler 
sphere,  for  there  is  this  great  difference  between  music  and  painting,  that 
while  God  leaves  us  in  the  earth  for  the  most  part  to  sing  for  ourselves. 
He  Himself  paints  for  us. 

27.  Now  these  luxuries  are,  I  meant  to  say  in  this  closing  paragraph  of 
Unto  tku  Last,  to  be  granted  to  all  and  perfected  by  all.  We  are  to  let 
the  mill  girl  have  the  joy  of  exercise  and  the  sweetness  of  rest  We  are 
to  give  wholesome  bread,  milk,  and  fruit  to  the  labouring  man's  children, 
pretty  dress  to  his  wife  and  daughters;  but,  above  all,  we  are  to  give 
the  luxury  of  hearing  to  the  deaf,  and  the  luxury  of  sight  to  the  bUnd. 
For  these,  understood  as  they  are  spoken — in  the  spirit,  not  in  the  letter — 
are  indeed  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound. ^ 

28.  I  must  not  generaUze  farther  to-day,  but  come  at  once  to  my 
special  point,  that  as  the  colleges  of  this  University  were  founded  to  bring 
the  music  of  the  Word  of  God  to  the  ears  of  the  youth  of  England,  so 
the  museum  of  this  University  was  founded  to  bring  the  light  and  beauty 
•ad  life  of  the  works  of  God  to  their  eyes. 

Instead  of  which,  while  its  whole  space  would  not  be  enough  to  show 
the  twentieth  part  of  what  it  ought  to  show  of  the  life  of  this  world, 
kalf  of  that  narrow  space  is  given  to  display,  and  recommend  to  oontem- 
plation,  the  Devil's  working  in  it  through  disease,  and  his  triumph  over 
it  in  death. 

29-  And  here  some  of  you  will  be  eager  to  cry  out  against  me  for  my 

>  [Isaiah  Izi.  1.] 
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diiooarteqrf  more  for  my  thedlogj,  and  perfaapi  more  itill  for  my  bad 
Uite. 

Let  me  briefly  answer  these  three  oounts. 

I  know  podtively  that  everything  done  in  this  mosenm^  has  been 
pknned  as  eonseientioasly  and  exeeotod  as  fidthftiUy  as  erer  work  wss  by 
man.  But  precisely  um  I  shoaU  ask  Professor  RoHeston*  to  express  clearly 
and  in  pablic>  if  need&l,  anything  in  mj  work  whieh^  without  my  conceiv- 
ing it,  paralysed  Us,  so  I  believe  he  will  not  think  it  other  than  datilul  in 
me  to  say  in  poblic,  beeaose  I  think-  it  needfol^  why  his  work^  without 
his  meaning  it,  paralyses  mine. 

That  is  my  answer  to  the  coont  of  discourtesy. 

80.  To  any  inculpation  of  my  theolou,  I  reply  that  it  is  antiquated, 
but  I  have  seen  no  reason  hith^to^  and  see  less  mi  less  reason  every  day 
of  my  Ufe,  to  doubt  it 

51.  And  to  the  third  count  against  my  taste  in  that  I  prefer  seeing  an 
animal  with  its  flesh  and  skin  on  it  to  seeing  only  its  oones,  and  that 
whereas  modem  men  of  science  declare  a  skeleton  to  be  a  beantiful 
thing,  and  that  it  should  be  put  on  the  chimney-piece  of  the  house, 
I  say  that  it  is  an  ugly  thing,  and  should  be  kept  in  the  cupboard  of 
the  house,  if  it  can't  be  put  out  of  it  altogether.  To  this  plea  against 
my  taste,  I  answer  that  whatever  may  be  said  of  me  and  my  fine-spun 
sentiments,  I  appeal  finally  always  to  practical  common-sense;  and  the 
truth  of  human  feelinff  may  be  ascertained  at  once  by  any  of  you  who 
will  ask  the  young  lady,  whose  judgment  he  most  values,  to  wear  for 
his  sake  a  bird's  skeleton  in  her  hat  instead  of  its  skin,  and  see  what  she 
will  reply. 

82.  Not  that  even  wearing  its  skin  in  her  hat  is  a  piece  either  of  good 
taste  or  good  morals;  but  as  I  have  already  gone  the  length,  in  Fan 
CUwigera,  of  calling  the  young  ladies  of  the  period,  in  this  particular,  dis- 
gusting little  savages,'  I  will  say  no  more  to-day,  except  that  the  im- 
morality of  such  custom  is  not  in  the  cruelty  of  it  only,  but  in  the  pride. 
The  squire's  daughter  thinks  she  looks  more  like  one  with  a  kingfisher  or 
a  cockatoo  in  her  cap,  which  a  poor  girl  cannot  get  killed  for  her.  Now 
the  squire's  daughter  and  the  duke's,  when  it  is  time  for  them  to  show 
their  state,  rightly  wear  their  chaplet  of  pearl  or  their  coronet  of  gold ; 
but  in  daily  life  their  duty  is  to  show  what  grace  and  fitness  can  do  in 
dress  which  may  be  exemplary  to  all,  and  teach  the  peasant  girl  how  she 
may  be  beautiful,  honourable,  and  majestic,  with  only  a  riband  to  bind  her 
hair,  or  a  fern  leaf  to  wreathe  in  it. 

33.  Howsoever,  the  debate  between  the  anatomy  of  the  bird  and  its 
plumage,  for  subject  of  pleasurable  sight,  would  be  closed  in  the  answer 
to  that  one  question,  and  the  real  usefulness  of  a  museum  may  always  be 
ascertained  by  the  verdict  of  its  simple  and  above  all,  its  youthful  visitors, 
or  even  its  childish  ones.  With  respect  to  whom,  I  will  now  ask  leave  to 
read  to  you — beginning,  however,  a  little  way  back  from  the  point  at  issue 
— the  close  of  my  lecture  just  given  in  Kendal,  which  related  especially  to 

^  [In  the  theatre  of  which  the  lectures  were  fpven.] 
'  [See  above,  Ariadne  Florentina^  §  111,  p.  3C6.] 
3  [See  Fori  Clavigera,  Letter  64.] 
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the    need    of  giving  scientifie  teaching  in    plain  langoage^  and  scientific 
attention  to  plahi  things. 

[The  passage  here  read  was  afterwards  printed^  with  some  car- 
tailment,  in  Deucalion,  I  ch.  xii.  ("  Yewdale  and  iU  StreamleU  ").  The 
additional  passages  are^  in  this  edition,  added  in  footnotes  to  that 
book.     The  last  words  of  the  passage  are : — 

''The  spirit  of  God  is  around  you  in  the  air  that  you  breathe; 

His  glory  is  in  the  light  that  you  see;  and  in  the  firuitfulness  of 

the  earth,  and  the  joy  of  its  creatures.  He  has  written  for  you  day 

by  day  His  revelation,  as  He  has  granted  you  day  by  day  your  daily 

bread."] 

84.  "  The  joy  of  its  creatures."     I  was  watching  only  the  other  day  out 

of  my  study  window  a  couple  of  squirrels  building  their  nest  in  one  of  my 

fir  trees,  and  thinking.  What  a  Christmas-tree  that  would  be,  if  the  little 

people  of  it  also  could  be  seen  and  their  architecture.     How  much  might 

be  done  in  illustrating  and  explaining  the  habits  of  animals  in  a  museum 

we  have  scarcely  yet  any  idea,  for  though  there  are  some  admirably  set 

up  at  the  British  Museum,  I  hear  more  and  more  scorn  expressed  there 

of  their  stuffed  animals.^ 

35.  And  the  real  root  of  all  this  mischief  is  our  confusing  the  office  of 
the  keeper  of  a  museum  with  the  occupation  and  function  of  a  leader  in 
science.  The  mistake  is  just  as  mischievous  to  the  man  of  science  as  it 
is  to  the  public.  The  good-nature  of  Professor  Owen'  opens  his  study 
door  at  the  end  of  the  mineral  gallery  to  me  at  a  word;  but  what  per^ 
petual  harm  and  shortcoming  must  not  his  condescension  in  doing  so 
cause  to  his  own  work.  How  much  better  for  him  to  be  undisturbed  on 
Richmond  Hill,  or  unfettered  upon  the  Andes;  and  for  me  to  be  able  to 
get  at  some  commonplace  person  who  can  tell  me  where  to  find  what  I 
want  in  the  cases,  explain  to  me  the  simple  matters  which  are  all  I  want 
to  know,  without  overpowering  me  with  an  agony  of  remorse  at  wasting 
his  time,  and  who  will  take  his  tiny,  proper,  and  patient  pride  neither 
in  making  discoveries  nor  writing  books,  but  in  not  allowing  a  grain  of 
dust  to  soil  the  tip  of  a  feather. 

36.  The  outcry  against  stuffed  animals  is  all  owing  to  our  not  having 
quiet  force  enough  of  this  kind,  and  to  the  perpetually  forgetting  the 
eternal  adage  of  Hesiod,  ''the  half  is  better  than  the  whole." >  Shylock, 
pricing  his  love's  ring^  takes  the  Jew's  view  of  extended  value,  and  would 
not  have  given  it  for  a  wilderness  of  monkeys;^  it  is  only  in  the  Jew's 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  value  that  we  make  our  museum  a  wilderness 
of  all  the  beasts  on  the  earth.  Show  the  perfect  forms  and  natures  of  a 
few,  and  these  especially  the  few  which  we  have  a  chance  of  seeing  alive 
afterwards,  and  put  the  whole  management  under  the  authority  of  men 
who  love  beasts,  and  if  possible  love  them  better  than  they  do  them- 
selves. 

^  [At  this  time,  it  should  be  remembered,  the  National  History  collections  fnow 
transferred  to  a  spacious  Museum  of  their  own  at  South  Kensington)  were  still  at 
Bloomsbury.l 

«  [For  other  references,  see  Vol.  VIII.  p.  72,  and  Vol.  XIII.  p.  118.] 

»  [Work*  and  Day*,  40:  compare  Vol.  XVII.  p.  114  n.] 

*  [Act  iii.  sc.  1.] 
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37.  Of  all  the  tragic  losses  of  faculty  which  have  occuFred  to  mj 
ledge  in  recent  timeSj  those  of  the  genius  of  Bewick^  and  of  the  i 
energy  and  naturalist  power  of  Edwards  of  Inverness,^  are  the  most  I 
tragical. 

You  throw  these  men  away,  nay,  worse,  trample  them  down  lik 
you  hinder  and  imprison  your  edut^ted  discoverer,  and  you  encurabc 
gaileries  with  dusty  wreck  of  what  twenty  men's  lives  would  not  b 
enough  to  look  at,  to  entertain  a  tired  workman  on  his  Sunday  aft« 
or  a  schoolboy  on  his  holiday  morning. 

Why,  t  would  undertake  to  set  up  a  room  for  them,  if  I  had  1 
or  Edwards  to  help  me,  with  two  or  three  rats  and  mice,  and  the  k 
of  his  day's  sale  at  the  nearest  poulterer's,  which  should  do  too 
essential  education  than  the  confused  pillage  of  the  continents  t 
world. 

SB.  Rats  and  mice,  I  say,  and  not  in  the  careless  pas&ionateness 
days,  hot  the  dehberate  accuracy  with  which  I  chastise  every  word  i 
for  utterance  here-  Did  you  ever  see  a  water-rat  swim  in  clear 
and  not  want  to  see  him  do  it  again,  nor  wonder  how  he  did  tti 
you  ever  see  a  field-mouse  balance  itself  on  a  stalk  of  wheat,  abc 
nest?  All  the  gymnasiums  in  London  will  show  you  nothing  so  bea 
You  know  the  taste  of  plovers'  eggs ;  do  you  know  the  structun 
plover's  crest  ?  You  know  the  flavour  of  a  partridge  wing,  but  until 
written  two  folio  pages  of  close  notes  on  the  texture  of  its  feat  he 
other  day,®  [  had  myself  no  notion  how  their  pattern  was  made.  Ll 
of  the  poulterer's  sale,  said  I  ?  Why,  I  could  fill  all  this  museuii 
studies  of  a  duck  and  drake,  and  a  hen  and  chickens,  and  it  sha 
more  educationalty  useful  than  it  is  now. 


LECTURE   V* 


i 


[Rusk in  notes  the  subject   of  this    lecture   as  "^  Against    I 
and  he  began  with  the  following  points  :■ — 

"  To   separate    research    from   education.      It   may    be    sh&t 

an  indulgence^     Analyse  a  new   mineral,  describe    that    new 

etc.      But   the    work   of   the    University,   to    teach   whai    is   s< 

known  in  a  way  that   shall   form    character."     The  MS.    the 

tinues : — ] 

59'  I    should    like    to  see    two   universities,  one    occupied    in    dif 

all  that   was    new^  and    the   other  in   usefully   and    morally    coramun 

all  tliat  was  old.     I  pass  these  by — the  mingling  of  research  with  edi 

— as   a  mere  accidental  :^ror  and  calamity  of  the  time,  and    I    fine 

with   our  museum^   not  at  all  as  an   insuflicient  means  of  investigatii 

that  it  has  no  business  to  be  at  all,  but  I  find  fault  with  it  only 

suflicient  means  of  presentation  of  our  possessed  knowledge. 


I 


See  above,  pp,  436,  460*] 

[Otpnjpare  1^9  Ciavigem^  Letter  75.] 

Printed  in  ch.  vi.  of  the  Law9  of  Fimh:  s©6  Vol,  XVp  ppw  309  99q 

Delivered  on  November  15.] 
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40.  Now  when  at  the  close  of  last  lecture  I  said  that  I  could  fill  it, 
if  I  had  Bewick  and  Edwards  to  help  me,  with  no  more  material  than  a 
few  ratskins  and  catskins  and  a  tomtit  or  so,  perhaps  you  thought  that  I 
was  going  directly  against  the  aphorism  of  Pope's  I  had  just  quoted,^  that 
''A  little  knowledge  was  a  dangerous  thing/'  and  you  would  fain  hare 
answered  me  on  the  instant  that  you  did  not  want  your  museum,  whether 
it  could  be  done  amusingly  or  not,  to  be  filled  only  with  ratskins  and 
catskins. 

To  which  objection,  formed  as  I  knew  it  must  be  in  your  minds,  I 
attempted  no  reply  at  the  close  of  my  last  lecture,  though  I  had  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  to  spare.  For  the  reply  will  take  me  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  to  make,  and  will  involve  considerations  which,  I  fain  hope,  [will 
take  you]  more  than  a  few  quarters  of  an  hour  to  weigh. 

41.  When  Pope  wrote,  ''A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing,"  he 
did  not  mean  that  the  knowledge  of  a  few  things  was  dangerous,  when 
compared  with  the  knowledge  of  many,  but  that  the  perfect  knowledge 
of  no  matter  how  few  or  how  small  was  better  than  the  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  no  matter  how  many  or  how  great.  And  that  the  more,  because 
peifect  knowledge  can  always  be  had  of  a  thing  which  it  is  our  duty  to 
know,  and  for  the  most  part  only  an  imperfect  knowledge  be  had  of  things 
with  which  we  have  no  business.  So  that  the  perfect  knowledge  is 
usually  the  sign  of  a  man's  having  studied  what  he  ought,  and  the  im- 
perfect, of  his  having  studied  just  what  he  took  a  fancy  to.  Against 
which  far-sought  and  necessarily  shallow  knowledge  I  warned  my  Kendal 
pupib,  chiefly  because  it  provoked  waste  of  time  in  pursuit,  and  of  brains 
in  speculation,  and  recommended  them,  as  I  most  strongly  recommend  yon, 
the  study  of  those  things  only  respecting  which  speculation  may  rapidly 
and  finally  be  ended  by  experiment. 

42.  For  instance,  and  it  is  one  I  have  often  given,*  the  brains  and  the 
temper  of  the  geologists  of  Europe  have  been  spent — to  what  extent  you 
know  better  than  I — for  the  last  half  century  in  the  debate  whether  the 
world  was  made  by  fire  or  water,  and  whether  the  pot  it  was  stewed  in, 
or  the  oven  it  was  baked  in,  were  five  thousand  or  five  millions  of  ages  in 
the  firing. 

And  at  the  end  of  all  those  disputes  which  remain  still  undecided,  here 
is  a  little  pebble  in  my  hand,  the  commonest  at  once  and  the  prettiest 
sort  of  pebble,  which  the  Scottish  sea  makes  its  beach  of,  and  the  Scottish 
maid  her  brooch. 

And  there  is  not  a  geologist  in  the  world  nor  a  chemist,  not  one  of 
you,  the  wisest  sitting  here,  who  knows  an3rthing  whatever  about  it  and 
the  two  stones  in  my  hand. 

[At  this  point  Ruskin  read  a  passage  from  the  fourth  volume  of 
Modem  Painien  (ch.  xii.  §  l6 :  "  The  geologist  plunges  into  vagoe 
suppositions  and  fantastic  theories.  .  .  .  Truly  the  cloud  lies  dark 
upon  us  here!"):  see  Vol.  VI.  pp.   186,  187.] 

43.  But  now  I  pass  to  a  more  important  point.  If  the  scientific  men 
are  guilty   in   wasting   their  own   time,   how  much  more  in  wasting  ourt, 

'  [Quoted  in  the  course  of  the  passage  (see  above,  §  33)  now  printed  in  IKgnesltoa. 
*  [See,  for  iustaoce,  Leeturtt  on  AH,  §  106  (Vol  XX.  p.  102.] 
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the   busf  in   other  ways^  who   can   only   gather   up   the    cniKnbi    tha 
from   their  duubtfulLy  rapped   and  aerially  mobile  ^bles.      I    don't  i 
much  mjself  at  those  feebly  notirishing  doleSj  but  I  hear,  and  have 
from  time  to   time   for  these   last   thirty   ycars^  of  a  mighty  hubbub 
5p»ots  in  the  sun.     1  don't  see  any  spots  in  the  sun,  and  1  don't  wai 
neither   did    Turner^    and   he   knew   as   much   about  the   sun   as   may 
most  of  us.     However,  I   take  it  on   scientific  report  that  spots  theri 
and  you  have  been  peering  at   them  and  talking  about  them  these 
yearsj  you  scientific  people,  and   telling  anybody  who   would   listen  ti 
that  they  were  holes  in  the  sun's  atmosphere.     I  saw  only  the  ofehe 
that  you  had  just  found  out,  or  think  you   have  found  out,  that  th« 
nothing  of  the  sort.     I  never  cared   what  you  said  they  were  then,  . 
don't  care  what  you  say  they  are  now ;  but  I  observe  that  after  your 
years  of  vain  chatter,  you  have  got  at  last  at  the  germ  of  one  useful  t 
vation,  which  needed  no  chatter,  but  only  work,  namely,  the  periodic 
these  spots  and  their  connection  with  drought,  and  therefore  with  fai 

And  1  have  no  doubt  the  only  use  that  will  be  made  of  that  scii 
information  by  the  practical  world  will  be  according  to  the  princtp 
modem  political  economy  ;  namely,  that  no  government  shall  ever  L 
com  like  Joseph  before  the  famine  comes,  though  you  prophesy  wi 
dreams — so  wise  you  are  now^  be  cause  to  lay  up  c«m  providentially 
be  to  interfere  with  trade.  But  your  rich  men  will  buy  up  all  tht 
every  tenth  year  for  themselves,  sell  it  at  famine  prices  in  the  elei 
and  if  any  be  left,  burn  it  for  fuel  in  Yankee  locomotives.- 

^4,  So  much  of  profit,  of  toss,  and  of  moral  benefit  I  admit  yoi 
get  out  of  your  spots  on  the  sun.  In  the  meantime*  since  it  is  onl 
year  that  yon  profess  to  have  learned  anything  about  them  trustw 
you  will  pardon  me  for  my  conviction  that  if  your  thirty  years*  inv< 
tions  had  been  employed  instead  on  the  spots  of  a  partridge  feather 
w^ork  might  have  been  quite  as  entertaining  to  yourselves^  much  le 
pensive  to  the  country,  and  much  more  useful  to  these  lazily  sportin 
here,  who  are  being  taught  to  kill  game  in  battues,  and  to  thirik  «  ^ 
party  dull,  unless  there  be  promise  held  forth  in  a  comer  of  the  c 
pigeon  shooting. 

I  say  these  lazily  sporting  lads,  too  sorrowfully,  in  spite  of  all  tfa 
and  foaming  at  the  mouth  along  the  river.  All  that  fury  is  the  t 
ambition^  not  the  exultation  of  play  ;  and  to  the  same  ignoble  ca 
owing  the  destruction  of  the  loveliest  scenes  in  the  Alps  no  less  t1 
the  peace  of  Isis.  How  far  your  vanities  have  destroyed  them  for 
I  will  not  attempt  to  tell  you  to-day,  but  only  how  &r  they  destroy 
for  yourselves, 

45.  Note  this  first,  and  solemnly.  Ambition  is  continually  ia 
days  spoken  of  as  of  two  kinds,  laudable  and  unlaudable.  But  I  tel 
with  all  force  of  soul  that  is  in  me,  there  is  no  laudable  ambition. 


^  [The  speculations  of  Stanley  Jevont  on  this  subject  were  at  the  time  be^ 
to  be  published  :  s««  tha  collection  of  hts  detached  papers,  entitled  lnt^4fiigat 
Chirren(^  and  Fiii4i7i€e^  pp.  194  Jteq.] 

^  \^A  prophecy  partly  fulfilled  in  some  '* corners**  in  wheat  attemp 
America*] 
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is  no  manner  nor  degree  of  ambition  tliat   is  not  both  foUj  and  crime. 
The  love  of  praise  is  noble  .  .  . 

[Here  the  MS.  breaks  off.     Ruskin  read  perhaps  some  passages 

from  the  concluding  chapters  of  Modem  Pahien,  ch.  xi  ^  19  ^. 

and  ch.  xiL  §  20  (Vol.  VII.  pp.  426,  459).] 


LECTURE  VII 

46.  Some  years  ago  I  remember  reading  with  contempt — ^which  I  was 
forced  to  conceal,  because  eveiybodj  called  me  a  monster  for  experiencing 
it — of  the  grief  felt  by  an  Eastern  traveller  struck  by  fiital  illness,  not  that 
he  was  leaving  this  pleasant  world,  but  that  he  should  never  finish  his 
book.* 

I  never  cared  enough  for  any  of  my  books,  or  drawings  either,  to  finish 
them  at  all,  and  should  certainly  never  have  finished  Modem  Painters  if 
my  father  had  not  made  me.'  But  I  do  think  the  book  I  should  now  like 
to  begin,  after  about  ten  years'  preparatory  study,  and  to  take  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century  to  write,  would  have  been  really  a  good  one,  though 
not  big,  and  its  loss  to  the  world  in  general  I  feel  to  be  one  of  which  the 
world  in  general  will  never  appreciate  the  gravity. 

Since,  however,  I  can't — though  it  is  very  odd  to  me  that  I  can't  do 
what  I  should  like  to  do  in  the  matter,  and  what  would  be  really  so 
desirable  for  posterity — I  am   now  going   to  do  what  is  permitted   me  in 

fthering  together  what  I  have  done,  such  as  it  is,  from  the  places  where 
had  thrown  it  down  disgusted,  and  fitting  and  riveting  it  into  such 
whole  shape  as  I  can,  and  repainting  it  a  bit;  and  my  mind  is  that,  like 
Robinson  Crusoe's  pottery,  though  it's  none  of  the  daintiest,  yet  it  will 
hold  water. 

47.  Now,  therefore,  here  is  a  very  shabby  bit  of  work  of  mine — this 
museum,  namely — for  the  existence  of  which  in  such  form,  or  at  least  in 
such  manner,  I  am  virtually  answerable  and  will  answer,  so  far  as  either 
my  old  friend  and  scholar,  Mr.  Woodward,  or  I  myself,  had  our  way  with 
it,  or  were  permitted  by  fate  to  follow  our  way  through. 

I  little  thought  at  this  hour  to  see  it  still  unfinished,  but  how  fate 
stayed  the  hand  of  one  of  us  you  know,^  and  how  she  chilled  the  heart  of 
the  other  I  pray  you  once  for  all  to  hear  to-^ay,  as  I  told  it  when  I  never 
thought  to  concern  myself  with  art  in  England  more. 

[Here  Ruskin  read  from  the  lecture  delivered  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Science,  Dublin,  1868,  now  printed  in  Sesame  and  Lilies, 
^  101  seq.  (Vol.  XVIII.  pp.    148  seq,),] 

48.  I  spoke  then,  and  had  only  a  right  to  speak  then,  of  my  personal 
discouragement,  not  of  what  I  knew  in  this  building  to  be  unworthy,  both 

*  [Delivered  on  November  17.] 

'  [H.  T.  Buckle,  author  of  the  History  of  CivUixation  (see  above,  p.  500),  who  died 
at  Damascus.     The  incident  is  referred  to  in  Fors  Clavigera,  Letter  86.] 

3  [See  above,  §  13,  p.  611.] 

^  [Woodward,  the  architect,  died  before  the  building  was  finished :  see  Vol.  XVL 
D.  xlv.l 
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of  its  designers,  and  much  more  of  Oxford,  unworthy  in  that  it  was  a 
eatperimeut  in  a  new  and  most  difficult  application  of  our  art,  and  u 
restrictions  winch  were  as  inevitable  as  they  were  fatal,  and  of  whic 
would  have  been  as  dishonourable  to  complain,  as  with  them  it  wai, 
possible  to  contend,  j 

Neither  in  this  lecture  of  '68  iior  in  what  1  wrote  togethe^ 
Dr.  Acland^  do  I  ever  intimate  that  our  failure,  so  far  as  it  is  a  fid 
was  owing  to  any  adversity  other  than  the  general  conditions  of  the  \ 
And  so  long  as  there  was  any  memory  in  Oxford  of  the  adversity  w 
Dr-  Acland  and  I  had  to  face,  both  of  us — ^he  in  order  to  get  na 
science  reapected  in  the  schools,  and  I  to  get  natural  beauty  rega 
in  the  walls  of  them — so  long  as  that  struggle  was  remembered  in 
of  its  true  circumstances,  there  was  not  only  no  cause  for  me  to  sjp 
but  it  would  have  been  indecorous  and  undutiful  in  me,  in  the  hija 
degree,  to  apeak  of  any  special  discomfiture  that  I  had  suffer ed^  or  thai 
cause  had  suffered,  in  the  allied  contest. 


1 


49-  But  I  have  no  such  scruple  now.  The  difficulties  of  those 
days  are  known  to  few  of  you,  and  forgotten  for  the  most  part  by  t 
who  know  Dr.  Acland,  though  you,  sitting  here  by  his  help/  little  t 
how  much  you  owe  to  him  of  whatever  you  arc  able  now  within  t 
walls  to  see  or  to  hear.  Dr.  Acland  has  wholly  w*on  his  side  of  the 
and  after  having  had  his  first  preparation  of  a  lion,  a  tiger,  or  unicoi 
forget  which,  carried  bodily,  or  bonily,  by  force  out  of  his  little  C 
Church  Museum,  and  upset  out  of  its  maceratory  tub  into  St.  Aid 
gutter,  whence  he  long-sufferingly  with  his  assistant  picked  up  and  clei 
the  diluvian  remnants  as  he  could,®  things  are  so  changed  for  him,  1 
now  triumphantly  able  to  arch  his  museum  aisles  with  vaults  of  vertc 
and  glorify  its  Gothic  shrines  with  craniological  mosaic.  But  on  all 
side  of  the  field  the  ground  is  still  to  win.  And  so  I  must  take  h 
first,  for  ray  cause,  and  secondly,  for  my  lost  friend  Wood  ward  i  and  fin 
for  myself,  that  you  may  have  the  confidence  in  me  as  a  teacher,  wit 
which  I  can  be  of  no  use  to  you  to  say  how  this  museum  failed^ 
failed  signally,  of  being  what  I   hoped.  fl 

50.   In  the  iirst  place  for  my  cause.     Definitely  my  architectural  teac 
had  fallen  into  three  clauses : — 

(i,)  That  the  method  and  materials  of  our  building  should  be  true 
truly  confessed, 

(it,)  That  its  ornaments  should  be  founded  on  natural  form,  J 

And  (iii.)  That  the   w^orkman   should  be   left   free   to   design   it  H 
went  on. 

Those  three  things  I  said  and  say.     But  in  declaring  that  material  st 
be  honestly  shown,  1  never  meant  that  a  handsome  building  could  be 
of  common  brickbats,  if  only  you  showed  the  bricks  inside  as  weU 


1 


^  [See  the  Letters  on  Tke  Ojfot^  Mttseunif  Vol  XVL  pj>.  211  seq.} 
'  [The  reference  is  either  to  Aclaud's  share  in  the  ftmndation  of  the  Mui 
or  to  his  good  officea  in  securing  the  use  of  the  theatre  in  it  for  Ru skin's  l6ct 
'  [An  entertaining  account  of  tbis  raid  upon  Acland 's  museum  hy  one  o 
Canons,  who  complained  that  the  olfactory  nerves  of  his  coach th an  were  offii 
by  the  proximity  of  the  specimens,  may  be  read  in  J.  B.  Atla/s  Mern^ 
Aetand^  pp.  146-1 4B.  Dr.  Pnsey  came  to  the  rescue  ond  offered  the  use  c 
stables  to  Acland,] 
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And  in  nying  that  onwment  thoald  be  founded  on  nmtiml  fornix  I  no  more 
meant  that  a  mason  could  earve  a  capital  by  merely  looking  at  a  leaf, 
than  that  a  painter  coald  paint  a  Madonna  by  merely  looking  at  a  young 
lady.  And  when  I  said  that  the  woikman  should  be  left  free  to  design 
his  work  as  he  went  on^  I  neyer  meant  that  you  could  secure  a  great  natioiMl 
monument  of  art  by  letting  loose  the  first  Uvely  Irishman  you  could  get 
hold  of  to  do  what  he  liked  in  it.^ 

51.  What  I  did  mean,  and  do  mean,  I  have  brought  to-day  to  show 
you.  Here '  is  the  architecture  I  have  most  fondly  loved,  and  most  eagerly 
praised.  It  is  made  of  sound  materials,  but  the  materials  are  exquisitest 
marble  and  precious  porphyry  and  gold.  Its  ornament  is  founded  on  the 
study  of  natural  form,  but  on  the  study  of  natural  forms  disciplined  into 
the  strictest  formalities  of  service  and  daintiest  intricacies  of  design.  And 
it  is  carved  by  workmen  left  free  to  their  work,  but  only  by  those  who 
had  inherited  the  blood  and  observed  the  traditions  of  the  noblest  art- 
race  of  mankind  through  the  two  thousand  years  of  uninterrupted  and 
hereditary  toil. 

52.  But,  before  going  on  to  that,  let  me  do  full  justice  to  the  poor 
Irish  workman  whom  I  have  just  named,  and  to  Mr.  Woodward  in  employ- 
ment of  him.  He  was  a  man  of  the  truest  genius,  and  of  the  kindest  nature. 
Not  only  the  best,  but  the  only  person,  who  could  have  done  anything  of 
what  we  wanted  to  do  here.  But  he  could  only  have  done  anything  of 
it,  after  many  years  of  earnest  learning ;  and  he  too  easily  thought,  in  the 
pleasure  of  his  first  essays,  that  he  had  nothing  to  learn.  The  delight  of 
the  freedom  and  power  which  would  have  been  the  elements  of  all  health 
to  a  trained  workman  were  destruction  to  him,  and  the  more  that  if  he  would 
have  studied,  there  was  nobody  to  teach  him,  and  there  were  hundreds  to 
despise.  I  could  not  teach  him — nothing  but  the  master's  constant  presence 
would  do  that — and  I  dared  not  discourage  him.  I  hoped  he  would  find 
his  way  in  time,  but  hoped,  as  so  often,  in  vain. 

53.  With  all  affection  and  gratitude  to  him  it  is  yet  my  duty  to 
vou,  and  much  more  to  the  cause  of  good  art,  to  show  you  in  what  way 
he  specially  failed.  To  show  you,  if  it  may  be,  not  to  tell  you.  But  of 
this,  not  to-day,  for  my  first  business  must  be  to  show  you  what  I  tried 
to  do,  not  how  I  missed  of  it 

[The  following  passages  of  the  lecture  were  left  to  extempore 
delivery.  Ruskin  showed  various  drawings  of  Venetian  architecture, 
Bysantine  and  Gothic ;  and  described  how  he  would  have  made  every- 
thing, inside  and  out,  beautiful  and  harmonious.  The  memoranda 
goes  on:  "Venice.  Byzantine  and  Gothic.  Then  Professor  West- 
wood's  Birds'  and  my  stones."] 

54.  The  life  of  living  creatures,  and  the  crystalliaation  of  living  stones. 
Everything  should  be  here  that  nice  boys  and  girls  should  like  to  see, 
and  everything  they  like  to  see  goes  with  Gothic  and  Bysantine  architecture. 
Nice  girls,  I  said,^  get  an  exquisite  pleasure  out  of  dress,  and  they  should 


IFF 


[For  an  sccount  of  (VShea't  doings  at  the  Museum,  see  Vol.  XVI.  p.  xlix.] 
At  this  point  Ruskin  must  have  shown  drawings  or  photographs  of  St  Mark's, 
Venice.] 

3  [Professor  of  Zoology :  see  Vol.  XIV.  p.  424  n.] 
«  [See  above,  §  26,  p.  517] 
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see  the  things  they  dress  withj  the  furs  and  the  feathers,  and  the 
beast,  whatever  he  is,  and  the  pretty  sea! ;  and  they  should  see,  foi 
to  them,  as  mothers  of  families^  every  home  and  nest  of  the  sea- 
the  rock,  not  despising  homely  duck  and  duckling ;  and  nice  boys  tl 
of  all  wild  creatures  like  themselves,  and  ways  of  them. 

And  both  should  seOj  beneath  the  beautiful  building,  its  jewels 
and  its  marble,  all  that  it  is  made  of,  and  know  everything  the 
the  earth  they  tread,  and  its  noble  states  and  uses. 

55>  Well,  lastly,  you  will  ask,  What  would  have   been  the  ci 
all  this?  ^ 

Well,  about  half  the  expense  of  a  single  ironclad.  4 

And  why  you  choose  to  build  the  ironclad,  and  scores  of  ironclad 
and  what  beauty  you  suppose  them  to  possess,  and  what  gospel  yoi 
them  to  convey  to  mankind,  it  is  for  you  to  say,  not  me.  But  I 
and  that  positively,  of  what  use  they  actually  are^ — namely,  to  find  m 
for  your  youths  with  the  only  toys  which,  after  their  play  on 
here,  and  study  in  the  museum  here,  they  care  for;  toys  whose  h 
the  reduction  of  their  otherwise  uninteresting  fellow-creatures  to 
in  which  you  may  here  exhibit  them  for  a  scientific  spectacle. 


LECTURE  VIP 


J 


56.  I   must  return  to-day  to  the  second  of  the  three  articles 
my  first  lecture  I  told  you   that  Modem  Painters  was  written   to  d 
"That  the  food  of  Art  is  ocular  and  passionate  study  of  nature." 

And  I  must  now  farther  develop  this  into  telling  you  that  \ 
two  systems  of  nature  to  be  seen.  The  first  material,  which  w 
call  simply  natural— this  world,  with  its  rocks  and  sky  and  11  vi 
tureSj  men  and  women  and  the  rest. 

And  the  second  order  is  the  spiritual  nature,  which  we  vulj 
supernatural^  but  which  it  is  useless  to  call  so,  as  it  would  b 
organic  matter  supermineral  j  as  the  organic  matter  is  only  anot 
and  order  of  mineral  matter^  so  what  we  vulgarly  call  superr 
only  another  State  and  order  of  the  natural. 

57.  Now  this  higher  order  of  beings,  supposing   it   to   exist, 
course  different  from  us,  no  less  than  above  us^  we  can  only  see  i 
or   serpents    or    birds    see    men ;    they    not    understanding    much    i 
and    never    seeing   us    wholly   or    rightly,   but    seeing   what    the 
their    eyes    permit    them    to    see,   and    conceiving    as    their   sever 
enable  them  to  conceive. 

A  wasp,  for  instance,  who  has  five  eyes^  of  which  three  aj 
forehead  and  two  are  projecting  bosses  on  each  side  of  his  h 
nished  each  with  many  hundreds  of  separate  facets,  of  which  ei 
eye   in   itself,  being  a   biconvex   lens,   under  which   is  a   crystalli 


1  [Delivered  on  November  20*] 
■  [See  above,  S  1,  p.  511.] 
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sepaimted  by  a  layer  of  dark  colouring  matter  from  the  adjacent  cones — 
a  watpj  I  say,  with  this  elaborately  scientific  machinery  of  sight,  must 
form  a  very  curious  conception  of  what  the  many  hundreds  of  men,  of 
which  every  single  man  must  appear  to  him  to  consist,  really  signify,  and 
what  their  temper  and  intellectual  dispositions  may  be. 

58.  And  although  he  make  ever  so  much  effort  to  find  out  the  facts 
concerning  this  vision  of  his,  whatever  he  thinks  about  it  will  alwajrs  be 
in  a  measure  false,  but  wrong  or  right  in  the  degree  in  which  he  is  like, 
or  Unlike,  what  he  lodes  at.  A  rattlesnake  forms,  inevitably,  one  con- 
ception of  you^  a  squirrel  another,  and  a  dog  another.  Now,  your  own 
minds  in  discerning  spiritual  natures  are  capable  of  growth,  but  at  any 
given  moment  it  is  evident  that  if  it  exist  yet  you  can  discern  of  it  only 
a  certain  quantity,  and  that  wrongly  or  rightly  in  proportion  to  your 
own  nature. 

59-  And  fiirther,  whatever  statements  we  have  received  from  persons 
professing  experience  in  such  matters,  agree  in  assurance  that  without 
effort  and  patience,  as  of  a  person  waiting  till  his  eyes  can  bear  light  or 
fierce  darkness,  and  only  perhaps  then — as  in  Plato's  lovely  metaphor  of 
the  cave,^  the  shadows  of  the  things  and  not  themselves— can  we  see  any 
of  these  things  at  all.  I  press  no  point  of  these  analogies  upon  you  as 
enforcing  any  conclusion,  only  as  showing  you  the  entire  reasonableness 
of  expecting  such  and  such  conclusions. 

60.  What  next  I  have  to  tell  you  is  neither  analogy  nor  conjecture, 
but  fisct. 

We  know  of  course  that  the  bodily  sight,  though  a  spiritual  fisculty, 
is  employed  only  on  material  things,  and  requires  the  substance  of  light 
to  act  by.  It  is  defined  accurately,  and,  I  believe,  defined  in  English  for 
the  first  time  in  my  lecture  on  the  Science  of  Light. 

[Here  Ruskin  read  Eagle's  Nest,  §§  106  seq.  (above,  pp.  199  '^q-)'] 

61.  That,  then,  is  the  definition  of  bodily  sight  employed  on  material 
things.  But  the  spiritual  sight  employed  on  immaterial  things  is  inde- 
pendent of  light.  Zeehariah's  words  are  always  true  of  it  —  ''I  saw  by 
night,"  for  ''  the  darkness  and  the  light  to  Thee  are  both  alike."  ^  Darkness 
to  the  spirit  means  only  seeing  nothing  for  its  own  fault.  Have  you 
ever  felt  the  dimness  of  the  bodily  eye  in  extreme  sickness? — so  also  the 
spiritual  eyes  in  sickness  or  weakness  of  heart. 

Well,  then,  this  faculty  of  seeing  Him  or  the  higher  creatures,  which 
to  mortal  eyes  are  invisible,  we  properly  call  ''imagination,"  it  being 
never,  as  I  said,*  of  a  thing  that  absolutely  is,  but  of  so  much  as  can  be 
shown  us,  under  such  form  as  it  appoints,  of  Athena  under  the  form  of 
a  feathered  swallow/  of  the  Archangel  Michael  under  the  form  of  an 
armed  man,  and  so  on. 

62.  Now,  all  that  I  told  of  this  faculty  in  the  second  volume  of  Modem 
PainUrs   is    wholly   true,    but    it    is    expressly    limited.      Limited    to   what 


See  Vol.  XX.  p.  153  n.] 

Zechariah  i.  8,  and  Psalms  exxxix.  12.] 

See  above,  p.  602.] 

Qdy**^»  xzii.  240;  compare  Low's  Meinie,  §  79.] 
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then  I  knew;  that  is  to  say,  its  action  in  arranging  pictures  of  thii 
tnembered,  under  the  guidance  of  a  mysstie  power.     It  is  limited 
terms ! — 

[Here  Ruskin  presumably  read  from  ch.  ii*  sec*  ii. 
Painters,  voL  ii.  (Vol  IV,  pp.  289  *^7  )  ] 
I  ani  going  to  tell  you  to-day  of  what  I  now  know — the  app 
things  to  the  soul  of  a  man  trained  in  Christian  faith,  and  submisi 
the  influence  of  it  I  am  going  to  give  you  account  of— not  the  f 
in  the  common  senscj  but  the  visions  of  Victor  Carpaccio,  p^m 
him  instead  of  written.  I  must  begin  at  ouce^  for  I  find  i  shall  oi 
half  through  my  work  to-day  j  and  after  you  have  heard  what  i 
things  he  saw,   I    will   try   to   convince  you,  in  next   lecture,  how^ 

[The  rest  of  the  lecture  was  delivered  extempore,  consistii 
furtner  description  of  Carpaccio's  pictures.] 


them. 


LECTURE  VHP 
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[This  lecture  consisted  largely  of  readings  from  the  ehap 
the  second  volume  of  Modem  Painters  dealing  with  the  I  mag 
Faculty,  Ruskin  notes  in  the  MS.  that  the  following  sectio 
was  new.] 

63.   What    I    was  going   to  tell  you    of  the   highest   work    is    si 
under  two  statements. 

That  the  imagination   of  it  is   always   as  involuntary  and  as  vivi 
dream   by   day   or   night  does   not   matter;  the   thing  comes   as  a 
and    is   either  left    before   the    mind    and   simply   copied    at   the    tij 
remembered  as  a  real  scene   and   painted   at  leisure.      That   is   the 
of  really  great  or  true  imagination. 

And  the  second  thing  I  had  to  tell  you  was  that  the  handiwor 
great  painter  is  as  instinctively  certain  as  the  paw  or  beak-work 
animal,  only — I  have  told  you  that  hundreds  of  times  ^ — 1  only  rcj 
to-day  because  one  of  the  consequences  of  it  is  that  the  great  mc 
themselves  a  kind  of  animal,  as  if  they  were  less  instead  of  greate 
other  people,  and  that  they  have  a  most  curious  sympathy  witJ 
understanding  of,  animals,  immeasurably  beyond  anything  that  mere 
painters  can  do,  because  in  their  own  humility  they  understan 
animal's  pathetic  subjection  of  its  nature  to  a  higher  nature^  i 
their  humanity  they  love  best  and  see  clearest  what  is  huinsii  I 
animal  nature  itself 


LECTURES   IX-XI 
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[For  these  lectures  there  are  no  notes  preserved  among  R 

MSS.] 


*  [Delivered  ou  Navember  22,] 

*  [See,  fur  iostancej  on  the  point  of  the  initinctivenofls  of  a  great  artist'j 
Vol  V.  pp.  119,  143;  and  on  the  point  of  precisioo,  Vol.  XX.   p,   78,] 
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LECTURE  XII 1 

AN  OXFORD   LECTURE* 

64.  I  am  sure  that  all  in  this  audience  who  were  present  yesterday  at 
Dr.  Acland's  earnest  and  impressive  lecture  must  have  felt  how  deeply 
I  should  be  moved  by  his  closing  reference  to  the  friendship  begun  in 
our  undergraduate  days;— of  which  I  will  but  say  that^  if  it  alone  were 
all  I  owed  to  Oxford,  the  most  gracious  kindness  of  the  Alma  Mater 
would  in  that  gift  have  been  fulfilled  to  me.* 

But  his  affectionate  words,  in  their  very  modesty,  as  if  even  standing 
on  the  defence  of  his  profession,  the  noblest  of  human  occupations!  and 
of  his  science — the  most  wonderful  and  awful  of  human  intelligences! 
showed  me  that  I  had  yet  not  wholly  made  clear  to  yon  the  exactly 
limited  measure  in  which  I  have  ventured  to  dispute  the  fitness  of  method 
of  study  now  assigned  to  you  in  this  University. 

65.  Of  the  dignity  of  physical  science,  and  of  the  happiness  of  those 
who  are  devoted  to  it  for  the  healing  and  the  help  of  mankind,  I  never 
have  meant  to  utter,  and  I  do  not  think  I  have  uttered,  one  irreverent 
word.  But  against  the  curiosity  of  science,  leading  us  to  call  virtually 
nothing  gain^  but  what  is  new  discovery,  and  to  despise  every  use  of 
our  knowledge  in  its  acquisition;  of  the  insolence  of  science,  in  claiming 
for  itself  a  separate  function  of  that  human  mind  which  in  its  perfection 
is  one  and  indivisible,  in  the  image  of  its  Creator ;  and  of  the  perversion 
of  science,  in  hoping  to  discover  by  the  analysis  of  death,  what  can  only 
be  discovered  by  the  worship  of  life, — of  these  I  have  spoken,*  not  only 
with  sorrow,  but  with  a  fear  which  every  day  I  perceive  to  be  more  surely 
grounded,  that  such  labour,  in  effacing  from  within  you  the  sense  of  the 
presence  of  God  in  the  garden  of  the  earth,  may  awaken  within  you  the 
prevailing  echo  of  the  first  voice  of  its  Destroyer,  "  Ye  shall  be  as  gods."  ^ 

66.  To-day  I  have  little  enough  time  to  conclude, — none  to  review — 
what  I  have  endeavoured  thus  to  say;  but  one  instance,  given  me  directly 
in  conversation  after  lecture,  by  one  of  yourselves,  will  enable  me  to  ex* 
plain  to  you  precisely  what  I  mean. 

*  Left,  at  the  Editor's  request,  with  only  some  ahsolutaly  needful  clearing  of 
unintelligible  sentences,  as  it  was  written  for  firee  delivery.  It  was  the  laet  of  a 
course  of  twelve  given  this  autumn ; — refers  partly  to  things  already  said,  partly 
to  drawings  on  the  walld ;  and  needs  the  reader's  pardon  throughout,  for  faults  and 
abruptness  incurable  but  by  re-writing  the  whole  as  an  essay  instead  of  a  leetnre. — 
{Nmeteenih  Centwy,  January  1878.) 


'  [Delivered  on  December  1.     Here  reprinted  from  the  Nimleenth  Century:  «ee 
Bibliographica]  Note,  above,  p.  492.] 
«  rSee  PraUrita,  i.  §  224.) 

*  [See,  for  instance,  Eagl/e  Neet,  §  240  (above,  p.  286 :  ''  the  base  curiosity  of 
seeking  for  the  origin  of  life  in  the  dust").] 

*  [Genesis  iii.  6.  J 

xxn.  2  L 
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After  last  lecture,  in  which  you  rein  ember  I  challenged  c 
ologists  to  tell  me  how  a  bird  fliesj*  one  of  yon,  whose  pardon,  if 
it  needful,  I  ask  for  this  use  of  his  most  timely  and  illustrative  i 
came  to  me,  sayiDgj  "  You  know  the  way  in  which  we  arc  sho^ 
bird  flies,  is,  that  any  one,  a  dove  for  instance,  b  given  to  us, 
and  partly  skinned,  and  incised  at  the  insertion  of  the  wing  h 
then,  with  a  steel  point,  the  ligament  of  the  muscle  at  the  si 
pulled  up,  atid  out,  and  made  distinct  from  other  ligaments^  ar 
told  ^tbat  is  the  way  a  bird  flies/  and  on  that  matter  it  is  tl 
have  been  told  enough/* 

I  say  that  this  hi  stance  given  me  was  timely  ;  I  will  say  moi 
choice  of  this  particular  bird^  providential.  Let  me  take^  in  th 
the  two  subjects  of  inquiry  and  instruction,  which  are  indeed  ofi 
in  the  aspect  and  form  of  that  one  living  creature*  1 

67,  Of  the  splendour  of  your  own  true  life,  you  are  told,  in^ 
which^  to-da)^,  let  me  call,  as  your  Fathers  did,  words  of  inspir&ti 
shall  ye  be  as  the  wings  of  a  dove^  that  is  covered  with  silver  ' 
her  feathers  with  gold.**-  Of  the  manifold  iris  of  colour  in  t 
plumage,  watched  carefully  in  sunshine  as  the  bird  moves,  1  cai 
to  give  you  any  conception  by  words ;  but  that  it  is  the  most 
in  the  modesty  of  its  light,  and  in  the  myriad  mingling  of  ita  1 
plumage,  I  may  partly  prove  to  you  in  this  one  fact,  that  out  of 
of  colour,  the  one  which  I  would  desire  most  to  place  within  y 
in  these  schools,  is  Turner's  drawing  of  a  dove,  done  when  1 
happy  youth  at  Famley.^  But  of  the  causes  of  this  colour,  m 
peculiar  subtlety  in  its  iridescence,  nothing  is  told  you  ill  any 
book  I  have  ever  seen  on  ornithology. 

6B.  Of  the  power  of  flight  in  these  wings,  and  the  tender  | 
tbeir  flight,  you  hear  also  in  your  Fathers'  book.  To  the  Chm 
from  her  enemies  into  desolate  wilderness,  there  were  indeed  | 
wings  as  of  a  great  eagle.^  But  the  weary  saint  of  God,  lookin 
to  his  home  in  calm  of  eternal  peace,  prays  rather — "  Oh  that  1  ! 
like  a  dove,  for  then  should  1  flee  away,  and  be  at  rest."*  Anc 
wings,  and  this  mind  of  hers,  this  is  what  reverent  science  sbc 
you :  fSrst,  with  what  parting  of  plume,  and  what  soft  pressure  anc 
bearing  of  divided  air,  she  reaches  that  miraculous  swiftness  of 
motion,  compared  with  which  the  tempest  is  sloWj  and  the  arrow 
and  secondly,  what  clue  there  is,  visible,  or  conceivable  to  t! 
maUj  by  which,  to  her  living  conscience  and  errorless  pointing  oi 
ioul,  her  distant  home  is  felt  afar  beyond  the  horizon,  and  th 
path,  through  concealing  clouds,  and  over  trackless  lands,  niad> 
her  desire,  and  her  duty,  by  the  finger  of  God. 

6q.  And  lastly,  since  in  the  tradition  of  the  Old  Covenant 
made  the  messenger  of  forgiveness  to  those  eight  souls  saved   t^ 


^  [Compare  Lm}e'a  Meinie,  §§65  ieq.} 
*  \See  Psalms  Irviii.  13.] 

■    pp.  274,  370,  and  Vol  XIV, 


>  rCompaP©  Vol.   XI I L     _ 

*  fRe  relations  xii.  14.1 

^  [Psalnu  Iv,  6  i  sea  abov^, 
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baptism  unto  death,^  and  in  the  Gospel  of  the  New  Covenant,  under  her 
image,  was  manifested  the  well-pleasing  of  God,  in  the  fulfihnent  of  all 
righteousness  by  His  Son  in  the  Baptism  unto  life,*— surely  alike  all  Christian 
people,  old  and  young,  should  be  taught  to  be  gladdened  by  her  sweet 
presence;  and  in  every  city  and  village  in  Christendom  she  should  have 
such  home  as  in  Venice  she  has  had  for  ages,  and  be,  among  the  sculptured 
marbles  of  the  temple,  the  sweetest  sculpture;  and,  fluttering  at  your 
children's  feet,  their  never-angered  friend.  And  surely  also,  therefore,  of 
the  thousand  evidences  which  any  carefully  thoughtftil  person  may  see, 
not  only  of  the  ministration  of  good,  but  of  the  deceiving  and  deadly 
power  of  the  evil  angels,  there  is  no  one  more  distinct  in  its  gratuitous, 
and  unreconcilable  sin,  than  that  this — of  all  the  living  creatures  between 
earth  and  sky — should  be  the  one  chosen  to  amuse  the  apathy  of  our 
murderous  idleness,  with  skill-less,  effortless^  merciless  slaughter. 

70.  I  pass  to  the  direct  subject  on  which  I  have  to  speak  finally 
to-day; — tne  reality  of  that  ministration  of  the  good  angels,  and  of  that 
real  adversity  of  the  principalities  and  powers  of  Satan,*  in  which,  without 
exception,  all  earnest  Christians  have  believed,  and  the  appearance  of 
which,  to  the  imagination  of  the  greatest  and  holiest  of  them,  has  been 
the  root,  without  exception,  of  all  the  greatest  art  produced  by  the  human 
mind  or  hand  in  this  world. 

That  you  have  at  present  no  art  properly  so  called  in  England  at  all — 
whether  of  painting,  sculpture,  or  architecture* — I,  for  one,  do  not  care. 
In  midst  of  Scottish  Lothians,  in  the  days  of  Scott,  there  was,  by  how 
much  less  art,  by  so  much  purer  life,  than  in  the  midst  of  Italv  in  the 
days  of  Raphael.  But  that  you  should  have  lost,  not  only  the  skill  of  Art, 
but  the  simplicity  of  Faith  and  life,  all  in  one,  and  not  only  here  defitce 
your  ancient  streets  by  the  Ford  of  the  waters  of  sacred  learning,^  but  also 
deface  your  ancient  hills  with  guilt  of  mercenary  desolation,  driving  their 
ancient  shepherd  life  into  exile,  and  diverting  the  waves  of  their  streamlets 
into  the  cities  which  are  the  very  centres  of  pollution,  of  avarice,  and 
impietv:  for  this  I  do  care, — for  this  you  have  blamed  me  for  caring, 
instead  of  merely  trying  to  teach  you  drawing.  I  have  nevertheless  yet 
done  my  best  to  show  you  what  real  drawing  is ;  and  must  yet  again  bear 
your  blame  for  trying  to  show  you,  through  that,  somewhat  more. 

71.  1  was  asked,  as  we  came  out  of  ei^pel  this  morning,  by  one  of  the 
Fellows  of  my  college,  to  say  a  word  to  the  Undergraduates,  about  Thirl- 
mere.*  His  request,  being  that  of  a  £uthful  friend,  came  to  enforce  on  me 
the  connection  between  this  form  of  spoliation  of  our  native  land  of  its 
running  waters,  and  the  gaining  disbelief  in  the  power  of  payer  over  the 
distribution  of  the  elements  of  our  bread  and  water,  in  rain,  and  sunshine, — 

*  Of  course,  this  statement  is  merely  a  generaliation  of  many  made  in  the 
preceding  lectures,  the  tenor  of  which  any  readers  acquainted  with  my  rsoent 
writings  may  easily  conceiTe. 


Genesis  viii.  8.] 
^Matthew  iu.  16.] 

Compare  Time  amd  TWs,  %  61  (VoL  XVII.  p.  361).] 
See  aboTe,  pp.  192,  206.1 
;See  VoL  XllL  p.  617  fi.J 
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seed  time,  atid  harvest.^  Respecting  which,  I  must  ask  jrou 
me  to-day  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  rayth,  if  you  call  it  so^  of  \ 
prophet  of  the  Old  Tcatamentj^  who  is  to  be  again  sent  before  thi 
of  the  day  of  the  Lord.  F*or  truly,  you  will  find  that  if  any  pari 
ancient  faith  be  true,  it  in  needful  tor  every  sou  J  which  is  to  ta] 
cross,  with  Christ,  to  be  also  first  transfigured  in  the  light  of 
talking  with  Moses  and  with  Elias,^ 

The  contest  of  Moses  is  with  the  temporal  servitude, — of  Elij 
the  spiritual  servitude,  of  the  people;  and  the  war  of  Elijah  is  m 
servitude  essentially  to  two  Gods,  Baal,  or  the  Sun  God,  in  wbi 
they  thought  was  their  life,  and  Baalzebub — the  Fly  God/ — of  Cc 
in  whose  hand  they  thought  was  the  arbitration  of  death. 

The  entire  contest  is  summed  in  the  first  assertion  by  Elijal 
authority  as  the  Servant  of  God,  over  those  elemental  powers  I 
the  heart  of  Man,  whether  Jew  or  heathen,  was  filled  with  I 
gladness.^ 

And  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  who  was  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gil 
unto  Ahab,  "  As  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  liveth,  before  whom  I  staj 
shall  not  be  dew  nor  rain  these  years,  but  aceordhig  to  my  word. 

72.  Your  modern  philosophers  have  explained  to  you  the  abs 
all  that :  you  think  ?  Of  all  the  shallow  follies  of  this  age^  that  j 
tion  of  the  vanity  of  prayer  for  the  sunshine  and  rain;  and  the 
equivocations,  to  meet  it,  of  clergy  who  never  in  their  lives  reall 
tor  anything,  I  think,  eitcel.  Do  these  modern  scientific  gentlem 
that  nobody^  before  they  were  born,  knew  the  laws  of  cloud  ati 
or  that  the  raigtily  hnraan  souls  of  former  ages,  who  every  one 
lived  and  died  by  prayer,  and  in  it,  did  not  know  that  in  every 
framed  on  their  lips  they  were  asking  for  what  was  not  only  fore- 
but  jitst  as  probably  fore  donef^  or  that  the  mother  pausing  to  pr 
she  opens  the  tetter  from  Alma  or  Balaclava,  does  not  know  th«' 
he  is  saved  for  whom  she  praySj  or  already  lies  festering  in  his 
The  whole  confidence  and  glory  of  prayer  is  in  its  appeal  to  a  Fa 
knows  our  necessities  before  we  ask,^  who  knows  our  thoughts  bei 
rise  in  our  hearts,  and  whose  decrees,  as  unalterable  in  the  etern 
as  in  the  eternal  past,  yet  in  the  close  verity  of  visible  fact,  bn 
reeds,  before  the  fore^ordained  and  faithful  prayers  of  His  ehildrt 

73.  Of  Elijah's  contest  on  Cornel  ^  with  that  Sun-power  in  wbi 
ally,  you  again  now  are  seeking  your   life,  you    know   the  story, 
little  you   believe    it     But   of  his   contest   with    the   Death-power 
hill  of  Samaria,  you  read  less  frequently,  and  more  doubtfully, 

"Oh,  thou  Man  of  God,  the  King  hath  said,  Come  down. 


Genesis  viii,  2f,] 

Elijih;  see  Malaehl  iv.  5J 
*;Matthcw  X,  38,  3i¥ii.  2.] 

Compare  Vol.   IV,  p*  191  iIh 

Acts  xiv.  17-] 

1   tCings  xvii.  L] 
^  [Compare  the  note  at  Vol.  V.  p.  213.] 
■  [From  the  fifth  of  the  Offertory  t^Ilects.' 

1  King!  xviii.] 


and  Lmi^i  Meinie,  §  42.] 
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answered  and  said.  If  I  be  a  man  of  God,  let  fire  come  down  from  Heaven, 
and  consume  thee,  and  thy  fifty."  ^ 

How  monstrous,  how  revolting,  cries  your  modem  religionist,  that  a 
prophet  of  the  Lord  should  invoke  death  on  fifty  men.  And  he  sits  him- 
self, enjoying  his  muffin  and  Ttmes,  and  contentedly  allows  the  slaughter 
of  fifty  thousand  men,  so  it  be  in  the  interests  of  England,  and  of  his  own 
stock  on  Exchange.^ 

But  note  Elijah's  message.  '^  Because  thoa  hast  sent  to  inquire  of 
Baalzebub  the  God  of  Ekron,  therefore,  thou  shalt  not  go  down  from  the 
bed  on  which  thou  art  gone  up,  but  shalt  surely  die."' 

*'  Because  thou  hast  sent  to  inquire : "  he  had  not  sent  to  pray  to  the 
God  of  Ekron,  only  to  tuk  of  him.  The  priests  of  Baal  prt^ed  to  Baal, 
but  Ahaziah  only  quetUont  the  fly-god. 

He  does  not  pray  ''Let  me  recover,"  but  he  asks  ** Shall  I  recover  of 
this  disease  ?"« 

The  scientific  mind  again,  yon  perceive, — Sanitary  investigation ;  by 
oracle  of  the  God  of  Death.  Whatever  can  be  produced  of  disease,  by 
flies,  by  aphides,  by  lice,  by  communication  of  corruption,  shall  not  we 
modems  also  wisely  inquire,  and  so  recover  of  our  diseases  ? 

All  which  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  well;  and  when  I  hear  of  the 
vine  disease  or  potato  disease  being  stayed,  I  will  hope  also  that  plague 
may  be,  or  diphtheria,  or  aught  elws  of  human  plague,  by  due  sanitary 
measures. 

74.  In  the  meantime,  I  see  that  the  common  cleanliness  of  the  earth 
and  its  water  is  despised,  m  if  it  were  a  plague ;  and  after  myself  labouring 
for  three  years  to  purify  and  protect  the  source  of  the  loveliest  stream 
in  the  English  midlands,^  the  Wandie,  I  am  finally  beaten*  because  the 
road  oommissionera  insist  on  carrying  the  road  washings  into  it,  at  its 
source.  But  that's  nothing.  Two  years  ago,  I  went,  for  the  fint  time 
since  early  youth,  to  see  Pott's  country  by  the  shores  of  Yarrow,  Teviot, 
and  Gala  waters.^  I  will  read  you  once  again,  though  you  will  remember 
it,  his  description  of  one  of  those  pools  which  you  are  about  sanitarily  to 
draw  off  into  your  engine-boilers,  and  then  I  will  tell  you  what  I  saw 
myself  in  that  sacred  country. 

''  Oft  in  my  mind  such  thoughts  awake, 
Bv  lone  saint  Mary's  silent  lake ; 
Thou  know'st  it  wdl, — nor  fen,  nor  sedge. 
Pollute  the  pars  lake's  crystal  edge; 
Abrupt  and  aheer,  the  mountains  sink 
At  once  upon  the  level  brink; 
And  jost  a  traoe  of  silver  sand 
Marn  where  the  water  meets  the  land. 


^  [2  Rmgt  i.  10.1 
US     


<  [See  the  letter  on  '"Turidsh  leans  and  Bulgarian  atroeitiee''  in  F^n  (Unl§mm, 
Letter  74  (Netss  and  Correspondenee).] 

*  [%  Kings  i.  le.] 
«  '2  Kings  i.  2.] 

*  So  in  Uie  NinetenUh  OnOwy;  but  the  reference  is  to  the  Wandie  at  Carshaltoii : 
see  above,  p.  zxiv.,  and  compare  Fon  deef^ra.  Letter  48,  $  3.1 

*  rRuskin's  date  seems  here  to  be  wrong,  for  he  was  at  Gala  Water  in  1871 : 
see  aoove^  p.  xmML] 
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Far  in  the  mirror^  brigHt  and  blue, 
Eacb  bill'B  hug-e  ouiline  you  mav  view ; 
Shaggy  with  heath,  but  lonely,  bare, 
Ntir  tree  J  nor  bush,  nor  brake  ^  it  there. 
Save  where>  of  land,  yon  slender  line 
Bears  thwart  the  Jake  the  aeatter^d  pine. 


And  ^leuee  aids^thoufb  the  iteep  bilb 

Send  to  the  lake  a  thousand  rilli 
lu  summer  tide,  »ti  soft  they  weep^ 
The  Bound  hut  lulls  the  ear  asleep; 
Vour  horse's  hoof -tread  sounda  too  rude, 
80  stilly  is  tlie  solitude. 

Nought  iiviug  meets  the  eye  or  ear, 
But  well  I  ween  the  dead  are  near; 
For  though,  in  feudal  strife,  ft  foe 
Hath  lain  Our  Lady's  ehapet  low. 
Yet  still  hene«tb  the  hallow* d  soil, 
The  peasant  rests  him  from  bis  toilj 
And  J  dying,  bid  a  his  bones  l>e  laid^ 
Where  erst  his  simple  fathers  pray*d/'^ 

75,  What  I  saw  myself,  in  that  ^Ir  country,  of  which  the  mgh 
with  rae,  I  will  next  tell  you.  1  saw  the  Teviot  oozing,  nol 
between  its  wooded  banks,  a  mere  sluggish  injection^  among 
stones,  of  poisonous  pools  of  scum-covered  ink  ;  and  in  front  of 
Abbt^y,  where  the  foaming  river  used  to  dash  round  the  sweet  t 
the  rod  of  Moses  had  freshly  cleft  the  rock  for  it,  bare  and  fo 
ness  of  its  bed,  the  whole  stream  carried  to  work  in  the  mills, 
stones  and  crags  of  it  festering  unseemly  in  the  evening  sun,  am 
case  of  a  sheep,  brought  down  in  the  last  flood,  lying  there  in 
of  the  children  at  their  play,  literal  and  ghastly  symbol,  in  the 
pastoral  country  in  the  world,  of  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of 

That  is  your  symbol  to-day,  of  the  Lamb  as  it  had  been  slain ; 
the  work  of  your  prayerless  science  i — the  issues,  these,  of  your  ec 
teaching,  and  of  all  the  toils  and  the  deaths  of  the  Covenanters 
barren  hills,  of  the  prophetic  martyrs  here  in  your  crossing  street 
the  highest,  sincerest,  simplest  patriot  of  Catholic  England,  Si 
More,  within  the  walls  of  England's  central  Tower.  So  is  cm 
prayer  for  the  bread  of  this  life,  also  the  hope  of  the  life  that  is 
Yet  I  will  take  leave  to  show  you  the  light  of  that  hope,  as  it 
and  guided,  the  children  of  the  ages  of  feith. 

76,  Of  that  legend  of  St  Ursula  which  I  read  to  you  so  la 
remember,  I  doubt  not,  that  the  one  great  meaning  is  the  victi 
faith  over  all  fears  of  death.  It  is  the  laying  down  of  all  the  ji 
the  hope,  nay,  of  all  the  Love,  of  this  life,  in  the  eager  apprel 
the  rejoicing  and  the  love  of  Eternity.    What  truth  there  was  tiij 

'  [Marmion:  1q traduction  to  Canto  ii,] 

*  |Mattheir  x.  ft] 

^  [Compare  abore,  p.  £01.     The  legend  ie  giveu  in  For*  €k 
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I  dare  not  say  that  I  know ;  but  what  manner  of  haman  touls  it  madey 
you  may  for  yourselves  see.  Here  are  enough  brought  to  you,  of  the 
thoughts  of  a  believing  people.*  This  maid  in  her  purity  is  no  fable; 
this  is  a  Venetian  maid,  as  she  was  seen  in  the  earthly  dawn,  and  breathed 
on  by  the  breeze  of  her  native  sea.  And  here  she  is  in  her  womanhood, 
in  her  courage  and  perfect  peace,  waiting  for  her  death. 

I  have  sent  for  this  drawing  for  you,  from  Sheffield,  where  it  is  to  stay, 
they  needing  it  more  than  you.^  It  is  the  best  of  all  that  my  friend 
did  with  me  at  Venice,  for  St.  George,  and  with  St.  George's  help  and 
St.  Ursula's.  It  shows  you  only  a  piece  of  the  great  picture  of  the  martyr- 
dom— nearly  all  have  fallen  around  the  maid,  and  she  kneels  with  her 
two  servant  princesses,  waiting  for  her  own  death.  Faithful  behind  their 
mistress,  they  wait  with  her, — not  feebler,  but  less  raised  in  thought,  as 
less  conceiving  their  immortal  destiny;  the  one,  a  gentle  girl,  conceiving 
not  in  her  quiet  heart  any  horror  of  death,  bows  her  fair  head  towards 
the  earth,  almost  with  a  smile;  the  other,  fearful  lest  her  faith  should  for 
an  instant  fail,  bursts  into  passion  of  prayer  through  burning  tears.  St, 
Ursula  kneels,  as  daily  she  knelt,  before  the  altar,  giving  herself  up  to 
God  for  ever. 

And  so  you  see  her,  here  in  the  dajrs  of  childhood,  and  here  in  her 
sacred  youth,  and  here  in  her  perfect  womanhood,  and  here  borne  to  her 
grave.* 

Such  creatures  as  these  haoe  lived — do  live  yet,  thank  God,  in  the  faith 
of  Christ. 

77.  You  hear  it  openly  said  that  this,  their  faith,  was  a  foolish  dream« 
Do  you  choose  to  find  out  whether  it  was  or  not  ?  You  may  if  you  will, 
but  you  can  find  it  out  in  one  way  only. 

Take  the  dilemma  in  perfect  simplicity.  Either  Christianity  is  true 
or  not.     Let  us  suppose  it  first  one,  then  the  other,  and  see  what  follows. 

Let  it  first  be  supposed  untrue.  Then  rational  investigation  will  in 
all  probability  discover  that  untruth;  while,  on  the  other  £md,  irrational 
submission  to  what  we  are  told  may  lead  us  into  any  form  of  absurdity  or 
insanity;  and,  as  we  read  history,  we  shall  find  that  this  insanity  has  per- 
verted, as  in  the  Crusades,  half  the  strength  of  Europe  to  its  min^  and 
been  the  source  of  manifold  dissension  and  misery  to  society. 

Start  with  the  supposition  that  Christianity  is  untrue,  much  more  with 
the  desire  that  it  should  be,  and  that  is  the  conclusion  at  whidi  yoo  will 
certainly  arrive. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  let  us  suppose  that  it  is,  or  may  be,  true.  Then, 
in  order  to  find   out  whether  it  is  or  not,  we  must  attend  to  what  it  says 

*  The  referencss  were  to  the  series  of  drawings  lately  made,  in  Veniee,  for 
the  Oxford  and  Sheffield  schools,  from  the  works  of  Carpaccio,  by  Mr.  Fairfia 
Murray.' 

>  [''The  Moment  before  Martyrdom.  Water-colour  stody  of  St  Ursuk  and 
two  of  bar  Maidens."  Two  studies  of  the  subject,  by  C.  F.  Murray,  are  in  the 
Raskin  Museum  at  Sheffield.] 

<  [A  study  of  this  last  subject— ''St  Ursuk  on  her  Bier"— by  Ruskin  himself; 
U  No.  106  in  tbe  Rudimentary  Series  at  Ozfoid  (Vol.  XXL  p.  200  a.).] 

»  [Compare  VoL  XIIL  p.  ASe,  and  VoL  XXL  p.  »9  a.] 
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el  itself.  And  its  ifst  saying  is  an  order  to  adopt  a  certain  line  of  condact 
Do  that  first,  and  you  shall  know  more.^  Its  promise  ia  of  blessing  and 
of  teaching,  more  than  tongue  can  utter,  ov  miiad  ooneeive,  if  you  ehooae 
to  do  this;  and  it  re&ses  to  teach  or  help  you  on  any  olJier  terms  than 
these. 

78.  You  may  think  it  strange  that  such  a  trial  is  required  of  yon. 
Surely  the  evidcasoes  of  our  future  state  might  have  been  granted  on  other 
terms — ^nay,  a  plain  account  might  have  been  given,  with  all  mystery  ex- 
plained away  in  the  clearest  language.  Then,  we  shoald  have  believed 
at  once. 

Yes,  but,  as  you  see  and  hear,  that,  if  it  be  our  way,  is  not  God's.  He 
has  chosen  to  grant  knowledge  of  His  truth  to  us  on  one  condition  and 
no  other.  If  we  refuse  that  condition,  the  rational  evidence  around  us  is 
all  in  proof  of  our  death,  and  that  proof  is  true,  for  Grod  also  tells  us  that 
in  such  refusal  we  shall  die.^ 

You  see,  therefore,  that  in  either  case,  be  Christianity  true  or  false, 
death  is  demonstrably  certain  to  us  in  refusing  it.  As  philosophers,  we 
can  expect  only  death,  and  as  unbelievers,  we  are  condemned  to  it. 

There  is  but  one  chance  of  life — in  admitting  so  far  the  possibility 
of  the  Christian  verity  as  to  try  it  on  its  own  terms.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  possibility  of  finding  out  whether  it  be  true,  or  not,  first. 

''Show  me  a  sign  first  and  I  will  come,"  you  say.  No,  answers  God. 
''Come  first,  then  you  shall  see  a  sign."* 

Hard,  you  think?  You  will  find  it  is  not  so,  on  thinking  more.  For 
this,  which  you  are  commanded,  is  not  a  thing  unreasonable  in  itsel£  So 
far  from  that,  it  is  merely  the  wisest  thing  you  could  do  for  your  own  and 
for  others'  happiness,  if  there  were  no  eternal  truth  to  be  dkcovered. 

You  are  odled  simply  to  be  the  servant  of  Christ,  and  of  other  men 
for  His  sake ;  that  is  to  say,  to  hold  your  life  and  all  its  foculties  as  a 
means  of  service  to  your  fellows.  All  you  have  to  do  ii  to  be  sure  it  is  the 
service  you  are  doing  them,  and  not  the  service  you  do  yourself,  which 
ia  uppermost  in  your  minds. 

79*  Now  you  continually  hear  appeals  to  you  made  in  a  vague  way, 
which  you  don't  know  how  far  you  can  follow.  You  shall  not  say  that, 
to-day;  I  both  can  and  will  tell  you  what  Christianity  requires  of  you  in 
simplest  terms. 

Read  your  Bible  as  you  would  any  other  book — ^with  strictest  criticism, 
frankly  determining  what  you  think  beautiful,  and  what  yon  think  folse 
or  foolish.  But  be  sure  that  you  try  accurately  to  understand  it,  and 
transfer  its  teaching  to  modem  need  by  putting  other  names  for  those 
which  have  become  superseded  by  time.  For  instance,  in  such  a  passage 
as  that  which  follows  and  supports  the  "Lie  not  one  to  another"  of 
Colossians  iii. — "seeing  that  ye  have  put  on  the  new  man,  which  is 
renewed  in  knowledge  after  the  spirit  of  Him  that  created  him,  wliere" 
(meaning  in  that  great  creation  where)  "there  is  neither  Greek  nor  Jew, 
Gircumcision  nor  uncircumdsion,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free."  In 
appljring  that  verse  to  the  conduct  and  speech  of  modem  policy,  it  falls 


See  John  vii.  17.] 

See  John  vUL  24.] 

See  Matthew  xiL  3B,  99.] 
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nearly  dead,  because  we  suffer  ourselves  to  remain  under  a  vague  impres* 
sion — vague,  but  practically  paralysing, — that  though  it  was  very  necessary 
to  speak  the  truth  in  the  countries  of  Scythians  and  Jews,  there  is  no 
objection  to  any  quantity  of  lying  in  managing  the  affiurs  of  Christendom. 
But  now  merely  substitute  modem  for  ancient  names,  and  see  what  a 
difference  it  will  make  in  the  force  and  appeal  of  the  passage,  "  Lie  not 
one  to  another,  brethren,  seeing  that  ye  have  put  off  the  old  roan,  with 
his  deeds,  and  have  put  on  the  new  man,  which  is  renewed  to  knowledge," 
€&s  iTTiyvuxriv,  according  to  the  knowledge  of  Him  that  created  him,  in  that 
great  creation  where  there  is  neither  Englishman  nor  German,  baptism 
nor  want  of  baptism,  Turk  nor  Russian,  slave  nor  free,  but  Christ  is  all, 
and  in  all 

80.  Read  your  Bible,  then,  making  it  the  first  morning  business  of  your 
life  to  understand  some  piece  of  it  clearly,  and  your  daily  business  to  obey 
of  it  all  that  you  understand,  beginning  first  with  the  most  human  and 
most  dear  obedience — to  your  fitther  and  mother.  Doing  all  things  as 
they  would  have  you  do,  for  the  present :  if  they  want  you  to  be  lawyers — 
be  lawyers;  if  soldiers — soldiers;  if  to  get  on  in  the  world— even  to  get 
money — do  as  they  wish,  and  that  cheerfully,  after  distinctly  explaining 
to  them  in  what  points  you  wish  otherwise.  Theirs  is  for  the  present  the 
voice  of  God  to  you. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  be  quite  clear  about  your  own  purpose,  and  the 
carrying  out  of  that  so  Car  as  under  the  conditions  of  your  life  you  can. 
And  any  of  you  who  are  happy  enough  to  have  wise  parents  will  find  them 
contented  in  seeing  you  do  as  I  now  tell  you. 

81.  First  cultivate  all  your  personal  powers,  not  competitively,^  but 
patiently  and  usefully.  You  have  no  business  to  read  in  the  long  vacation. 
Come  here  to  make  scholars  of  yourselves,  and  go  to  the  mountains  or  the 
sea  to  make  men  of  yourselves.  Give  at  least  a  month  in  each  year  to 
rough  sailor's  work  and  sea  fishing.  Don't  lounge  and  flirt  on  the  beach, 
but  make  yourselves  good  seamen.  Then,  on  the  mountains,  go  and  help 
the  shepherd  at  his  work,  the  woodmen  at  theirs,  and  learn  to  know  the 
hills  by  night  and  day.  If  you  are  stajring  in  level  country,  learn  to 
plough,  and  whatever  else  you  can  that  is  useful.  Then  here  in  Oxford, 
read  to  the  utmost  of  your  power,  and  practise  singing,  fencing,  wrestling, 
and  riding.  No  rifle  practice,  and  no  racing — boat  or  other.  Leave  the 
river  quiet  for  the  naturalist,  the  angler,  and  the  weary  student  like  me. 

You  may  think  all  these  matters  of  no  consequence  to  your  studies  of 
art  and  divinity;  and  that  I  am  merely  crotchety  and  absurd.  Well,  that 
is  the  way  the  devil  deceives  you.  It  is  not  the  sins  which  we  feel  sinful, 
by  which  he  catches  us;  but  the  apparently  healthy  ones, — those  which 
nevertheless  waste  the  time,  harden  the  heart,  concentrate  the  passions  on 
mean  objects,  and  prevent  the  course  of  gentle  and  fruitful  thought. 

82.  Having  thus  cultivated,  in  the  time  of  your  studentship,  your 
powers  truly  to  the  utmost,  then,  in  your  manhood,  be  resolved  they  shall 
be  spent  in  the  true  service  of  men — not  in  being  ministered  unto,  but  in 
ministering.  Begin  with  the  simplest  of  all  ministries — breaking  of  bread 
to  the  poor.  Think  first  of  that,  not  of  your  own  pride,  learning,  comfort, 
prospects  in   life :    nay,  not   now,   once   come   to   manhood,  may  even  the 

^  [On  this  subject,  see  above,  pp.  148,  24a] 
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obedience  to  parents  check  your  own  conscience  of  what  is  jour  Master's 
work.  '^  Whoso  loveth  father  and  mother  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of 
me."^  Take  the  perfectly  simple  words  of  the  Judgment,  "Inasmuch  as 
ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it  unto  me : "  but  you  must 
do  it,  not  preach  it.  And  you  must  not  be  resolved  that  it  shall  be  done 
only  in  a  gentlemanly  manner.  Your  pride  must  be  laid  down,  as  your 
avarice,  and  your  fear.  Whether  as  fishermen  on  the  sea,  ploughmen  on 
the  earth,  labourers  at  the  forge,  or  merchants  at  the  shop-counter,  you 
must  break  and  distribute  bread  to  the  poor,  set  down  in  companies — for 
that  also  is  literally  told  you — upon  the  green  grass,  not  crushed  in  heaps 
under  the  pavement  of  cities.  Take  Christ  at  His  literal  word,  and,  so 
sure  as  His  word  is  true,  He  will  be  known  of  you  in  breaking  of  bread. 
Refuse  that  servant's  duty  because  it  is  plain, — seek  either  to  serve  God, 
or  know  Him,  in  any  other  way :  your  service  will  become  mockery  of 
Him,  and  your  knowledge  darkness.  Every  day  your  virtues  will  be  used 
by  the  evil  spirits  to  conceal,  or  to  make  respectable,  national  crime ;  every 
day  your  felicities  will  become  baits  for  the  iniquity  of  others;  your 
heroisms,  wreckers'  beacons,  betraying  them  to  destruction;  and  before 
your  own  deceived  eyes  and  wandering  hearts  every  false  meteor  of  know- 
ledge will  flash,  and  every  perishing  pleasure  glow,  to  lure  you  into  the 
gulf  of  your  grave. 

83.  But  obey  the  word  in  its  simplicity,  in  wholeness  of  purpose  and 
with  serenity  of  sacrifice,  like  this  of  the  Venetian  maid's,  and  truly  you 
shall  receive  sevenfold  into  your  bosom  in  this  present  life,  as  in  the  world 
to  come,  life  everlasting.  All  your  knowledge  will  become  to  you  clear 
and  sure,  all  your  footsteps  safe;  in  the  present  brightness  of  domestic 
life  you  will  foretaste  the  joy  of  Paradise,  and  to  your  children's  children 
bequeath,  not  only  noble  fame,  but  endless  virtue.  ''He  shall  give  his 
angels  charge  over  you  to  keep  you  in  all  your  ways;"  "and  the  peace  of 
God,  which  passeth  all  understanding,  shall  keep  your  hearts  and  minds 
through  Christ  Jesus."  * 

1  [The  references  in  §  82  are  to  Matthew  x.  37,  xxv.  40 ;  Mark  vi.  39 ; 
Luke  xxiv.  35.] 

'  [Luke  xviii.  30;  Psalms  xci.  11;  Philippians  iv.  7.] 
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